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PREFACE 

The  present  edition  of  The  State  has  been  prepared  for  use  by 
the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  in  the  study  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  principal  belligerent  powers ;  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  course  the  chapters  dealing  with  ancient  Greece,  Borne,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden  have  been  omitted,  and  new  chapters  on  Italy, 
Belgium,  Serbia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  modem  Greece,  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  Japan  have  been  added,  as  has  a  chapter  on  After 
the  War.  The  original  chapters  on  England,  France,  the  United 
States,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Austria  have  been  revised. 
In  view  of  the  unsettled  conditions  in  Germany  and  Austria,  the 
governments  of  these  countries  have  been  described  as  they  existed 
in  1914,  and  a  brief  statement  made  of  their  condition  as  it  exists 
as  this  is  written  (December  1, 1918).  The  changes  made  in  the 
revision  have  sought  merely  to  bring  the  work  up  to  date ;  they 
are  relatively  few,  and  the  text  of  the  original  chapters  remains 
for  the  most  part  that  of  the  author,  both  in  language  and  opinion. 
For  the  new  chapters  I  must  assume  full  responsibility. 

It  has  seemed  wise  to  include  in  this  edition  the  chapters  of  a 
general  character,  dealing  with  the  origin,  nature,  functions,  and 
objects  of  government,  and  with  the  nature  of  law.  Though  they 
were  written  thirty  years  ago,  it  is  believed  that  they  represent 
substantially  President  Wilson's  views  towday.  In  the  new  chap- 
ters I  have  not  indicated  specifically  the  sources  upon  which  I 
have  relied,  nor  can  I  do  more  here  than  make  general  acknowl- 
edgment of  my  indebtedness  to  those  whose  work  has  been  most 
helpful. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  aid  given  me  by  my 
colleague.  Dr.  Ludwik  Ehrlich,  who  has  freely  placed  at  my 
service  his  wide  knowledge  of  European  governments  and  in  par- 
ticular of  the  governments  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

Edward  Elliott, 
Bbbkelet,  California, 
December  1, 191S. 
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Ratnre  of  the  ftuestioE.  —  The  probable  wi/nn  of  govern, 
ment  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  settled,  not  by  'c/njecture,  but 
by  history.  Some  traces  we  can  still  discern  of  the  iiistory  of 
primitive  societies.  As  fragments  of  primitive  animals  have 
been  kept  for  us  sealed  up  in  the  earth's  rocks,  so  fragh^ents 
of  primitive  institutions  have  been  preserved,  enibeddedo\i  the 
rocks  of  surviving  law  or  custom,  mixed  up  with  the  rubbish  i)f 
accumulated  tradition,  crystallized  in  the  organization  of  sti^! 
savage  tribes,  or  kept  curiously  in  the  museum  of  fact  and  rumdr 
swept  together  by  some  ancient  historian.  Limited  and  perplex- 
ing as  such  means  of  reconstructing  history  may  be,  thoy  repay 
patient  comparison  and  analysis  as  richly  as  do  the  materials  of 
the  archsBologist  and  the  philologian.  The  facts  as  to  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  government  are  at  least  as  available  as  the 
facts  concerning  the  growth  and  kinship  of  languages  or  the 
genesis  and  development  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Such  light 
as  we  can  get  from  the  knowledge  of  the  infancy  of  society  thus 
meagrely  afforded  us  is,  at  any  rate,  better  than  that  derived 
from  a  priori  speculations  founded  upon  our  acquaintance  with 
our  modem  selves,  or  from  any  fancies,  how  learnedly  soever 
constructed,  that  we  might  weave  ae  to  the  way  in  which  history 
might  plausibly  tie  read  backwards. 

Races  to  be  studied:  the  Aryans,  —  For  purposes  of  widest 
comparison  in  tracing  the  development  of  government  it  would 
of  course  be  desirable  to  include  in  a  study  of  early  society  not 
only  those  Aryan  and  Semitic  races  which  have  played  the  chief 
parts  in  the  history  of  the  European  world,  but  also  every  primi* 
tive  tribe,  whether  Hottentot  or  Iroquois,  Finn  or  Turk,  of  whose 
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institutions  and  development  we  know  anything  at  all  Such  a 
world-wide  survey  woilld  be  necessary  to  any  induction  which 
should  claim  to  trace  government  in  all  its  forms  to  a  common 
archetype.  But,  practicallyiSio  such  sweeping  together  of  incon- 
gruous  savage  usage  and  trMltibn  is  needed  to  construct  a  safe 
text  from  which  to  studv  tile  .governments  that  have  erown  and 
come  to  full  flower  in.  the  political  world  to  which  we  belong. 
In  order  to  trace  thB.'Jhieage  of  the  European  and  American 
governments  whictr'lit^^fe  constituted  the  order  of  social  life  for 
those  stronger  and,  ikibler  races  wluch  have  made  the  most  nota- 
ble progress  ip'-^rvilization,  it  is  essential  to  know  the  political 
history  of  the  'Greeks,  the  Latins,  the  Teutons,  and  tlxe  Celts 
principally.^  if  not  only,  and  the  original  political  habits  and 
ideas  Qf.J;li^*Aryan  and. Semitic  races  alone.  The  existing  gov- 
ernm^.ff-6f  Europe  and  America  furnish  the  dominating  types 
of  to^y.  To  know  other  systems  which  ai-e  defeated  or  dead 
^OtlM'  aid  only  indirectly  towai-ds  an  understanding  of  those 
,  •.^tlich  are  alive  and  triumphant 

**y,^  '  Semitio  and  Turanian  Instance.  —  Even  Semitic  institutions, 
indeed,  must  occupy  only  a  secondary  place  in  such  inquiries. 
The  main  stocks  of  modem  European  forms  of  government  are 
Aryan.  The  institutional  history  of  Semitic  or  Turanian  peoples 
is  hardly  part  of  the  history  of  European  governments :  it  is  only 
analogous  to  it  in  many  of  tlie  earlier  stages  of  development. 
Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Turanian  races  alike  seem  to  have  passed 
at  one  period  or  another  through  similar  forms  of  social  organiza- 
tion. Each,  consequently,  furnishes  illustrations  in  its  history, 
and  in  those  social  customs  and  combinations  which  have  most 
I  successfully  survived  tlie  wreck  of  change,  of  probable  early 
forms  and  possible  successive  stages  of  political  life  among  the 
others.  Aryan  practice  may  often  be  freed  from  doubt  by 
Semitic  or  Turanian  instance ;  but  it  is  Aryan  practice  we  prin* 
cipally  wish  to  know. 

Oovermnent  rested  First  upon  Kinship.'  —  What  is  known  of 

the  centTal  nations  of  history  clearly  reveals  the  fact  that  social 

organization,  and  consequently  government  (which  ia  the  viaible 

fofiu  of  social  organization),  originated  in  kinship.    The  original 

I  The  ori^  of  goyemment  in  kiii&hip  has  been  sharply  questlooisd. 
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bond  of  union  and  the  original  sauetLoa  for  magisterUI  aatbority 
were  one  and  the  same  thing,  namely,  real  or  feigned  blood-rela»- 
tionship.  In  other  words,  families  were  the  origtnal  units  of  1 
social  organization  ;  and  were  at  first;  no  doabt,  in  a  lazge  degieo  i 
separate.  It  was  only  by  slow  stages  and  under  Uie  influenee  c»f 
many  changes  of  habit  and  environment  that  the  family  organi- 
zation widened  and  families  were  drawn  together  into  communi- 
ties, A  group  of  men  who  considered  themselves  in  some  sort 
kinsmen  constituted  the  first  State. 

Early  History  of  the  Family ;  was  it  originally  Patriareliall 
— ^The  origin  of  governm*^nt  is,  therefore,  intimately  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  the  family.  It  is  the  more  unfortunate  i 
that  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  what  ia  known  of  tho 
beginnings  of  the  family  should  furnish  matter  for  much  modem 
difference  of  opinion.  This  difference  of  opinion  may  be  defi* 
nitely  summed  up  in  the  two  following  contrasted  views:  — 

(1)  That  the  patriarchal  family,  to  which  the  early  history  of 
the  greater  races  runs  back,  and  with  which  that  history  seems 
to  begin,  was  the  family  in  its  original  estate,— the  original^  the 
true  archaic  family. 

The  patriarchal  fftmily  is  that  in  which  descent  is  traced  to  &  common 
male  ancestor,  througit  a  direct  male  line,  and  in  which  the  authority  oj 
rale  Tests  in  the  eldest  living  male  ascendant, 

(2)  That  the  patriarchal  family,  which  ia  acknowledged  to  be 
found  in  one  stage  or  another  of  the  developnieot  of  almost  every 
race  now  civilized,  was  a  developed  and  comparatively  late  form 
of  the  family,  and  not  its  first  form,  having  been  evolved  through 
various  stages  and  varieties  of  polyandry  (plurality  of  husbands) 
and  of  polygj^ny  (plurality  of  wives)  out  of  a  possibly  original 
state  of  promiscuity  and  utter  confusion  in  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  and  of  consequent  confusion  in  blood*relationship  and  in 
the  government  of  offspring. 

In  brief,  it  is  held  on  the  one  hand  that  the  patriarchal  family 
was  the  original  family;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  was  not  the 
original  but  a  derived  form,  others  of  a  less  distinct  organization 
preceding  it. 

The  Evidence.  —  It  is  of  course  impracticable  to  set  forth 
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here  the  miscellaneous  evidence  which  has  been  swept  together 
concerning  so  very  obscure  and  complex  a  question.  Suffice  it  i 
to  say  that  among  many  primitive  races  cases  abound  of  the] 
reckoning  of  kinship  through  mothers  only,  as  if  in  matter-of- 
course  doubt  as  to  paternity;  of  consanguinity  signified  through- 
out the  wide  circle  of  a  tribe,  not  by  real  or  supposed  common 
descent  from  a  human  ancestor,  but  by  means  of  the  fiction  of 
common  descent  from  some  bird  or  beastj  from  which  the  tribe 
takes  its  name,  as  if  for  lack  of  any  better  means  of  determining 
common  blood  j  of  marriages  of  brothers  with  sisters,  and  of 
groups  of  men  with  groups  of  women,  or  of  groups  of  men  with 
some  one  woman.  In  the  case  of  some  tribes,  moreover^  among 
whom  polygamy  or  even  monogamy  now  exists^  together  with  a 
patriarchal  discipline,  it  is  thought  to  be  possible  to  trace  clear 
indicationa  of  au  evolution  of  these  more  civilized  forms  of  family 
organization  from  earlier  practices  of  loose  multiple  marriages 
or  even  still  earlier  promiscuity  in  the  sexual  relation. 

The  peoples,  however,  among  whom  such  confusions  of  sexual 
relationships  liave  been  observed  are  not  those  who  have  emerged 
upon  the  European  held.  Among  almost  every  European  folk 
there  is  clear,  unbroken  tradition  running  hack  to  a  patriarchal 
power  and  organization.  Roman  law,  that  prolific  mother  of 
modern  legal  idea  and  practice,  bears  impressed  upon  every 
feature  of  it  indubitiible  marks  of  its  descent  from  a  time  when 
the  father  ruled  as  king  and  high  priest  in  the  family.  Greek 
institutions  speak  hardly  less  unequivocally  of  a  similar  deriva- 
tion. No  belief  is  more  deeply  fixed  in  the  traditions  of  the 
great  peoples  who  have  made  modern  history  than  the  belief  of 
direct  common  descent,  through  males,  from  a  common  male 
ancestor,  human  or  divine;  and  nothing  could  well  be  more 
numerous  or  distinct  than  the  traces  inhering  in  the  very  heart 
of  their  polity  of  an  original  patriarchal  organization  of  the 
family  as  the  archetype  of  their  political  order. 

The  Warrantable  Conclusion.  —The  evidence  of  more  con- 
fused marriage  relationships,  moreover,  is  nowhere  of  such  a 
character  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  promiscuity  in  sexual 
connections  has  among  any  people  marked  the  first  or  any  regular 
stage  of  social  development.    "  All  the  evidence  we  possess  tends 
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to  ahow  that  among  our  earliest  human  ancestors  the  family^  not 
the  tribe,  formed  the  nucleus  of  every  social  group,  and,  in  many 
cases,  was  itself  perhaps  the  only  social  group,"  **It  seems 
probable,  moreover,  that  monogamy  prevailed  almost  exclusively 
among  our  earliest  human  ancestors/'*  Promiscuity  belongs, 
not  to  the  most  primitive  times  or  to  the  regular  order  of  social 
life,  but  rather  to  exceptional  aeaaons  of  demoralization  or  con- 
fusion; to  times  of  decadence  rather  than  to  the  origins  of  the 
race.  Polyandry  has  grown  up  only  where  the  women  were  fewer 
than  the  men,  and  has  almost  necessarily  broken  down  when  the 
numerical  balance  between  the  sexes  was  restored.  Polygyny 
"has  been  less  prevalent  at  the  lowest  stages  of  civilization, — 
where  wars  do  not  seriously  disturb  the  proportion  of  the  sexes; 
where  life  is  chiefly  supported  by  hunting,  and  female  labor  is 
consequently  of  slight  value ;  where  there  is  no  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  no  distinction  of  class,  ^ — than  it  is  at  somew^hat  higher 
stages/^'  Where  it  does  exist,  it  is  invariably  confined  to  a 
small  minority  of  wealthy  and  powerful  menj  the  majority,  from 

I  choice  or  necessity,  are  always  monogamous.  First  and  last,  the 
strong  monogamous  instinct,  has  tended  to  exclude  promiscuous 
or  multiplied  sexual  connections,  and  to  built^  up  a  distinct  family 
order  round  about  monogamous  marriages,* 
The  etticient  races  who  liave  dominated  the  European  stage*  at 
|py  rate,  came  into  their  place  of  Iea4^1er8hip  and  advantage  under 
the  iliscipline  of  the  patriarchal  order  of  family  life.  Whether 
with  several  wives  or  with  ordy  one,  the  father  was  chief  and 
master  among  them,  and  the  family  showed  that  clear  authority 
and  close  organization  wliieb  was  to  serve  in  fulness  of  time  as 
the  prototype  and  the  model  for  the  State* 

From  the  Patriarchal  Family  to  the  State. —  Among  these 
Aryan  jwoples  there  was  hrst  tlie  family  ruled  by  the  father  as 
king  and  priest.  There  was  no  majority  for  the  sons  so  long  as 
their  father  lived*  They  might  marry  and  have  children,  but 
they  could  have  no  entirely  separate  and  independent  authority 
duriiig  their  father^s  life  save  such  as  he  suffered  them  to  exer- 

*  WeMennarck,  History  of  Human  Marrmyet  pp.  638,  64fl.  *  Id.  548. 

■  For  a  contrary  view  see  Avebiiry,    The  Origin  0/  Civilization  and  the 

Condition  of  Man.    0th  «d.,  LoudoUt  ltK)2. 
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cise.  All  that  they  possessed,  their  lives  even  and  the  lives 
those  dependent  upon  thera,  were  at  the  disposal  of  this  abso- 
lute father-sovereign.  Such  a  group  naturally  broadens  in  time 
into  the  *  House/  or  gens,  and  over  this  too  a  chief  kinsman  rules. 
There  are  common  religious  rites  and  observances  which  the  gens 
regards  as  symbolic  of  its  unity  as  a  composite  family;  and  heads 
of  houses  exercise  many  high  representative  and  probably  some 
imperative  magisterial  functions  by  virtue  of  their  position. 
Then,  as  the  social  order  widens,  Houses  are  in  their  turn 
absorbed.  The  first  distinctively  political  unit,  no  doubt,  was 
the  Tribe:  broader  than  the  g€n»  and  tending  to  subordinate  it; 
a  body  in  which  kinship  must  still  have  been  deemed  the  bond 
of  union,  but  in  which,  nevertheless^  it  must  have  been  z  very 
obscure  bond  indeed,  and  in  which  family  rights  must  steadily 
have  tended  to  give  way  before  the  establishment  of  a  common 
order  within  which  the  House  served  only  as  a  unit  of  member- 
ship and  a  corporation  for  worship. 

Tribes  at  length  united  to  form  a  State*  In  days  of  nomadic 
habit  the  organization  of  the  Tribe  sufficed,  and  no  more  fixed, 
definite,  or  effective  order  was  attempted.  But  when  a  people's 
travelling  days  were  over,  a  settled  life  brought  new  needs  of 
organization:  a  larger  |X)wer  must  have  sprung  up  almost  of 
itself.  Then  a  very  significant  thing  happened.  The  State  in 
effect  ousted  both  the  House  and  the  Tribe  from  their  functions 
as  political  units,  and  came  itself  to  rest,  not  uix)n  these  for 
foundation,  but  upon  the  family,  the  original  formation  of  the 
social  substructure.  Tribe  and  gens  served  henceforth  only  as 
religious  corporations  or  as  the  convenient  units  of  representa* 
tion  in  the  action  of  the  State. 

PrepouesBions  ta  be  put  away.  —  In  looking  back  to  tbt*  first 
stages  of  political  development,  it  is  necessary  to  put  away  from 
the  mind  certain  prepossessions  which  are  both  prr  ,  '  '  tti- 
mate  to  modern  conceptions  of  government,  but  v  ,  v# 

found  no  place  in  primitive  thought  on  the  It  tB  not 

possible  nowadays  to  understand  the  » " •  i -  ». ;  ,..;*..», .,^g 

without  thus  first  divesting  the  miit  .^t 

natural  and  apparently  most  nece^  li 

separate  us  from  the  infancy  of  .  ..  .^.,  .,.^.„.„.     ..  ■« 
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whole  length  of  the  history  of  human  thought,  from  the  ideas  into 
which  the  fathers  of  the  race  were  born  ;  and  nothing  but  a  most 
credulotis  movement  of  the  imagination  can  euable  the  student  of 
to^ay  to  throw  himself  back  into  those  conceptions  of  social  con- 
nection and  authority  in  which  government  took  its  rise. 

The  State  and  the  Land.  —  How  is  it  possible,  for  instance,  foi 
the  modern  mind  to  conceive  distinctly  a  travelling  political  organi- 
zation, a  State  without  territorial  boundaries  or  the  need  of  them, 
composed  of  persons,  but  associated  with  no  fixed  or  certain  habi- 
tat ?  And  yet  such  were  the  early  tribal  states,  —  nomadic  groupg, 
now  and  again  himting,  fishing,  or  tending  their  herds  by  this  or 
that  particular  river  or  opon  this  or  that  familiar  mountain  slope 
or  inland  seashore,  but  never  regarding  themselves  or  regarded  by 
their  neighbors  as  finally  identified  w4th  any  definite  territory. 
Historians  have  pointed  out  the  abundant  evidences  of  these  facta 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Europe  no  farther  back  than 
the  fifth  century  of  our  own  era.  The  Franks  came  pouring  into 
the  Roman  empire  just  because  they  had  had  no  idea  theretofore 
of  being  confined  to  any  particular  Frank'/an(/,  They  left  no 
France  behind  them  at  the  sources  of  the  Khine ;  and  their  kings 
quitted  those  earlier  seats  of  their  race,  not  as  kings  of  France^ 
but  as  kings  of  the  Franks.  There  were  kings  of  the  Franks 
when  the  territory  now  called  Germany,  as  well  as  that  now 
known  as  France,  was  in  the  possession  of  that  imperious  race: 
and  tliey  l^ecame  kings  of  France  only  when,  some  centuries  later, 
they  had  settled  down  to  the  unaccustomed  habit  of  confining 
themselves  to  a  single  land.  Drawn  by  the  processes  of  feudali- 
zation  (pag^s  109,  115,  129),  sovereignty  then  found  at  last  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name. 

The  same  was  true  of  the  other  Germanic  nations.  They 
also  had  chiefs  who  were  the  chiefH  of  j>eople,  not  the  chiefs  of 
Iftadii.  There  were  kings  of  the  English  for  many  a  year,  even 
for  several  centuries  after  a.d.  449,  before  there  was  such  a  thing 
aa  a  king  of  England.  Jolm  was  the  first  ofiicially  to  assume  the 
latter  title.  From  the  first,  it  is  true,  social  organization  has 
everywhere  tended  to  connect  itself  more  and  more  intimately 
with  the  land  from  which  etich  social  group  has  drawn  its  suste- 
ftaoee.     When  the  migratory  life  was'  over,  especially,  and  tht 
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settled  occupations  of  agriculture  had  brought  men  to  a  stand 
upon  the  land  which  they  were  learning  to  till,  political  life, 
like  all  the  other  communal  activities,  came  to  be  associated 
more  and  more  directly  with  the  land  on  which  each  community 
lived*  But  such  a  connection  between  lordsliip  and  land  was  a 
slowly  developed  notion,  not  a  notion  twin-born  with  the  notion  of 
govemmeiit. 

Modern  definitions  of  a  State  always  limit  sovereignty  to 
some  definite  land.  '*A  State"  —  mns  the  modern  definition  — 
"is  a  People  organized  for  law  within  a  definite  territory/'  But 
the  first  builders  of  government  would  not  have  found  such  a 
definition  intelligible.  They  coidd  not  have  understood  why 
they  might  not  move  their  whole  people,  'bag  and  baggage/  to 
other  lands,  or  why,  for  the  matter  of  that,  they  might  not  keep 
them  moving  their  tents  and  possessions  iinrestingly  from  place 
to  place  in  perpetual  migration,  without  in  the  least  disturbing 
the  integrity  or  even  the  administration  of  their  infant  *  State/ 
Each  organized  group  of  men  had  other  means  of  knowing  their 
unity  than  mere  neighborhood  to  one  another;  other  means  of 
distinguishing  themselves  from  similar  groups  of  men  than  dis- 
tance or  the  intervention  of  mountain  or  stream.  The  original 
groups  were  knit  together  by  bonds  closer  than  those  of  geog- 
raphy, more  real  than  the  bonds  of  mere  contiguity.  They  were 
bound  together  by  real  or  assumed  kinship.  They  bad  a  corporate 
existence  which  they  regarded  as  inhering  in  their  blood  and  as 
expressed  in  all  their  daily  relations  with  each  other.  They 
lived  together  because  of  these  i-elations ;  they  were  not  related 
because  they  lived  together. 

Contract  versus  Status,  —  Scarcely  less  necessaiy  to  modem 
thought  than  the  idea  of  territoriality  as  connected  with  the  exist- 
ence of  a  State,  is  the  idea  of  contract  as  determining  the  relations 
of  individuals.  And  yet  this  idea,  too,  must  be  put  away  if  we 
would  understand  primitive  society.  In  that  society  men  were 
bom  into  the  station  and  the  part  they  were  to  have  througho\it 
life,  as  they  still  are  among  the  peoples  who  preserve  their  earliest 
sonceptions  of  sot^ial  order.  This  »s  known  as  the  law  of  stahis. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  or  of  vohintary  arrangement  in  what 
relations  men  shall  stand  towards  each  other  as  individuals,     Ho 
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who  18  bom  a  slave,  let  him  remain  a  slave ;  the  artisan^  an  arti 
san;  the  priest,  a  priest,  —  is  the  comniand  of  the  law  of  staitis. 
Excellency  cannot  avail  to  raise  any  man  alx>ve  his  parentage j 
aptitude  is  suffered  to  operate  only  within  the  sphere  of  each 
man's  birthright  Ko  man  may  lose  'caste'  without  losing 
respectability  also  and  forfeiting  the  protection  of  the  law.  Or, 
to  go  back  to  a  less  developed  society,  no  son,  however  gifted, 
may  lawfully  break  away  from  the  authority  of  his  father,  how- 
ever cruel  or  incapable  that  father  may  be ;  or  make  any  alliance 
which  will  in  the  least  degree  draw  him  away  from  the  family 
alliance  and  duty  into  which  he  was  born.  There  is  no  thought 
of  cooti'act  Every  man*a  career  is  determined  for  him  before 
his  birth.  His  blood  makes  his  life.  To  break  away  from  one^s 
birth  station,  under  such  a  sj^stem,  is  to  make  breach  not  only  of 
social,  but  also  of  religious  duty,  and  to  bring  upon  oneself  the 
curses  of  men  and  gods.  Primitive  society  rested,  not  upon  con- 
tract, but  upon  siatm,  Slaim  had  to  be  broken  through  by  some 
conscious  or  unconscious  revolution  before  so  much  as  the  idea 
of  contract  could  arise ;  and  wlien  that  idea  did  arise,  change  and 
variety  were  assured.  Change  of  the  existing  social  order  was 
the  last  thing  of  which  the  primitive  community  dreamed;  and 
those  races  which  allowed  the  rule  of  fdatua  to  harden  about  their 
lives  still  stand  where  they  stood  a  thousand  years  *^o.  **  The 
leaving  of  men  to  have  their  careers  determined  by  their  efficien- 
cies,'* says  Mr.  Spencer,  **  we  may  call  the  principle  of  change  in 
social  organization/' 

Theories  concerning  the  Origin  of  the  State :  the  Contract 
Theory.  —  Such  views  of  primitive  iiueiety  furnish  us  with  destruc* 
tiv©  dissolvents  of  certain  theories  once  of  almost  universal  vogue 
as  to  the  origin  of  governmcmt.  The  most  famous,  and  for  our 
present  purposes  most  important,  of  these  theories  is  that  which 
ascribes  the  origin  of  government  to  a  'social  compact'  among 
primitive  men. 


Tlie  most  notable  names  connected  with  this  theory  as  nmd  to  acoottnt 
for  the  existcmce  of  political  flociety  are  the  names  of  Hooker,  Hobbea^ 
Locke,  aud  Houfiaeaa.  It  in  to  be  found  developed  \n  Hooker^s  Ecclesias* 
ttt4il  Polity,  Hobbes*  Leviathan,  Locke^a  OivU  Chwrnment,  and  RoQJBseau^a 
The  Sodal  Contraci^ 
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This  theory  begins  always  with  the  assumption  that  there  exists, 
outside  of  and  above  the  laws  of  men,  a  Law  of  Nature,'  Hobbes 
conceived  this  Law  to  include  "justice,"  "equity/*  "modesty/* 
"  mercy  *^;  "in  sura,  *  doing  to  others  as  we  would  be  done  to,'" 
A.11  its  chief  commentators  considered  it  the  abstract  standard  to 
which  human  law  should  conform.  Into  this  Law  priraitive  men 
were  born.  It  was  binding  upon  their  individual  consciences  j  bat 
their  consciences  were  overwhelmed  by  individual  pride,  ambi- 
tion, desire,  and  passion,  which  were  strong  enough  to  abrogate 
Nature's  Law.  That  Law,  besides,  did  not  bind  men  together*  Its 
dictates,  if  obeyed,  would  indeed  enable  them  to  live  tolerably 
with  one  another ;  but  its  dictates  were  not  obeyed ;  and,  even  if 
they  had  been,  woiUd  have  furnished  no  permanent  frame  of  civil 
government,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  sanction  magistracies,  the 
setting  of  some  men  to  be  judges  of  the  duty  and  conduct  of  other 
men,  but  left  eaf'h  conscience  to  command  absolutely  the  conduct 
of  the  individual,  In  the  language  of  the  *  judicious  Hooker,* 
the  laws  of  Nature  "do  bind  men  absolutely,  even  as  they  are 
men,  although  they  have  never  any  settled  fellowship,  never  any 
solemn  agreement,  amongst  themselves  what  to  do  or  not  to  do; 
but  forasmuch  as  we  are  not  by  ourselves  sufficient  to  furnish 
ourselves  with  competent  store  of  things  needful  for  such  a  life 
as  our  Nature  doth  desire,  a  life  lit  for  the  dignity  of  man,  there- 
fore to  supply  these  defects  and  imperfections  which  are  in  us 
living  single  and  solely  by  ourselves,  we  are  naturally  induced  to 
seek  communion  and  fellowship  with  others*  This  was  the  cause 
of  men  uniting  themselves  at  first  in  politic  societies."*  In  other 
words,  the  belligerent,  non-social  parts  of  man*3  character  were 
originally  too  strong  for  this  Law  of  Nature,  and  the '  state  of 
nature,'  in  which  that  Law^  and  only  that  Law,  offered  restraint 
to  the  selfish  passions,  became  practically  a  atate  of  irar,  and  con- 
sequently intolerable.  It  was  brought  to  an  end  in  the  only  way 
in  which  such  a  condition  of  affairs  could  be  brought  to  an  end 
without  mutual  extermination,  namely,  by  common  consent,  by 
men'a  ^^  agreeing  together  mutually  to  enter  into  one  community 

i  FfT  ttit^  r  rory  of  this  conceptiuu  of  a  Law  of  Nature*  we  M&itie, 

AnrinU  Lav  ,  L 

<  iCcelcMUutuMi  {i}iUy,  Book  t,  «ec.  10. 
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and  make  one  body  politic."  (Locke,)  This  agreement  meant  sub* 
mission  to  soraeoue  common  authority,  whicb  sbould  judge  between 
man  and  man ;  the  surrender  on  the  part  of  eatth  man  of  all  rights 
antagonistic  to  the  rights  of  others  j  forbearance  and  cooperation, 
Locke  confidently  affirmed  "that  all  men  are  naturally  in  that 
state  [a  statey  i.e.,  of  nature],  and  remain  so  tillj  by  their  own 
consents,  they  make  themselvee  members  of  some  politic  society/*' 
It  was  only  as  the  result  of  deliberate  choice,  in  the  presence  of 
the  possible  alternative  of  continuing  in  this  state  of  nature^  that 
commonwealths  came  into  being. 

Traditions  of  an  Original  Lawgiver.  —  Ancient  tradition 
had  another  way  of  accoimting  for  the  origin  of  laws  and  institu* 
tions.    The  thought  of  almost  every  nation  of  antiquity  went  back      JA 
to  some  single  lawgiver   at  whose  hands  their  government  had   *\/k 
taken  its  essential  and  characteristic  form,  if  not  its  beginning.  ^ i/6j 
There  was  a  Hoses  in  the  bfickground  of  many  a  history  besidesy  i/  ^ 
that  of  the  Jews.     In  the  East  there  was  Menu;  Crete  had  her 
Minus;   Athens  her   Solon  j   Sparta   her  Lycurgus;   Rome  her     ik 
Numa;   England  her   Alfred,     These   names  do  not  indeed  in   *  ^jj 
ever}''  instance  stand  so  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  government ;  #*^*^ 
but  they  do  carry  the  mind  back  in  almost  every  case  to  the  birth   Wv 
of  nati<mcd  systems,  and  suggest  the  overshadowing  influence  of  Qlv^ 
individual  statesmen  as  the  creative  jiower  in  framing  the  greater    \j^ 
combinations  of  politics.     They  bnng  the  conception  of  conscious    |6 
choice  into  the  history  of  institutions.    They  look  upon  system 8|   *1^ 
as  made,  rather  thati  as  developed.  j^ 

Theory  of  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  State.  — Not  altogetMSY^i  ^ 
onlike  these  ancient  conceptions  of  lawgivers  towering  d}mp?w* 
other  men  in  wisdom  and  authority,  dominating  political  construc- 
tion, and  possibly  inspired  by  divine  suggestion,  is  that  more 
modern  idea  which  attributes  human  government  to  the  imme- 
diate institution  of  God  himself,  —  to  the  direct  mandate  of  the 
Creator,  This  theory  has  taken  either  the  definite  form  of  regard* 
ing  human  nders  as  the  direct  vicegerents  of  God*  or  the  vague 
turm  of  regarding  government  as  in  some  way  given  to  man  u 
part  ol  his  original  make-up 

The  Theories  and  the  Faets. —  Modern  research  into  the 
iarly  history  of  mankind  has  made  it  possible  to  reconstruct, 
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This  theory  begins  always  with  the  assumption  that  there  exists, 
ontside  of  and  above  the  laws  of  men,  a  Law  of  Nature.^  Hobbea 
conceived  this  Law  to  include  *^ justice,"  "equity/*  "modesty," 
"mercy";  **m  sum,  ^ doing  to  others  as  we  would  be  done  to."* 
All  its  chief  commentators  considered  it  the  abstract  standard  to 
which  human  law  should  conform.  Into  this  Law  primitive  mea 
were  boro.  It  was  binding  upon  their  individual  consciences;  but 
their  conseiencea  were  overwhelmed  by  individual  pride,  ambi- 
tion, desire,  and  passion,  which  were  strong  enough  to  abrogate 
Nature's  Law.  That  Law,  besides,  did  not  bind  men  toff ether.  Its 
dictates,  if  obeyed,  would  indeed  enable  them  t-o  live  tolerably 
with  one  another  j  but  its  dictates  were  not  obeyed;  and,  even  if 
they  had  been,  would  have  furnished  no  permanent  frame  of  ci^'il 
government,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  sanction  magistracies,  the 
setting  of  some  men  to  be  judges  of  the  duty  and  conduct  of  other 
men,  but  left  each  conscience  to  command  absolutely  the  conduct 
of  the  individual  In  the  language  of  the  *  judicious  Hooker/ 
the  laws  of  Nature  "do  bind  men  absolutely,  even  as  they  are 
men,  although  they  have  never  any  settled  fellowsliip,  never  any 
solemn  agreement,  amongst  themselves  what  to  do  or  not  to  do; 
but  forasmuch  as  we  are  not  by  ourselves  sufficient  to  furnish 
ourselves  with  competent  store  of  things  needful  for  such  a  life 
as  our  Nature  doth  desire,  a  life  fit  for  the  dignity  of  man,  there- 
fore to  supply  these  defects  and  imperfections  which  are  in  us 
living  single  and  solely  by  ourselves,  we  are  naturally  induced  to 
seek  communion  and  fellowship  with  others*  This  was  the  cause 
of  men  uniting  themselves  at  first  in  politic  societies."*  In  other 
words,  the  belligerent,  non-social  parts  of  man's  character  were 
originally  too  strong  for  this  Law  of  Nature,  and  the  '  state  of 
nature,*  in  which  that  Law,  and  only  that  Law,  offered  restraint 
to  the  selfish  passions,  became  practically  a  state  of  tmr,  and  con- 
sequently intolerable.  It  was  brought  to  an  end  in  the  only  way 
in  which  such  a  condition  of  affairs  could  be  brought  to  an  end 
without  mutual  extermination,  namely,  by  common  consent,  by 
men's  "agreeing  together  mutually  to  enter  into  one  community 

1  For  the  natural  hwtory  of  Lhia  conception  of  a  Law  of  Nature,  flee  Maine, 
Ancient  Law,  Chap.  111. 

«  Eccle9ia8tiral  PolUu,  Book  L ,  see.  10. 
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and  make  one  body  politic."  (Locke.)  This  agreement  meant  sub- 
jnission  to  some  one  common  authority,  which  should  judge  between 
man  and  man ;  the  surrender  on  the  part  of  each  man  of  all  rights 
antagomstic  to  the  rights  of  others  j  forbearance  and  cooperation. 
Locke  confidently  affirmed  **that  all  men  are  naturally  in  that 
state  [a  state,  i.e.f  of  nature],  and  remain  so  till,  by  their  own 
consents^  they  make  themselves  members  of  some  politic  society." 
It  was  only  as  the  result  of  deliberate  choice,  in  the  presence  of 
the  possible  alternative  of  continuing  in  this  state  of  nature,  that 
commonwealths  came  into  l>eitig. 

Traditioiis  of  an  Original  Lawgiver.  —  Ancient  tradition 
had  another  way  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  laws  and  institu- 
tions.   The  thought  of  almost  every  nation  of  antiquity  went  hac:k      A  A 
to  some  single  lawgiver   at  whose  hands  their  government  had    ' ^m 
taken  its  essential  and  characteristic  form,  if  not  its  beginning.^  K^^ 
There  was  a  Moses  in  the  background  of  many  a  history  besides;  ^i(  6 
that  of  the  Jews,    In  the  East  there  was  Menu;  Crete  had  her 
Minos;   Athens   her  Solon  j   Sparta   her   Lycurgus;   Rome  her     ii 
Numa;   England  her  Alfred.     These   names  do  not  indeed   in   *^m 
every  instance  stand  so  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  government ;  ^r^ 
but  they  do  carry  the  mind  back  in  almost  every  case  to  the  birth   «<^ 
of  national  systems,  and  suggest  the  overshadowing  influence  of  ^v^ 
individual  statesmen  as  the  creative  power  in  framing  the  greater    vj^ 
combinations  of  politics.     They  bring  the  conception  of  conscious    |&_^ 
choice  into  the  history  of  institutions.     They  look  upon  systems!  Yu 
as  madej  rather  than  as  developed.  j^ 

Theory  of  the  Divine  Ori^n  of  the  State.  — Nut  altogeti*ij-y^ 
unlike  these  ancient  conceptions  of  lawgivers  towering  ^mfyw"  ^^ 
other  men  in  wisdom  and  authority,  dominating  political  construc- 
tion, and  possibly  inspired  by  divine  suggestion,  is  that  more 
modern  idea  which  attributes  human  government  to  the  imme- 
diate institution  of  God  himself,  —  to  the  direct  mandate  of  the 
Creator.  This  theory  has  taken  either  the  definite  form  of  regard- 
ing human  rulers  as  the  direct  vicegerents  of  God*  or  the  vague 
form  of  regarding  government  as  in  some  way  given  to  man  as 
part  of  his  original  raake-up 

The  Theories  and  the  Facta,  —  Modem  research  into  the 
iarly  histoiy  of  mankind   has   made  it  possible  to  reconstruct, 
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in  outline,  much  of  the  thought  and  practice  of  primitive  sooiet 
and  has  thus  revealed  facts  which  render  it  impossible  for  us  ' 
accept  any  of  these  views  as  adequately  explaining  what  they 
seek  to  explain.    The  defects  of  the  social  compact  theory  are  too 
plain  to  need  more  than  brief  mention.     That  theory  simply  has 
no  historical  foundation.     The  family  was  the  original,  and  stahis 
the  fixed  basis,  of  primitive  society.     The  individual  counted  for 
nothing;  society — the  family,  the  tribe — counted  for  everything. 
Government  came,  so  to  say,  before  the  individual  and  was  coeval 
with  his  lirst  human  instincts.     There  was  no  place  for  contract; 
and  yet  this  theory  makes  contract  the  first  fact  of  social  life^y 
Such  a  contract  as  it  imagines  could  not  have  stood  unless  8U|^H 
ported  by  that  reverence  for  *  law '  which  is  an  altogether  modem 
principle  of  action.     The  times  in  which  government  originated 
knew  absolutely  nothing  of  law  as  we  conceive  it    The  only  bond 
waa  kinship,  —  the  common  blood  of  the  community;   the  onI«H 
individuality  was  the  individuality  of  the  community  as  a  whol^H 
Man  was  merged  in  society.     Without  kinship  there  was  no  duty 
and  no  union.     It  was  not  by  compounding  rights,  but  by  assas 
ing  kinship,  that  groups  widened  into  States,  —  not  by  cont 
but  by  adoption.    Kot  deliberate  and  reasoned  respect  for  laii 
but  habitual   and  instinctive   respect  for   authority,   held  me 
together;    and  authority  did  not  rest  upon   mutual  agreemenl 
but  upon  mutual  subordination. 

Of  the  theories  of  the  origination  of  government  in  indi- 
vidual lawgiving  or  in  divine  dictate,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  one  exaggerates  the  part  played  by  human  choice,  and  tt 
other  the   part   played    by    man's    implanted    instincts,   in  th 
formation  juid  shaping  of  political  society. 

The  Trpth  in  the  Theories.  —  tlpon  each  of  these  theoried 
nevertheless,  there  evidently  lies  the  shadow  of  a  truth.    Althougl 
government  did  not  originate  in  a  deliberate  contract,  and  althoug 
no  system  of  law  or  of  social  order  was  ever  made  *  out  of  handl 
by  any  one  man,  government  was  not  all  a  mere  spontane 
growth.     Deliberate  choice  has  always  played  a  part  in  its  deve 
opment.     It  was  not,  on  the  one  hand,  given  to  man  ready-mj 
by  God,  nor  was  it,  on  the  other  hand,  a  human  contrivance.     I^ 
its  origin  it  was  spontaneous,  natural,  twin-bom  with  man  and 
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the  family;  Aristotle  was  simply  stating  a  fact  when  he  said, 
'^Man  is  by  nature  a  political  animaL"  But,  once  having  arisen, 
goremment  was  aifected,  and  profoundly  affected,  by  inan-s 
ehoioe ;  only  that  choice  entered,  not  to  originate,  but  to  modify 
government 

Conclution.  —  Viewed  in  the  light  of  '*the  observed  and 
recorded  experience  of  mankind,**  **  the  ground  and  origin  of 
society  is  not  a  compact ;  that  never  existed  in  any  known  case, 
and  never  was  a  condition  of  obligation  either  in  primitive  or 
developed  societies,  either  between  subjects  and  sovereign,  or 
between  the  equal  members  of  a  sovereign  body.  The  true 
ground  is  the  acceptance  of  conditions  which  came  into  exist- 
ence by  the  sociability  inherent  in  man,  and  were  developed  by 
man*8  spontaneous  search  after  convenience.  The  statement  that 
while  the  constitution  of  man  is  tbe  work  of  nature,  that  of  the 
state  is  the  work  of  ai't,  is  as  misleading  as  the  opposite  state- 
ment that  governments  are  not  made,  but  grow.  Tlie  truth  lies 
between  them,  in  such  propositions  as  that  institutions  owe  their 
nee  and  development  to  deliberate  hiiman  effort,  working  in 
irdance  with  cireumstances  naturally  fixed  both  in  human 
diaracter  and  in  the  external  field  of  its  activity/'  * 

The  Beg:i]ining8  of  Government.  —  Government  must  have 
had  substantially  the  same  early  lii story  amongst  all  progressive 
races.  It  must  have  begun  in  clearly  defined  family  discipline. 
Such  discipline  would  scarcely  be  possible  among  races  in  which 
coDS«anguinity  was  subject  to  profound  confusion  and  in  which 
family  organization  therefore  had  no  clear  basis  of  authority  on 
which  to  rest.  In  every  ease,  it  would  seem,  the  origination  of 
what  we  should  deem  worthy  of  the  name  of  governmrnt  must 
have  awaited  the  development  of  some  sucli  definite  family  as 
that  in  which  the  father  was  known,  and  known  as  ruler. 
Whether  or  not  the  patriarchal  family  was  the  first  form  of  the 
family,  it  must  have  furnished  the  first  adequate  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Family  the  Primal  Unit.  — The  family  was  the  primal 
it  of  political  society,  and  the  seed-bed  of  all  larger  gro^vths  of 
rnment.     The  individuals  that  were  drawn  together  to  con* 

^  Jobn  Morley,  BousteaUt  Vol  II. «  pp.  18S-4. 
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itittitu  the  furlit^i^t  conimunities  were  not  individual  men^  as 
k^Looko  and  I^ookr^'s  no-thi^orists  would  lead  us  to  believe,  but 
Individual  familiitjs;  and  the  organization  of  these  familios, 
nrhetber  singly  or  in  groups,  furnished  the  ideas  in  which  i)oliti- 
nooioty  took  its  root.  The  members  of  each  family  were 
bound  together  by  kinship*  The  father's  authority  bore  the 
iiugle  sanction  of  his  being  the  fountain-head  of  the  common 
I  *  *  ^  itionship.  No  other  l>ond  was  known,  or  was  then  con* 
k  .  t»xcept  this  single  bond  of  blood-relationship.     A  man 

out  of  this  uircle  of  kinship  was  outside  the  boundaries  of  pos- 
^iible  friendship,  wai*  m  of  course  rui  alien  and  an  enemy. 

Penittence  of  the  Idea  of  Kinship.  —  When  £;ociety  grew, 

a  grew  without  any  idiaiige  of  this  idea.     Kinship  was  stilly 

^tolaally  or  lheoreUcalh\  its  only  araalgam.    The  commonwaaltli 

for  long  eonceivod  of  as  being  cmly  a  laigier  Icmdivd*     Wbttt 

t||y  ealuml  iiierMUM  a  bunily  naltiplied  its  bnuiebm  aad  widened 

[into  a  yifit,  and  Uitre  was  no  grandfather,  gnni-ffiadbther,  ot 

palriaroh  Uriiig  tci  kMp  il  log^Hier  in  netad  dooMSlifi 

il  womld  slUl  not  MfMiUto.    TIm  cxtxnd  wtlMnfy  of 

eonld  ba  replnaed  by  Hit  lev  «Hpnliaifliif« 

ftt  litU#  l6s$  fffwrntd  antborl^  of  aone  wiluoltti  eligr  of  the 

^Ro«it/ Mm  oUtal  living  anandul,  or  OenioMonpnbfe.    Here 

1  ba  Iki  nuitaiili  for  a  oiunplefe  bodr  ^itie  held  lM¥tb«jr 

ki^  Itia  old  fibva  of  notenl  kinsbip. 

.  —  urgani^uoQ  npQA 
basis  of  a  fatit&Bm  Vimkip  wm  hmattt  I 
in  primitiT^  acvveljr.    Hmm  vis  tli#  ttody,  and 
I  of  m^tfiiuti,  vkieb  to  Ik*  tibmgkl  of  tkna  I 
i  il  alL    Tb«  nAoplid  mam  mm  nn  lioa  nm  a  i 
HmOj  Uttn  wna  hm  wko  wna  atvnI-kocB.    Hit 
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fore,  or  artificially,  Houses  widened  into  tribes,  and  tribes  into 
commonwealths,  without  loss  of  that  kinship  in  the  absence  of 
which,  to  the  thiakin^^  of  primitive  men,  there  could  be  no  com- 
munion, and  therefore  no  community,  at  alL 

Kinship  and  Eeligion.  —  In  this  development  kinship  and 
religion  operated  as  the  two  chief  formative  influences.  Reli- 
gion seems  in  most  instances  to  have  been  at  first  only  the  expres* 
sion  of  kinship*  The  central  and  most  sacred  worship  of  each 
group  of  men,  whether  family  or  tribe,  was  the  worship  of  ances- 
tors. At  the  family  or  communal  altar  the  worshipper  came  into 
the  presence  of  the  shades  of  tlie  great  dead  of  liis  family  or  race. 
To  them  he  did  homage;  from  them  he  craved  protection  and 
guidance*  The  adopted  man,  therefore,  when  received  into  this 
hallowed  communion  with  the  gods  of  the  family,  accepted  its 
fathers  as  his  own,  and  took  upon  himself  the  most  solemn 
duties  and  acquired  the  most  sacred  privileges  of  kinship*  So, 
too,  of  the  family  adopted  into  the  gens,  or  the  gens  received  into 
the  tribe.  The  new  group  accepted  the  ancestry  by  accepting  the 
worship  of  the  adopting  House  or  comraunit}^ 

Religion  was  thus  quite  inseparably  linked  with  kinship.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  thought  of  which  kinship  was  the 
embodiment.  It  was  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  common  blood,  the 
expression  of  its  oneness,  its  sanctity,  its  obligations*  He  who 
had  entered  into  the  bonds  of  this  religion  had,  therefore,  entered 

^into  the  heart  of  kinship  and  taken  of  its  life-blootl.  His  blood- 
relationship  was  thus  rendered  no  fiction  at  all  to  the  thought  of 
that  day,  but  a  solemn  verity,  to  which  every  religious  ceremo- 
nial bore  impressive  witness. 
■  The  Bonds  of  Religioii  and  Precedent.  —  The  results  of  such 
a  ^stem  of  life  and  thought  were  most  momentous.  It  is  com- 
monplace now  to  remark  upon  English  regard  for  precedent,  and 
upon  the  interesting  development  of  •common'  and  'case'  law. 
But  not  even  an  Englishman  or  an  American  can  easily  conceive 
of  any  such  reverential  regard  for  precedent  as  must  have  resulted 
from  a  canonization  of  ancestors.  We  have  ourselves  in  a  meas- 
ure  canonized  our  own  forefathers  of  the  revolutionary  era,  wor- 
shipping them  around  fourth  of  July  altars,  to  the  great  benefit 
both  of  our  patriotism  and  of  our  political  morality.    But  the  men 
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of  '76,  we  are  all  willing  to  acknowledge,  were  at  their  greatest 
only  mew.     The  ancestor  of  the  primitive  man  became,  on  the 

*  contrary,  a  god,  and  a  god  of  undying  power.  His  spirit  lived 
on  to  bless  or  to  curse.  His  favor  had  to  be  propitiated^  his 
auger  appeased.  And  herein  was  a  terribly  effective  sanction 
for  precedent*  It  was  no  light  matter  to  depart  from  the  prac- 
tices of  these  potent  ancestors.  To  do  so  was  to  run  in  the  face 
of  the  deities.  It  was  to  outrage  all  religious  feeling,  to  break 
away  from  all  the  duties  of  spiritual  kinship.  Precedent  was 
under  such  circumstances  imperative.  Precedent  of  course  soon 
aggregated  into  custom,  —  such  custom  as  it  is  now  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  conceive  of,  — a  supreme,  uniform,  imperious,  infrangible 
rule  of  life  which  brought  within  its  inexorable  commands  every 
detail  of  daily  conduct. 

The  Reign  of  Clistom.  —  This  reign  of  customary  law  was 
long  and  decisive.  Its  tendency  was  to  stiffen  social  life  into  a 
formula.  It  left  almost  no  room  at  all  for  the  play  of  individu- 
ality. The  family  was  a  despotism,  society  a  routine.  There 
was  for  each  man  a  rigorous  drill  of  conformity  to  the  custom  of 
his  tribe  and  house.  Superstition  strengtliened  every  cord  and 
knot  of  the  network  of  observance  which  bound  men  to  the  prac- 
tices of  their  fathers  and  their  neighbors.  That  tyranny  of  social 
convention  which  men  of  independent  or  erratic  impulse  nowa- 
days find  so  irksome,  —  that  *  tyrajiny  of  one's  next-door  neigh- 
bor* against  which  there  are  now  and  again  found  men  bold 
enough  to  rebel,  —  had  its  ideal  archetype  in  this  rigid  uniformity 
of  custom  which  held  ancient  society  in  hard  crystallization. 

Fixity  of  System  the  Bole,  Change  the  Exceptioit  —  Such 

'  was  the  discipline  that  moulded  the  infancy  of  political  society : 
within  the  family,  the  supreme  will  of  the  father;  outside  the 
family,  the  changeless  standards  of  religious  opinion.  The  ten- 
dency^  of  course,  was  for  custom  to  become  fixed  in  a  crust  too 
solid  ever  to  be  broken  through*    In  the  majority  of  cases,  more- 

f  over,  this  tendency  was  fulfilled.  Many  races  have  never  come  out 
of  this  tutelage  of  inexorable  custom*  Many  others  have  advanced 
only  so  far  beyond  it  as  those  caste  systems  in  which  the  law  of 
Mtatus  and  the  supremacy  of  immemorial  custuin  have  worked  out 
their  logical  result  in  an  unchanging  balance  of  hereditary  classes. 
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ie  majority  of  mankind  have  remained  stationary  in  one  oi 
another  of  the  earliest  stages  of  political  development,  their  laws 
now  constituting  as  it  were  ancient  records  out  of  which  the 
learned  may  rewrite  the  early  histx)ry  of  those  other  races  whom 
primitive  custom  did  not  stagnate,  but  whose  systems  both  of 
government  and  of  thought  still  retain  many  traces  (illegible 
without  illumination  from  the  facts  of  modern  savage  life)  of  a 
similar  infancy.  Stagnation  has  beeu  the  rule,  progress  the  ex- 
ception. The  greater  part  of  the  world  illustrates  in  its  laws  and 
institutions  what  the  rest  of  tlie  world  has  escaped ;  the  rest  of 
the  world  illustrates  what  favorable  chauge  was  capable  of  mak- 
ing out  of  the  primitive  practices  with  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  has  remained  perforce  content. 

Changes  of  System  oatrun  Changes  of  Idea. — The  original 
likeness  of  the  progressive  races  to  those  whidi  have  stood  still 
is  witnessed  by  that  persistency  of  idea  of  which  I  have  alreatiy 
spoken.  Progress  has  brought  nations  out  of  the  primitive  prac- 
tices vastly  more  rapidly  than  it  has  brought  them  out  of  the 
primitive  ideas  of  political  society.  Practical  reform  has  now 
and  again  attained  a  speed  that  has  never  been  possible  to  thought. 
Instances  of  this  so  abound  in  the  daily  history  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive nations  of  the  world  of  to-day  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
difficult  for  us  to  realize  its  validity  in  the  world  of  the  first  days 
of  society.  Our  own  guilds  and  unions  and  orders,  merely  volun- 
tary and  conventional  organizations  as  they  are,  retain  in  their 
still  vivid  sense  of  the  brotherhood  of  their  members  at  least  a 
reminiscence  of  the  ideas  of  that  early  time  when  kinship  was 
the  only  conceivable  basis  of  association  between  man  and  man, 
when  "each  assemblage  of  men  seems  to  have  been  conceived  as 
a  Family."*  In  England  political  change  has  made  the  great 
strides  of  the  last  two  centuries  without  making  the  Crown 
any  less  the  central  object  of  the  theoretical  or  lawyerly  concep- 
tion of  the  English  couatitutiuu.      Every  day  witnesses  impor- 

It  extensions  and  even  alterations  of  the  law  in  our  courts 
tinder  the  semblance  of  a  simple  application  of  old  rules. 
Circumstances  alter  principles  as  well  as  eases,  but  it  is  only  the 
which  are  8upi>osed  to  be  altered.     The  principles  remain, 

»  Maine,  Early  History  of  InatUutiortu,  p.  232. 
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widi  tte 
pn^tioe,  dfeBS  9raec«l,  of  ftnliBf  a  bridfiL  *Good  blood*  still 
«OBtimes  to  wotk  vtmderay  tk^tgii  aebieviaM&t  hv  oane  to  be 
At  obIj^  real  patent  of  iu>b£li^  in  tlie  modeni  vocU.  Ib  a  tlioe- 
nod  irajs  we  are  more  adraznoed  tlan  we  tkimk  we  ar& 

HowdidChaafacBlvf — Tlie  great  qfoealioo,  then,  is.  How 
did  cfaaofie  eater  at  all  tliat  groit  nitraefj  ol  cuatom  in  vbidi  all 
oatioiia  onee  wote  abort  clothes^  and  m  whidi  ao  many  natiiMia 
•tiU  oeeopj  IbemaalTea  with  ^le  snpetatiiuiQa  and  Iha  anall  plagr 
of  ehildkoodf  How  did  it  come  abooA  Hiai  mae  men  beame 
,  while  moat  did  not  ?  This  i»  a  qtiesticm  bj  dd  meana 
to  aaawer,  bat  there  are  probabilitiea  which  maj  throw  aoma 
light  upon  it 

INIferonees  of  CaitooL^ — In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  all  the  groops  of  men  in  that  early  time  had  the  same 
enstoma.  Coatom  waa  doubtless  as  flexible  and  maHeaMe  in  its 
tn&ncy  aa  it  was  inflexible  and  changeless  in  its  old  ag^a.  In 
proportion  aa  group  separated  from  group  in  the  restleaa  daya 
of  the  nomadic  life^  custom  would  become  differentiated  from 
onstouL  Then,  after  first  being  the  eauset  isolation  would  become 
die  natural  result  of  differences  of  life  and  belief.  A  family  or 
tribe  which  had  taken  itself  apart  and  built  up  a  practice  and 
opinion  all  its  own  would  thereby  hare  made  itself  irrevocably 
a  stranger  to  its  one-time  kinsmen  ol  other  tribes.  ^Mien  its  life 
did  touch  their  life,  it  would  touch  to  clash,  and  not  to  harmonize 
or  unite.  Greeks,  Romans,  Celts,  had  probably  onee  been  a  single 
people ;  but  how  unlike  did  they  become ! 

Antagonism  between  Customs.  —  We  need  not  specially 
spur  our  imagiuiitions  to  realize  how  repugnant,  how  naturally 
antagonistiCi  to  each  other  families  or  tribes  or  races  would  be 
rendered  by  differences  of  custom.  *'  We  all  know  that  there  is 
nothing  that  human  beings  (especially  when  in  a  low  state  of 
cnlture)  are  so  little  disposed  to  tolerate  as  diyergencies  of  cus* 
tanii"  says  Mr.  Hamerton^  who  is  so  sure  of  the  fact  that  he  doea 
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not  stop  to  illiisti-ate  it.  How  *  odil/  if  not  *  ridiculous/  the  ways 
of  life  and  the  forms  of  belief  often  aeem  to  us  in  a  foreign 
country,  —  how  instiuctively  we  pronounce  them  inferior  to  our 
own!  The  Chinaman  manages  his  rice  quite  as  skilfully  with 
his  *  chop-sticks  ^  as  we  manage  ours  with  our  forks ;  and  yet  how 
*  queer,'  how  *  absurd  *  chop-sticks  are !  And  so  also  in  the 
weightier  matters  of  social  and  religious  practice. 

Competition  of  Customs.  -^  To  the  view  of  the  primitive 
man  all  customs,  great  or  small,  were  matters  of  religion.  His 
whole  life  was  an  affair  of  religion.  For  every  detail  of  conduct 
he  was  accountable  to  his  gods  and  to  the  religious  sentiment 
of  his  own  people.  To  tolerate  any  practices  different  from  those 
which  were  sanctioned  by  the  immemorial  usage  of  the  tribe  was 
to  tolerate  impiety.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  deepest  moment, 
therefore,  with  each  tribal  group  to  keep  itself  uncontaminated 
by  alien  custom,  to  stamp  such  custom  out  wherever  and  when- 
ever it  could  be  discovered.  That  was  a  time  of  war,  and  war 
meant  a  competition  of  customs.  The  conqueror  crashed  out  the 
practices  of  the  conquered  and  compelled  them  to  conform  to  his 
own. 

The  Better  prevail.  —  Of  course  in  such  a  competition  the 
better  custom  would  prevail  over  the  worse.*  The  patriarchal 
family,  with  its  strict  discipline  of  the  young  men  of  the  tribe, 
would  unquestionably  be  "  the  best  campaij^ning  family,*'  — 
would  supply  the  best  internal  organization  for  war.  Hence, 
probably,  the  national  aspect  of  the  world  to-day :  peoples  of 
patriarchal  tradition  occupying  in  unquestioned  ascendency  the 
choicest  districts  of  the  earth;  all  others  thrust  out  into  the  heats 
or  colds  of  the  less-favored  continents,  or  crowded  into  the  for- 
gotten comers  and  valley-closets  of  the  world.  So,  too,  with  the 
more  invigorating  and  sustaining  religions.  Those  tribes  which 
were  least  intimidated  by  petty  phantoms  of  superstition,  least 
hampered  by  the  chains  of  empty  but  imperative  religious  cere- 
monial, by  the  engrossing  observance  of  times  and  seasons,  having 
greater  confidence  in  their  gods,  would  have  greater  confidence  in 
themselves,  would  be  freer  to  win  fortune  by  tlieir  own  hands, 

i  For  the  best  development  of  the  whole  idea  of  tlm  paragraph  und  others 
^  ttUa  oouDection,  see  Bagehot,  PhyBic*  and  PolUia^  Chap.  II. 
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instead  of  passively  seeking  it  in  the  signs  of  the  heavens  or  in 
the  aspects  of  nearer  nature;  and  so  would  be  the  surer  con- 
querors  of  the  earth.  Religion  and  the  family  organiiation  were 
for  these  early  groups  of  kindred  men  the  two  indexes  of  charac> 
ter*  In  them  was  contained  inferiority  or  superiority.  The  most 
serviceable  customs  won  the  day. 

Isolation,  Btafnation.  —  Absolute  isolation  for  any  of  these 
early  groups  would  of  course  have  meant  stagnation ;  just  as 
surely  as  contact  with  other  groups  meant  war.  The  world, 
accordingly,  abounds  in  stagnated  nationalities ;  for  it  is  full  of 
instances  of  isolation.  The  great  caste  nations  are  examples.  It 
is,  of  course,  only  by  a  figure  of  speech  that  we  can  speak  of  vast 
peoples  like  those  of  China  and  India  as  isolated,  though  it  is 
scarcely  a  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  they  are  stagnated.  Still 
in  a  very  real  sense  even  these  populous  nations  were  isolated. 
We  may  say,  from  what  we  discern  of  the  movements  of  the 
nations  from  their  original  seats,  that  the  races  of  China  and 
India  were  the  *  back*water '  from  the  great  streams  of  migration. 
Those  great  streams  turned  towards  Europe  and  left  these  out- 
lying waters  to  subside  at  their  leisure.  In  subsiding  there  was 
no  little  commotion  amongst  them.  There  were  doubtless  as 
many  intertribal  wars  in  the  early  history  of  China  before  the 
amalgamation  of  the  vast  kingdom  as  tliere  have  been  in  the  his- 
tory of  India*  That  same  competition  of  custom  with  custom 
which  took  place  elsewhere,  also  took  place  there.  But  the  tribes 
which  pressed  into  China  were  probably  from  the  first  much  of  a 
kind,  with  differing  but  not  too  widely  contrasted  customs,  which 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  assume  at  a  now  very  remote  period 
a  uniformity  of  religion  and  of  social  organization  never  known 
amongst  the  peoples  that  had  gone  to  the  West ;  so  that,  before 
the  history  that  the  rest  of  the  world  remembers  had  begun, 
('hina's  wall  had  shut  her  in  to  a  safe  stagnation  of  monotonous 
uniformity.  The  great  Indian  castes  were  similarly  set  apart  in 
their  vast  peninsula  by  the  gigantic  mountains  which  piled  them- 
selves between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  continent  The  later 
conquests  which  China  and  India  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Oriental 
invaders  resulted  in  mere  overlordsliips,  which  changed  the  desti 
nation  of  taxesj  but  did  not  touch  the  forms  of  local  custom* 
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MoTement  and  Change  in  tlie  West.  —  It  is  easy  to  iumgiDe 
a  rapid  death-rate,  or  at  least  an  iucessaiit  transformation,  amongst 
the  customs  of  those  races  whioh  migrated  and  competed  in  the 
West*  There  was  not  only  the  contact  witli  each  other  which 
precipitated  war  and  settled  the  question  of  predominance  between 
custom  and  custom ;  there  was  also  the  slow  but  potent  leaven 
of  shifting  scene  and  changing  circumstance.  The  movement  of 
the  peoples  was  not  the  march  of  a  host.  It  was  only  the  slow 
progress  of  advancing  races,  its  stages  often  centuries  long,  its 
delays  fruitful  of  new  habits  and  new  aspirations.  We  have, 
doubtless,  a  type  of  wliat  took  place  in  those  early  days  in  the 
transformation  of  the  Greeks  after  they  had  come  down  to  the 
sea.  We  can  dimly  see  them  beginning  a  new  life  there.  Slowly 
they  acquired  familiarity  with  their  new  neighbor,  the  sea.  They 
learned  its  moods*  They  imagined  new  gods  breathing  in  its 
mild  or  stc^rmiiig  in  its  tempestuous  winds.  They  at  length 
trusted  thtimselvea  to  its  mercy  in  Isoats.  The  handling  of  boats 
made  them  sailors ;  and,  lured  from  island  to  island  across  that 
inviting  sea,  they  reached  those  later  homes  of  their  race  in  Asia 
Minor,  And  they  reached  this  new  country  changed  men,  their 
hearts  strengthened  for  bolder  adventtire,  their  hands  qiiick  with 
a  readier  skill,  their  minds  opened  to  greater  enthusiasms  and  en- 
riched with  warmer  imaginings,  their  whole  nature  profoundly 
affected  by  contact  with  Father  ^geus. 

Migration  and  Conquest.  —  And  so,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  it  must  have  been  with  other  races  in  their  movements 
toward  their  final  seats.  Not  only  the  changes  of  circumstance 
and  the  exigencies  of  new  conditions  of  life,  but  also  the  con- 
quests necessarily  incident  to  those  days  of  migration,  must  have 
worked  great,  though  slow,  alterations  in  national  character.  We 
know  the  Latins  to  have  been  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Greeks ; 
bat  by  the  time  the  Latins  had  reached  Italy  they  were  already 
radically  different  in  habit,  belief,  and  capacity  from  the  Greeks, 
who  had,  by  other  routes,  reached  and  settled  Magna  Grascia. 
Conquest  changes  not  only  the  conquerecl,  but  also  the  con- 
querors.    Insensibly,  it  may  be,  but   deeply,  they  are  affected 
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by  the  character  of  the  subdued  or  absorbed  races.  Gorman  does 
not  merge  with  Saxon  without  getting  Saxon  blood  into  his  own 
veins,  and  Saxon  thoughts  into  his  own  head;  neither  had  Saxon 
overcome  Celt  without  being  himself  more  or  less  taken  captive 
by  Celtic  superstition-  And  these  are  but  historical  instances  of 
what  must  have  been  more  or  less  characteristic  of  similar  events 
in  *  prehistoric  *  times. 

Intertribal  Imitation.  —  There  must^  too,  have  been  among 
the  less  successful  or  only  partially  snccessful  races  a  powerful 
tendency  towards  imitation  constantly  at  work,  —  imitation  of  the 
institutions  of  tlieir  more  successful  neighbors  and  rivals.  Just 
as  we  see,  in  the  histories  of  the  Old  Testament,  frequent  instances 
of  peoples  defeated  by  Jewish  arms  incontinently  forsaking  their 
own  divinities  and  humbly  commending  themselTres  to  the  God 
of  Israel,  so  must  many  another  race,  deft^ated  or  foiled  in  un- 
recorded wars,  have  forced  themselves  to  learn  the  customs  in 
order  that  they  might  equal  the  success  of  rival  races. 

Individual  Initiative  and  Imitation.  —  And  this  impulse 
towards  imitation,  powerful  as  between  group  and  group,  would 
of  course,  in  times  of  movement  and  conquest,  be  even  more 
potent  amongst  individual  men.  Such  times  would  be  rich  with 
opportunity  for  those  who  had  energy  and  enterprise.  Many  a 
great  career  could  be  carved  out  of  the  events  of  days  of  steady 
achievement  Men  would,  as  pioneers  in  a  new  country  or  as 
leaders  in.  war,  be  more  or  less  freed  from  the  narrow  resti'ictious 
of  hard  and  fast  custom.  They  could  be  unconventional.  Their 
individual  gifts  could  have  play.  Each  success  would  not  only 
establish  their  right  to  be  themselves,  but  would  also  raise  up 
after  them  hosts  of  imitators.  New  types  would  find  acceptance 
in  the  national  life  j  and  so  a  new  leaven  would  be  introduce. 
Individual  initiative  would  at  last  be  permitted  a  voice,  even  as 
against  immemorial  custom,  • 

Institational  Changes :  Choice  of  Eulers.  —  It  is  easy  to  see 
how^  under  the  bracing  influences  of  race  competition,  such  forces 
of  change  would  operate  to  initiate  and  hasten  a  progress  towards 
the  perfecting  of  institutions  and  tlie  final  abolition  of  slavery  to 
habit  And  it  is  no  less  plain  to  see  how  such  forces  of  change 
would  affect  the  constitution  of  government.     It  is  evident  that^ 
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[wLB  has  been  said  (p.  19),  the  patrianshal  family  did  furniah  the 
bciat  campaigning  materials,  and  that  those  races  whose  primitive 
organization  was  of  this  type  did  rapiiUy  come  to  possess  the 
•*  mostHJOmpeted-for "  parts  of  the  earth.  They  did  come  to  be 
the  chief,  the  central  races  of  history.  But  race  aggregations, 
through  conquest  or  adoption^  must  have  worked  considerable 
changes  in  the  political  bearings  of  the  patriarchal  principle. 
The  direct  line  of  male  descent  from  the  reputed  common  pro- 
genitor of  the  race  coidd  hardly  continue  indefinitely  to  be  ob- 
served in  filling  the  cliieftainship  of  the  race*  A  distinct  element 
of  choice  — ^of  election  — must  have  crept  in  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  individual  initiative  of  which  I  bave  spoken,  contributed 
Tery  powerfully  to  effect  this  change.     The  oldest  male  of  the 

e  hitherto  reigning  family  was  no  longer  chosen  as  of  course,  but 
the  wisest  or  the  bravest*  It  was  even  open  to  the  national 
choice  to  go  upon  occasion  altogether  outside  this  succession  and 
choose  a  leader  of  force  and  resource  from  some  other  family. 
Hereditary  replaced  by  Political  Magistracy. — Of  course 
mere  growth  had  much  to  do  with  these  transformations.  As 
tiibes  grew  into  nations,  by  all  the  processes  of  natural  and 
artificial  inci'ease,  all  distinctness  of  mutual  blood-relationship 
faded  away.  Direct  common  lines  of  descent  became  hopelessly 
obscured.  Cross-kinships  fell  into  inextricable  confusion.  Family 
government  and  race  goverumeut  became  necessarily  divorced^^ — 
differentiated.  The  state  continued  to  be  conceived  as  a  Family ; 
but  the  headship  of  this  huge  and  complex  family  ceased  to  be 
natural  and  became  poh'tical  So  soon  as  hereditary  title  was 
broken  in  ux>on,  the  family  no  longer  dominated  the  state;  the 
state  at  last  dominated  the  family.  It  often  fell  out  that  a  son, 
absolutely  subject  to  his  father  in  the  family,  was  by  election 
made  master  of  his  father  outside  the  family,  in  the  state.  Politi- 
cal had  at  least  begun  to  grow  away  from  domestic  authority. 

Snuimary.  —  Enongh  has  been  said  here  to  make  plain  the 
approaches  to  those  systems  of  government  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  modem  world.  We  can  understand  how  custom 
crystallized  alx)nt  the  primitive  man  ;  bow  in  the  case  of  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  it  preserved  itself  against  all  essential  change ; 
how  with  the  favored  minority  of  the  race  it  was  broken  by  war, 
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altered  by  imperative  circumstaDce,  modified  bj  imitation,  and 
infringed  by  individual  initiative ;  how  ehange  resulted  in  prog- 
ress }  and  hoW|  at  last,  kinsmen  became  fellow-citizens. 
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NATURE  AND  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT 


Oovenunent  rests  npon  Authority  and  Force.  —  The  es- 

jential  characteristic  of  all  government,  whatever  its  form,  is 
authority.  There  must  in  every  instance  be,  on  the  one  hand, 
governors,  and,  on  the  other,  those  who  are  governed.  And  the 
authority  of  governors,  directly  or  indirectly,  rests  in  all  cases 
ultimately  on /oroc.  Government,  in  its  last  analysis,  is  organ- 
ized force.  Not  necessarily  or  invariably  organized  armed  force, 
but  the  will  of  a  few  men,  of  many  men,  or  of  a  community  pre- 
pared by  organization  to  realize  its  own  purposes  with  reference 
to  the  common  afitaira  of  the  community ;  organized,  that  is,  to 
rule,  to  dominate.  The  machinery  of  government  necessary  to 
such  an  organization  consists  of  instrumentalities  titted  to 
enforce  in  the  conduct  of  the  common  affairs  of  a  community 
the  will  of  the  ruling  menr  the  ruling  minority,  or  the  rulixLg 
majority. 

Hot  necessarily  upon  ObvioiiB  Force.  — This  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  interpreted  too  literally,  or  too  narrowly.  The  fore© 
behind  authority  must  not  be  looked  for  as  if  it  were  always  to 
be  seen  or  were  always  being  exercised.  That  there  is  authority 
lodged  with  ruler  or  magistrate  is  in  every  case  evident  enough: 
but  that  that  authority  rests  upon  force  is  not  always  a  fact  upon 
the  surface,  and  is  therefore  in  one  sense  not  always  practically 
significant.  In  the  case  of  any  particular  government,  the  force 
upon  which  the  authority  of  its  officers  rests  may  never  once  for 
generations  together  take  the  shape  of  armed  force.  Happily 
there  are  in  our  own  day  many  governments,  and  those  among 
the  most  prominent,  which  seldom  coerce  their  subjects,  seeming 
m  their  tranquil,  noiseless  operations  to  run  of  themselves.    They 
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a  sense  operate  without  the  exercise  of  force.  But  there 
force  behiBd  them  none  the  less  because  it  ne^^er  shows  itself. 
be  better  governments  of  our  day,  —  those  which  rest,  not  upon 
tie  armed  strength  of  governors,  but  upon  the  free  consent  of  the 
[)verned,  —  are  founded  upon  constitutions  and  laws  whose 
source  and  sanction  are  the  habit  of  communities.  The  force 
yrhich  they  embody  is  not  the  force  of  a  dominant  dynasty  or  of 
prevalent  minority,  but  the  force  of  an  agreeing  majority. 
And  the  overwhelming  nature  of  this  force  is  evident  in  the  fact 
that  the  minority  very  seldom  challenge  its  exei-cise.  It  is  latent 
just  because  it  is  understood  to  be  omnipotent.  There  is  force 
behind  the  authority  of  the  elected  magistrate,  no  less  than 
behind  that  of  the  usurping  despot,  a  much  greater  force  behind 
the  President  of  the  United  States  than  behind  an  autocratic 
monarch.  The  <iifference  lies  in  the  dtsptay  of  coercive  power. 
Physical  force  is  the  prop  of  both,  thougli  m  the  one  it  is  the 
last,  while  in  the  other  it  is  the  first,  resort. 

The  Governing  Force  in  Ancient  and  in  Modern  Society. 
—  These  elements  of  autliority  and  force  in  government  are  quite 
plain  to  be  seen  in  modern  society,  even  when  the  constitution 
of  that  society  is  democratic  ;  but  they  are  not  so  easily  discover- 
^able  upon  a  first  view  in  primitive  society.  It  is  common  nowa- 
ays  when  referring  to  the  affairs  of  the  most  progressive  nations 
:  of  'government  by  public  opinion/  'government  b}'  the 
voice';  and  such  phrases  possibly  describe  sufHciently 
well  the  full-grown  democratic  systems.  But  no  one  intends  such 
expressions  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  majority,  which  utters 
'public  opinion,'  does  not  prevail  because  the  minority  are  con- 
|tineed,  but  because  they  are  outnumbered  and  have  against  them 
tiot  the  'popular  voice  *  only,  but  the  'popular  power'  as  well,  — 
hat  it  is  the  potential  might  rather  than  the  wisdom  of  the  ma- 
Drity  which  gives  it  its  right  to  rule.  When  once  majorities 
ave  learned  to  have  opinions  and  to  organize  themselves  for  en- 
Drcing  them^  they  rule  by  virtue  of  power  no  less  than  do  despots 
rith  standing  armies  or  concerting  minorities  dominating  unor- 
Ffaniieed  major itiea.  But,  though  it  was  clearly  opinion  which 
ruled  in  primitive  societies,  this  conception  of  the  might  of 
majorities  hardly  seems  to  fit  our  ideas  of  primitive  systems  of 
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L  Will  u  Mammi  Boeiely.  — Tba 
i  of  fbree  m  such  soeielies  as  Ihew  cu  be  most  earily  i 
I  if  we  look  at  them  tinder  olher  oretanalBJioos. 
aUn  mder  Ifaa  doounion  of  oaatoaaiy  law  hare  within 
tioMa  bam  oonqoeted  bj  alien  ooaqwefocs;  but  in  no  such 
did  liie  will  of  tim  conqnomr  hmre  fxm  acope  in  regulating 
affain  of  Ifaa  oonqiiered.  Seldom  did  il  hare  any  sccjpo  at  i 
The  alieo  tbiQsie  was  maintained  by  fofoe of  anas,  and  taxasi 
mBoSkmlj  wrong  from  the  aiibjeel  populations;  but  nei^er  j 
Ibe  deapol  venture  to  change  the  ensloats  of  the  oonqaered 
Ita  native  laws  he  no  more  dai^  to  toaeh  than  would  a  pt  inee  of 
the  djroastj  which  he  had  displaced.  He  dared  Qot  play  with 
the  forces  latent  in  the  prejudices^  the  fanatteism  of  iiLs  subje 
He  knew  that  those  foroea  were  voloanic^  and  that  no  pro| 
armed  men  could  save  his  throne  from  overthrow  and  destnto 
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[hould  they  once  break  forth.  He  really  had  no  authority  to 
vem,  but  only  a  power  to  despoil,  —  for  the  idea  of  government 
inseparable  from  the  conception  of  legal  regulation.  If,  there- 
re,  in  the  light  of  such  cases,  we  conceive  the  throne  of  such  a 
iety  as  occupied  by  some  native  prince  whose  authority  rested 
pon  the  laws  of  his  country,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  the  real  force 
pon  which  authority  rests  under  a  government  so  constituted  is 
ter  all  the  force  of  public  opinion,  in  a  sense  hardly  less  vividly 
al  than  if  we  spoke  o£  a  modern  democnu-y.  The  law  inheres 
the  common  will:  and  it  is  that  law  upon  which  the  authority 
f  the  prince  is  founded.  He  rules  according  to  the  common 
ill:  for  that  will  is^  that  immemorial  custom  be  inviolably  ob- 
rved.  The  force  latent  in  that  common  will  both  backs  and 
its  his  authority. 

Public  Opinion,  Ancient  and  Modern.  — The  fact  that  the 
ublic  opinion  of  such  societies  made  no  del  iterate  choice  of  laws 
or  constitutions  need  not  confuse  the  analogy  between  that  publio 
opinion  and  our  own.  Our  own  approval  of  the  government  undei 
hich  we  livt?,  though  doubtless  conscious  and  in  a  way  voluntary, 
largely  liereditary,  —  is  largely  an  inbred  and  inculcated  appro- 
iion.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  mere  drift  in  it.  Conformity 
to  what  is  established  is  much  the  easiest  habit  in  opinion.  Our 
constructive  choice  even  in  our  own  governments,  under  which 
there  is  no  divine  canon  against  change,  is  limited  to  modijica' 
ns.  The  generation  that  saw  our  federal  system  established 
^y  have  imagined  themselves  out-of-hand  creators,  originators 
of  government;  but  we  of  this  generation  have  taken  what  was 
given  us,  and  are  not  controlled  by  laws  altogether  of  our  own 
making.  Our  constitutional  life  was  made  for  us  long  ago.  We 
e  like  primitive  men  in  the  public  opinion  which  preserves j 
ough  unlike  them  in  the  public  opinion  which  alters  our  insti- 
tutions. Their  stationary  common  thought  contained  the  generic 
forces  of  government  no  less  than  does  our  own  progressive  public 
thought. 

The  True  Nature  of  Government.  —  Wliat,  then,  in  the 
kflt  analysis,  is  the  nature  of  government?  If  it  rests  upon 
authority  and  force,  but  upon  autliority  which  depends  upon  the 
acquiescence  of  the  general  will  and  upon   force  suppressed, 
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latent,  withheld  exoept  under  extraordinary  circuni stances,  what 
principle  lies  behind  these  phenomena,  at  the  heart  of  govern- 
ment? The  answer  ia  hidden  in  the  nature  of  iSociety  itself* 
Society  1b  in  no  sense  artificial;  it  is  as  truly  natural  as  the 
individual  man  bimself.  As  Aristotle  said,  man  is  by  nature 
a  social  animal ;  his  social  function  is  as  normal  with  him  as  is 
his  individual  function.  Society,  therefore,  ia  compounded  of 
the  oomraon  halnt  and  is  an  evolution  of  experience^  an  interlaced 
growth  of  tenacious  relationships,  a  coinpitct,  living  whole, 
structural,  not  mechanicaL 

Govenunent  an  Organ  of  Society.  —  Government  is 
merely  the  executive  organ  of  society y  the  organ  through  which 
its  habit  acts,  through  which  its  will  becomes  opeiutive,  tlirough 
which  it  adapts  itself  to  its  environment  and  works  out  for  itself 
a  more  effective  life.  There  is  clt^ar  reason,  therefore,  why  the 
disciplinary  action  of  society  upon  the  individual  is  exceptional ; 
clear  reason  also  why  the  power  of  the  despot  must  recognize 
certain  ultimate  limits  and  bounds  j  and  clear  reason  why  sudden 
or  violent  changes  of  government  lead  to  equally  violent  and 
often  fatal  reactions  and  revolutions.  It  is  only  the  exceptional 
individual  who  is  not  held  fast  to  the  common  habit  of  social 
duty  and  comity.  The  despot's  power,  like  the  j>otter'8,  ia 
limited  by  the  characteristics  ot  the  materials  in  which  he  works, 
of  the  society  wluch  he  manipulates ;  and  change  which  roughly 
breaks  with  the  common  thought  will  lack  the  sympathy  of  that 
thought,  will  provoke  its  opposition,  and  will  inevitably  be 
crushed  by  that  opposition*  Society  can  be  changed  only  by 
evolution,  and  revolution  is  the  autipode  of  evolution.  The 
public  order  is  preserved  because  order  iniieres  in  the  chai-acter 
of  society. 

The  Forms  of  Government:  their  Si^fioanoe.  —  The 
forms  of  government  do  not  aiiect  the  essence  of  govermnent : 
the  liayonets  of  the  tyrant,  the  quick  concert  and  superior  force 
of  an  organized  minority,  the  latent  force  of  a  self-governed 
majority, — ^all  these  depend  upon  the  character  and  develop- 
ment of  the  community.      *^  The  obedience  of  the  subject  to  Urn 
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overeign  has  its  root  not  in  contract  but  in  force,  —  the  force 
lof  tlie  sovereign  to  punish  disol>edience  **  j  *  but  that  force  must 
fbe  backed  by  the  general  habit  (pages  77,  80),  The  forms 
of  government  are,  nevertheless,  in  every  way  most  important 
^— to  be  observed,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  express  the  char- 
^■ftcter  of  government,  and  indicate  its  history.  They  exhibit  the 
^Bstages  of  political  development,  and  make  clear  the  necessary 
^Constituents  and  ordinary  purposes  of  government,  historically 
^Boonsidered.  They  illustrate^  too^  the  sanctions  upon  which  it 
rests* 

Aristotle's  Analysis  of  the  Forms  of  Government.  —  It  has 

I^een  common  for  writers  on  politics  in  speaking  of  the  several 
forms  of  government  to  rewrite  Aristotle,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
depart  from  the  practice.  For,  although  Aristotle's  enumeration 
was  not  quite  exhaustive,  and  although  his  descriptions  ivill  not 
^B  quite  fit  modern  types  of  government,  his  enumeration  still  serves 
^Ms  a  most  excellent  frame  on  which  to  bang  an  exposition  of  the 
^Bforms  of  government,  and  his  descriptions  at  least  furnish  points 
^Bof  contrast  between  ancient  and  modern  governments  by  observ- 
ing which  we  can  the  more  clearly  understand  the  latter. 

Aristotle  considered  Monarchy,    Aristocracy,   and  De- 
mocracy (Ochlocracy)  the  three  standard  forms  of  government. 
The  first  he  defined  as  the  rule  of  One,  the  second  as  the  rule  of 
the  Few,  the  third  as  the  rule  of  the  Many.'    Off  against  these 
^itandard  and,  so  to  say,  heaUhfal  forms  he  set  their  degenerate 
^Bhapes.     Tyranny  he  conceived  to  be  the  degenerate  shape  of 
^B^onarchy,  Oligarchy  the  degenerate  shape  of  Aristocracy,  and 
B Anarchy  (or  mob-mle)  the  degenerate  shape  of  Deraoe racy.     Hii 
obaervation  of  the  political  world  about  lam  led  him  to  believe 
that  there  was  in  every  case  a  strong,  an  almost  inevitable,  ten- 
dency for  the  pure  forms  to  sink  into  the  degenerate. 

The  Cycle  of  Degeneracy  and  BevolutioE.  —  He  outlined 
^^a  cycle  of  degeneracies  and  revolutions  through  which,  as  he 
^HDonceived,  every  State  of  long  life  was  apt  to  pass.  His  idea 
^Vlras  this.     The  natural  first  form  of  government  for  every  state 

^      1  John  Morley*  RousBfau,  VoL  IL,  p,  184. 

*  Not  of  the  jibaola^e  majority,  fis  we  shall  see  presently  when  contnstlQjr 
BSieieQt  4kiid  modem  democracy  (sees.  1403,  UOO), 


n*tu}n  *,*  t|i^  fiif#  *tt  d  riH/r<mrf^|  oi  a  iiDigie  stroog  man 
m$pfnim  itnmpif.  TUU  imumfeb  wmid  Mwll jr  li«id  on  his  king- 
fi*mi  Ut  liU  nUMfmtu  Thfty  migbt  oiMifid^tiily  be  expected  to  for- 
IHi^i  ihftUit  (flnilKfiM  lifirl  ihhim  rUfwn  of  Uii*  pubtlc  ^tntd  which  had 
l^mrt^l  nuti  uNtffi'fl  liini.  Tli«*^ir  nilt^  would  jitnk  into  tymmiy, 
A(  UtNlftlf  ili»Or  lyriiiiuy  wnuld  maiit  iU  dt««;iHivt!  cberk  at 
«itM»M  KMiniyiM«^rliv  Thuri*  woulil  W  ruvultj  aiitl  the  i>rincely 
iM^ilfii'n  iif  fMVnttf  tuklr^K  iffivf^nmnnit  inti)  their  own  hauds,  would 
iMl»  M|i  till  AiiMlnnriM^,  Hill  ririHtacnuneH,  though  orteij  public- 
«|ill'11iM(l  mu\  Ju«i  ill  tlii^lr  youth,  always  (h*cline,  in  their  Jater 
|f»ni'iit  iwUt  II  iliitiii^h  iif  MrtUlih  oli((archy.  Oligarchy  is  even  more 
mUMfnl  lo  olvll  llhnrty,  in  <woii  ii  gravur  himlranw  to  healthful 
i^ivil  1 1  fit  ihtui  lymiuiy.  A  i^ltiaa  Unit  upon  subserving  only  their 
HWH  ltiWrvini«i  m\\  ilovliMt  iujimtioo  in  greater  variety  than  can  a 
ilnulti  ttiMpiiti  iihd  ttunr  tnsolonoe  >      '  quick  to  goad  the 

\m\h\  to  hoi  rovohitioii,     To  thin  rev^  >    iiooeeds  Demoenuiy. 

Wwi  IKiMMHtmi\y  l^mi  btm  lU  old  ^^^ot  degeneracy^  — an  old  age  in 
(\\\M\  ii  hMiiMi  ItJi  «iarlv  h^)H!^ia  for  lavv^  ita  first  amiability  of 
Hmhml  ihiuoi^mUmi.  U  bn^elll^l  out  lulo  )il^elkse  and  Anan^y,  and 
iWViS^  U\i  \K  t^timnf  i^titi  bring  U  liAck  to  rv^ason  and  order.     Tbe 

S^vi.i  £.  ...L...  j>^>,(     Yii^  Umm^  b  m4  upigaua,  aiMi  a  new 
^  aiH(  i¥Y\dulioiii  iHi^iii^ 

i4  li^^l^^  iki^%^  iXe  UnMk  of  AriAlolle  bai«  bas 

vv^^iMMhMMi  «^lKiPi^«b  Ml  nm4%%  ii  anil  thmatimm  mm^mmm.  m  m 

ttW^/i^  ^\  ^\w4  iMi  ii>ba<g^  il*  wamm  «t 

^m^M^Mv  >#<^  t;tya  ^  %m\iwmmm0^  md  tW 
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,  much  deeper  and  wider  reacli  of  power  tlian  hatl  the  ancient 
Imonarch.  The  monarch  of  our  day  is  a  Legislator;  the  ancient 
(•monarch  was  not,  Antique  society  may  he  said  hardly  to  have 
[known  what  legislation  was-  Custom  was  for  it  the  law  of  pub- 
^lic  as  well  as  of  private  life:  and  custom  could  not  be  enacted. 
At  any  rate  ancient  monarchies  were  not  legislative.     The  dea- 

»pot  issued  edicts, — imperative  comraamis   covering   particular 
cases  or  affecting  particular  individuals:  the  Roman  emperors 
•were  among  the  first  to  promulgate  *  constitutions, '  —  general 
rules  of  law  to  h^  ipplied  universally.     The  modern  despot  can 
do  more  even  than  that.     He  can  regulate  by  his  command  pub- 
lic affairs  not  only  but.  private  as  well,  — can  even  npset  local 
custom  and  bring  all  his  subjects  under  uniform  legislative  con- 
trol.    Nor  is  he  in  the  least  bound  to  observe  his  own  laws.     A 
Bword, —  and  that  his  own  word, —  will  set  thera  aside:  a  word 
Hitrill  abolish,  a  word  restore,  them.     He  is  absolute  over  his  sub* 
Bjects  not  only,  — ancient  despots  were  that,  — but  over  all  laws 
Halso,  —  which  no  ancient  despot  was. 

Of  course  theae  state metjU  are  mea^t  to  be  taken  with  certain 
important  limitations.  The  luodeni  despot  a^  weil  ag  the  ancknt  is  bound 
by  the  habit  of  his  people,  Iltt  may  clinnge  laws,  but  he  may  not  change 
life  an  easily  ;  and  the  national  traditions  and  national  character^  the 
mral  and  commercial  habit  of  hia  kioiicdoni,  hind  him  very  absolutely, 
Tbe  limitation  is  not  often  felt  by  the  monarch,  simply  because  he  has 
hinuMll  been  bred  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  national  life  and  unconacioiiBly 
conforms  to  it. 

The    Hodem    Monarchy  usually  *  Limited.' —  But  the 

absQlnte    monarchy    is   almormal    in    the   Europe   of  to-day,   as 

labnormal   as  that  of   the  Tnrk,  —  a   belated  example   of   those 

Icnide  forma  of  politics  which  the  rest  of  Enrope  ha3  outgrown. 

rnming  to   the  other  monarchies  of  to-iiay,  it  is  at  once  plain 

hat  they  present  the  strongest  contrast  possible  to  any  absolute 

[lonarchy  ancient  or  modern.     In  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 

rermaoy  they  are  'limited'  by    the   resolutions  of  a  popular 

airliamenL*    The  people  have  a  distinct  and  often  an  imperative 

l^oiee  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

Is  Monarchy  now  sncceeded  by  Aristocracy !  —  And  what 
"ia  to  be  said  of  Aristotle's  cycle  in  c^tmection  with  modern  taon- 

'  The  ♦  popular '  parliament,  the  Ueich«ta§,  in  Germany,  km  no  real  pow 
IP  *llinlt '  the  auto^'i*atic  Kaii»ur, 
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archies?  Does  any  one  suppose  it  possible  that  when  the  des- 
potism of  the  Czar  falls  it  will  be  succeeded  by  an  aristocracy; 
or  that  when  the  modified  authority  of  the  emperors  of  Austria 
and  Germany  or  the  king  of  Italy  still  further  exchanges  sub- 
stance for  shadow,  a  limited  class  will  succeed  to  the  reality  of 
power?  Is  there  any  longer  any  place  between  Monarchy  and 
Democracy  for  Aristocracy?     Has  it  not  been  crowded  out  ? 

Engliflh  and  Ancient  Aristocracy  contrasted,  —  Indeeil, 
since  the  extensiuii  of  the  franchise  in  England  to  the  working 
classes,  no  example  of  a  real  Aristocracy  is  left  in  the  modern 
world.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  called  a  •  limited  monarchy,'  was  in  reality  an 
Aristocracy*  Parliament  and  the  entire  administration  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  the  hands  of  the  classes  having  wealth  or  nobility. 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Crown  together  con- 
trolled a  majority  of  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  England 
was  'represented'  by  her  upper  classes  almost  exclusively.  That 
Aristocracy  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Reform  Bills  of  1832, 
1867,  1885,  and  1918 ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  look  back  to  it,  in 
order  to  contrast  a  modern  type  of  Aristocracy  with  those  ancient 
aristocracies  which  were  present  to  the  mind  of  Aristotle.  An 
ancient  Aristocracy  constUuted  the  State j  tlie  English  aristocracy 
merely  controlled  the  State.  Under  the  widest  citizenship  known 
even  to  ancient  democracy  less  than  half  the  adult  male  subjects 
of  the  State  shared  tlie  franchise.  The  ancient  Democracy  itself 
was  a  government  by  a  minority.  The  ancient  Aristocracy  was 
a  government  by  a  still  narrower  minority j  and  this  narrow 
minority  monopolized  office  and  power  not  only,  but  citizenship 
as  well.  There  were  no  citizens  but  they.  They  were  the  State, 
Every  one  else  existed  for  the  State,  only  they  were  part  of  it. 
In  England  the  case  was  very  different.  There  the  franchise 
was  not  confined  to  the  aristocrats;  it  was  only  controlled  by 
them.  Kor  did  the  aristocrats  of  England  consider  themselves 
tlie  whole  of  tlie  State.  They  were  quite  conscious, — and  quite 
content, — that  they  had  the  State  virtually  in  their  possession; 
but  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  holding  it  in  trust  for  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  Their  legislation  was  in  fact  class 
legislation,  oftentimes  of  a  very  narrow  sortj  but  they  did  nol 
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;hat  it  was.  They  regarded  their  rule  as  eraiiiently  ad  van- 
is  to  the  kingdom ;  and  they  unquestionably  had,  or  tried 
to  have,  the  real  interests  of  the  kingdom  at  heart.  They  lad  the 
State^  but  did  not  eongtitute  it. 

Present  and  Future  Prevalence  of  Democracy.  —  If 
Aristocracy  seems  about  to  disappear.  Democracy  seems  about 
universally  to  prevail.  Ever  si^ce  the  rise  {jf  popular  education 
ill  the  last  century  has  assured  a  thinking  weight  to  the  masses 
of  the  people  everywhere^  the  advance  of  democratic  opinion  and 
the  spread  of  democratic  institutions  have  been  most  marked 
and  most  significant.  They  kave  destroyed  almost  all  pure  forma 
of  Monarchy  and  Aristocracy  by  introducing  into  them  im- 
perative forces  of  popular  thought  and  the  concrete  iiisstitutions 
of  popular  representation  ;  and  they  promise  to  reduce  politics 
to  a  single  form  by  excluding  all  other  governing  forces  and 
institutions  but  those  of  a  wiile  suffrage  and  a  democratic  repre- 
sentation, —  by  reducing  all  forms  of  government  to  Democracy, 

Differences  of  Ponn  between  Ancient  and  Hodem 
Democracies.  —  The  diiTerences  of  lurm  to  be  observed  between 
ancient  and  modern  Deinociucies  are  wide  and  important. 
Ancient  Democracies  were  *  immediate/  while  ours  are  ^  mediate j* 
that  is  to  say,  representotwe.  Every  citizen  of  the  Athenian 
State,  —  to  take  that  as  a  type,  —  had  a  right  to  appear  and  vote 
in  proper  person  in  the  popular  asseinl>ly,  and  in  those  com- 
mittees of  that  assembly  which  acUnl  as  criniinal  courts ;  the 
em  voter  votes  for  a  representative  who  is  to  sit  for  him  in 
the  ixjpular  chaml>er, —  he  himself  has  not  even  the  right  of 
entrance  there.  This  idea  of  reprcHei»tjition,  — even  the  idea  of  a 
vote  by  proxy,  —  was  hardly  known  to  the  ancients  ;  but  among 
us  it  is  all-pervading.i  Even  the  elected  magistrate  of  an  ancient 
Democracy  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  representative  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  was  the  Staler  so  far  as  his  functions  went,  and  so 
long  as  his  term  of  office  lasted.  He  could  break  tlirough  all 
law  or  custom,  if  he  dared.  It  was  only  when  his  term  had 
expired  and  he  was  again  a  private  citizen  that  he  could  be 
called  to  account.  There  was  no  impeachment  whde  in  office. 
To  our   thought    all    elected    to    office, — whether    Presidents, 

*  Where  the  initiative  and  refcrt^iiduin  have  been  introdueeil,  tbo  electors 
Tote  directly  upon  laws,  but  the  repreHentative  system  haa  been  continued- 
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■ministers,  or  legislatorsi — are  representatives.  The  limitations 
as  to  the  size  of  the  State  involved  in  ancient  practices  and 
conceptions  is  obvious.  A  State  in  which  all  citizens  are  also 
legislators  must  of  necessity  be  smalK  The  modern  representar 
tive  State  has  uo  such  limitation.     It  may  cover  a  continent. 

Nature  of  Democracy,  Ancient  and  Modern.  ^ — The 
differences  of  nature  to  be  observed  between  ancient  and  mod- 
ern Democracies  are  no  less  wide  and  important.  The  ancient 
Democracy  was  a  class  government  As  already  pointed  out^ 
it  was  only  a  broader  Aristocracy.  Its  franchise  was  at  widest 
an  exclusive  privilege,  extending  only  to  a  minority.  There 
^ere  slaves  under  its  heel;  there  were  even  freedmen  who 
could  never  hope  to  ent^r  its  citizenship.  Class  subordination 
was  of  the  essf-nce  of  its  constitution.  From  the  modern  Demo- 
cratic State,  on  the  other  hand,  both  slavery  and  class  subordina 
tiori  are  excluded  as  inconsistent  with  its  theory,  not  only,  but, 
more  than  that,  as  antagonistic  to  its  very  being.  Its  citizenship 
is  as  wide  as  itB  native  population ;  its  suffrage  as  wide  as  its 
qualified  citizenship,  —  it  knows  no  non-citizen  class.  And 
there  is  still  another  differenee  between  the  Democracy  of 
Aristotle  and  the  Democracy  of  Tocqueville  and  Bentham.  The 
citizens  of  the  former  lived  for  the  State;  the  citizen  of  the 
latter  lives  for  himself,  and  the  State  is  for  him.  The  modern 
Democratic  State  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  individual ;  the  indi- 
vidual, in  Greek  conception,  lived  for  the  State.  The  ancient 
State  recognized  no  personal  rights,  —  all  rights  were  State 
rights;  the  modern  State  recognizes  no  State  rights  which  are 
independent  of  personal  rights. 

Growth  of  the  Bemooratic  Idea.  —  In  making  the  last 
statement  embrace  *  the  ancient  ^ate'  irrespective  of  kind  and 
*the  modern  State/  of  whatevel^  form,  I  have  pointed  out  what 
may  be  taken  as  the  cardinal  difference  between  all  the  ancient 
forms  of  government  and  all  the  modern.  It  is  a  difference 
which  I  have  already  stated  in  another  way.  The  democrcUic 
idea  has  penetrated  more  or  less  deeply  all  the  advanced  systems 
of  government,  and  has  penetrated  them  in  consequence  of  that 
change  of  thought  which  has  given  to  the  individual  an  impor* 
tn^^i^  quite  independent  of  his  membersliip  of  a  State.     I 
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here  only  indicate  the  historical  steps  of  that  change  of  thought; 
I  cannot  go  at  any  length  into  its  causes. 

Subordination  of  the  Individiial  in  the  Ancient  State*  -^ 
We  have  seen  that,  in  the  history  of  political  society,  if  wc  have 
read  that  history  aright,  the  rights  of  govemineut,  ^ — the  magis- 
tracies and  subordinations  of  kinship,  —  autedate  what  we  now 
call  the  rights  of  the  individuaL  A  man  was  at  Itrst  Qobody  in 
himself ;  he  was  only  the  kinsman  of  somebody  else.  The  father 
himself,  or  the  chief,  commanded  only  because  of  priority  in 
kinship:  to  that  all  rights  of  all  men  were  relative.  Society  was 
the  unit;  the  individual  the  fraction,  Man  existed  for  society. 
He  was  all  his  life  long  in  tutelage;  only  society  was  old  enough 
to  take  charge  of  itself.     The  State  was  the  only  Individual. 

Individnalisni  of  Christianity  and  Teutonic  Inititu- 
tions.  —  There  wa.s  no  essential  change  in  tliis  idea  fur  eentu- 
ries.  Through  all  the  developments  of  government  dn-wn  to  tlie 
time  of  the  rise  of  the  Koman  Empire  the  State  continued,  in 
the  conception  of  the  western  nations  at  least,  to  eclipse  the 
individuaL  Private  rights  had  no  standing  as  against  the  State. 
Subsequently  many  influences  combined  to  break  in  upon  this 
immemorial  conception.  Chief  among  these  influences  were 
Christianity  and  the  institutions  of  the  German  conquerors  of 
the  fifth  centur}\  Christianity  gave  each  man  a  magistracy  over 
himself  by  insisting  upon  his  personal,  individual  responsibility 
to  God.  For  right  living,  at  any  rate*  each  man  was  to  have  only 
his  own  conscience  as  a  guide.  In  these  deepest  matters  there 
must  be  for  the  Christian  an  individuality  which  no  claim  of  his 
State  upon  him  could  rightfully  be  suffered  to  infringe.  Tiie 
German  nations  brought  into  the  Romanized  and  partially  Chris- 
tianized world  of  the  fifth  century  an  individuality  of  another 
sort, — ^the  idea  of  allegiance  to  individuals  (p,  101).  Perhaps 
their  idea  that  each  man  had  a  money -value  which  must  be  paid 
by  any  one  who  might  slay  him  also  contributed  to  the  process  of 
making  men  units  instead  of  State  fractions;  but  their  idea  of 
personal  allegiance  played  the  more  prominent  part  in  the  trans- 
formation of  society  which  resulted  from  their  western  conquesta 
The  Roman  knew  no  allegiance  save  allegiance  to  his  State.  He 
swore  fealty  to  his  imperalor  as  to  an  embodiment  of  that  State, 
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not  as  to  an  individual.  The  Teuton,  on  the  other  hand,  bound 
himself  to  liia  leader  by  a  bond  of  personal  service  which  the 
Roman  either  could  not  understand  or  understood  only  to  despise. 
I  There  were,  therefore,  individuals  in  the  German  State:  great 
chiefs  or  warriors  with  a  following  {comUatus)  of  devoted  volun- 
teers ready  to  die  for  them  in  frays  not  directed  by  the  State,  but 
.of  their  own  provoking  (pages  96-97),  There  was  with  all 
German  tribes  freedom  of  individual  movement  and  combination 
within  the  ranks.  When  the  German  settled  down  as  master 
amongst  the  Romanized  populations  of  western  and  southern 
Europe,  his  thought  was  led  captive  by  the  eouceptiona  of  the 
Roman  law,  as  all  subsequent  thought  that  has  known  it  has 
been,  and  his  habits  were  much  modified  by  those  of  his  new 

ibjects ;  but  this  strong  element  of  individualism  was  not 
destroyed  by  the  contact.  It  lived  to  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  Feudal  System. 

The  Transitional  Feudal  Syttem. -^  The  Feudal  System 
was  made  up  of  elaborate  gradations  of  personal  allegiance. 
The  only  iState  possible  under  that  system  was  a  disintegrate 
state  embracing,  not  a  unified  people,  but  a  nation  atomized  into 
its  individual  elements.  A  kinu;  there  might  be,  but  be  was  lord, 
not  of  his  people*  but  of  his  barons.  He  was  himself  a  baron  also, 
and  VLB  such  had  many  a  direct  subject  pledged  to  serve  him  ;  but 
king  the  barons  were  his  only  direct  subjects;  and  the  barona 

rere  heedful  of  their  allegiance  to  him  only  when  he  could  make 
it  to  their  interest  to  be  so,  or  their  peril  not  to  be.  They  were 
the  kings  of  the  people,  who  owed  direct  allegiance  to  them 
alone,  and  to  the  king  only  through  them.  Kingdoms  were  only 
greater  baronies,  baronies  leaser  kingdoms*  One  small  part  of 
the  people  served  one  baron,  another  part  served  another  baron. 
As  a  whole  they  served  no  one  master*  They  were  not  a  whole: 
they  were  jarring,  disconnected  segments  of  a  nation.     Every 

lan  had  his  own  lord,  and  antagonized  every  one  who  had  not 

kke  aame  lord  as  he  (pages  103-109). 

Else  of  the  Modem  State.  —  Such  a  system  was  fatal  t'O 
and  good  government,  but  it  cleared  the  way  for  the  rise 
of  the  modern  State  by  utterly  destroying  the  old  conceptions, 
''•'•lie  of  the  ancients  had  been  an  entity  in  it^f,^ — ^an  entity 
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to  which  the  entity  of  the  indiiridual  was  iltogttlier  sabofdioata^ 
The  Feudal  State  was  merely  an  aggregalioQ  of  tiidiridnil% 
a  Icxxse  bundle  of  separated  series  of  men  koowiag  few  eommam 
aims  or  actions.  It  not  only  had  no  aeliial  imttf :  it  had  an 
thought  of  unity.  National  unity  esme  al  last,^ — in  Fraae^  lor 
instance,  by  the  subjugation  of  the  baroos  by  the  king  (page  115); 
in  England  by  the  joint  effort  of  people  and  bannts  againit  liie 
throne,  —  but  wheu  it  came  it  was  the  ancient  imi^  with  a  diMet^ 
eiice.  Men  were  no  longer  State  fraetioDs;  thcf  liad  beooaa 
State  integers.  The  State  deemed  less  like  a  natoial,  and  mom 
like  a  deliberately  organized  association.  Penona]  aUeglaiiea  to 
kings  had  everywhere  taken  the  place  of  natire  memberftbip  of 
a  body  politic.     ^len  were  now  subjects,  not  dtixena. 

Renaissance  and  EefonnatiinL — Pieaenlly  came  tha 
thirteenth  century  with  its  wonders  of  personal  adventure  and 
individual  enterprise  in  discovery,  piracy,  and  trade*  Follow- 
ing hard  upon  these,  the  Kenaissance  woke  men  to  a  philosophi- 
cal study  of  their  surroundings,  —  and  above  all  of  their  long- 
time unquestioned  systems  of  thought  Then  arose  Luther  to 
reiterate  the  almost  forgotten  truths  of  the  indiTiduality  of  men's 
consciences,  the  right  of  individual  judgments  Ere  long  the  new 
thoughts  had  penetrated  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  Reformers 
had  begun  to  cast  aside  their  scholastic  weapons  and  come  down 
to  the  common  folk  about  them,  talking  their  own  vulgar  tongue 
and  craving  their  acquiescence  in  the  new  doctrines  of  deliver- 
ance from  mental  and  spiritual  bondage  to  Pope  or  Schoolman. 
National  literatures  were  born.  Thought  had  broken  away  from 
its  exclusion  in  cloisters  and  universities  and  had  gone  out  to 
challenge  the  people  to  a  use  of  their  own  minds.  By  using  their 
minds,  the  people  gradually  put  away  the  childish  things  of  their 
days  of  ignorance.,  and  be^an  to  claim  a  part  in  affairs.  Finally, 
S3r8t6mati2ed  popular  education  has  completed  the  story.  Nations 
are  growing  up  into  manhood.  Peoples  are  becoming  old  enough 
to  govern  themselves.  i 

The  Modern  Force  of  Majorities.  ^  It  is  thus  no  acci- 
dent, but  the  outeoine  of  great  pernianent  causes,  that  there  is  no 
more  to  be  found  among  the  civilized  races  of  Europe  any  sat 
bfactory  example  of  Aristotle^s  Monarchies  and  Aristocracies, 
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The  force  of  modem  govemments  is  not  now  often  the  force  of 
minorities.  It  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  the  force  of  majori- 
ties. The  sanction  of  every  rule  not  founded  upon  sheer  military 
despotism  is  the  consent  of  a  thinking  people.  Military  despot- 
isms axe  now  seen  to  be  necessarily  ephemeral.  Only  monarcha 
who  are  revered  as  seeking  to  serve  their  subjects  are  any  longer 
safe  upon  their  thrones.  Monarchies  exist  only  by  democratic 
consent 

ITew  Character  of  Sooioty.  —  And,  more  than  that»  the 
result  has  been  to  give  to  society  a  new  integration.  The  com- 
mon halDit  is  now  opt^rative  again,  not  in  acquiescence  and  sub- 
mission merely,  but  in  initiative  and  progress  as  well.  Society 
is  not  the  unity  it  once  was,  —  its  members  are  given  freer  play, 
fuller  opportunity  for  origination ;  but  its  uniiied  character  is 
again  prominent.  It  is  the  Whole  which  has  emerged  from 
the  disintegration  of  feudalism  aud  the  specialization  of  abso- 
lute monarchy.  The  Whole,  too,  has  l)eeome  aelf^conseious,  and 
by  becoming  a  elf -directive  has  set  out  upon  a  new  course  of 
development 
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ILL 
THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 


Wliat  are  the  Functions  of  OoYemment! — The  question 
has  its  own  difficulties  and  complexities :  it  cannot  be  answered 
out  of  hand  and  by  the  list,  as  the  physiologist  might  answer  the 
question^  What  are  the  functions  of  the  heart  ?  In  its  nature 
government  is  one,  but  in  its  life  it  is  many :  there  are  govern- 
ments and  governments.  When  asked,  therefore,  What  are  the 
functions  of  government  ?  we  must  ask  in  return,  Of  what  gov- 
ernment? Different  states  have  different  conceptions  of  their 
duty,  and  so  undertake  different  things.  They  have  had  their 
own  peculiar  origins,  their  own  characteristic  histories ;  circum- 
stance has  moulded  them;  necessity,  interest,  or  caprice  has 
variously  guided  them.  Some  have  lingered  near  those  primitive 
institutions  which  all  once  knew  and  upheld  together;  others 
have  quite  forgotten  that  man  ever  had  a  political  childhood  and 
are  now  old  in  complex  practices  of  national  self-government. 

The  Vatore  of  the  Question.  — It  is  important  to  notice 
at  the  outset  that  this  is  in  one  aspect  obviously  a  simple  question 
of  fact;  and  yet  there  is  another  phase  of  it,  in  which  it  becomes 
as  evidently  a  question  of  opinion.  The  distinction  is  important 
because  over  and  over  again  the  question  of  fact  has  been  con- 
founded with  that  very  widely  different  question,  }Vhat  ought  the 
functions  of  government  to  he  ?  The  two  questions  should  be  kept 
entirely  separate  in  treatment.  Under  no  circumstances  may  we 
instructively  or  safely  begin  with  the  question  of  opinion :  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  fact  is  the  indispensable  foundation  of 
all  sound  reasoning  concerning  government,  which  is  at  all  points 
based  upon  experience  rather  than  upon  theory.  The  facts  of 
government  mirror  the  principles  of  government  in  operation* 
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What  government  does  must  ariae  from  what  goveniment  is: 
and  what  government  is  must  determine  what  goveniment  ought 
to  do, 

dassification.  —  It  will  contribute  to  clearness  of  thought 
observe  the  fuoctions  of  government  in  two  groups,  I.  Hie 
iituent  Functions,  II,  I7ie  Mhu»trant,  Under  the  Constitu- 
eni  I  would  place  that  usual  category  of  governmeutiil  function, 
the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  together  with  all 
other  functions  that  are  necessary  to  the  civic  organization  of 
society,  —  functions  which  are  not  optional  with  governments, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  strictest  taiasez  faire,  —  which  are  indeed 
the  very  bonds  of  society.  Under  the  Ministrant  1  would  range 
those  other  functions  (sueh  us  eduttttiou,  posts  and  telegraphs, 
and  the  care,  say,  of  forests)  which  are  undertaken,  not  by  way 
of  governing^  but  by  way  of  advancing  the  general  interests  of 
society,  —  functions  which  are  optional,  being  necessary'  only 
according  to  stjuidards  of  convenience  or  expediency,  and  not 
according  to  standanls  of  e:tistence  j  functions  which  assist  with- 
out constituting  social  organization. 

Of  course  this  classification  is  baaed  primarily  upon  objective 
and  practical  distinctions  and  cannot  claim  philosophic  complete- 
ness. There  may  be  room  for  question,  too,  as  to  whether  some 
of  the  functions  which  I  class  as  Muustiiiut  might  not  t^uite  as 
properly  have  been  considered  Constituent;  bat  I  must  here 
simply  act  upon  my  own  conclusions  without  rearguing  them, 
acknowledging  by  the  way  that  the  line  of  demarcation  is  not 
always  perfectly  clear. 

"The  admitted  functions  of  government,"  said  Ur,  Mill,  "em- 
brace a  much  wider  field  than  can  easily  be  included  within  the 
ring-fence  of  any  restrictive  definition,  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  find  any  ground  of  justiBeation  common  to  them  all,  except  tha 
comprehensive  one  of  general  expediency/' 


I.  The  Constituent  PnnctionB : 

(1)  The  keeping  of  order  luid  providing  for  the  protection  of 
persona  and  property  from  violence  and  robbezy. 
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(2)  The  fixing  of  the  legal  relations  between  man  and  wife  and 

between  parents  and  children. 

(3)  The  regulation  of  the  holding,  transmission,  and  interchange 

of  property,  and  the  determination,  of  its  liabilities  for 
debt  or  for  crime. 

(4)  The  determination  of  contract  rights  between  individuals. 

(5)  The  definition  and jjjuughment^  of  crime. 

(6)  The  administration  of  justice  in  civil  causes. 

(7)  The  determination  of  the  political  duties,  privileges,  and 

relations  of  citizens. 

(8)  Dealings  of  the  state  with  foreign  powers :  the  preservation 

of  the  state  from  external  danger  or  encroachment  and 
the  advancement  of  its  international  interests. 

These  will  all  be  recognized  as  functions  which  persist  imder 
every  form  of  government. 

n.  The  Minifltrant  Functions.  —  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
give  a  complete  list  of  those  functions  which  I  have  called  Minis- 
trant,  so  various  are  they  imder  different  systems  of  government. 
The  following  partial  list  will  suffice,  however,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  discussion : 

(1)  The  regulation  of  trade  and  industry.    Under  this  head  I 

would  include  the  coinage  of  money  and  the  establish- 
ment of  standard  weights  and  measures,  laws  against 
forestalling  and  engrossing,  the  licensing  of  trades,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  great  matter  of  tariffs,  navigation  laws, 
and  the  like. 

(2)  The  regulation  of  labor. 

(3)  The  maintenance  of  thoroughfares,  —  including  state  man- 

agement of  railways  and  that  great  group  of  undertak- 
ings which  we  embrace  within  the  comprehensive  term 
*  Internal  Improvements.' 

(4)  The  maintenance  of  postal  and  telegraph  systems,  which  is 

very  .similar  in  principle  to  (3). 
(6)  The  manufact\ire  and  distribution  of  gas,  the  maintenance 

of  water-works,  etc. 
(6)  Sanitation,  including  the  regulation  of  trades  for  sanitary 

purposes. 
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(T)  Education. 

(8)  Care  of  the  poj^r  and  incapable. 

(9)  Care  and  cultivation  of  forests  and  like  matters,  such  as  ill© 

stocking  of  rivers  with  fish, 

(10)  Sumptuary  laws,  such  as  *  prohibition  ■  laws,  for  example. 
These  are  all  functions  which,  in  one  shape  or  another, 

all  govei-nment^  alike  have  undertaken.  Changed  coneeptions  of 
the  nature  and  duty  of  the  state  have  arisen,  issuing  from  changed 
historical  conditions  and  deeply  altered  historical  circumstances ; 
and  part  of  the  change  which  has  thus  affected  the  idea  of  the 
state  has  been  a  change  in  the  metho<i  and  extent  of  the  exer- 
cise of  governmental  functions ;  but  changed  conceptions  have 
left  the  functions  of  government  in  kb^d  the  same.  Diversities 
of  conception  are  very  much  more  marked  than  diveraities  of 
practice* 

Hiitory  of  GoTernmental  Function :  Province  of  the  An- 
cient State.  —  Notable  cunt  mats  both  uf  thecjry  and  uf  prat;  tire  sejiu- 
rate  governments  of  the  ancient  omnipotent  type  from  governments 
of  the  modern  constitutional  type.  The  ancient  State,  standing 
very  near,  as  it  did,  in  its  thought,  to  that  time,  still  more  remote, 
when  the  State  was  the  Kin,  knew  nothing  of  individual  rights  as 
contrasted  with  the  rights  of  the  state.  "  The  nations  of  Italy/' 
says  Mommsen,  **  did  not  merge  into  that  of  Rome  more  completely 
than  the  single  Roman  burgess  merged  in  the  Roman  community/' 
And  Greece  was  not  a  whit  behind  Rome  in  the  absaluteneta 
with  which  she  held  the  subordination  of  the  Individ a:il  U^ 
state. 

This  thought  is  strikingly  visible  in  the  writings  of  i'iaUj  ati2 
Aristotle,  not  only  in  what  they  say,  but  also,  and  even  more^  in 
what  they  do  not  ssiy.  The  ideal  Republic  of  which  Plate*  droaniB 
is  to  prescribe  the  whole  life  of  its  citizens ;  but  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion that  it  is  to  be  set  up  under  cover  of  any  Dew  concH^ption 
as  to  wkit  the  state  may  legitimately  do, — it  is  only  to  mmko 
novel  experiments  in  legislation  under  the  old  conception*  And 
Aristotle^s  objection  to  the  Utopian  projects  of  his  master  is  not 
that  they  would  be  socialistic  (as  we  should  say),  but  merely  that 
they  would  be  unwise.  He  does  nut  fear  that  in  such  a  republic  - 
the  public  power  would  prove  to  kive  been  exalt(*d  too  high ;  1jlll| 
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speaking  to  the  policy  of  the  thing,  he  foresees  that  the  citizens 
would  be  poor  and  unhappy.  The  state  may  do  what  it  will,  but 
let  it  be  wise  in  what  it  does.  There  is  no  one  among  the  Greeks 
to  deny  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  make  its  citizens  happy 
and  prosperous ;  nay,  to  legislate  them  happy,  if  legislation  may 
create  fair  skies  and  a  kind  fortune ;  the  only  serious  quarrel 
concerns  the  question,  What  laws  are  to  be  tried  to  this  end  ? 

Boman  Conception  of  Private  Rights.  —  Roman  principles, 
though  equally  extreme,  were  in  some  respects  differently  cast. 
That  superior  capacity  for  the  development  of  law,  which  made 
the  Romans  singular  among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  showed 
itself  in  respect  of  the  functions  of  government  in  a  more  distinct 
division  between  public  and  private  rights  than  obtained  in  the 
polity  of  the  Greek  cities.  An  examination  of  the  conception  of 
the  state  held  in  Rome  reveals  the  singular  framework  of  her 
society.  The  Roman  family  did  not  suffer  that  complete  absorp- 
tion into  the  City  which  so  early  overtook  the  Greek  family. 
Fryyate  rights  were  not  individual  rights,  but  family  rights  :  and 
family  rights  did  not  so  much  curtail  as  sup£lement  the  powers 
of  the  community.  The  family  was  an  indestructible  organ  of 
the  state.  The  father  of  a  family,  or  the  head  of  a  gens,  was*  in  a 
sense  a  member  of  the  official  hierarchy  of  the  City,  —  as  the  king, 
or  his  counterpart  the  consul,  was  a  greater  father.  There  was  no 
distinction  of  principle  between  the  power  of  king  or  c(Jnsul  and 
the  power  of  a  father ;  it  was  a  mere  difference  of  sphere^  a  divi* 
sion  of  functions. 

A  son  was,  for  instance,  in  some  things  exempt  from  the  author- 
ity of  the  City  only  because  he  was  in  those  things  still  subject,  because 
his  father  still  lived,  to  the  dominion  of  that  original  state,  the  family. 
There  was  not  in  Rome  that  separation  of  the  son  from  the  family  at 
majority  which  characterizes  the  Greek  polity,  as  it  now  characterizes 
our  own.  The  father  continued  to  be  a  ruler,  an  hereditary  state  officer, 
within  the  original  sphere  of  the  family  life,  the  large  sphere  of  individual 
privilege  and  property. 

This  essential  unity  of  state  and  family  furnishes  us 
with  the  theoretic  measure  of  state  functions  in  Rome.  The 
Boman  burgess  was  subordinated,  not  to  the  public  authority 
exactly,  but  rather  to  the  public  order,  to  the  conservative  in- 
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tegrity  of  the  community.  He  was  subject  to  a  law  whioli 
embodied  the  steady,  unbroken  habit  of  the  State-family.  He 
was  not  dominated,  but  merged. 

Powers  of  the  Roman  Senate.  —  The  range  of  state  power 

in  ancient  timfs,  as  a  ratige  broken  only  by  limits  of  habit  and  coti- 
?enience|  is  well  illustrated  iu  the  elastic  functions  of  the  Roman  Senate 
during  the  period  of  the  Republic,  With  an  unbroken  life  which  kept 
it  conscioiiB  of  every  tradition  and  familiar  with  every  precedent ;  with 
eBtabli&hed  standards  of  tested  experience  and  cautious  eKpediency,  it  was 
able  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  com^mct  society  at  whofie  gummit  it 
eat,  aa  the  brain  and  consciousness  direct  the  movements  of  the  human 
body  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  freedom  of  its  discussions  and  the 
frequency  of  its  action  upon  interests  of  every  kind,  whether  of  public 
or  of  private  import,  that  the  Roman  state»  as  typified  in  its  Semite,  woa 
in  its  several  branches  of  family,  tribe,  and  Ciiy»  a  single  undivided 
whole,  and  that  its  prerogatives  were  limited  by  nothing  save  religious 
observance  and  fixed  bahit.  Of  that  individual  liberty  which  we  cbeneh 
it  knew  nothing. 

Ooverimient  the  Embodiment  of  Society.  —  As  little  was 
there  iu  Greek  pjolitics  any  seed  of  the  thought  which  would 
limit  the  sphere  of  governmental  action  by- principles  of  inalien- 
able individual  rights.  Both  in  Greek  and  in  Eomau  conception 
government  was  as  old  as  society,  —  was  indeed  nothing  less 
than  the  express  image  and  embodiment  of  society.  In  govern- 
ment society  lived  and  moved  and  had  its  being.  Society  and 
government  were  one,  in  some  such  sense  as  the  spirit  and 
body  of  man  are  one:  it  was  through  government,  as  through 
mouth  and  eyes  and  limbs,  that  society  realized  and. gave  effect 
to  its  life.  Society's  prejudices,  habits,  superstitions,  did 
indeed  command  the  actions  of  government;  but  only  because 
society  and  government  were  one  and  the  same,  not  because  they 
were  distinct  and  the  one  subordinate  to  the  other.  In  plain 
terms,  the  functions  of  government  had  no  limits  of  principle^ 
but  only  certain  limits  of  wont  and  convenience*  and  the  object 
of  administration  was  nothing  less  than  to  help  soi-iety  on  to  all 
its  ends :  to  speed  and  facilitate  all  social  undertakings.  So  far  as 
lidl  citizens  of  the  state  were  concerned,  Greek  and  Roman  alike 
was  what  we  should  call  a  socialist ;  though  he  was  tt»o  much  in  Ui€ 
world  of  affairs  and  had  too  keen  an  appreciation  of  exi)erieuoc^ 
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[loo  keen  a  sense  of  the  sane  and  possible^  to  attempt  the  Utopias 
of  which  the  modern  socialist  dreams,  and  with  which  the  ancient 
citizen's  own  writers  sometimes  amused  him.     He  bounded  his 

[  politics  by  common  sense,  and  so  dispensed  with  ^  the  rights  of 


Fendalism:  Functions  of  G^overnmeEt  Fmictions  of  Pro- 
'  prietorship.  — Individual  rights,  after  having  bec^n  first  heralded 
in  the  religious  world  by  Ihe  great  voice  of  Christianity,  broke 
^  into  the  ancient  political  world  in  the  person  of  the  Teuton.     But 
new  politics  which  the  inv^ader  brought  with  him  was   not 
btined  to  establish  at  once  democratic  equality  r    that  was  a 
^work  reserved   for  the   transformations  of  the   modern   world 
I  During  the  Middle  Ages,  goveromeut,  as  we   conceive   it,  may 
be  said  to  have  suffered   eclipse.     In   the   Feudal   System   the 
constituent  elements  of  government  fell  away  from  each  other. 
rBociety  was  drawn  back  to  something   like  its   original  family 
'  groups.      Conceptions   of   government   narrowed    themselves   to 
small  territorial  connections.     Men  became  sovereigns  in  their 
right  by  virtue  of  owning  land  in  their  own  right     There 
[was  no  longer  any  conception  of  nations  or  societies  as  wholes. 
Uuion   there  was  none,  but  only  interdependence.     Allegiance 
bowed,  not  to  law  or  to  fatherhoodj   but  to  ownership.     The 
functions  of  government  under  such  a  system  were  simply  the 
functions  of  proprietors liip,  of  command  and  obedience:  **  I  say 
I  unto  one^  Go,  and  he   goeth;    and   to  another,  Come,   and  he 
Icometh;  and  to  nJy  servant,  Do  this,  and  he   doeth  it"    The 
Lpublic  function  of  the  baron  was  to  keep  peace  among  his  iiege- 
[men^  to  see  that  tiieir  properties  were  enjoyed  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  manor  (if  the  manor  had  been  suffered  to  acquire 
custom  on  any  point)*  and  to  exact  fines  of  them  for  all  privi- 
leges, whether  of  marrjung,  of  coming  of  age,  or  of  making  a 
will.    The  baronial  conscience,  bred  in  cruel,  hardening  times, 
wma  the  only  standard  of  justice;  the  baronial  power  the  only 
conclusive  test  of  prerogative. 

This  was  between    baron   and  vassal.     Between  baron 

,  and  baron  the  only  bond  was  a  nominal  common  allegiance  to  a 

I  distant  king,  who  was  himself  only  a  greater  baron.     For  the 

rest  there  was  no  government^  but  only  diplomacy  and  warfare. 
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GoveTTimeiit  lived  where  it  could  and  as  it  could,  and  was  for 
the  most  part  divided  out  piecemeal  to  a  thouaaiid  petty  holders. 
Armed  feuds  were  the  usual  processea  of  mstice. 

The  Feudal  Monarchy.  —  The  monarchy  which  grew 
out  of  the  ruins  (Xt  this  disintegrate  system  concentrated  au» 
thority  without  much  changing  its  character.  The  old  idea> 
born  of  family  origins,  that  government  was  but  the  active  au- 
thority of  society,  the  magistrate  but  society's  organ,  bound  by 
society's  immemorial  laws^  had  passed  utterly  away,  and  goven^^ 
ment  had  become  the  personal  possession  of  one  man.  The 
ruler  did  not  any  longer  belong  to  the  state;  the  state  belonged 
to  him :  he  was  himself  the  state,  as  the  rich  man  may  be  said  to 
be  his  possessions.  The  Greek  or  Roman  official  was  wielded  by 
the  community.  Not  so  the  king  who  had  swept  together  into 
his  own  lap  the  powers  once  broadcast  in  the  feudal  system ;  he 
wielded  the  cummunity,  Govomment  breathed  witli  his  breath, 
and  it  was  its  function  to  serve  him.  The  state  had  become,  by 
the  processes  of  the  feudal  development,  his  private  estate- 
Modern  De^BOcialization  of  the  State.  —  The  reaction  from 
such  conceptions  J  slow  and  for  the  most  part  orderly  in  Euglund, 
sudden  and  violent*  because  long  forcibly  delayed,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, was  natural*  and  indeed  inevitable.  When  it  came  it  waa 
radical ;  but  it  did  not  swing  the  political  world  back  to  its  old- 
time  ideas;  it  turued  it  aside  rather  to  new.  The  ancient  man 
had  had  no  thought  but  to  live  loyally  the  life  of  society ;  but  it 
became  the  object  of  the  revolutionist  and  the  democrat  of  the 
new  order  of  things  to  live  his  own  life.  The  antiqq^  citixen's 
virtues  were  not  individual  in  their  point  of  view,  but  social; 
whereas  our  virtues  are  almost  entirely  individual  in  their  motivei 
social  only  in  some  of  their  results. 

In  brief,  the  modern  State  has  been  largely  de-mdaHzed, 
jThe  modern  idea  is  this:  the  state  no  longer  absorbs  the  indi- 
vidual ;  it  only  serves  him.  The  state,  as  it  appears  in  it«  orgao^ 
the  government,  is  the  representative  of  the  iudividuah  and  not 
his  representative  even  except  within  the  definite  commission  of 
constitutions ;  while  for  the  rest  each  man  makes  his  own  social 
relations,  *  The  individual  for  the  Stat©  *  has  been  reversed  and 
made  to  read,  *The  State  for  the  individual/ 
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More  Changes  of  Conoeption  than  of  Practice.  —  Sach  are 
the  divergencies  of  conception  separating  modem  from  ancient  poli- 
tics, divergencies  at  once  deep  and  far-reaching.  How  far  have 
such  changes  of  thought  been  accompanied  by  changes  of  func- 
tion ?  By  no  means  so  far  as  might  be  expected.  Apparently  the 
new  ideas  which  have  been  given  prevalence  in  politics  from  time 
to  time  have  not  been  able  to  translate  themselves  into  altered 
functions,  but  only  into  somewhat  curtailed  functions,  breeding 
rather  a  difference  of  degree  than  a  difference  of  kind.  Even- 
under  the  most  liberal  of  our  modern  constitutions  we  still  meet 
government  in  almost  every  field  of  social  endeavor.  Our  modem 
life  is  so  infinitely  wide  and  complex,  it  is  true,  that  we  may  go 
great  distances  in  any  field  of  enterprise  without  receiving  either 
direct  aid  or  direct  check  from  government ;  but  that  is  only  be- 
cause every  field  of  enterprise  is  vastly  big  nowadays,  not  because 
government  is  not  somewhere  in  it :  and  we  know  that  the  tend- 
ency is  for  governments  to  make  themselves  everywhere  more  and 
more  conspicuously  present.  We  are  conscious  that  we  are  by 
no  means  in  the  same  case  with  the  Greek  or  Roman :  the  state  is 
ours,  not  we  the  state's.  But  we  know  at  the  same  time  that  the 
tasks  of  the  state  have  not  been  much  diminished.  Perhaps  we 
may  say  that  the  matter  stands  thus :  what  is  changed  is  not  the 
activities  of  government  but  only  the  morals,  the  conscience  of 
government.  Government  may  still  be  doing  substantially  the  • 
same  things  as  of  old ;  but  an  altered  conception  of  its  responsi- 
bility deeply  modifies  the  ivay  in  ichich  it  does  them.  Social  conven- 
ience and  advancement  are  still  its  ultimate  standard  of  conduct, 
just  as  if  it  were  still  itself  the  omnipotent  impersonation  of 
society,  the  master  of  the  individual;  but  it  has  adopted  new 
ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  social  convenience  and  advancement. 
Its  aim  is  to  aid  the  individual  to  the  fullest  and  best  possible 
realization  of  his  individuality,  instead  of  merely  to  the  full  - 
realization  of  his  sociality.  Its  plan  is  to  create  the  best  and  fairest 
opportunities  for  the  individual ;  and  it  has  discovered  that  the  way 
to  do  this  is  by  no  means  itself  to  undertake  the  administration «. 
of  the  individual  by  old-time  futile  methods  of  guardianship. 

Functions  of  Oovemment  much  the  Same  now  as  always. 
*-Thi9  is  indeed  a  great  and  profound  change  \  but  it  is  none  th<^ 
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less  important  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment are  still,  when  catalogued,  found  to  be  much  the  same  both 
in  number  ami  magnitude  that  they  always  were.  Government 
does  not  stop  with  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  as 
some  have  supposed;  it  goes  on  to  serve  every  convenience  of 
society.  Its  sphere  is  limited  only  by  its  own  wisdom,  alike  where 
republican  and  where  absolutist  principles  prevail. 

The  State's  Eelation  to  Property.  —  A  very  brief  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  suffices  to  confirm  this  view.  Take,  for  example, 
the  state's  relation  to  property,  its  performance  of  one  of  the 
chief  of  those  functions  w^bich  I  have  called  Constituent.  It  is 
in  connection  with  this  function  that  one  of  the  most  decided  con- 
trasts exists  between  ancient  aad  modern  political  practice;  and 
yet  we  shall  not  find  ourselves  embarrassed  to  recognize  as  natural 
the  practice  of  ancient  states  touching  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty. Their  theory  was  extreme,  but,  outside  of  Sparta,  their 
practice  was  moderate. 

In  Sparta.  —  Consistent,  logical  Sparta  may  serve  as  the 
point  of  departure  for  our  observation.  She  is  the  standing  claa- 
flical  type  of  exaggerated  state  functions  and  furnishes  the  most 
extreme  example  of  the  antique  conception  of  the  relations  of  the 
state  to  property.  In  the  early  periods  of  her  history  at  least, 
t  besides  being  censor,  iiedagogue,  drill  sergeant,  and  housekeeper  to 
her  citizens,  she  was  also  universal  landlord.  There  was  a  distinct 
reminiscence  in  her  practice  of  the  time  when  the  state  was  the 
family,  and  as  such  the  sole  owTier  of  property.  She  was  regarded 
as  the  original  proprietor  of  all  the  land  in  Laconia,  and  individr 
ual  tenure  was  looked  upon  as  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  ^suf met 
held  of  the  state  and  at  the  state's  pleasure  than  as  resting  u})on 
any  complete  or  indefeasible  private  title, 

PecuUar  Situation  of  the  Spartans.  —  There  were  In  Spjutn 

special  reasons  for  the  ptTsistence  of  auch  a  system.  The  Sjiartana  bad 
come  into  Laconia  a^  conquerors,  and  the  land  had  first  of  all  beea  tribal 
booty.  It  had  been  booty  of  which  the  Si^artan  host  ba  a  whole,  as  a 
state,  had  had  the  dividing^  and  it  had  been  the  purpose  of  U:i6  early 
arrangement  to  make  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  Spartan  famtlios 
as  equal  as  possible.  Nor  did  the  slate  resign  the  right  of  dispodUon  in 
making  tliis  tirst  distribution.  It  remained  its  primary  care  to  keep  ilm 
*^oi|  the  favored  Sjmrtiatcty  upon  skn  equal  footing  of  fortunet  to  the 
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eod  thiit  they  might  remain  rich  in  leisai^,  and  so  be  the  better  able  to 
live  entirely  for  the  Berviee  of  the  state,  which  wtm  honorable,  to  the 
avoidance  of  that  piimuit  of  wealth  which  was  diahoDorable,  The  state, 
accordingly,  undertook  to  administer  the  wealth  of  the  country  for  the 
benefit  of  its  citizens.  When  grave  inetiualities  manifested  thenuelvea  in 
the  distribution  of  estates  it  did  not  hesitate  to  resume  its  pfoprietary 
rights  and  effect  a  reapportionment ;  no  one  dreaming,  the  while,  of  call* 
ing  its  action  confiscation.  It  took  various  meana  for  accomplishing  ttr 
ends*  It  compelled  rich  heiresses  to  marry  men  without  patrimony  ;  and 
it  grmfted  the  poor  citizen  upon  a  good  estate  by  means  of  prescribed 
adoption.  No  Unded  estate  could  be  alienated  either  by  sale  or  testament 
trtjm  the  family  to  which  the  state  had  assigned  it  tinle^s  expre^  legislati?e 
leave  were  given.  In  brief »  in  respect  of  his  property  the  cillseu  was  tx)th 
ward  and  tenant  of  the  state. 
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Decay  of  the  System.  —  As  the  Spartan  state  decayed  this 
whole  system  was  sapped.  Estates  became  grossly  unequal,  aa 
did  also  political  privileges  even  among  the  favored  SparticUie. 
Bat  these  changes  were  due  to  the  decadence  of  Spartan  power 
and  to  the  degeneration  of  her  political  fibre  in  days  of  waning 
fortune^  not  to  any  conscious  or  deliberate  surrender  by  the  state 
of  its  prerogatives  as  owner,  guardian,  and  tnistee.  She  had 
grown  old  and  lax  simply ;  she  had  not  changed  her  mind» 

In  Athens.  —  When  we  turn  to  Athens  we  experience  a 

marked  change  In  the  political  atmosphere,  though  the  Athenians 

hold  much  the  same  abstract  conception  of  the  state.     Here  men 

treathe  more  freely  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  where 

^labor  is  without  reproach,  with  less  restraint.     Even  in  Athens 

•here  remain  distinct  traces,  nevertheless,  of  the  family  duties  of 

e  stata     She  too,  like  Sparta,  felt  bound  to  dispose  properly  of 

eligible  heiresses.     She  did  not  hesitate  to  punish  with  heavy  for- 

[feiture  of  right  (atimia)  those  who  squandered  their  property  in 

issolute  living.     There  waa  as  little  limit  in    Athens  as  in 

parta  to  the  theoretical  prerogatives  of  the  public  authority. 

10  freedom  of  the  citizen  was  a  freedom  of  indulgence  rather 

;haD  of  right:   he  was  free  because  the  state  refrained^  —  as  a 

prinleged  child,  not  as  a  sovereign  under  Rousseau's  Law  of 

Nature. 

In  Eome.  — ^  When  we  shift  our  view  to  republican  Rome 
w©  do  not  find  a  simple  city  omnipotence  like  that  of  Creece,  in 
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which  all  private  rights  are  sunk  The  primal  constituents 
the  city  yet  abide  in  shapes  something  like  their  original.  Eoman 
society  consists  of  a  series  of  interdependent  links :  the  family 
the  getiH,  the  city.  The  aggregate,  not  the  fusion,  of  these  makea 
up  what  we  should  call  the  stiite.  But  the  state,  so  made  up,  waa 
omnipotent,  through  one  or  other  of  its  organs*  over  the  indi- 
vidual. Property  was  not  private  in  the  sense  of  being  individ- 
ual} it  vested  in  the  family,  which  w^as,  in  this  as  in  other 
respects,  an  organ  of  the  state.  Property  was  not  conceived  of  as 
state  property >  because  it  had  remained  the  undivided  property  of 
the  family.  The  father,  as  a  ruler  in  the  immemorial  hierarchy 
of  the  government,  was  all-powerful  trustee  of  the  family  estates  j 
individual  ownership  there  was  none, 

ITnder  Modern  Governments.  —  We  with  some  justice 
felicitate  ourselves  that  to  this  omnipotence  of  the  ancient  state 
in  its  relations  to  property  the  practice. of  our  own  governments 
offers  the  most  pronounced  contrasts:*/ But  the  point  of  greatest 
interest  for  us  in  the  present  connection  is  this»  that  these  con- 
trasts are  contrasts  of  polkit^  not  of  power.  To  what  lengths  it 
will  go  in  regulating  property  rights  is  for  each  government  a 
question  of  principle,  which  it  must  put  to  its  own  conscience, 
and  which,  if  it  be  wise,  it  will  debate  in  the  light  of  political 
history:  but  every  government  must  I'egulate  property  in  one 
way  or  another  and  may  regulate  it  as  much  as  it  pleases.  If  the 
ancient  state  was  regarded  as  the  ultimate  owner,  the  mo<lern 
state  is  regarded  as  the  ultimate  heir  of  all  estates.  Failing 
other  claimants,  property  escheats  to  the  state.  If  the  modem 
state  does  not  assume,  like  the  ancient,  to  administer  their  prop- 
erty upon  occasion  for  competent  adults,  it  does  administer  their 
property  upon  occasion  for  lunatics  and  minors.  The  anuient 
state  controlled  slaves  and  slavery.  The  modem  state  has  been 
quite  as  absolute :  it  has  abolished  slaves  and  slavery.  The 
modern  state,  no  less  than  the  ancient,  sets  rules  and  limitations 
to  inheritance  and  bequest.  Most  of  the  more  extreme  and  hurt- 
ful interferences  with  rights  of  private  ownership  government  has 
abandoned,  one  may  suspect*  rather  because  of  diftioulties  of  ad* 
ministration  than  because  of  difficulties  of  conscience.  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  state  to  regulate  property  rights  [  it  is  of  the  potby 
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of  the  state  to  regulate  them  more  or  less.    Administrators  must 
regard  this  as  one  of  the  Constituent  functions  of  political  society. 

The  State  and  Politioal  Bights.  —  Similar  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the  contrasts  which  exist 
in  the  field  of  that  other  Constituent  function  which  concerns  the 
determination  of  political  rights, — the  contrasts  between  the 
status  of  the  citizen  in  the  ancient  state  and  the  staXus  of  the  citi- 
zen in  the  modem  state.  Here  also  the  contrast,  as  between  state 
and  state,  is  not  one  of  power,  but  one  of  principle  and  habit 
rather.  Modem  states  have  often  limited  as  narrowly  as  did  the 
ancient  the  enjoyment  of  those  political  privileges  which  wje^ 
group  nnder  the  word  franchise.  They,  too,  as  well  as  the 
ancient  states,  have  admitted  slavery  into  their  systems;  they 
too  have  commanded  their  subjects  without  moderation  and 
fleeced  them  without  compunction.  But  for  all  they  have  been 
80  omnipotent,  and  when  they  chose  so  tyrannical,  they  have 
seldom  insisted  upon  so  complete  and  unreserved  a  service  of  the 
state  by  the  citizen  as  was  habitual  to  the  political  practice  of 
both  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  worlds.  The  Greek  and  the 
Roman  belonged  each  to  his  state  in  a  quite  absolute  sense.  He 
was  his  own  in  nothing  as  against  the  claims  of  his  city  upon 
him :  he  freely  acknowledged  all  his  privileges  to  be  but  conces- 
sions from  his  mother,  the  commonwealth.  Those  privileges 
accraed  to  him  through  law,  as  do  ours;  but  law  was  to  him 
simply  the  will  of  the  organized  community  ;  never,  as  we  know 
it  in  our  constitutions,  a  restraint  upon  the  will  of  the  organized  • 
community.  He  knew  no  principles  of  liberty  save  only  those 
which  custom  had  built  up :  which  inhered,  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  not  in  abstract  individuality,  but  in  the  history  of  affairs, 
in  concrete  practice.  His  principles  were  all  precedents.  Never- 
theless, however  radically  different  its  doctrines,  the  ancient  state 
was  not  a  whit  more  completely  master  touching  laws  of  citizen- 
ship than  the  state  of  to-day  is. 

Ai  Regards  the  Staters  Ministrant  Functions.  —  Of  the 
Ministrant,  no  less  than  of  the  Constituent  functions,  the  same 
statement  may  be  made,  that   practically   the  state  has  been 
relieyed  of  very  little  duty  by  alterations  of  political  theory.     It. 
b  natural  enough  that  in  the  field  of  the  Constituent  functions 
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the  state  should  serve  society  now  as  always;  in  this  field  of  the 
Ministrant  functions  one  would  expect  the  state  to  Ije  less  active 
now  than  formerly.  But  there  is  in  faot  no  such  difference :  gov- 
emment  does  Jiow  ivhatever  experience  permits  or  the  times  demand; 
and  though  it  does  not  do  exactly  the  same  things  it  still  does 
substantially  the  same  kind  of  things  that  the  ancient  state  did. 
It  will  conduce  to  clearness  if  I  set  forth  my  illnstrationa  of  this 
in  the  order  of  the  list  of  Ministrant  functions  which  I  have  given 
(page  43). 

(1)  The  State  in  Eelation  to  Trade.  —  All  nations  have 
habitually  rejjfulated  trade  and  commerce.  In  the  most  remote 
periods  of  which  history  has  retained  any  reeollection  the  regu- 
lation of  trade  and  conjmerce  was  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
governmenL  The  only  way  in  which  communities  which  were 
then  seeking  to  build  up  a  dominant  power  could  preserve  an 
independent  existence  and  work  out  an  individual  development 
was  to  draw  apart  to  an  absolutely  separate  life.  Commerce 
meant  contact;  contact  meant  contamination:  the  only  way  in 
which  to  develop  character  and  achieve  cohesion  was  to  avoid 
intercourse.  In  the  classical  states  this  stage  is  passed  and 
trade  and  commerce  are  regulated  for  much  the  same  reasons 
that  induce  modern  states  to  regulate  them,  in  order,  that  is,  to 
secure  commercial  advanUge  as  against  competitors  or  in  order 
to  serve  the  fiscal  needs  of  the  state.  Athens  and  Sparta  and 
Home,  too,  regulated  the  corn  trade  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
for  their  citizens  full  store  of  food.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
feuds  and  highway  brigandage  of  petty  lords  loaded  commerce 
with  fetters  of  the  most  harassing  sort,  except  where  the  free 
cities  could  by  militant  combination  keep  open  to  it  an  unhin* 
dered  passage  to  and  fro  between  the  great  marts  of  Korth  fttid 
South,  As  the  mediaeval  states  emerge  into  modern  times  we 
find  trade  and  commerce  handled  by  statesmen  as  freely  as  ever, 
but  according  to  the  reasoned  policy  of  the  mercantilist  thinkers; 
and  in  our  own  days  according  to  still  other  conceptions  of 
national  advantage. 

(2)  The  State  in  Eelation  to  Labor.  —  Labor,  too,  has 
[always  been  regulated  by  the  state.     By  Greek  and  Ronton  the 

Dr  of   the  handicrafts  and  of  agriculturei  all  manual  toil 
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indeed,  was  for  the  most  part  given  to  slaves  to  do ;  and  of  course 
law  regolated  the  slave.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  labor  which 
was  not  agricultural  and  held  in  bondage  to  feudal  masters  was 
in  the  cities,  where  it  was  rigidly  ordered  by  the  cos^lex  rules 
of  the  guild  system,  as  were*  trade  also  and  almost  all  other  like 
forms  of  making  a  livelihood.  Where,  as  in  England,  labor  in  part 
escaped  from  the  hard  service  of  the  feudal  tenure  the  state  stepped 
in  with  its  persistent  ''statutes  of  laborers"  and  sought  to  tie 
the  workman  to  one  habitation  and  to  one  rate  of  wages.  '  The 
rustic  must  stay  where  he  is  and  must  receive  only  so  much  pay/ 
was  its  command.  Apparently,  however,  all  past  regulation  of 
labor  was  but  elementary  as  compared  with  the  labor  legislation 
being  tried  by  the  governments  of  our  own  day.  The  birth  and 
development  of  the  modem  industrial  system  has  changed  every 
aspect  of  the  matter ;  and  this  fact  reveals  the  true  character  of 
the  part  which  the  state  plays  in  the  case.  The  rule  would 
seem  to  be  that  in  proportion  as  the  world's  industries  grow 
must  the  state  advance  in  its  eiforts  to  assist  the  industrious  to 
advantageous  relations  with  each  other.  The  tendency  to  regu- 
late labor  rigorously  and  minutely  is  as  strong  in  England,  where 
the  state  is  considered  the  agent  of  the  citizen,  as  it  was  in 
Athens,  where  the  citizen  was  deemed  the  child  and  tool  of  the 
state,  and  where  the  workman  was  a  slave. 

(3)  Begolation  of  Crorporations.  —  The  regulation  of 
corporations  is  but  one  side  of  the  modern  regulation  of  the  in- 
dustrial system,  and  is  a  function  added  to  the  antique  list  of 
governmental  tasks. 

(4)  The  State  and  Public  Works.  —  The  maintenance  of 
thoroughfares  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  permanent  empire, 
that  is  to  say,  for  Europe,  with  the  Romans.  For  the  Romans, 
indeed,  it  was  first  a  matter  of  moving  armies,  only  secondarily  a 
means  of  serving  commerce;  whereas  with  us  the  highway  is 
above  all  things  else  an  artery  of  trade,  and  armies  use  it  only 
when  commerce  stands  still  at  the  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet. 
The  building  of  roads  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  begun  by 
being  a  Constituent  function  and  to  have  ended  by  becoming  a 
Ministrant  function  of  government.  But  the  same  is  not  true  of 
other  public  works,  of  the  Roman  aqueducts  and  theatres  and 
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bathSf  and  of  modern  internal  improvements.  They,  as  much  as 
the  Roman  tax  on  old  bachelors,  are  parts,  not  of  a  scheme  of 
governing,  but  of  plans  for  the  advancement  of  other  social  aims, 
—  for  the  g,dministration  of  society.  Because  in  her  conception 
-  the  community  as  a  whole  was  the  only  individual,  Rome  thrust 
out  as  of  course  her  magnificent  roads  to  every  quarter  of  her 
vast  territory,  considered  no  distances  to€  great  to  be  traversed 
by  her  towering  aqueducts,  deemed  it  her  duty  to  clear  river 
courses  and  facilitate  by  every  means  both  her  commerce  and  her 
arms.  And  the  modern  state,  though  holding  a  deeply  modified 
conception  of  the  relations  of  government  to  society,  still  follows 
a  like  practice.  If  in  most  instances  our  great  iron  highways  are 
left  to  private  management,  it  is  oftener  for  reasons  of  con- 
venience than  for  reasons  of  con8cient*e,  ^ 

(5)  Administration  of  the  Conveniences  of  Society. — 
Similar  consiileratioiis  apply  in  the  easi^  of  that  moiiern  instru- 
mentality, the  public  letter-post,  in  the  ease  of  the  atill  more 
modern  manufacture  of  gas,  and  in  the  case  of  the  most  modern 
telegraph  and  telephone.  The  modern  no  leas  than  the  ancient 
government  unhesitatingly  takes  a  hand  in  administering  the  con- 
veniences of  society. 

(6)  Sanitation.  —  Modern  governments,  like  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome,  maintain  sanitation  by  means  of  police  inspection 
of  baths,  taverns,  and  houses  of  ill  fame,  as  well  as  by  drainage; 
and  to  these  they  add  hospital  relief,  water  supply,  quarantine^ 
and  a  score  of  other  means. 

(7)  Public  Education,  —  Our  modern  systems  of  public 
education  are  more  thorough  than  the  ancient,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  regard  the  individual  as  something  other  than  a 
mere  servant  of  the  state,  and  educate  him  first  nf  all  for  himself. 

(8)  Sumptaary  Laws*  —  In  sumptuary  laws  ancient  states 
of  course  far  outran  modern  practice.  Modem  states  have  fore- 
gone most  attempts  to  make  citizens  virtuous  or  frugal  by  law. 
But  even  we  have  our  prohibition  enactments;  and  we  have  had 
our  fines  for  swearing. 

1  This  U  clearly  shown  in  Uie  taking  over  of  tba  milroadis  by  Uie  govern* 
» for  ibe  peni>d  of  die  war. 


■ 
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Summary. — Apparently  it  is  safe  to  say  with  r^ard  to 
the  functions  of  government  taken  as  a  whole  that,  even  as  be- 
tween ancient  and  modem  states,  uniformities  of  practice  far  out- 
number diversities  of  practice.  One  may  justly  conclude,  not  in- 
deed that  the  restraints  which  modem  states  put  upon  themselves 
are  of  little  consequence,  or  that  altered  political  conceptions  are 
not  of  the  greatest  moment  in  determining  important  questions 
of  government  and  even  the  whole  advance  of  the  race ;  but 
that  it  is  rather  by  gaining  practical  wisdom,  rather  by  long 
processes  of  historical  experience,  that  states  modify  their  prac- 
tices.   New  theories  are  subsequent  to  new  experiences. 


IV. 


THE  OBJECTS   OF  GOVERKMENT. 


Character  of  the  Subject  —  Political  interest  and  con- 
troversy have  centred  nowliere  more  acutely  than  in  the  question, 
What  are  the  proper  ohjecta  of  goveriiinent?  Tliis  ia  one  of  those 
difficult  questions  upon  which  it  is  possible  for  many  sharply 
opposed  views  to  be  held  apparently  with  almost  equal  weight 
of  reason.  Its  central  difficulty  is  this,  that  it  is  a  question 
which  can  be  answered,  if  answered  at  all,  only  by  the  aid  of  a 
broad  and  careful  wisdom  whose  conclusions  are  based  upon  tlie 
widest  possible  inductions  from  the  facts  of  political  experience 
in  all  its  phases.  Such  wisdom  is  quite  beyond  the  capacity  of 
most  thinkers  and  aetors  in  the  field  of  politics ;  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  this  question,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
in  the  whole  scope  of  political  science,  has  provoked  great  wars 
of  doctrine. 

The  Extreme  Viewa  held. —  What  part  shiill  govern- 
ment play  in  the  affairs  of  society  ?  —  that  is  the  question  which 
has  been  the  gauge  of  controversial  battle.  What  ought  the  func- 
Uoiui  of  government  to  be  f  On  the  one  hand  there  are  extremists 
who  cry  constantly  to  government,  'Hands  off/  'laimez  fsure/ 
*  laLfsez  passer,^  who  look  upon  every  act  of  govenimeut  which 
is  not  merely  an  act  of  police  with  jealousy;  who  regard  govern- 
ment  as  necessary,  but  as  a  necessary  evil ;  and  who  would  have 
government  hold  back  from  everything  which  could  by  any  possi- 
bilit}^  be  accomplished  by  individual  initiative  and  endeavor.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who,  with  equal  extremeuess  of 
view  in  the  opposite  direction,  would  have  society  lean  fondly 
upon  government  for  guidance  and  assistance  in  every  affair  of 
Ufe ;  who,  captivated  by  some  glimpse  of  public  power  and  faeoefr 
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cence  caught  in  the  pages  of  ancient  or  mediaeval  historian,  or  by 
some  dream  of  codperative  endeavor  cunniugly  imagined  by  the 
great  fathers  of  Socialism,  believe  that  the  state  can  be  made  a 
wise  foster  mother  to  every  member  of  the  family  politic.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  again,  there  are  all  grades,  all  shades 
and  colors,  all  degrees  of  enmity  or  of  partiality  to  state  action. 

Historical  Foundation  for  Opposite  Views.  —  Enmity  to 
exaggerated  state  action,  even  a  keen  desire  to  keep  that  action 
down  to  its  lowest  possible  terms,  is  easily  furnished  with  im- 
pressive justification.  It  must  unreservedly  be  admitted  that 
history  abounds  with  warnings  of  no  uncertain  sort  against  in- 
dulging the  state  with  a  too  great  liberty  of  interference  with 
the  life  and  work  of  its  citizens.  Much  as  there  is  that  is  at- 
tractive in  the  political  life  of  the  city  states  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  In  which  the  public  power  was  suffered  to  be  omnipotent, 
— their  splendid  public  spirit,  their  incomparable  organic  whole- 
ness, their  fine  play  of  rival  talents,  serving  both  the  common 
thought  and  the  common  action,  their  variety,  their  conception  of 
public  virtue, — there  is  also  much  to  blame,  —  their  too  wanton 
invasion  of  that  privacy  of  the  individual  life  in  which  alone 
family  virtue  can  dwell  secure,  their  callous  tyranny  over  mi- 
norities in  matters  which  might  have  been  left  to  individual 
choice,  their  sacrifice  of  personal  independence  for  the  sake  of 
public  solidarity,  their  hasty  average  judgments,  their  too  confi- 
dent trust  in  the  public  voice.  They,  it  is  true,  could  not  have 
had  the  individual  liberty  which  we  cherish  without  breaking 
violently  with  their  own  history,  with  the  necessary  order  of 
their  development ;  but  neither  can  we,  on  the  other  hand,  imi- 
tate them  without  an  equally  violent  departure  from  our  own 
normal  development  and  a  reversion  to  the  now  too  primitive 
methods  of  their  pocket  republics. 

Unquestionable  as  it  is  that  mediaeval  history  affords 
many  seductive  examples  of  an  absence  of  grinding,  heartless 
competition  and  a  strength  of  mutual  interdependence,  confidence, 
and  helpfqlness  between  class  and  class  such  as  the  modem  econ- 
omist may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  to  see  revived;  and  true 
though  it  be  that  the  history  of  Prussia  gives  at  least  colorable 
justification  to  the  opinion  that  state  interference  may  under  some 
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circumstances  be  of  benefit  for  the  Ltifhistrial  upbuilding  of  a 
state,  it  mustj  on  the  other  hand,  be  remembered  that  neither  the 
feudal  system,  nor  the  mediEeval  guild  system,  nor  the  paternalism 
of  Frederic  the  Great  ran  be  rehabilitated  now  that  the  revolutiona 
in  industry,  in  church,  and  in  state  have  been  wrought  which  liave 
been  witnessed  sinc^  the  begiiiniug  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and 
thatj  even  if  these  systems  of  the  past  could  be  revived,  w© 
should  be  sorely  puzzled  to  reinstate  their  blessings  without  re- 
storing at  tlie  same  time  their  aeknowle<iged  evila»  No  student 
of  history  can  wisely  censure  those  who  protest  against  state 
paternalism. 

The  State  a  Beneficent  and  Indiipaiuable  Organ  of 
Society.  —  It  by  no  meims  follows,  nevertheless,  that  because  the 
state  may  unwistrly  interfere  in  the  life  of  the  individual >  it 
must  be  pronounced  in  itself  and  by  nature  a  necesaaty  evih 
It  is  no  more  an  evil  than  is  society  itself.  It  is  the  organic 
body  of  society :  without  it  society  would  l^e  hardly  more  than 
a  mere  abstraction.  If  the  name  had  not  been  restricted  to  a 
single,  narrow,  extreme,  and  i*adically  mistaken  class  of  think- 
ers, we  ought  all  to  regard  ourselves  and  to  act  as  socmliatH^  that 
is^  believers  in  the  wholesomeneas  and  beneficence  of  the  body 
]>olitic. 

If  the  history  of  society  proves  anything,  it  proves  the  absolute 
naturalness  of  governroent,  its  rootage  in  the  nature  of  man,  its 
origin  in  kinship,  and  its  identification  with  all  that  makes  man 
superior  to  the  brute  creation.  Individually  man  is  but  poorly 
e<iuipped  to  dominate  other  animals :  his  lordship  romes  by  com- 
bination, his  strength  is  concerted  strength,  bis  supremacy  is  tlie 
supremacy  of  union.  Outside  of  society  man's  mind  can  avail 
him  little  as  an  instrument  of  supremacy ;  and  government  is  the 
visible  form  of  society.  If  society  itself  be  not  an  evil,  neither 
surely  is  government  an  evil,  for  government  is  the  indispensable 
organ  of  society. 

Every  means,  therefore,  by  which  society  may  be  jjerfected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  government,  ©very  means  by 
which  individual  rights  can  be  fitly  adjusted  and  liarmonized 
with  public  duties,  by  which  individual  self-development  may  be 
made  at  onoe  to   serve  and  to  supplement  social  develupmeiity 
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ought  certainly  to  be  diligently  sought,  and,  when  found,  sedu- 
lously fostered  by  every  friend  of  society.  Such  is  the  view  to 
which  every  true  lover  of  his  kind  ought  to  adhere  with  the  full 
grip  of  every  noble  affection  that  is  in  hira. 

Sodalism  and  the  Modern  Industrial  Organization.  —  It 
is  possible,  indeed,  to  understand  and  even  in  a  measure  to  sym- 
pathize with,  the  enthusiasm  of  those  special  classes  whom  we 
have  dubbed  with  the  too  great  name  of  *  Socialists.'  The 
schemes  of  social  reform  and  regeneration  which  they  support 
with  so  much  ardor,  however  mistaken  they  may  be,  have  the 
right  end  in  view:  they  seek  to  bring  the  individual  with  his 
special  interests,  personal  to  himself,  into  complete  harmony  with 
society  with  its  general  interests,  common  to  all.  Their  method 
is  always  some  sort  of  cooperation,  meant  to  perfect  mutual  help- 
fulness. They  speak,  too,  a  revolt  from  selfish,  misguided  in- 
dividualism ;  and  certainly  modern  individualism  has  much  about 
it  that  is  hateful,  too  hateful  to  last. 

The  modem  industrial  organization  has  so  distorted  competition 
as  sometimes  to  put  it  into  the  power  of  some  to  tyrannize  over 
many,  as  to  enable  the  rich  and  the  strong  to  combine  against 
the  poor  and  the  weak.  It  has  given  a  woful  material  meaning 
to  that  spiritual  law  that  "to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given, 
and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  the  little 
that  he  seemeth  to  have.''  It  has  magnified  that  self-interest 
which  is  grasping  selfishness  and  has  thrust  out  love  and  com- 
passion not  only,  but  free  competition  in  part,  as  well.  Surely 
it  would  be  better,  exclaims  the  Socialist,  altogether  to  stamp 
out  competition  by  making  all  men  equally  subject  to  the  public 
order,  to  an  imperative  law  of  social  cooperation!  But  the 
Socialist  mistakes:  it  is  not  competition  that  kills,  but  unfair 
competition,  the  pretence  and  form  of  it  where  the  substance 
and  reality  of  it  cannot  exist. 

A  Middle  Oronnd.  —  And  there  is  a  middle  ground.  The 
schemes  which  Socialists  have  proposed  society  cannot  accept  and 
live ;  and  no  scheme  which  involves  the  complete  control  of  the 
individual  by  government  can  be  devised  which  differs  from  theirs 
very  much  for  the  better.     A  truer  doctrine  must  be  found,  which- 
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lltviM  widi^  friMulom  to  tlio  individual  for  his  self-development  and 
)*ol  KiinnU  that  froodoiu  a^^ainst  tho  oonipetition  that  kills,  and 
r«Hhiooii  (ho  an(a^onisin  U^wooii  solfnlevelopmeut  and  social 
dovoU^piuont  to  a  mini  mum.  And  such  a  doctrine  can  be  fonnu- 
Ittlod,  suivlv,  without  tiv  jrrt^at  vajruonoss. 

The  Objects  of  Society  the  Objects  of  OoTemment  —  Gov- 
ornmout  is  tho  orj^jui  of  sivioty,  its  only  iH>tent  and  universal 
uisttuuxout  ;  lis  oImooIs  must  Iv  tho  objoot:*  of  sooietv.  What, 
thou,  a IV  tho  objoi-ts  v»t*  sivioty  ?  What  i.<  Svviety  ?  It  is  an 
aNs^viatiou  ot'  ludi  vidua  Is  vTkraui.'ix!  for  mutual  aid.  Mutual 
a\d  to  \\hat  ^'  To  solf  dovoiopiucu:,  Tho  hoiv  of  society  lies  in 
Au  lutv.wto  iv,o,»,\  iilua*.  \ar:o:\,  :u  iho  f:xv>:  :\.>s5:Ke  play  of  indi- 
wdua!  tVixos  ot'/.\  v.i  :V..i:  i\^u  ::  r.::.l  :V..i:  wealth  of  reso-.irtre 
>nhuh  %vv.s'. '.;*.;: OS %'.\ •.>.:.i:'.o:\  w::V.  ;;r.  ::>  Ayy*.:.i::.>f5  tVr satisfVin^ 
hui::.iii  w  a:::s  A::*!  !;\:::c;:--*:  h:::"^"  s;:*:-::::^^  a11  :t5  incitenez:* 
lo  ?V,»*',V};V,t  .v.'.,l  svurs  ts-  ,v:*./v.    I:  >h,"././.  :v  t*r.^  tz.l  jf  cjTemziei^ 

:l:  .i'v.rjt  . '' .-y.:  L-^^i  iL'*n^cy.  Tber»* 
;.  ?•  v.:  >  ^* :  c/  •• ;  r  -  v.: : :::  jL  j*s?i*riz?.'t*  7.:  ih** 
A :*. .'.  . V.  .1  .-.< :  r .  aI  ,*  rci" :  r^: : :  r.     N  :c  .j.'trCiif 
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itselfy  bat  the  few  selected  by  arbitrary  fortune,  must  be  undei 
either  the  direct  or  the  indirect  control  of  society.  To  society  alone 
can  the  power  of  dominating  by  combination  belong.  It  cannot 
suffer  any  of  its  members  to  enjoy  such  a  power  for  their  own  pri- 
vate gain  independently  of  its  own  strict  regulation  or  oversight. 

Vatnral  Monopolies.  —  It  is  quite  possible  to  distinguish 
natural  monopolies  from  other  classes  of  undertakings ;  their  dis- 
tinctive marks  are  thus  enumerated  by  Sir  T.  H.  Farrer  in  his 
excellent  little  volume  on  The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Trade  which 
forms  one  of  the  well-known  English  Citizen  series :  * 

"  1.  What  they  supply  is  a  necessary,"  a  necessary,  that  is,  to 
life,  like  water,  or  a  necessary  to  industrial  action,  like  railroad 
transportation. 

"2.  They  occupy  peculiarly  favored  spots  or  lines  of  land.*' 
Here  again  the  best  illustration  is  afforded  by  railroads  or  by 
telegraph  lines,  by  water-works,  etc. 

"3.  The  article  or  convenience  they  supply  is  used  at  the  place 
and  in  connection  with  the  plant  or  machinery  by  which  it  is  sup- 
plied " ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  favored  spots  or  along  the  favored 
lines  of  land. 

"  4.  This  article  or  convenience  can  in  general  be  largely,  if  not 
indefinitely  increased,  without  proportionate  increase  in  plant  and 
capital '' ;  that  is  to  say,  the  initial  outlay  having  been  made,  the 
favored  spot  or  line  of  land  having  been  occupied,  every  subse- 
quent increase  of  business  will  increase  profits  because  it  will  not 
proportionately,  or  anything  like  proportionately,  increase  the 
outlay  for  services  or  machinery  needed.  Those  who  are  outside 
of  the  established  business,  therefore,  are  upon  an  equality  of  com- 
petition  neither  as  regards  available  spots  or  lines  of  land  nor  as 
regards  opportunities  to  secure  business  in  a  competition  of  rates. 

*'  5.  Certain  and  harmonious  arrangement,  which  can  only  be 
attained  by  unity,  are  paramount  considerations."  Wide  and 
systematic  organization  is  necessary. 

Such  enterprises  invariably  give  to  a  limited  number  of  persons 
the  opportonity  to  command  certain  necessaries  of  life,  of  comfort,  or  of 
iBdnstrial  success  against  their  fellow-countrymen  and  for  their  own 

ip.  71.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  was  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  English 
Bond  of  Trade. 
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Once  etitoblUhed  in  any  finH,  there  can  be  no  rsAl  oompt^ti 
tto  %0l%een  them  and  ibow  wbo  would  afterwards  enter  that  field.  No 
afeney  ahouJd  bi;  saflered  to  hnv  such  control  except  a  pnbUc  ngttics 
whtcb  may  be  compelled  bj  public  optulon  to  act  witboat  aelliah  narrow 
ntm,  upon  perfectly  equal  condkjooB  as  towards  all,  or  some  agency  tipot 
wbicb  tbe  government  may  keep  a  atrong  bold  of  regulation. 

Contral  not  necesaarily  Adminittration.  —  Society  can  by 
no  means  afford  to  allow  the  use  for  private  gain  and  without 
regulation  of  undertakings  necessary  to  its  own  healthful  and 
efficient  operation  and  yet  of  a  sort  to  exclude  equality  in  compe- 
titiou.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  self-interest  of  those  who 
have  controlled  such  undertakings  for  private  gain  is  not  coinci- 
dent with  the  public  intereat:  even  enlightened  self-interest  may 
often  discover  means  of  illicit  pecuniary  advantage  in  unjust  dis^ 
criminations  between  individuals  in  the  use  of  such  instrumentali- 
ties. But  the  proposition  that  the  government  should  control 
such  dominating  organizations  of  capital  may  by  no  means  be 
wrested  to  mean  by  any  necessary  implication  that  the  government 
ghould  itself  administer  those  instrumentalities  of  economic  action 
which  cannot  be  used  except  as  monopolies.  In  such  cases,  as  Sir 
T.  H,  Farrer  says,  "there  are  two  great  alternatives,  (1)  Owner* 
nhip  and  management  by  private  enterprise  and  capital  under 
regulation  by  the  state.  (2)  Ownership  and  management  by  Gov- 
ernment, central  or  local.*'  Government  regulation  may  in  most 
oases  suffice*  Indeed;  such  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  esial> 
lishing  and  maintaining  careful  business  management  on  the  part 
of  government,  that  control  ought  to  be  preferred  to  direct  admin- 
istration in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  —  in  every  case  in  which 
control  without  administration  can  be  made  effectual. 

Ef^iializatioii  of  Competition. — There  are  some  things 
outside  the  field  of  natural  monopolies  in  which  individual  action 
cannot  secure  equalization  of  the  conditions  of  cx)mpetition ;  and 
in  these  also,  as  in  the  regulation  of  monopolies,  the  practice  ol 
gorerumeuts,  of  our  own  as  well  as  of  others,  has  been  decisively 
on  the  side  of  governmental  regulation.  By  forbidding  child 
labor,  by  suj>ervising  the  sanitary  conditions  of  factories,  by  limil* 
ing  the  employment  of  women  in  occupations  hurtful  to  thini 
tiealth,  by  instituting  official  tests  of  the  purity  or  the  qnnlitj  nl 
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goods  sold,  by  limiting  hours  of  labor  in  certain  trades,  by  a  him* 
dred  and  one  limitatious  of  the  power  of  unscrupulous  or  heartlesi 
men  to  out-do  the  scrupulous  and  merciful  in  trade  or  industry, 
government  has  assisted  equity.  Those  who  would  act  in  mod- 
eration and  good  conscience  in  cases  where  moderation  and  good 
conscience,  if  indulged^  require  an  increased  outlay  of  money,  in 
better  ventilated  buildings,  in  greater  care  as  to  the  quality  of 
goods,  etc.,  cannot  be  expected  to  act  upon  their  principles  so 
long  as  more  grinding  conditions  for  labor  or  a  more  unscrupulous 
use  of  the  opiiortunities  of  trade  secure  to  the  unconscientious  an 
unquestionable  and  sometimes  even  a  permanent  advantage  j  they 
have  only  the  choice  of  denying  their  consciences  or  retiring  from 
business.  In  scores  of  such  cases  government  has  in'-.ervened  and 
will  intervene;  but  by  way,  not  of  interference,  by  way,  rather, 
of  making  competition  equal  between  those  who  would  rightfully 
conduct  enterprise  and  those  who  basely  conduct  it.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  society  protects  itself  against  permanent  injury  and 
deterioration,  and  secures  healthful  equality  of  opportunity  for 
sel  f  *de  vclopmcnt. 

Society  greater  than  Government,  —  Society,  it  must  kh 
ays  be  remembered,  is  vastly  bigger  and  more  important  than 
instrument,  Government.     Government  should  serve  Society, 
by  no  means  rule  or  dominate  it.     Government  should  not  be 

^made  an  end  in  itself;  it  is  a  means  only,  — a  means  to  be  freely 
adapted  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  Society.     The  State 
exists  for  the  sake  of  Society,  not  Society  for  the  sake  of  the 
■kite. 
'  Hatural  Limits  to  State  ActioE.  *-  And  that  there  are 

natural  and  imperative  limits  to  state  action  no  one  who  seriously 
studies  the  structure  of  society  can  doubt.  The  limit  of  state 
functions  is  the  limit  of  necegaaiy  cooperation  on  the  part  of  So- 
ciety as  a  whole,  the  limit  beyond  which  such  combination  ceases 
to  be  imperative  for  the  public  good  and  becomes  merely  con- 
venient for  industrial  or  social  enterprise.  Cooperation  is  neces- 
sary in  the  sense  here  intended  when  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
equalization  of  the  conditions  of  endeavor,  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  uniform  rules  of  individual  rights  and  relation- 
ships, indispensable  because  to  omit  it  would  inevitably  be  tQ 
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hamper  or  degrade  some  for  the  advancement  of  others  in  the 
scale  of  wealth  and  social  standing. 

There  are  relations  in  which  men  invariably  have  need 
of  each  other,  in  which  universal  cooperation  is  the  indispensa* 
ble  condition  of  even  toleiable  existence.  Only  some  universal 
authority  can  make  opportunities  equal  as  between  man  and  man. 
The  divisions  of  labor  and  the  combinations  of  commerce  may  for 
the  most  part  be  left  to  contract,  to  free  individual  arrangement, 
but  the  equalization  of  the  conditions  which  affect  all  alike  may 
no  more  be  left  to  individual  initiative  than  may  the  organiza* 
tion  of  government  itself.  Churches,  clubs,  corporations,  1  rater- 
nities,  guilds,  partnerships^  unions,  have  for  their  ends  one  or 
another  special  enterprise  for  the  development  of  man's  spiritual 
or  material  well-being:  they  are  all  more  or  less  advisable.  But 
the  family  and  the  state  have  as  their  end  a  general  enterprise 
for  the  betterment  and  equalization  of  the  conditions  of  individual 
development:  they  are  indispensable. 

The  point  at  which  public  combination  ceases  to  be 
imperative  is  not  susceptible  of  clear  indication  in  general 
terms;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  indistinct.  The  bounds  of 
family  association  are  not  indistinct  because  they  are  marked 
only  by  the  immaturity  of  the  young  and  by  the  parental  and 
filial  affections,  — things  not  all  of  which  are  defined  in  the  law. 
The  rule  that  the  state  should  do  nothing  which  is  equally  pos* 
Bible  under  equitable  conditions  to  optional  associations  is  a 
Bofficiently  clear  line  of  distinction  Ijetween  governments  and 
corporations.  Those  who  regard  the  state  as  an  optional,  conven* 
tional  union  simply,  a  mere  partnership,  open  wide  the  doors  to 
the  worst  forms  of  socialism.  Unless  the  state  has  a  nature  which 
is  quite  clearly  defined  by  that  invariable*  universal,  immutable 
mutual  interdependence  which  runs  beyond  the  family  relations 
and  cannot  be  satisfied  by  family  ties,  we  have  absolutely  no  cri* 
terion  by  which  we  can  limit,  except  arbitrarily,  the  activities  of 
the  state.  The  criterion  supplied  by  the  native  necessity  of  state 
relations^  on  the  other  hand,  banishes  such  license  of  state  actioiL 

The  state,  for  Instance^  ought  not  to  aup<>rvi9i5  priyat^  tnorali 
beettue  they  belong  to  the  sphere  of  separate  mdh  idaal  reaponalhlUty, 
not  to  the  sphere  of  mutual  dependdooe.    Thought  &nd  contdeao*  m 
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private.  Opinion  is  optional.  The  state  may  intervene  only  where  com* 
mon  action,  anlform  law  are  indispensable.  Whatever  is  merely  con- 
yenient  is  optional,  and  therefore  not  an  affair  for  the  state.  Churches 
are  spiritually  convenient ;  joint-stock  companies  are  capitalistically  con- 
venient ;  but  when  the  state  constitutes  itself  a  church  or  a  mere  business 
association  it  institutes  a  monopoly  no  better  than  othei-s.  It  should  do 
nothing  which  is  not  in  any  case  both  indispensable  to  social  or  industrial 
life  and  necessarily  monopolistic. 

The  Family  and  the  State.  —  It  is  the  proper  object  of  the 
family  to  mould  the  individual,  to  form  him  in  the  period  of  im- 
maturity in  the  faiths  of  religion  and  in  the  practice  of  morality 
and  obedience.  This  period  of  subordination  over,  he  is  called 
out  into  an  independent,  self-directive  activity.  The  ties  of 
family  affection  still  bind  him,  but  they  bind  him  with  silken, 
not  with  iron  bonds.  He  has  left  his  *  minority '  and  reached  his 
•majority.'  It  is  the  proper  object  of  the  state  to  give  leave  to 
bis  individuality,  in  order  that  that  individuality  may  add  its 
quota  of  variety  to  the  sum  of  national  activity  Family  disci- 
pline is  variable,  selective,  formative :  it  must  lead  the  individual. 
Bnt  the  state  must  not  lead.  It  must  create  conditions,  but  not 
mould  individuals.  Its  discipline  must  be  invariable,  uniform, 
impersonal.  Family  methods  rest  upon  individual  inequality, 
state  methods  upon  individual  equality.  Family  order  rests  upon 
tutelage,  state  order  upon  franchise,  upon  privilege. 

The  State  and  Education.  —  In  one  field  the  state  would 
seem  at  first  sight  to  usurp  the  family  function,  the  field,  namely, 
of  education.  But  such  is  not  in  reality  the  case.  Education  is 
the  proper  ofiBce  of  the  state  for  two  reasons,  both  of  which  come 
within  the  principles  we  have  been  discussing.  Popular  education 
is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  those  conditions  of  freedom, 
political  and  social,  which  are  indispensable  to  free  individual 
development  And,  in  the  second  place,  no  instrumentality  less 
oniversal  in  its  power  and  authority  than  government  can  secure 
popular  education.  In  brief,  in  order  to  secure  popular  education 
tiie  action  of  society  as  a  whole  is  necessary ;  and  popular  educa- 
tion is  indispensable  to  that  equalization  of  the  conditions  of  per- 
sonal development  which  we  have  taken  to  be  the  proper  object 
■f  society.     Without  popular  education,  moreover,  no  government 
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which  r«wta  ::pon  pcp'ilir  action  caa  1oe.z  enJire:  the  people  i 
r>€r  a^hoo'.ed  in  rL<*  kiiOTleizr.  12.1  i:  piirsaible  in  the  TtmieSy  upon 
which  the  maintenance  and  suoi^ess  of  free  institations  depend. 
>*o  free  zoTemnient  i^an  last  in  health  if  it  l'>5-*  hold  of  the  tzadi- 
tion^  of  its  history,  and  in  the  public  5«:hi»l5  these  tnditioiis  may 
be  and  sho-ild  fc^  s^ilorisly  prerjerre*!.  carefolly  replanted  in  the 
tho'jgh:  and  conscioasnesa  of  each  saceessive  generation. 

Hifltoiieal  Conditions  of  GoTcmniental  Aetion.  —  What- 
ever view  be  taken  in  each  particular  case  of  the  rightfulness  or 
adviaabilitv  of  state  regulahon  and  control,  one  rule  there  is  which 
may  not  be  deplaned  from  under  any  circumstances,  and  that  is 
the  rule  of  historical  continuity.  In  politics  nothing  radically 
novel  may  safely  be  attempted.  No  result  of  value  can  erer  be 
reached  in  politics  except  through  clow  and  gradual  development, 
the  careful  arlaptatioiis  and  nice  modifications  of  growth.  Noth« 
ing  may  Ije  done  by  leaps.  More  than  that,  each  people,  each 
nation,  must  live  upon  the  lines  of  its  own  experience.  Nations 
are  no  more  capable  of  borrowing  experience  than  individuals  are. 
The  histories  of  other  peoples  may  furnish  us  with  light,  but  they 
cannot  furnish  us  with  conditions  of  action.  Every  nation  mnst 
constimtly  keep  in  touch  ^vith  its  past;  it  cannot  run  towards  its 
ends  aroiinrl  sharp  corners. 

Summary.  — This,  then,  is  the  sum  of  he  whole  matter: 
the  end  of  government  is  the  facilitation  of  the  objects  of  society. 
Thci  rule  of  governmental  action  is  necessary  cooperation.  The 
moihorl  of  {)olitical  development  is  conservative  adaptation,  shap- 
ing  old  habits  into  new  ones,  modifying  old  means  to  accompli^ 
new  cnda 
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What  is  Law?  —  Law  is  the  will  of  the  State  concerning 
its  own  organization  and  conduct  and  the  civic  conduct  of  those 
under  its  authority.  This  will  may  be  more  or  less  formally  ex- 
pressed :  it  may  speak  either  in  custom  or  in  specific  enactment. 
Law  may,  moreover,  be  the  will  either  of  a  primitive  family- 
community  such  as  we  see  in  the  earliest  periods  of  history,  or  of 
a  highly  organized,  fully  self-conscious  State  such  as  those  of  our 
own  day.  But  for  the  existence  of  Law  there  is  needed  in  all 
cases  alike  (1)  a  community  capable  of  having  a  will  of  its  own, 
and  (2)  some  clearly  recognized  body  of  rules  to  which  that  com- 
munity has,  whether  by  custom  or  enactment,  given  life,  character, 
and  effectiveness.  liaw-is  that  portion  of  the  es.ta.blislied-thnught , 
and^habit  which  has  gained  distinct  and  formal  recognition  in  the 
shape  of  uniform  rules  backed  by  the  authority  and  power  of  . 
^-^mmenl^  The  nature  of  each  State,  therefore,  will  be  reflected 
in  its  law ;  in  its  law,  too,  will  appear  the  functions  with  which  it 
charges  itself ;  and  in  its  law  will  it  be  possible  to  read  its  history. 

The  Development  of  Law :  its  Sources. — Law  thus  follows 
in  its  development,  with  slow,  sometimes  with  uneven,  but  gener- 
ally with  quite  certain  steps,  the  evolution  of  the  character,  the 
purposes,  and  the  will  of  the  organized  community  whose  creation 
it  is.  The  sources  whence  it  springs  are  as  various  as  the  means 
by  which  a  community  can  shape  and  express  its  will  as  a  body 
politic. 

1.  Custom.^  —  The  earliest  source  of  Law  is  Custom,  and 
custom  is  formed  no  one  can  say  definitely  how,  except  that  it 

>  I  sdopt  here  the  daasification  usual  in  English  writings  on  Jurisprudenca 
8m,  e.^.,  X.  S.  HoUaud,  Juritprudence,  pp.  48  et  aeq. 
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^  10  shaped  by  the  codperative  action  of  the  whole  community,  and 
I  not  by  any  kingly  or  legislative  command.  It  is  not  formed 
always  in  the  same  way;  but  it  always  rests  upon  the  same 
'  foundation,  upon  the  general  acceptance  of  a  certain  course  of 
I  action  as  best  or  most  convenient*  Whether  custom  originate  in 
the  well-nigh  accidental  formation  of  certain  habits  of  action  or 
in  a  conscious*  effort  on  the  part  of  a  community  to  adjust  its 
practices  more  perfectly  to  its  social  and  political  objects,  it 
iMJCOmeSy  when  once  it  has  been  formed  and  accepted  by  the  pub- 
lic authority,  a  central  part  of  Law,  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  discover  the  exact  point  at  which  custom  passes  from 
the  early  inchoate  state  in  which  it  is  merely  tending  to  become 
the  express  and  determinate  purpose  of  a  community  into  the 
later  stage  in  which  it  becomes  Law;  but  we  can  say  with  assur- 
ance that  it  becomes  Law  only  when  it  wins  the  suppoit  of  a 
definite  authority  within  the  community*  It  is  not  Law  if  men 
feel  free  to  depart  from  it.  h 

ruder  the  reipn  of  customnry  law  that  slate  of  thhigs  aotuallf^^ 
did  exist  which  modern  law  still  tlnda  it  convenient  to  take  lor  granted: 
•ferybmly  knew  what  the  hiW  wjis.     The  Teutonic  hundred-mootj^  lofj 
iXftt»pli%  tho  |>op\iIar  a>men)hUc8  which  re^larly  tried  coses  under  tlii 
Wtaly  poUty  of  tiur  own  aniH^HUtrn,  dei'Iared  the  law  by  ih<t,_public  vaic^-J 
Iht  p«»f»|3lo  tlicimiich*e«!  dctemiined  what  it  waa  and  how  it  should  b#J 
applied*    CiMlom  grew  up  in  the  habits  of  the  people ;  tliey  conaciouslfJ 
or  ancoiUK&tOttily  orlgiaatod  K;  lo^iem  it  wha  known  and  bv  cIk'ui  li  ^ 
d«elaiwi 

2.  Religion.  —  In  the  earliest  times  Custom  and  Reli* 
gion  wi^re  almost  indistiu^iishable;  a  people's  eustoma  bore  oti 
•very  linratncnt  the  likeness  of  its  religion*     And  in  Imfter  st 
of  development  Religion  was  still  a  prolific  source  of  Cuatom.! 
No  primitive  communitv  eontained  any  critic  who  oould*  even 
his  secret  thought,  separate  Law  from  Keligion,     All  rttlef^  of  lili| 
bore  for  the  antique  mind  the  same  szir 

wepp  not  in  its  concept  ion  rules  morml  a«  ,  ,...;-   j,...;.v,^: .  ^^* 
doR,  morals*  a»d  religion  wew*  indistiogtiishaUe  parts  of  cot 
grf«t  indivisible  Imw  of  CoiMhiet     Heligion  and  Politica  Tery ' 
wotm.  il  is  ime,  etam  lo  bare  diffetent  ministers^     In  tkune  oft^n, 
If  wA  always  in  fact,  ibt  priest  was  di&tinet  from  tlie  au^txASe. 
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But  throughout  a  very  long  development,  from  the  time  of  Greece 
and  Borne,  the  magistrate  either  retained  priestly  functions  or 
was  dominated  by  rules  which  the  priest  declared  and  of  which 
the  priest  was  the  custodian. 

Thus  the  early  law  of  Rome  was  little  more  than  a  body  of 
technical  religious  rales,  a  system  of  means  for  obtaining  individual  rights 
through  the  proper  carrying  out  of  certain  religious  formulas ;  and  it 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  movement  of  Roman  law  towards  a  broad 
and  equitable  system  of  justice  when  these  rules  of  procedure  were 
changed  from  sacerdotal  secrets  into  published  law  by  the  publication  of 
the  Twelve  Tables. 

3.  Adjudication. — One  of  the  busiest  and  one  of  the 
most  useful,  because  watchful,  open-minded,  and  yet  conserva- 
tive, makers  of  Law  under  all  systems  has  been  the  magistrate, 
the  Judge.  It  is  he  who  in  his  decisions  recognizes  and  adopts 
Custom,  and  so  gives  it  the  decisive  support  of  the  public  power; 
it  is  he  who  shapes  written  enactments  into  suitability  to  indi- 
vidual cases  and  thus  gives  them  due  flexibility  and  a  free  devel- 
opment. He  is  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  community  in 
giving  specific  application  to  its  Law:  and  in  doing  this  he  ne- 
cessarily becomes,  because  an  interpreter,  also  a  maker  of  Law. 
Whether  deliberately  or  unconsciously,  in  expounding  and  ap- 
plying he  moulds  and  expands  the  Law.  It  is  his  legitimate 
function  to  read  Law  in  the  light  of  his  own  sober  and  consci- 
entious judgment  as  to  what  is  reasonable  and  just  in  custom, 
what  practicable,  rational,  or  equitable  in  legislation. 

It  Is  this  *  judge-made*  law  which  is  to  be  found,  and  is  there- 
fore 80  diligently  sought  for,  in  the  innumerable  law  Reports  cited  in  our 
ooiirtB.  Except  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  our  courts  and  those 
of  England  will  always  follow  decisions  rendered  in  similar  cases  by 
ooorts  of  equal  jurisdiction  in  the  same  state.  A  fortiori  do  they  follow 
the  dacisloiis  of  the  highest  courts :  by  these  they  are  in  a  sense  bound. 
in  the  courts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  decisions  are 
listened  to  as  important  expressions  of  opinion,  but  not  as  conclusive 
authority :  are  heard  much  as  our  own  courts  or  those  of  England  hear 
the  dedsioDS  of  courts  of  other  states  acting  under  like  laws  or  similar 
ciicunistincoB 

4.  Bqoitj. — Equity  too  is  judge-made  Law;  but  it  is 
jnade,  not  in  interpretation  of,  but  in  addition  to,  the  laws  which 
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already  exist.     The  most  conspicuoas  types  of  such  Law  are  thfl 
decisions  of  the  Roman  PraBtor  and  those  of  the  English  CI 
cellor.     Thege  decisions  were  meant  to  give  relief  where  existinj 
law  afforded  none.     The  Preetor  declared,  for  instance,  that  h^ 
woulfl  allow  certain  less  formal  ]>rocesses  than  hml  hitherto  V)eei 
permitted  to  secure  rights  of  property  or  of  contract,  of  marriage 
or  of  control,  etc     The  English  Chancellor,  in  like  manner, 
keeper  of  the  kiiig^s  judicial  conacieuco,  8uiJ[»lied  remedies  in  case 
for  wbtclj  the  Common  Law  had  no  adequate  processes,  aijd  thu 
relieved  suitors  of  hardships  they  might  othei-wiae  havtj  sufiTere 
from  the  fixity  or  excessive  formality  of  the  Common  Law,  and 
enabled  them  in  many  things  to  obtain  their  substantial  right 
without  technical  difficulty. 

After  tlifl  of!i«"!.'il  decrees  of  the  Pnetore  harl  been  ccKUfied 
the  PrsBtor  Salvias  lulhiiius^  in  the  timt?  of  the  Ktuperur  Haflrian, 
BtUl  nioitj  after  they  hiui  been  embotUed  in  the  Code  of  Jiuahiiati,  tlH 
Corpus  Juris  CitUin^  the  l'n©(J»r'8  '  equity  *  became  hs  rigid  and  d(5t<)ii 
minate  as  the  law  which  it  hnd  been  iU  function  to  mcud  and  anieliomu 
In  the  «ame  raiinner^  our  rrvvn  stAte  codes,  many  of  which  have  fu 
law  and  equity  in  the  same  coui't«  and  under  common  fr»rm*  »>f  pr*>cechirfl 
have  given  ecjuHy  the  sanctiun  and  conaequently  the  tbcity  of  writi 
law.     The  Engli8!i  Judicature  Act^  al*i,  of   1873,  merging^  a!)  it  do 
the  commun-hiw  an*l  equity  courts  into  a  single  hnniu;;eneou?4  systcifl 
shows  at  least  that  a  «trong  tendency  in  the  same  direction  exists  in  Kn 
lantl.    The  mljustment-s  of  Equity  are  lt:.ss  needed  now  that  !«.»4;i>!ilation 
constantly  active  in  mending  old  and  creating  new  law  and,  when  neo 
sary,  new  procednre. 

In  the  same  C4ise  with  Efiuity  must  be  classed  the-  numerous 
called  *fictiti(ULH  actions^  which  were  the  invention  i>f  the  cjomtnon-lii 
coiuts  and  which,  by  means  of  imjigluary  suitors  or  imogimuy  trail 
tlona,  duly  recorded  i\a  if  real,  enabled  things  to  l»e  done  aud  rjgW 
aciiuired  whii'h  would  have  been  iiupoaaible  luider  any  geniilno  prwa 
of  tiio  Coinmnn  Law, 

5.  Scientific  Dlacuasion^  —  The  carefully  formed  opul 
iona  of  learned  text-writers  have  uft<m  been  acoepti^  as  df 
sive  of  the  Law :  more  often  luider  the  Ik)iniiii  system,  howeve 
than  tinder  our  own,  though  ev(*n  we  havi*;  our  Coke«|  oil 
Blackstones,  our  Storys,  and  our  Kents,  wliom  our  courts  he 
with  the  greatest  possible  respect  It  is  the  proper  fimetic 
of  legal  science  to  interpret  the  law,  oot  piecemeal,  as 
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icourts  must,  but  in  such  way  as  to  bring  all  its  parts  to  their  full 
levelopment  as  doctrine  and  to  tbeir  couipleta  adjustment  as 
(xnembers  of  a  living  system  of  thought  and  practice  j  to  give  the 
law  system,  study  tlie  conditions  and  forms  of  its  genesis  and 
Idevelopment,  and  assist  courts  and  legislatures  alike  in  their 
^functions  of  adaptation  and  creation, 

6*  Le^alation. — That  deliberate  formulation  of  new 
[Law  to  wliieh  the  name  Legislation  is  given  is,  for  us  of  the 
uodern  timej  tlie  most  familiar  as  well  as  the  most  prolific 
Bource  of  Law.  For  us  Legislation  is  the  work  of  representa- 
fcive  bodies  almost  exclusively  j  but  representation  is  no  part 
sf  the  essential  character  of  the  legislative  act.  Absolute  mag- 
Btrates  or  kings  have  in  all  stages  of  history  been^  under  one 
ijstem  or  another,  makers  of  laws*  Whether  acting  under  the 
action  of  custom  or  under  the  more  artificial  arrangements  of 
illy  developed  constitutions,  father  or  praetor,  king  or  archon 
BD  a  lawgiver.  So,  too,  the  assemblies  of  free  men  which, 
lite  in  Greece  and  in  Rome,  constituted  the  legislative  authority 
twere  not  representative,  but  primary  bodies,  like  the  Lands' 
Binden  of  the  smaller  Swiss  cantons, 

Bepresentation  came  in  with  the  Germans  j  and  with  the 
critical  development  of  institutions  which  the  modern  world  has 
an  many  new  phases  of  Legislation  have  appeared.  Modern 
iw  has  brought  forth  those  great  private  corporations  whose 
bye-laws  are  produced  by  what  may  very  fitl}^  Ije  called  private 
legislative  action.  We  have,  too,  on  the  same  model,  cliartered 
governments,  with  legislatures  acting  under  special  grants  of 
law-making  power*  Legislation  has  had  and  is  having  a  notable 
ieveJopment,  and  is  now  the  almost  exclusive  means  of  the 
lormulatioD  of  new  Law.  Custom  of  the  older  sort^  which  gave 
the  great  Common  Law,  has  been  in  large  part  superseded 
'  tf  legislation ;  Religion  stands  apart,  giving  law  only  to 
science;  Adjudication  is  being  more  and  more  restricted 
codification ;  Equity  is  being  merged  in  the  main  body  of  the 
iw  by  enactment ;  Seientiiic  Discussion  now  does  hardly  more 
turn  collate  cuses :  all  means  of  formulating  Law  tend  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  one  great,  deep,  and  broadening  source, 
itioiL 
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Custom  again. — Custom  at  last  enters  again,  witb  a 
new  aspect  and  a  new  method.  After  judges  have  become  the 
acknowledged  and  authoritative  mouthpieces  of  Equity  and  of 
the  interpretative  adaptation  of  customary  or  enacted  Law;  after 
acientific  writers  have  been  admitted  to  [yovrer  in  the  systematic 
eluci^tion  and  development  of  legal  principles  j  even  after  the 
major  part  of  all  law-making  has  fallen  to  the  deliberate  action 
of  legislatures,  given  liberal  commission  to  act  for  the  commu- 
nity, Custom  still  maintains  a  presiding  and  even  an  imperative 
part  in  legal  history.  It  is  Custom,  the  silent  and  unconcerted 
but  none  the  less  prevalent  movement,  that  is,  of  the  common 
thought  and  action  of  a  community,  which  recognizes  changes  of 
circumstance  which  judges  would  not,  without  its  sanction,  feel, 
or  be,  at  liberty  to  regard  in  the  application  of  old  enactments, 
and  which  legislators  have  failed  to  give  effect  to,  by  repeal  or 
new  enactment.  Laws  become  obsolete  because  silent  but  obaerv 
ant  and  imperative  Custom  makes  evident  the  deadness  of  their 
letter,  the  inapplicability  of  their  provisions.  Custom,  too, 
never  ceases  to  build  up  practices  legal  in  their  character  and  yet 
wholly  outside  formal  Law,  constructing  even,  in  its  action  on 
Congresses  and  Parliaments,  great  parts  of  great  constitutions. 
It  constantly  maintains  the  great  forces  of  precedent  and  opinion 
wliich  daily  work  their  will,  under  every  form  of  governmen 
upon  both  the  contents  and  the  administration  of  Law.  Custom 
is  Habit  under  another  name;  and  Uabit  in  its  growth,  while 
it  continually  adjusts  itself  to  the  standard  fixed  in  fo: 
Law,  also  slowly  compels  formal  Law  to  conform  to  its  ahid 
ing  influences.  Habit  may  be  said  to  be  the  great  Law  withiaj 
wliich  laws  spring  up.  Laws  can  extend  tut  a  very  little  wa; 
beyond  its  limits.  They  may  help  it  to  gradual  extensiomi 
of  its  sphere  and  to  slow  modifications  of  ita  practioes,  bu^ 
they  cannot  force  it  abruptly  or  disregard  it  at  all  wi 
impunity. 

Tbe  bifllOTy  of  France  since  the  Revolution  nflords  a  notewo 
cccaniple  of  these  principled  Id  the  tleld  of  con»titutii>nal  law.     Tbo 
we  have  witneesed  this  singular  and    Instructive  apcctacW :    »   people ' 
made  democratic  in  thought  hj  the  operation  of  n  speciilnUTe  p&Utioal 
philoeophy  has  adopted  constitutioD  sdusr  consUtaUon  created  In  ibm 
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eiact  image  of  that  thought.  But  they  had,  to  begin  with,  absolutely  no 
democratic  habit,  —  no  deiufjcratic  custom.  Gradually  that  habit  haa 
grown,  fostered  amidst  the  developmenta  of  local  Belf-direcUon  ;  and 
the  democratic  tliought  ha«i  peueirated,  wearing  the  hodj  of  procticei  its 
only  vehicle  U>  such  minds^  to  the  rural  populace.  Constitutiong  and 
ciistom  have  thus  advanced  to  meet  one  another,  -^  constitutions  compelled 
to  adopt  precedent  rather  than  doctrine  aa  their  bafiis^  thought,  practical 
experience  rather  than  the  abstract  conceptions  of  philosophy  ;  and  habU 
constrained  to  receive  the  suggestions  of  written  law.  Now,  therehjre,  in 
the  language  of  one  of  her  own  writers,  France  has  **a  constitution  the 
most  summary  in  its  tert*'  (leaving  must  room,  that  is,  for  adjustments), 
**the  most  customart/  in  Us  application^  the  most  natural  outcome  of  our 
manners  and  of  tbe  force  of  circumstances*'  that  she  bos  yet  poauessed,* 
Institutions  too  theoretical  in  their  basts  to  live  at  hrat,  bave  nevertheleaa 
furnisbed  an  atmotqihere  for  tbe  French  mind  and  tjabit :  tbal  atmosphere 
has  affected  the  life  of  France^  —  that  life  the  atmosphere*  Tbe  residt 
that  haa  been  reached  is  normal  liberty,  pohtical  vitahty  and  Tlgor^  civil 
virility. 

Typical  Character  of  Eoman  and  Esf  Ush  Law.  —  Eoman 
law  and  EDglish  law  are  peculiar  among  tlit^  legal  systems  of 
western  Europe  for  the  freedom  and  individuality  of  their  devel- 
opment* Eome^s  jus  civiie  was,  indeed,  deeply  modified  through 
tbe  influence  of  the  jus  gentium;  it  received  its  philosophy  from 
Greece,  and  took  some  color  from  a  hundred  sources;  and  Engliah 
law,  despite  the  isolation  of  its  island  home,  received  its  jury 
system  and  many  another  suggestion  from  tbe  Continent,  and  has 
been  mocb^  even  if  unconsciously,  affected  in  its  development  by 
the  all-powerful  law  of  Rome.  But  English  and  Roman  law  alike 
have  been  much  less  touched  and  colored  than  other  systems  by 
outside  influences,  and  have  presented  to  the  world  what  may  be 
L  taken  as  a  picture  of  the  natural,  the  normal^  untrammelled  evo- 
I  lution  of  law. 

I  The  Order  of  Legal  Development.  —  As  tested  by  the  hia- 

f  tory  of  these  systems,  the  order  in  which  I  have  placed  the 
I  Sources  of  Law  is  seen  to  be  by  no  means  a  fixed  order  of  histori- 
[cal  sequence.  Custom  is,  indeed,  the  earliest  fountain  of  Law, 
rbut  Religion  is  a  contemporary,  an  equally  prolific,  and  in  some 
itages  of  national  development  an  almost  identical  source  j  Ad- 
[  judication  comes  almost  as  early  as  authority  itself,  and  from  a 

I  1  Albert  Sorel,  MonUsquieu  (Am.  trana.},  pp*  2O0,  201. 
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very  antique  time  goes  hand  in  hand  with  Equity,  Only  Legis* 
lation,  the  conscious  and  deliberate  origination  of  Law^  and  Sci- 
entific Discussion,  the  reasoned  development  of  its  principles, 
await  an  advanced  stage  of  growth  in  the  body  politic  to  assert 
their  influence  in  law-making.  In  Rome,  Custom  was  hardly 
separable  from  Religion,  and  hid  the  knowledge  of  its  principles 
in  the  breasts  of  a  privileged  sacerdotal  class  \  among  the  English, 
on  the  contrary,  Custom  was  declared  in  folk-moot  by  the  voice 
of  the  people,  —  as  possibly  it  had  been  among  the  ancestors  of 
the  Romans.  In  both  Rome  and  England  there  was  added  to  the 
influence  of  the  magistrate  who  adopted  and  expanded  Custom 
in  his  judgments  the  influence  of  the  magistrate  (Prsetor  or 
Chancellor)  who  gave  to  Law  the  flexible  principles  and  practices 
of  Equity.  And  in  both^  Legislation  eventually  became  the  only 
source  of  Law. 

But  in  Rome  Legislation  grew  up  under  circumstances 
entirely  Roman,  to  which  English  history  can  afford  no  parallel. 
Rome  gave  a  prominence  to  scientific  discussion  such  as  never 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  philosophical  lawyers  in  England.  The 
opinions  of  distinguished  lawyers  were  given  high,  almost  conclu* 
sive,  authority  in  the  courts ;  and  when  the  days  of  codification 
came,  great  texts  as  well  as  great  statutes  and  decrees  were 
embodied  in  the  codes  of  the  Empire.  The  legislation  of  the 
popular  assemblies,  which  Englishmen  might  very  easily  have 
recognized,  was  superseded  in  the  days  of  the  Empire  by  impe- 
rial edicts  and  imperial  codes  such  as  the  history  of  English  legis- 
lation nowhere  shows;  and  over  the  formulation  of  these  codes 
and  edicts  great  jurists  presided*  The  only  thing  in  Englbh 
legal  practice  that  affords  a  parallel  to  the  influence  of  lawyers 
in  Rome  is  the  cumulative  authority  of  judicial  opinions.  That 
extraordinary  body  of  precedent,  which  has  become  as  much  a 
part  of  the  substance  of  English  law  as  are  the  statutes  of  the 
realm,  may  be  considered  the  contribution  of  the  legal  profession 
to  the  law  of  England. 

The  Porcei  Operative  in  the  Development  of  Law,  —  The 
forces  that  create  and  develop  law  are  thus  seen  to  be  the  same 
OS  those  which  are  operative  in  national  and  political  developments 
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If  that  development  bring  forth  monarchical  forms  of  goyem- 
menty  if  the  circumstances  amidst  which  a  people's  life  is  cast ' 
eradicate  habits  of  local  self-rule  and  establish  habits  of  submis- 
sion to  a  single  central  authority  set  over  a  compacted  state,  that 
central  authority  alone  will  formulate  and  give  voice  to  I^aw. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  national  development  be  so  favorably 
cast  that  habits  of  self-reliance  and  self-rule  are  fostered  and  con- 
firmed among  the  people,  along  with  an  active  jealousy  of  any  too 
great  concentration  of  only  partially  responsible  power.  Law  will 
more  naturally  proceed,  through  one  instrumentality  or  another, 
from  out  the  nation :  vox  legi8,  vox  populi.  But  in  the  one  case 
hardly  less  than  in  the  other  Law  will  express,  not  the  arbitrary, 
self-originative  will  of  the  man  or  body  of  men  by  whom  it  is  for- 
mulated, but  such  rules  as  the  body  of  the  nation  is  prepared  by 
reason  of  its  habits  and  fixed  preferences  to  accept.  The  f uno-  / 
tion  of  the  framers  of  Law  is  a  function  of  interpretation,  of: 
formidation  rather  than  of  origination:  no  step  that  they  can; 
take  successfully  can  lie  far  apart  from  the  lines  along  which 
the  national  life  has  run.  Law  is  the  creation,  not  of  indi- 
viduals, but  of  the  special  needs,  the  special  opportunities,  the 
special  perils  or  misfortunes  of  communities.  No  *  law-maker* 
may  force  upon  a  people  Law  which  has  not  in  some  sense  been 
suggested  to  him  by  the  circumstances  or  opinions  of  the  nation 
for  whom  he  acts.  Rulers,  in  all  states  alike,  exercise  the  power 
of  the  commimity,  but  cannot  exercise  any  other.  The  commu- 
nity may  supinely  acquiesce  in  the  power  arrogated  to  himself  by 
the  magistrate,  but  it  can  in  no  case  really  make  him  independent 
of  itself. 

Here  again  France  furnishes  our  best  illustration.  We  have 
a  vivid  confirmation  of  the  truths  stated  in  such  an  event  as 
the  establishment  of  the  Second  Empire.  The  French  people 
were  not  duped  by  Louis  Napoleon.  The  facts  were  simply  these. 
They  were  keenly  conscious  that  they  were  making  a  failure  of 
the  self-government  whic  i  they  were  just  then  attempting;  they 
wanted  order  and  settled  rule  in  place  of  fear  of  revolution  and 
the  certainty  of  turbulent  politics ;  and  they  took  the  simplest, 
most  straightforward  and  evident  means  of  getting  what  they 
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wanted.     The  laws  of  Napoleon  were  in  a  very  real  sense  their 
own  creation. 

The  Power  of  the  Community  mutt  be  behind  Law. — 
The  law  of  some  particular  state  may  seem  to  be  the  command  of 
a  minority  only  of  those  who  compose  the  state :  it  may  even  in 
form  utter  only  th«  will  of  a  single  despot ;  but  in  reality  lawa 
\  which  issue  from  the  arbitrary  or  despotic  authority  of  the  few 
I  who  occupy  the  central  seats  of  the  state  can  never  be  given  full 
effect  unless  in  one  form  or  another  the  power  of  the  community 
be  behind  them.  Whether  it  be  an  active  power  organized  to 
move  and  make  itself  prevalent  or  a  mere  inert  power  lying  pas- 
sive as  a  vast  immovable  buttress  to  the  great  structui'e  of  abso- 
lute authority,  the  power  of  the  community  must  support  law 
or  the  law  must  be  without  effect.  The  bayonets  of  a  minority 
eamiot  long  successfully  seek  out  the  persistent  disobediences 
of  the  majority.  The  majority  must  acquiesce  or  the  law  must 
be  null. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  power  of  Russia's 
Czar,  vast  and  arbitrary  as  it  seeiued,  derived  its  strength  from 
the  Russian  people.  It  was  not  the  Czar*a  personal  power ;  it 
was  his  power  as  head  of  the  national  church,  as  semi-sacred 
representative  of  the  race  and  its  historical  development  and 
organization.  Its  roots  run  deep  into  the  tenacious,  nourishing 
soil  of  immemorial  habit.  The  Czar  represented  a  history,  not  a 
caprice.  Temporary,  fleeting  despots,  like  the  first  Napoleon, 
lead  nations  by  the  ears^  playing  to  their  love  of  glory,  to  their 
sense  of  dignity  and  honor,  to  their  ardor  for  achievement  and 
their  desire  for  order. 

Both  a  Mirror  of  Conceptions  and  an  Active  Forc«. — 
Looked  at  from  an  alistract  point  of  view,  Law  is  a  body  of  prin- 
ciples, and  as  such  constitutes  a  mirror  of  the  prevalent  concep- 
tions as  to  ethical  standards  and  social  relationships  in  tba 
communities  in  which  it  is  accepted.  Rut  Law  is  alsi*  an  active 
force,  an  expression  of  will.  It  is  not  merely  a  liody  of  opinioA ; 
it  ia  also  a  body  of  practical  rules  in  operation.  It  is  0)jeni* 
tive  in  two  ways.  It  exercises  both  an  ethical  and  a  physicnl 
compulsion. 
It  involves  (1),  an  Ottghtf  in  proportion  as  it  is  received  as 
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just  or  expedient  It  is  a  scarce  of  oonviction  and  motive  in 
proportion  as  it  is  accepted  as  true.  This  ethical  force  is  its  prin- 
cipal force,  its  force  for  the  majority.  It  is  daily  inflaential  in 
moving  men  to  do  even  what  they  conceive  to  be  contrary  to  their 
individual  interests.  And  this  even  when  it  is  unjust  ia  parts, 
provided  it  be  deemed  sound  and  just  as  a  whole.  (2)  For  the 
minori^x  who  do  not  yield  to  its  moral  force  or  feel  its  moral 
compulsions,  it  involves  a  Musty  and  speaks  harshly  of  the  power 
of  the  state.  That  power  is  not  great  enough  to  venture  to  say 
<  You  must'  to  a  prevalent  majority  of  any  people.  In  cases  of 
conquest,  it  is  true,  like  that  of  the  Normans  ia  England,  an 
actual  physical  compulsion  may  be  operative  for  long  periods  to- 
gether even  against  a  numerical  majority,  and  the  law  may  seem 
to  possess  an  ethical  force  only  for  the  minority.  But  generally 
the  compulsion  is  confined  to  the  field  of  public  law,  ia  such 
cases;  and  there  are  majorities  in  affairs  which  are  to  be 
reckoned,  not  by  number,  but  by  capacity. 

Soman  Law  an  Example. — The  law  of  Rome  affords 
in  this  respect  an  admirable  example  of  the  normal  charac- 
ter of  law.  It  was  the  fundamental  thought  of  Roman  Law 
that  it  was  the  will  of  the  Roman  people.  The  political  lib- 
erty of  the' Roman  consisted  in  his  membership  of  the  state 
and  his  consequent  participation,  either  direct  or  indirect,  in 
the  utterance  of  law.  As  an  individual  he  was  subordinated 
to  the  will  of  the  state ;  but  his  own  will  as  a  free  burgess 
was  a  part  of  the  state's  will.  He  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  community,  his  own  power  found  its  realization  in  the 
absolute  potettaa  et  majestaa  poptdi.  This  giant  will  of  the  ^ 
people,  speaking  through  the  organs  of  the  state,  constituted  a 
very  absolute  power,  by  which  the  individual  was  completely 
dominated ;  but  individual  rights  were  recognized  iu  the  equality 
of  the  law,  in  its  purpose  to  deal  equally  with  high  and  low,  with 
strong  and  weak ;  and  this  was  the  Roman  recognition  of  indi- 
vidual liberty. 

The  Power  of  Habit.  —  Legislators,  those  who  exercise 
the  authority  of  a  community,  build  upon  the  habit  of  their  so- 
called  '  subjects.'    If  they  be  of  the  same  race  and  sharers  of  the 
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same  history  as  those  whom  they  rule,  their  accommodation  of 
their  acts  to  the  national  habit  will  be  in  large  part  unconscious : 
for  that  habit  nma  in  their  own  veins  as  well  as  in  the  veins  of  the 
people.  If  they  be  invaders  or  usurpers,  they  avoid  crossing  the 
prejudices  or  the  long-abiding  practices  of  the  nation  out  of 
caution  or  prudence.  In  any  case  their  activity  skims  but  the 
surface,  avoids  the  sullen  depths  of  the  popular  life.  They  work 
arbitrary  decrees  upon  individuals,  but  they  are  balked  of  power 
to  turn  akmt  the  life  of  the  mass :  that  they  can  effect  only  by 
slow  and  insidioua  measures  which  almost  insensibly  deflect  the 
habits  of  the  people  into  channels  which  lead  away  from  old  into 
new  and  different  methods  and  purposes.  The  habit  of  the 
nation  is  the  material  on  which  the  legislator  works ;  and  its 
qualities  constitute  the  limitations  of  his  power*  It  is  stubborn 
•material,  and  dangerous.  If  he  venture  to  despise  it,  it  foroea 
him  to  regjird  and  humor  it ;  it'  he  would  put  it  to  unacoustomed 
uses,  it  Imlks  him  ;  if  he  seek  to  force  it,  it  will  explode  in  his 
hands  and  destroy  him.  The  authority  is  not  his,  but  only  the 
leadership. 

Law's  Utterance  of  National  Character.  —  There  is  no 
universal  law,  but  for  each  nation  a  law  of  its  own,  which  bears 
evident  marks  of  having  been  developed  along  with  the  national 
character,  which  mirrors  the  sj>ecial  life  of  the  particular  people 
whose  political  and  social  judgments  it  embodies  {page  75), 
The  despot  may  be  grossly  arbitrary ;  he  may  violate  every  prin- 
ciple of  right  in  his  application  of  the  law  to  individuals ;  he 
may  even  suspend  all  justice  in  individual  cases;  but  the  law, 
the  principles  which  he  violates  or  follows  at  pleasure,  he 
takes  from  the  people  whom  he  governs,  extracts  from  their 
habit  and  history.  l\Tiat  he  changes  is  the  application  merely, 
not  the  principles,  of  justice  ;  and  he  cliangea  that  application 
only  with  reference  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  individ- 
uals whom  he  specially  picks  out  for  hia  enmity  or  displeasure. 
He  cannot  violently  turn  about  the  normal  processes  of  the 
national  law. 

Oermanic  Law.  —  We  have  in  Germanic  law  an  ezampla 
of  the  influeuce  of  national  character  upon  legal  syatema  M  eott^ 
spicuoua  aa  that  afforded  by  Roman  law  itself,  and  th&  example 
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is  all  the  more  mstructive  when  put  alongside  of  the  Roman 
because  of  the  sharpness  of  the  cotitrasts  between  Roman  and 
Germanic  legal  conceptions.  Although  so  like  the  Romans  in 
practical  political  sagacity  and  common-sense  legal  capacity,  the 
Germans  had  very  different  conceptions  as  to  the  basis  and 
nature  of  law.  Their  law  spoke  no  such  exaltation  of  the  public 
power,  and  consequently  no  such  intense  realization  of  unity. 
The  indiiridual  German  was,  so  to  say,  given  play  outside  the 
law ;  his  rights  were  not  relative,  but  absolute,  self-centred. 
It  was  the  object  of  the  public  polity  rather  to  give  efiFect  to 
individual  worth  and  liberty  than  to  build  together  a  compact, 
dominant  commmiity,  Genniin  hiw,  therefore,  took  no  thought 
for  systematic  equality,  but  did  take  careful  thought  to  leave 
room  for  the  fullest  possible  assertion  of  that  individuality  which 
must  inevitably  issue  in  inetiuality.  It  was  a  flexible  frame- 
work for  the  play  of  individual  forces*  It  lacked  the  energy, 
the  united,  triumpliaut  strength  of  the  Roman  system;  but  it 
contained  untold  treasures  of  variety  and  of  individual  achieve- 
ment. It,  no  less  than  Roman  law,  rested  broadly  upon  national 
character;  and  it  was  to  supply  in  general  European  history 
what  the  Roman  system  could  not  contribute,' 

Sovereignty:  who  gives  Lawt  —  If,  then,  law  be  a 
product  of  national  clmracter,  if  the  power  of  the  community 
must  be  behind  it  to  give  it  ethcacy,  and  the  habit  of  the  com- 
munity in  it  to  give  it  reality,  where  is  the  seat  of  sovereignty? 
Whereabouts  and  in  whom  does  sovereignty  reside,  and  what 
is  Sovereignty  ?  These,  manifestly,  are  questions  of  great  scope 
and  complexity,  and  yet  questions  central  to  a  right  understand- 
ing  of  the  nature  and  genesis  of  law.  It  will  be  best  to  approach 
our  answers  to  them  by  way  of  an  illustration. 

In  England,  sovereignty  is  said  to  rest  with  the  legis- 
lative power:  with  Parliament  acting  with  the  approval  of  the 
Crown,  or,  not  to  discard  an  honored  legal  fiction,  with  the  Crown 
acting  with  the  assent  of  Parliament.  Whatever  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament prescribes  is  law,  even  though  it  contravene  every  prin- 

1  Wliat  ifl  here  said  of  Germanic  law  and  the  Germans  refers  to  the  priraf- 
tive,  not  to  the  modern  Germans.  The  present  German  laws  and  Germans 
are  all  that  those  here  apoken  of  were  not* 
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ciple,  constitutional  or  only  of  private  right,  recognized  before 
the  passage  of  the  Act  as  inviolable.  Such  is  the  theory.  The 
welUmown  fact  is,  that  Parliament  dare  do  nothing  that  will 
even  seem  to  contravene  principles  held  to  be  sacred  in  the 
sphere  either  of  constitutional  privilege  or  private  right  Should 
Parliament  violate  such  principles,  their  action  would  be  repu- 
diated by  the  nation,  their  will,  failing  to  become  indeed  law, 
would  pass  immediately  into  the  limbo  of  things  repealed ;  Far- 
liament  itself  would  be  purged  of  its  offending  members*  Parlia- 
ment  is  master^  can  utter  valid  commands,  only  so  far  as  it 
interprets,  or  at  least  does  not  cross,  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
Whether  or  not  it  he  possible  to  say  with  the  approval  of  those 
who  insist  upon  maintaining  the  rules  of  a  strict  abstract  logic 
that  the  sovereignty  of  Parliament  is  limited  de  jure,  that  is,  in 
law,  it  is  mauifeatly  the  main  significant  truth  of  the  case  that 
parliamentary  sovereignty  is  most  imperatively  limited  de  facta, 
in  fact.  Its  actual  power  is  not  a  whit  broader  for  having  a  free 
field  in  lata^  so  long  as  the  field  in  which  it  really  moves  is  fenced 
high  about  by  firm  facts. 

Sovereignty,  therefore,  as  ideally  conceived  in  legal  theory, 
nowhere  actually  exists.  The  sovereignty  which  does  exist  is 
something  much  more  vital,  —  though,  like  most  liv^g  things, 
much  less  easily  conceived.  It  is  the  will  of  an  organized 
independent  community,  whether  that  will  speak  m  acquiescence 
merely,  or  in  active  creation  of  tlie  forces  and  conditions  of  poli- 
tics. The  kings  or  parliaments  who  serve  as  its  vehicles  utter 
It,  but  they  do  not  possess  it.  Sovereignty  resides  in  the  com- 
munity ;  but  its  organs^  whether  those  organs  be  supreme  mag- 
istrates, busy  legislatures,  or  subtile  privileged  classes,  are  as 
various  as  the  conditions  of  historical  growth. 

Certain  Legal  Conceptions  Universal.  —  The  correspond* 
ence  of  law  with  national  character,  its  Ijasis  in  national  habit, 
does  not  deprive  it  of  all  universal  characteristics*  Many  com- 
mon features  it  does  wear  among  all  civilized  peoples.  As  the 
Humans  found  it  possible  to  put  together,  from  the  diversified 
systems  of  law  existing  among  the  subject  peoples  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin,  a  certain  number  of  general  maxims  of  justice  out 
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of  which  to  construct  the  foundatioiia  of  their  jtts  gentium^  so  may 
jurists  to-day  discover  in  all  systems  of  law  alike  certain  common 
moral  judgments,  a  certain  evidence  of  unity  of  thought  regarding 
the  greater  principles  of  equity.  There  is  a  common  legal  con- 
science in  mankind. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  sacredness  of  human  life ;  among 
all  Aryan  nations  at  least,  the  sanctity  of  the  nearer  family 
relationships ;  in  all  systems  at  all  developed,  the  plainer  prin- 
ciples of  *  mine 'and  *  thine';  the  obligation  of  promises  j  many 
obvious  duties  of  man  to  man  suggested  by  the  universal  moral 
consciousness  of  the  race,  receive  recognition  under  all  systems 
alike.  Sometimes  resemblances  between  systems  the  most  widely 
separated  in  time  and  space  run  even  into  ceremonial  details, 
such  as  the  emblematic  transfer  of  property,  and  into  many  items 
of  personal  right  and  obligation. 

Law  and  Ethici.  —  It  by  no  means  follows,  however, 
that  because  law  thus  embodies  the  niordl  judgments  of  the 
race  on  many  points  of  personal  relation  and  individual  conduct, 
it  is  to  be  considered  a  sort  of  positive,  concrete  Etliics,^  Ethics 
crystallized  into  detinite  commands  towards  which  the  branch  of 
culture  which  we  call  '  Ethics '  stands  related  as  theory  to  prao* 
tice*  Ethics  concenis  the  whole  walk  and  conversation  of  the 
individual ;  it  touches  the  rectitude  of  each  man^s  life,  the  truth 
of  his  dealings  with  his  own  conscience,  the  whole  substance  of 
character  and  conduct,  righteousness  lx>th  of  act  and  of  mental 
habit.  Law,  on  the  other  hand,  concerns  only  man's  life  in 
society.  It  not  only  confines  itself  to  controlling  the  outward 
acts  of  men ;  it  limits  itself  to  those  particular  acta  of  man  to 
man  which  can  be  regulated  by  the  public  authoritj%  which  it  has 
proved  practicable  to  regulate  in  accordance  with  uniform  rulefi 
applicable  to  all  alike  and  in  an  equal  degree.  It  does  not  essay 
to  punish  untruthfulness  as  such,  it  only  annuls  contracts  ob- 
tained by  fraudulent  misrepresentation  and  makes  good  such 
pecuniary  damage  as  the  deceit  may  have  entailed.  It  does  not 
censure  ingratitude  or  any  of  the  subtler  forms  of  faithlessness, 
it  only  denounces  its  penalties  against  open  and  tangible  acts  of 
dishonesty.     It  does  not  assume  to  be  the  guai'dian  of  men^s  char- 
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acters,  it  only  stands  with  a  whip  for  those  who  give  overt  proof 
of  bad  character  in  their  dealings  with  their  fellow^men.  Its  limi- 
tationa  are  thus  limitations  both  of  kiud  and  of  degree*  It  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  regulation  of  outward  conduct  only :  that  is 
it8  limitation  of  kind  ;  and  it  regulates  outward  conduct  only  so 
far  as  workable  and  uniform  rales  can  be  found  for  its  regulation  r 
that  is  its  limitation  of  degree. 

Mala  Prohihita.  —  Law  thus  plays  the  role  neither  of 
conscience  nor  of  Providence.  More  than  this,  it  follows  stand- 
ards of  policy  only,  not  absolute  standards  of  right  and  wrong. 
Many  things  that  are  wrong,  even  within  the  sphere  of  social 
conduct,  it  does  not  prohibit ;  man}"  things  not  wrong  in  them- 
selves it  does  prohibit.  It  thus  creates,  as  it  were,  a  new  class 
of  wrongs,  relative  to  itself  alone :  mala  prohibila,  things  wrong 
because  forbidden.  In  keeping  the  commands  uf  the  state  re- 
garding things  fairly  to  be  called  morally  indifferent  in  them- 
selves men  are  guided  by  their  legal  conscience.  Society  rests 
upon  obedience  to  the  laws  :  laws  determine  the  rules  of  social 
convenience  as  well  as  of  social  right  and  wrong  ;  and  it  is  as 
necessary  for  the  perfecting  of  social  relationships  that  tlie  rules 
of  oonvenience  be  obeyed  as  it  is  that  obedience  be  rendered  to 
those  which  touch  more  vital  matters  of  conduct. 

Thus  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  inherently  wrong  for  a  man  to 
marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister ;  but  If  the  laws,  seeking  what 
may  be  esteemed  to  be  a  purer  order  of  family  relationships, 
forbid  such  a  marriage,  it  l>ecomes  malum  prohibitum :  it  is  wrong 
because  illegal. 

It  would  certainly  not  l>e  wrong  for  a  trustee  to  buy  the  trust 
estate  under  his  control  if  he  did  so  in  good  faith  and  on  terms 
manifestly  advantageous  to  the  jmrsons  in  whose  interest  he  held 
it ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  wise  public  policy  that  such  purchases 
should  be  allowed,  because  a  trustee  would  have  too  many  oppor- 
tunities for  unfair  dealing  in  such  transactions.  The  law  will 
under  no  circumstances  hold  the  sale  of  a  trust  estate  to  the 
trustee  valid.  Such  pureliases,  however  good  the  faith  in  whicli 
they  are  made,  are  mala  prohibiki. 

Or  take,  as  another  exampk%  police   regulations    whose   only 
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object  is  to  serve  the  coovenience  of  society  in  crowded  cities. 
A  street  parade,  with  bands  and  Ijimners  and  men  in  uniform  ia 
quite  harmless  and  is  immensely  pleasing  to  those  who  love  the 
glitter  of  epaulettes  and  brass  buttons  and  the  blare  of  trumpets  ; 
but  police  regulations  must  see  to  it  that  city  streets  are  kept 
clear  for  the  ordinary  daily  movements  of  the  busy  city  popula- 
tion, and  to  parade  without  license  is  nmimn  prohibitum. 

In  all  civilized  states  law  has  long  since  abandoned  attempts 
to  regulate  conscience  or  opinion  ;  it  would  fijid  it,  too,  both 
fruitless  and  unwise  to  essay  any  regulation  of  conduct,  however 
reprehensible  in  itself,  which  did  not  issue  in  definite  and 
tangible  acts  of  injury  to  others.  But  it  does  seek  to  command 
the  outward  conduct  of  men  in  their  palpable  dealings  with  each 
other  in  society.  Law  is  the  mirror  of  active  political  life.  It 
may  be  and  is  instructed  by  the  ethical  judgments  of  the  com- 
munity, but  its  own  province  is  not  distinctively  ethical ;  it  may 
regard  religious  principle,  but  it  is  nut  a  code  of  religion.  Ethics 
has  been  called  the  science  of  the  well-being  of  man,  law  the 
science  of  his  right  civQ  conduct.  Ethics  concerns  the  develop- 
ment  of  chamcter ;  religion,  the  development  of  man*s  relation 
with  God ;  law,  the  development  of  meo*3  relations  to  each  other 
in  society.  Ethics,  says  Mr.  Sidgwick,  "is  connected  with 
politics  so  far  as  the  well-being  of  any  individual  man  is  bound 
up  with  the  well-V^eing  of  his  society," 

IntematioEal  Law.  —  International  Law  may  be  described  as 
law  in  an  incomplete  state.  It  is  law  without  a  forceful  sanction 
such  as  exists  for  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land.  There  is  no 
earthly  power  to  which  all  nations  are  subject ;  there  is  no  power, 
therefore,  above  the  nations  to  enforce  obedience  to  rules  of  con- 
duct as  between  them,  yet  Internationa]  Law  is  not  lacking  in 
sanction  altogether ;  it  rests  upon  those  principles  of  right  action, 
of  justice,  and  of  consideration  which  have  so  universal  an 
acceptance  in  the  moral  judgment  of  men  that  they  have  been 
styled  the  Laws  of  Nature.  Back  of  it  in  the  first  instance  is 
the  common  public  opinion  of  the  world.  When  this  public 
opinion  is  flouted,  and  the  principles  and  practices  of  inter- 
national Law  are  disregarded,  then  the  physical  force  of  in? 
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dividual  states  or  groups  of  states  may  be  brought  to  bear  upofi 
tbe  law-breaker.  International  Law  is  the  law  of  the  intep- 
national  c^jmmimity  of  states ;  its  principles  are  those  upon  which 
the  successful  life  of  that  community  depends.  The  society  of 
states  is  not  yet  fully  organized  and  International  Law  is  incom- 
plete just  to  the  extent  that  this  society  lacks  organization  ;  its 
courts,  its  judges,  its  legislatures  are  rudimentary  and  are  want- 
ing as  yet  in  that  definiteness  of  eonstitution  and  authority  which 
we  iind  in  individual  states. 

Early  writers  like  Grotius  and  Vatt*:^!  emlnxlied  it  in  distinct 
statements  of  what  they  conceived  to  In?  the  almost  self-evident 
principles  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  In  process  of  time,  the  practice 
of  nations  has  been  recorded  in  state  papers  and  in  learned 
treatises  by  hosts  of  scholars ;  principles  of  international  action 
have  been  agreed  to  in  treaties  by  which  states  acting  in  pairs  or 
in  groups  have  agreed  to  be  bound  in  their  relations  with  each 
other,  and  both  practice  and  agreements  have  found  their  way 
into  the  statutes  or  established  judicial  precedents  of  enlightened 
individual  states.  More  and  more  international  conventions  have 
come  tc3  recognize  certain  elements  of  right,  of  equity  and  comity 
as  settled,  as  always  to  be  accepted  in  transactions  between 
states.  The  practice  of  concerted  action  by  the  states  of  the 
world  in  formulating  International  Law  is  beat  exemplified  in  the 
First  and  Second  Hague  Conferences  of  1899  and  1907,  where 
much  of  the  practice  of  International  Law  was  formulated  and 
definite  rules  accepted  by  the  great  l>ody  of  states  as  binding 
upon  them. 

The  formation  of  a  **  League  of  Nations  "  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  upon  a  state  unmindful  of  its  international  obligations  will 
go  far  towards  supplying  the  sanction  of  regulated  force  which 
International  Law  has  hitherto  lacked. 

These  rules  concern  the  conduct  of  war,  diplomatic  inter- 
course, the  rights  of  citizens  of  one  country  living  under  the 
dominion  of  another,  juiisdiction  at  sea,  the  rights  and  duties  of 
neutrals,  etc.  Extradition  principles  are  settled  almost  ^ways 
by  specific  agreement  l^etween  country  and  country,  as  are  also 
commercial  arrangements,  fishing  rights,  and  all  einiilar  matteit 
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not  of  tmiversal  bearing.  But  even  in  such  mattera  example 
added  to  example  is  turning  natioiiB  in  the  direction  of  uniform 
principles  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  political  offences  shall  not 
be  included  among  extraditable  crimes,  unless  they  involve 
ordinary  crimes  of  a  very  heinous  nature,  such  as  murder, 

Lawf  of  Fatnre  and  Laws  of  the  State, — The  analogy 
\  between  political  laws,  the  laws  which  speak  the  will  of  the  state, 
and  natural  laws,  the  laws  which  express  the  orderly  succession 
of  events  in  nature,  has  often  been  dwelt  upon,  and  is  nut  without 
instructive  significance.     In  the  one  set  of  laws  as  in  the  other, 
there  is,  it  would  seem,  a  uniform  prescription  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  forces  that  make  for  life.     The  analogy  is  most  in- 
'structive,  however,  where  it  fails:  it  is  more  instructive,  that  is, 
to  note  the  contrasts  between  the  laws  of  nature  and  laws  of  the 
Btate  than  to  note  such  likeness  as  exists  between  them.     The 
I  csontrasts  rather  than  the  resemblances  serve  to  make  evident  the 
I  real  nature  of  political  regulation,     **  Whenever  we  have  msude 
[out  by  careful  and  repeated  observation/'  says  Professor  Huxley, 
I  **  that  something  is  always  the  cause  of  a  certain  effect,  or  that 
certain  events  always  take  place  in  the  same  order,  we  speak  of 
[the  truth  thus  discovered  a«  a  law  of  nature*     Thus  it  is  a  law 
[)f  nature  that  anything  heavy  falls  to  the  ground  if  it  is  unsup- 
[ported.  .  .  .     But  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  the  causes  of  the 
(order  of  nature,  but  only  our  way  of  stating  as  much  as  we  have 
imade  out  of  that  order.     Stones  do  not  fall  to  the  ground  in  con- 
[fiequenco  of  the  law  just  stated,  as  people  sometimes  carelessly 
taay ;  but  the  law  is  a  way  of  asserting  that  which  invariably  hap- 
Ipens  when  heavy  bodies  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  stones  among 
[le  rest,  are  free  to  move/* 

Whatever  analogies  may  exist  between  such  generalized  state- 

[tnents  of  physical  fact  and  the  rules  in  accordance  with  which 

tten  are  constrained  to  act  iu  organized  civil  society  it  may  be 

[profitable  for  the  curious  carefully  to  inquire  into.     What  it  is 

QOflt  profitable  for    the   student  of   polities  to   observe  is   the 

I  wide  difference  between  the  two,  which  Professor  Huxley  very 

imirably  states  as    follows :    "  H  uman    law   consists   of  com- 

ads  addressed  to  voluntary  agents,  which  they  may  obey  or 
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disobey;  and  the  law  is  not  rendered  null  and  void  by  being 
broken.  Natural  laws,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  commands, 
but  assertions  respecting  the  invariable  order  of  nature  ;  and  they 
remain  law  only  so  long  as  they  can  be  shown  to  express  that 
order.  To  speak  of  the  violation  or  suspension  of  a  law  of  nature 
is  an  absurdity.  All  that  the  phrase  caji  really  mean  is  that, 
ujider  certain  circumstances,  the  assertion  contained  in  the  law  is 
not  true ;  and  the  just  conclusion  is,  not  that  the  order  of  nature 
is  interniptedj  but  that  we  have  made  a  mistake  in  stating  that 
order.  A  true  natural  law  is  a  universal  rule,  and,  as  such,  ad- 
;nit8  of  no  exception/' i  In  brief,  human  choice  enters  into  the 
law  of  the  state,  whereas  from  natural  law  that  choice  is  alto- 
gether excluded  :  it  is  dominated  by  fixed  necessity.  Human 
choice  J  indeed,  enters  every  l>art  of  political  law  to  modify  it.  It 
is  the  element  of  change ;  and  it  has  given  to  the  growth  of  law 
a  variety,  a  variability,  and  an  irregularity  which  no  other  power 
could  have  imparted. 

Limitations  of  FoliUoal  Law. — We  have  thus  laid  hare 
bo  our  view  some  of  the  most  instructive  characteristics  of  politi- 
cal law.  The  laws  of  nature  formulate  effects  invariably  pro- 
duced by  forces  of  course  adequate  to  produce  them ;  but  behind 
political  laws  there  is  not  always  a  force  adequate  to  produce  the 
effects  which  they  are  designed  to  produce.  The  force,  the  sane- 
tioHy  as  jurists  say,  which  lies  Ijehind  the  laws  of  the  state  is  the 
organized  armed  power  of  the  community :  compulsion  raises  its 
arm  against  the  nuin  who  refuses  to  obey  (pages  26,  78).  But 
the  public  power  may  sleep,  may  be  inattentive  to  breaches  of 
law,  may  suffer  itself  to  lie  bribed,  may  be  outwitted  or  thwarted : 
laws  are  not  always  *enforceil/  This  element  of  weakness  it  is 
which  opens  up  to  us  one  aspect  at  least  of  the  nature  of  Law. 
Law  is  no  more  efficient  than  the  state  whose  will  it  utters.  The 
law  of  Turkey  shares  all  the  imperfections  of  the  Turkish  power; 
the  laws  of  England  bespeak  in  their  enforcement  the  efficacy  of 
English  government.    Good  laws  are  of  no  avail  under  a  bad  gov- 
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emment ;  a  weak,  decadent  state  maj  speak  the  highest  purposes 
in  its  statutes  and  yet  do  the  worst  things  in  its  actual  admin- 
istration. Comnionly,  however,  law  embodies  the  real  purposes 
of  the  state,  and  its  enforcement  is  a  matter  of  administratiTe 
capacity  or  of  concerted  power  simply. 

Public  Law.  —  The  two  great  divisions  under  which  law 
may  beat  be  studied  are  tliese  ;  (1)  Public  Laiv,  (2)  Private  Law. 
Public  law  is  that  which  immediately  coneerns  the  existence, 
the  structure,  the  functions,  and  the  methods  of  the  state.  Taken 
in  its  full  scope,  it  includes  not  only  what  we  familiarly  know 
as  constitutional  law,  but  also  what  is  known  as  administrative 
laWj  as  well  as  all  civil  procedure  in  the  courts  and  all  criminal 
law.  In  brief,  it  is  that  portion  of  law  which  determines  a 
state's  own  chai-acter  and  its  relations  to  its  citizens. 

Private  Law.  —  Private  law,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that 
portion  of  positive  law  which  secures  to  the  citizen  his  rights  as 
against  the  other  citizens  of  the  state.  It  seeks  to  effect  justice 
between  individual  and  individual ;  its  sphere  is  the  sphere  of 
indiTidual  right  and  duty. 

It  is  to  the  Romans  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  first  partial 
recognition  of  this  important  division  in  the  province  of  Law, 
though  later  times  have  given  a  different  basis  to  this  distinction- 
I  say  'indebted'  because  the  distinction  between  pultlic  and 
private  law  lias  the  most  immediate  connections  with  individual 
liberty.  Without  it,  we  have  the  state  of  affairs  that  existed  in 
Greece,  where  there  was  no  sphere  wliich  was  not  the  staters  -, 
and  where  the  sphere  of  the  state's  relations  to  the  individual 
waa  as  wide  as  the  sphere  of  the  law  itself.  Individual  liberty 
can  exist  only  where  it  is  recognized  that  there  are  rights  which 
the  state  does  not  create,  but  only  secures, 

JTiulBpmdenoe.  —  Jurisprudence  is  a  term  of  much  lati- 
tude, but  when  used  strictly  must  be  taken  to  mean  the  Science 
of  Law.  The  science  of  law  is  complete  only  when  it  has  laid 
'  bar©  both  the  nature  and  the  genesis  of  law :  the  nature  of  law 
must  be  obscure  until  its  genesis  and  the  genesis  of  the  con- 
ceptions upon  which  it  is  baaed  have  been  explored ;  and  that 
genesis  is  a  matter^  not  of  logical  analysis,  but  of  history*    Many 
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writers  upon  jurisprudence,  therefore,  have  insisted  upon  the 
historical  method  of  study  as  the  only  proper  method.  They 
have  sought  in  the  history  of  society  and  of  institutions  to  dis- 
cover the  hirth  and  trace  the  development  of  jural  conceptionB, 
the  growths  of  practice  which  have  expanded  into  the  law  of 
property  or  of  torts,  the  influences  which  have  contributed  to  the 
orderly  regulation  of  man's  conduct  in  society. 

In  the  hands  of  another  school  of  writers,  however,  jurispru- 
dence has  been  narrowed  to  the  dimensions  of  a  science  of  law 
in  its  modem  aspects  only.  They  seek  to  discover,  by  an  analy- 
sis of  law  in  its  present  full  development,  the  rights  which 
habitually  receive  legal  recognition  and  the  methods  by  which 
states  secure  to  their  citizens  their  rights,  and  enforce  upon  them 
their  duties,  by  positive  rules  backed  by  the  abundant  sanction 
of  the  public  power.  In  their  view,  not  only  is  the  history  of 
law  not  jurisprudence,  but,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  it  is 
not  even  the  material  of  jurisprudence.  Its  material  is  law  as  it 
at  present  exists.  The  history  of  that  law  is  only  a  convenient 
light  in  which  the  real  cH)iatent  and  purpose  of  existing  law  may 
be  made  plainer  to  the  analyst.  The  conclusions  of  these  writers 
are  subject  to  an  evident  limitation,  therefore.  Their  analysis  of 
law,  being  based  upon  existing  legal  systems  alone  and  taking 
the  fully  developed  law  for  granted,  can  be  applied  to  law  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  society  only  by  careful  modification,  only  by  a 
more  or  less  subtle  and  ingenious  accommodation  of  the  meaning 
of  its  terms* 

Historical  jurisprudence  alone,  ^ — a  science  of  law,  that  is, 
constructed  by  means  of  the  historical  analysis  of  law  and  always 
squaring  its  conclusions  with  the  history  of  society,  can  serve 
the  objects  of  the  student  of  politics.  The  processes  of  analytical 
jurisprudence,  however,  having  l)een  conducted  by  minds  of  the 
greatest  subtlety  and  acuteness,  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in 
supplying  a  logical  structure  of  thought  touching  full-grown 
systems  of  law. 

The  Analytical  Aocotiiit  of  Law*  ^ — lu  the  Uiought  of  the 
analytical  school  tvary  law  is  a  command,  "an  order  issued  by  a 
superior  to  an  inferior/'    "  Every  positive  law  is  **  set  by  a  sover* 
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eign  person,  or  sovereign  body  of  persons,  to  a 'member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  independent  political  society  wherein  that  person  or 
body  of  persona  is  sovereign  or  superior,'  *'  In  its  terms,  mani- 
festly, such  an  analysis  applies  only  to  times  when  the  will  of 
the  state  is  always  spoken  by  a  definite  authority  j  not  with  the 
voice  of  custom,  which  proceeds  no  one  knows  whence  j  not  with 
the  voice  of  religion,  which  speaks  to  the  conscience  bb  well  as 
to  the  outward  life,  and  whose  sanctions  are  derived  from  the 
unseen  power  of  a  supernatural  being ;  nor  yet  with  the  voice  of 
Bcientilic  discussion,  whose  authors  have  no  authority  except  that 
of  clear  reason ;  but  with  the  distinct  accents  of  command,  with 
the  voice  of  the  judge  and  the  legislator. 

The  Analytical  Account  of  Sovereignty.  —  The  analytical 
aocoitnt  of  sovereignty  is  equally  elear-tiut  iuid  positive.  Laws, 
**  being  commands,  emanate  f r»im  a  determinate  source,"  from  a 
sovereign  authorit}' ;  and  analytical  jurisprudence  is  very  strict 
and  formal  in  its  definition  of  sovereignty.  A  sovereign  **  is  a 
determinate  person,  or  body  of  persons,  to  whom  the  bulk  of  the 
members  of  an  organized  community  are  in  the  habit  of  render- 
ing obedience  and  who  are  themselves  not  in  the  habit  of  render- 
ing obedience  to  any  human  superior,'*  It  follows,  of  course,  that 
no  communit}'  which  is  not  independent  can  have  a  law  of  its 
own*  The  law  of  the  more  fully  developed  English  colonies,  for 
example,  though  it  is  made  by  the  enactment  of  their  own  parlia- 
ments, is  not  law  by  virtue  of  such  enactment,  because  those 
parliaments  are  in  the  liabit  of  being  obedient  to  the  authorities 
in  London  and  are  not  themselves  sovereign.  The  sovereignty 
which  lies  back  of  all  law  in  the  colonies  is  said  to  be  the  aov- 
\  ereignty  of  the  parliament  of  England. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  that  our  own  federal  authorities  are 
sovereign.  They  are  a  determinate  V>ody  of  persons  to  whom  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  is  habitually  obedient  and  who  are  themselves 
oljedient  to  no  human  superior.  But  then  what  of  the  authorit}' 
of  the  states  in  that  great  sphere  of  action  which  is  altogether 
and  beyond  dispute  their  own,  which  the  federal  authorities  do 
not  and  cannot  enter,  within  which  their  own  people  are  habit- 
ually obedient  to  them,  and  in  which  they  are  not  subject  to  any 
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eartkly  superior?  It  has  been  the  habit  of  all  our  earlier  writers 
and  statesmen  to  say  that  with  us  sovereignty  is  divided.  But 
the  aba  tract  sovereignty  of  which  the  legal  analyst  speaks  is  held 
to  be  indivisible:  it  must  be  whole*  Analysis,  therefore,  is 
driven  to  say  that  with  us  sovereignty  rests  in  its  entirety  with 
that  not  very  determinate  body  of  persons,  the  i>eople  of  the 
United  States,  the  powers  of  sovereignty  resting  with  the  state 
and  federal  authorities  by  delegation  from  the  people. 

The  difficulty  of  applying  the  analytical  account  of  sovereignty 
to  our  own  law  is  in  part  avoided  if  law  \ye  defined  as  "  the  com- 
mand of  an  authorized  public  organ,  acting  within  the  sphere  of 
its  competence*  What  organs  are  authorized^  and  what  is  the 
sphere  of  tlieir  competence,  is  of  course  determined  by  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  state  ;  and  this  law  is  the  direct  command  of  the 
Bovereign/'  i  The  only  difficulty  left  by  this  solution  is  that  of 
making  room  in  our  system  for  both  a  sovereign  people  of  the 
single  state  and  a  sovereign  people  of  th^  Union* 

Summary.  —  Spoken  first  in  the  slow  and  general  Toioe 
of  custom,  Law  speaks  at  last  in  the  clear,  the  multifarious,  the 
active  tongues  of  legislation.  It  grows  with  the  growth  of  the 
community.  It  cannot  outrun  the  conscience  of  the  community 
and  be  real,  it  cannot  outlast  its  judgments  and  retain  its  force. 
It  mirrors  social  advance.  If  it  anticipate  the  development  of 
the  public  thought,  it  must  wait  until  the  common  judgment  and 
conscience  grow  up  to  its  standards  Ijefore  it  t>;in  have  life  ;  if  it 
lag  Ijehind  the  common  judgment  and  conscience,  it  must  become 
obsolete,  and  will  come  to  be  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance. 


i 
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^  This  definition  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  extracting  from  aomo  very 
able  notes  on  this  ehnpter  kindly  furuklied  me  by  Proleffior  Monroe 
Smith,  who  upon  thia  subject  speakjs  authoritatively. 
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POLITY  AND  GOVERNMENT  DtJEmG 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


■  tiC#gO* 


Contact  of  the  Temtoaic  Tribes  with  Eome.  —  The  Teutonic 
tribes  which,  in  the  fifth  and  following  canturies,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  Western  Roman  EDipire  to  possess  it  were  not  all 
of  them  strangers  to  the  polity  which  they  overset  The  Romans 
had  often  invaded  Germany,  and,  although  as  often  thrust  out^ 
had  established  a  supremacy  over  the  minds  at  leasts  if  not  over 
the  liberties,  of  the  Germans.  Those  tribes  which  had  lived 
nearest  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  moreover,  had  long  been  in 
more  or  less  constant  contact  with  the  masters  of  the  Mediter* 
rane^n  and  the  western  world,  and  had,  of  course,  been  deeply 
affected  by  the  example  of  Roman  civilizatioD.  Teutons  had, 
besides,  entered  and,  so  to  say,  espoused  the  Roman  world  in 
great  numbers,  in  search  of  individual  adventure  or  advantage, 
lung  before  the  a^lvent  of  the  btirbarians  as  armed  and  emigrant 
hosts.  Rome  had  drawn  some  of  her  finest  legions  from  these 
races  which  she  CM^uld  not  suMue.  Her  armies  were  in  the  later 
days  of  the  Empire  full  of  stalwart,  fair-haired  Germans.  Even 
her  greater  officers  and  officials  were  oftentimes  of  that  blood. 

Primitive  Teutonic  Institutioni.  —  When  Franks  and  Goths  | 
and  Burguudians  moved  as  militant  races  to  the  supplanting  of  ' 
Roman  dominion,  they,  nevertheless,  took  with  them  into  western 
Europe,  torn  as  it  was  by  Bonian  dissensions  and  sapped  by 
Roman  decay,  an  individuality  of  their  own.     They  had  tlu*ir ' 
own  contribution  to  make  to  the  history  of  institutions.     They 
had  **     *  under  a  system  of  government  combining,  though  ia 
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somewhat  crude  forras,  tribal  unity  and  individual  independence. 
Amongst  them,  as  amongst  other  Aryan  peoples,  kinship  consti- 
tuted the  basis  of  association  and  the  primal  sanction  of  authority  j 
and  the  family  was  the  unit  of  government.  Kinsmen,  fellow- 
tribesmen,  were  grouped  in  villages,  and  each  village  maintained 
without  question  its  privileges  of  self-government,  legislating 
upon  its  common  affairs  and  administering  its  common  property 
in  village  meeting.  Its  lands  were  tlie  property,  not  of  indi- 
viduals, but  of  the  community  j  but  they  were  allotted  in  separate 
parcels  to  the  freemen  of  the  community,  upon  would-be  equit- 
able principles,  to  be  cultivated  for  private,  not  for  communal, 
profit.  Chiefs  there  were  who  exercised  magisterial  powers,  but 
these  chiefs  were  elected  in  village  meeting.  They  did  not  deter- 
mine the  weightier  questions  of  custom,  in  the  administration  of 
justice:  that  was  the  province  of  the  village  meeting  itself;  and 
euch  judicial  authority  as  they  did  exercise  was  shared  by 
'assessors '  chosen  from  the  whole  body  of  their  free  fellow* 
villagers^ 

Pree,  ITnfree,  and  Foble.  —  Not  all  their  fellow-villagers 
were  free.  There  were  aonie  who  were  excluded  from  political 
privilege  and  who  held  their  lands  only  as  serfs  of  the  freemen 
of  the  community  J  and  there  were  others,  lower  still  in  rank, 
who  were  simple  slaves.  There  were,  again,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  who  were  more  than  free,  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  had  risen  to  a  recognised  nobility  of  station,  to  a  posi- 
tion of  esteem,  and  to  an  estate  of  wealth  above  tliose  of  the  rest 
of  the  community.  But  nobility  did  not  carry  with  it  exceptional 
political  privilege :  it  only  assured  a  consideration  which  put  its 
possessor  in  the  way  of  winning  the  greater  preferments  of  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  village  meeting,  Tlie  power  of  the  noble  de- 
pended upon  the  franchises  of  his  community  rather  than  upon 
any  virtue  in  his  own  blood. 

IntercommuEal  Government.  —  It  was  not  often  that  a 
village  stood  apart  in  entire  dissociation  from  all  similar  tribal 
or  family  centres;  but  when  it  did,  the  powers  of  its  moot  (meet- 
ing) extended  beyond  the  choice  of  magistrates,  the  management 
of  the  communal  property,  and  the  administration  of  communal 
justice.     It  also  declared  war  and  appointed  leaders  of  the  com- 
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munal  *hoBt '  Commouly,  however,  these  greater  matters  of  waf 
and  of  'foreign  relations'  were  determined  by  assemblies  repre- 
flonting  more  than  one  village*  Communities  sent  out  offshoots 
which  reinaiiK'd  connected  with  them  by  federal  bonds;  or  inde- 
pendent comiimnitifH  drew  together  into  leagues;  and  it  was  the 
grand  folk-moot  of  the  confederated  communities  which  sum- 
moned the  'host*  and  elected  leaders, —  which  sometimes  even 
chose  the  ehiefs  who  were  to  preside  over  the  administration  of 
the  heveral  villages. 

Military  Laaderahip :  the  Gomitatus.  —  The  leaders  selected 
to  head  the  Mujwt  ■  were  generally  men  of  tried  powers  who  could 
inspire  ooriiidence  and  kiniile  emulation  in  their  followers  j  and 
such  men,  thongli  in  all  eases  chosen  to  official  leadership  only 
for  a  single  campaign,  never  even  in  times  of  peace  ceased  to  be, 
putrmtially  at  least,  the  heads  of  military  enterprise  and  daring 
atl venture.  Not  uncommonly  they  would  break  the  monotony  of 
peace  and  dull  iuiictivity  by  gathering  about  tl^em  a  band  o: 
volunteers  and  setting  forth,  spite  of  tlie  peace  enjoyed  by  thei 
tribe,  to  make  fighting  or  find  plunder  somewhere  for  their  own 
sokes.  About  men  of  tliis  stamp  there  gathered  generally  all 
the  young  blades  of  the  tribe  who  thirsted  for  excitement  or 
1^ venture,  or  who  aspired  to  gain  proficiency  in  arms.  These 
became  the  military  household,  the  comitatuSf  of  their  cltoseo 
chieftain,  hia  permanent,  inseparable  retinue,  bound  to  him  hj 
the  closest  ties  of  personal  allegiance,  sitting  always  at  his  tabh^ 
and  at  once  defeiuling  his  person  and  emulating  his  pioirws  m 
battle ;  a  band  who  looked  to  him  for  their  siistenanee,  tlietr  waSi- 
tary  equipment^  and  their  rewards  for  valor,  but  who 
him  in  return  a  gallant  service  which  added  much  to  hm 
consideration  and  gave  him  rank  among  the  moat  pow€ffiil  of  Uf 
fellow-tribesmen. 

Contrasts  between  the  Teutonic  System  mad  tte 
ThMS  foaltma  of  tribal  confederation  and  personal 
Ihougti  suggestive  at  many  points  of  the  primitive 
Wers  in  strong  contrast  with  the  Boman  polity-  as  H  t; 
the  time  of  the  invasions.     They  were  not  only  ritde 
and  characteristic  every  way  of  a  very  much  less 
of  civilization^  but  they  also  contained  certain  pr^opha  wUob 
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were  in  radical  contradiction  to  conceptions  obviously  funda- 
mental to  Roman  state  life. 

Raman  Allegiance  to  the  State.  — The  central  contrast 
between  the  two  systems  may  be  roughly  summed  up  in  the 
statement  that  the  Teutonic  was  essentially  personaif  the  Roman 
essentially  impersonaL  Neither  the  Roman  soldier  nor  the 
Roman  citizen  knew  anything  of  the  personal  allegiance  which 
was  the  chief  amalgam  of  primitive  German  politics.  His  sub- 
ordination was  to  the  state,  and  that  subordimition  was  so  com* 
plete  that  he  was  practically  merged  in  the  state,  possessing 
no  rights  but  those  of  a  child  of  the  body  politic^  His  ol>li- 
gation  to  obey  the  magistrate  in  the  city  or  his  commander  in 
the  field  lasted  only  so  long  as  the  magistrate's  or  commaiid- 
er^s  commission  lasted.  Allegiance  had  no  connection  with 
the  magistrate  or  the  commander  as  a  person :  magistrate  and 
commander  claimed  allegiance  only  as  representatives  of  the 
state,  its  temporary  embodiment.  To  them  rm  the  state^  the  citi- 
zen or  soldier  owed  the  yielding  of  everything,  even  of  life  itself: 
for  as  against  the  stiite  tlie  Roman  had  no  private  rights.  While 
he  held  utfice,  therefore,  and  shared  the  impenum^  magistrate  or 
commander  was  omnipotent ;  his  official  conduct  could  be  called 
in  question  only  after  his  term  of  office  was  at  an  end  and  he  had 
ceased  to  be  the  staters  self.  Of  course  much  decay  had  come 
into  the  heart  of  such  principles  ere  the  Empire  was  forced  to 
break  before  the  barbarian  j  but  they  never  ceased  to  be  central 
to  Roman  political  conception, 

Teutonie  Personal  Allegiance.  —  With  the  Teutons,  on 
the  contrary,  political  association  manifested  an  irresistible  ten- 
dency towards  just  the  opposite  principles.  When  they  came  to 
their  final  triumph  over  the  Empire  they  came  ranked  and  asso- 
ciated upon  grounds  of  personal  allegiance.  In  their  old  life 
in  Germany,  as  we  have  seen  above,  their  relations  to  their 
commanders  did  not  cease  at  the  close  of  a  war  sanctioned  by  the 
community,  though  the  commission  of  their  leaders  did  ejcpire 
then.  Many,  —  and  those  the  bravest  and  best,  —  remained  mem- 
bers of  their  leaders'  comitatns^  bound  to  him  by  no  public  com- 
mand  or  sanction  at  all»  but  only  by  his  personal  supremacy  over 
them.     They  even  made  themselves  members  of  bis  household, 
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depended  upon  the  bounties  of  his  fa^or,  and  constituted  them* 
selves  a  personal  following  of  their  chosen  leader  such  as  no 
Roman  but  a  fawning  client  would  have  deigned  to  belong  to. 
It  was  a  polity  of  individualism  which  presented  many  striking 
points  of  surprise  to  Roman  observers*  Individuals  had  under 
such  a  system  a  freedom  of  origination  and  a  separateness  of 
unofficial  personal  weight  which  to  the  Boman  were  altogether 
singular  and  in  large  part  repugnant. 

Temporary  Goexistenoe  of  the  Two  Systems. — For  long 
after  the  Teuton  had  established  his  dominion  over  the  Roman- 
izeH  populations  of  Europe^  Teutonic  and  Roman  institutions 
lived  side  by  side,  each  set  persistent  for  its  own  people.  The 
oonqnerors  did  not  try  to  eradicate  the  old  population  or  the 
old  laws  of  the  Empire,  They  simply  carried  into  the  midst  of 
the  Empire  their  own  customs,  which  they  kept  for  themselves, 
without  thrusting  them  upon  their  new  subjects*  They  appro- 
priated to  their  own  uses  large  tracts  of  the  conquered  lands,  and 
established  upon  them  such  bodies  of  free  landholders  as  they  had 
known  and  built  their  polity  upon  iu  their  old  seats,  either  cast- 
ing out  those  who  already  occupied  tliem  or  reducing  the  occupiers 
to  a  servile  condition  f  but  much  of  the  land  they  left  untouched, 
to  be  occupied  as  before.  Of  course  Teutonic  customs,  being  the 
customs  of  the  dominant  race,  more  and  more  affected  the  older 
Roman  rights,  even  if  only  insensibly ;  and  Roman  principles  of 
right,  belonging  as  they  did  to  a  much  superior  and  much  more 
highly  developed  civilization,  which  the  Teuton  had  already  long 
revereneed^  must  have  had  quite  as  great  a  modifying  effect  upon 
the  Teutonic  customs,  which  now,  so  to  say,  lay  alongside  of 
them.  The  Roman  polity  had  entered  into  the  whole  habit  of 
the  older  provincials  and  still  retained,  despite  the  disorders 
of  the  later  days  of  the  Empire,  not  a  little  of  its  old  vigor  and 
potency.  It  had  strongly  aifected  the  imaginations  uf  the  Ger- 
mans when  they  had  touched  only  its  geographical  borders,  and 
it  did  not  fail  in  a  certain  measure  to  dominate  them  even  now, 
when  it  was  at  their  feet.  They  made  no  attempt  to  stamp  it 
out     They,  on  the  contmry,  tolerated,  respected,  imitated  it. 

'Personal'  Law.  —  What  looked  like  tolerance  on  the 
part  of  the  Teutons  was  iu  reality  for  the  most  part  only  a  natural 
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outcome  of  certain  fijced  conceptions  of  the  race.  The  hosts  which 
had  poured  into  the  Roman  territories  were  much  greater  and 
more  various  in  their  make-op  than  any  the  Teutonic  peoples 
had  gathered  in  their  communal  life  in  the  forests  of  (rermany* 
They  represented  tribes  united:  kindred  tribes,  indeed,  but  still 
tribes  only  very  loosely  confederated  at  home,  if  united  there 
under  any  common  government  at  all.  These  each  bad  their  own 
law.  Salian  Frank  had  one  law  and  custom,  Ripuariaa  Frank 
another;  Frank  had  one  right  and  practice,  Burgundian  anotlierj 
and  it  was  a  principle  everywhere  observed  among  Teutons  that, 
whether  joined  with  others  in  a  common  enterprise  or  not,  each 
man  must  be  judged  and  given  his  right  by  his  own  native  law, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  own  people.  Each  had  his  'per- 
sonal '  privilege  of  blood  and  custom,  must  be  adjudged  by  his 
own  *  personal '  law,  the  law  of  his  own  tribe  or  homeland.  So 
at  any  rate  we  have  now  come  to  phrase  it;  and  we  know  that  in 
giving  leave  to  the  people  of  the  Eoman  territories  to  keep  their 
law  also,  the  conquerors  were  but  extending  to  them  a  habit  of 
their  own,  alike  in  thought  and  practice. 

Eelative  Iniuence  of  Roman  and  Teutonic  Systeiut.  —  So 
far  as  any  general  description  of  this  mixture  of  Roman  and 
Teutonic  influences  may  be  ventured,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Teutonic  had  their  greatest  weight  on  the  side  of  political  organi- 
zation, the  Roman  on  the  side  of  the  development  of  private 
rights.  The  Teutons,  of  course,  tried  to  reproduce  in  their  new 
settlements  the  communal  life  peculiar  to  their  own  native  insti- 
tutions; they  endeavored  to  organize  their  own  power,  according 
to  the  immemorial  fashion  of  their  own  politics,  on  the  basis  of 
a  freehold  tenure  of  t!ie  land  and  local  self-administrationj — a 
free  division  of  tlie  spoils  on  the  principle  of  individual  equality 
among  the  freemen  of  the  tribes.  They  had  stamped  out  the 
Roman  state  in  the  invaded  territory;  Roman  public  law  they  had 
of  course  displaced,  destroyed.  It  was  Roman  conceptions  as  to 
private  relations  that  gradually  modified  their  Teutonic  system. 
That  system  rested,  as  regarded  its  political  features  hardly 
less  than  at  all  other  points,  upon  the  relations  of  individual 
to  individual,  and  as  the  example  of  the  Roman  practices,  still 
preserved  by  the  conquered  populations  about  them,  modified 
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these  relatiootf  of  IndiTidEial  to  indiTidual,  great  cbasg^es  weie 
by  coDsequence  inevitablT  wroagKt  in  political  organixatioii  as 
well*  Bach  changes  were,  howeTer,  not  in  the  direction  of  a 
reproduction  of  Roman  political  method,  but  in  the  direction  of 
the  creation  of  that  singular  public  polity  which  we  designate 
as  medicn^aL 

Roman  Influence  upon  Private  Law. — The  Roman  influ- 
enoe  thus  told  most  directlj  and  most  iiowerfully  through  the 
medium  of  Roman  private  law.  That  law  had  deireloped  too 
complete  and  perfect  a  system,  and  was  much  too  suitable  to  the 
new  couditions  in  the  midst  of  which  they  found  themseU*es,  to 
fail  of  influence  amongst  the  new  organizers.  The  Teutonic 
peoples^  leaders  and  followers  alike,  were  prepared  to  admire  and 
heed  Roman  civil  arrangements.  The  leaders  had  in  many  cases 
a  fancy  for  seeming  successors  to  the  Rotuan  Emperor.  They 
were  prompt,  wlien  their  power  was  once  estiiblished,  to  draw  the 
law  which  was  to  be  *  i>ersonal '  to  their  Roman  subjects  into  a 
crude  but  formal  code,  after  the  manner  of  Theodosius.  King 
Gundobad,  of  the  Burgundians,  had  such  a  code  put  together  out 
of  the  older  Roman  codices,  the  writings  of  Paulus  and  Guius^ 
and  the  text-books  and  interpretations  of  the  schools,  so  early  as 
the  year  5CK)  a*d.,  five  years  after  he  had  given  his  own  people  a 
similar  statement  of  their  own  law.  The  new  code  was  the  **i>^ 
Romana  Burgundionum^^^  the  Roman  law  of  the  Burgundians,  as 
contradiatinguialied  from  their  own  Burgundian  law;  and  its  pro- 
visions were  chiefly  for  their  conquered  subjects,  not  for  them- 
selves. In  the  year  506  came  the  Lex  Romana  Vi$igothorumj  the 
Roman  code  of  the  Visigoths,  formulated  at  the  command  of 
Alaric  II.  and  generally  known  now  as  the  Breviary  of  Alaric, 
the  best  and  most  influential  of  the  barbarian  codes  of  Roman 
law.  It  was  practically  the  only  source  of  Roman  law  known  in 
the  south  of  France  till  the  twelfth  century.  Germany  and  Eng- 
land drew  their  knowledge  of  that  law  from  it  until  the  eleventh 
oentury.  In  511,  or  thereabouts,  Theodoric  the  Great  promul- 
gated a  like  compilation  of  the  Roman  law  for  his  Ostrogothioi 
kingdom  in  Italy,  a  compilation  which  we  know  as  the  Edidnm 
JkeodoricL  It  was  no  small  evidence  of  Roman  influence  that 
^m         lers  sought  to  give  their  subjects  written  law  in  both 
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kinds;  and  the  fact  that  only  priests  were  .literate  enough  to 
undertake  the  work  of  eodilication  meant  thai  lioman  priociplea 
would  creep  unawares  even  into  the  stateuieiii;s.  iji  native  lawf 
for  the  polity  and  learning  of  the  Church  had  its  rogtajn  tlie  trar 
dition  and  law  of  Rome.  *  Personal '  law,  nevertliele^g^'cson turned 
to  prevail.  Even  the  greatest  statesmen,  like  Charles  'jJaeNGreati 
did  not  make  use  of  their  power  to  cut  at  the  roots  of  local  c*us- 
torn  or  personal  right.  Sometimes  it  was  the  plaintiff,  sometimes 
the  defendanti  who  estal>li»hed  his  right  to  hia  own  persoii£Ll.  law 
in  a  suit ;  but  in  every  case  custom  reigned  where  it  could.  --  '- 
Eoman  Towns.  —  It  was  in  the  towns  that  the  law  of 
Rome  had  its  stronghoHs,  There  it  had  a  centred  and  lively 
influence;  and  there  it  was  long  undisturbed  Uy  the  conquerors. 
It  t<x>k  tl»e  Teuton  a  long  time  to  karn  liow  to  live  in  a  town, 
within  limiting  walls  and  amidst  crowded  houses.  His  native 
habit  called  him  to  a  freer  life:  the  pent-up  town  was  too  rigid, 
too  conventional,  too  narrow  a  sphere  for  his  restless  enorgies. 
He  at  first  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  the  mere  formal 
submission  of  the  towns  i  it  was  long  l>efore  he  entered  them  to 
stay  and  to  take  part  in  their  life.  Meanwhile  not  only  Roman 
private  law,  but  also  Roman  mnniciinil  traditions,  were  preparing 
the  cities  for  the  power  ami  independence  which  they  were  to 
claim  and  enjoy  during  the  Middle  Ages.  They  were  to  prove 
Rome's  most  vital  fragments.  They  nursed  her  law  and  repro- 
duced her  polities*  Nut  Italy  only,  but  the  Rhone  and  Rhine 
couQtries  as  well,  were  dotted  over  with  these  abiding  places  ol 
the  old  influences  which  had  once  dominated  the  world:  and  from 
them  those  influences  were  eventually  to  issue  forth  again  to  fresh 
triumphs. 

The  Fusion  of  the  Two  Systems.  —  Gradually  there  was 
,  brought  about  that  fusion  of  German  customs  with  Roman  law 
and  conception  which^  after  a  long  intermediate  fermentation, 
,  and  in  conjunction  with  certain  institutions  developed  apart  from 
f  both  was  to  produce  the  conditions  of  modern  politifial  life.     Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  government  gradually  worked  its  way  out 
from  the  individualism  inherent  in  the  habits  of  the  Germanic 
laoea   back  into  an  absolutism  not  unlike  that  of  the  Roman 
Empire.     The  intermediate  stage  was  Feudalism. 


Vrz 
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,-^¥eat^^iik*w^  f«eeeded;  Bovrrer,  bj  imntifiratifw^  in 
thi  Teotcioi^'iifii&ai  wldeb  wn^t  Mt  tibe  lentlt  cf  iJhs^  canlMl 
frttfk  BciMJijbJ  fisoplm  so  nodi  sa  the  diieci  dbflti  of  cooqoegt 
^VllClllar  dfAqi. — Tbe  mignlaqr  eooqiiitaBts  of  the 
TfOtoiii  fOiiilly  emphasized  for  a  time  tlie  prineipfe  of  indiiida- 
aiimf — IIm!  )ifittcri|»le  af  personal  allegiaiioe.  They  adranoed  lo 
th^ir  'i\^w  seata  not  aa  tepacate  manuiding  bands,  bntaa  enugrant 
SiUatmS'  It  wai  a  moreoieot  of  raoea,  ooi  of  armiea  marely.  All 
f  Itti'freeinen  of  tbe  tribes  came^  bringing  witli  them  their  families, 
.  Cheir  household  goods,  and  their  slaves,  as  haring  come  to  stay. 
But  they  coul<l  not  preservef  when  on  sneli  an  errand,  the  organi- 
/.at ion  of  tii«e«  of  settlement  and  peace.  They  had  not  come,  in 
fact,  with  Dothing  bat  their  old  and  simple  organization*  They 
camo  with  established  discipline  and  subordination,  it  would 
seem|«-*with  kingfthip  already  in  Bome  measure  recognized 
amoogst  theni,  reatly  to  be  made  permanent.  They  were  forced 
to  elerato  the  commander  of  the  host  to  a  new  kingship.  As 
coiif(ti1(»ratm!  tribes  in  their  old  seats  they  had  often  chosen  kings, 
wlifj  typified  ill  their  official  dignity  and  sanctity  the  unity  of 
trtiinl  organization,  who  presided  over  the  national  councils,  and 
wlio  by  reason  of  their  preferred  position  enjoyed  a  somewhat 
greuUn*  state  than  thtir  noble  associates  in  the  tribes.  But  these 
early  kings^  like  the  Greek  kings  of  the  Homeric  songs,  were 
scarcely  iijore  than  patriarchal  presidents,  *  first  among  peers.' 
The  later  kitij^s,  lu  Guul,  in  England,  and  in  Spain, —  the  kings 
of  the  eiiiiKnitum,-^on  the  other  hand,  ruled  as  well  as  reigned. 
Tliey  had  lirxt  of  all  l>ccn  the  leaiiers  who  commanded  the  invad- 
ing hoHtHi  and  who  hud  mot  and  routed  the  Roman  forces  which 
sought  to  witltstand  the  stalwart  immigrants;  and  so  long  as  con- 
quests rcnmitii'd  incomplete  they  continued  in  command  to  com- 
pletn  them.  Conquest  being  achieved,  their  authority  was  still 
tioeessary  to  keep  their  \)eopV  '    r  in  dominant  orgmniaalion. 

U  was  only  the  logical  and  r  le  result  that  was  rea«hed« 

therefore,  when  they  been  me  possessed  of  sovereign  powers  of  a 
•ort  such  :is  Gi  1  '"       *     '  1  '  tiown  before.     Great  as 

WIS  the  almi>5t  u  of  ooauaaoden  into 

kings,  however,  they  were  not  yet  kings  such  as  later  times  were 
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to  see  in  France,  after  fetidalism  should  have  worked  its  perfect 
work. 

Tlie  Modified  Land  Tenure.  —The  invading  peoples  doubt- 
less at  first  took  possf  ssiun  of  the  conquered  territory  by  a  ten- 
ure not  radically  different  from  that  by  which  they  had  held 
their  older  home  fields,  except  as  it  was  motlihed  by  the  fact  that 
the  conquered  lands  were  already  occupied  by  a  native  po|mlatron, 
whom  it  was  not  their  policy  altogether  to  dispossess,  and  whose 
preseuce  even  as  serfs  would  necessarily  affect  the  system  of  the 
new  masters.  Those  who  were  suffered  to  retain  their  holdings 
only  exchanged  a  Eoman  overlordship  for  a  German;  but  they 
constituted  a  new  class  of  citizens  in  the  German  polity,  and 
inevitably  touched  with  Roman  influences  Teutonic  customs  of 
tenure* 

It  was  the  circumstances  of  conquest,  however,  which 
were  the  chief  causes  of  raoditieation.  The  conquered  territory 
was  naturally  disposed  of,  in  large  part  at  least,  by  the  leaders 
of  conquest  in  accordance  with  military  and  strategic  require- 
ments. Such  leaders,  too,  always  get  the  lion's  share  of  property 
won  by  arms^  as  these  lauds  had  been;  and,  by  their  gifts,  their 
chief  followers  also  are  made  specially  rich  in  the  new  lands. 
Thos  a  new  bond  of  personal  connection  is  created,  and  conditions 
pregnant  with  profound  social  changes  are  established.  It  was 
by  means  of  such  gifts  and  their  influence  that  the  leaders  of 
conquest  raised  up  about  them  proprietors  all  but  as  powerful  as 
themselves,  and  so  both  cheated  themselves  of  full  kingship,  and 
robbed  society  of  all  chance  of  harmonious  unity.  Power  fell 
apart  into  fragments, —  into  a  vast  number  of  petty  lordships, 
and  the  Feudal  System  was  born. 

The  Feudal  System.  —  But  the  complex  thing  which  we 
call  the  Feudal  System  was  built  up  by  no  single  or  simple 
process.  Feudalism  was  itself  a  process:  the  process  by  which 
armed  and  emigrant  tribes,  settled  upon  conquered  territories, 
were  compacted  into  states,  and  prepared  for  a  new  political 
order  which  should  subdue  the  fierce  individualism  of  the  Teuton 
L  to  a  novel  discipline  of  subordination  and  oljcdience.  When  the 
:  system  had  been  thoroughly  wrought  out  society  resembled  an 
army  spread  abroad  and  encamped,  every  freeman  endowed  with 
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a  portion  of  Isukd  mdeed,  for  fats  own  tillage,  but  holding  it  hf 
'military  tenure/  npon  the  eonditaoo  that  he  would  serte  him 
of  whom  be  held  it,  his  immediato  arerlord  and  commander^ 
wbenerer  hiii  call  came  to  the  Held:  that  he  would  in  all  thingSi 
with  a  soldier^ft  fealty,  proTe  himself  his  faithful  follower.  Be- 
fore this  migration  and  oonquest  and  settlement  In  new  lands 
the  duty  of  each  Teutonic  freeman  to  come  into  the  field  when 
summoned  had  been  only  a  personal  duty,  which  fell  upon  him 
when  the  summons  came  from  the  free  council  of  his  people:  it 
had  had  no  conupction  with  his  title  to  his  land.  But  under  the 
new  order  of  things  it  had  become  his  duty  as  a  tenant^  and  it  was 
4  duty  whit'h  he  owed,  not  to  the  host  or  to  the  leader  with  whom 
no  Iwul  voluntarily  associated  himself  for  some  adventure  of  war, 
but  ti>  him  of  whom  he  held  his  land.  And  every  freeman  held 
his  land  tlius  of  some  one,  save  only  the  king  himself*  Military 
society  hiid  taken  root  in  the  soil.  The  land  supported  an  army 
in  which  every  man  had  a  fixed  place  and  function,  failing  which 
he  was  cut  off  from  his  land.  A  society  that  might  have  fallen 
to  pieces,  had  not  the  unbridled  independence  of  the  Teuton  been 
in  some  way  checked  and  disciplined,  was  in  this  way  held 
loosely  together  by  a  series  of  personal  dependencies  baaed  upon 
the  tenure  of  land.  A  connected  aeries  of  greater  and  lesser  land- 
owner, the  less  dependent  upon  the  greater,  and  all  at  least 
nominally  dependent  upon  the  king,  the  centre  and  titular  head 
of  the  hierarchy :  sueh  was  the  pattern  of  feudal  society. 

Qeneeis  of  the  System.  —  It  is  possible  to  distinguish  in  a 
_  KDeral  way  the  several  stages  by  which  this  singular  order  of 
^litical  life  came  into  existence.  It  was  many  centuries  in  the 
making,  and  forces  almost  without  number  had  their  effect  in 
creating  it  in  its  several  parts;  but  the  main  outlines  of  what 
took  [dact*  may  be  briefly  stated.  At  first,  no  doubt,  the  Ten* 
tonic  conquerors  took  possession  of  the  land  they  had  overrun 
like  thti  rough  freemen  they  were:  every  man,  great  or  small, 
got  his  share  of  the  conquered  territory,  and  the  land  was  oov 
•rod,  as  in  their  original  homes,  with  a  yeomanry  slow  to  call 
any  man  master  or  submit  to  any  authority  not  of  their  own 
making.  Inevitably,  however,  the  shares  of  land  that  fell  to  the 
grt^tor  leaders  of  the  invading  hosts  of  freemen  Tery  greiUj 
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Exceeded  those  which  fell  to  the  ordinary  soldier,  and  the  king's 
share  was  greatest  of  alL  Those  to  whom  the  greater  grants  fell 
could  not  use  them  themselves,  but  tliey  could  perpetuate  their 
personal  power  and  importance  by  making  gifts  {benefices)  out  of 
them  to  their  immediate  followers,  gifts  revociible  at  will  and 
given  upon  condition  of  continued  allegiance  and  service.  The 
new  kings,  moreover,  bound  their  immediate  servants  and  agents 
to  themselves  by  a  strict  oath  of  homage^  which  rendered  them 
their  men  and  vassals,  and  made  of  them  as  it  were  a  permanent 
comltattts.  It  was  natural  to  reward  such  personal  agents  also 
with  benefices:  and  such  a  process  in  time  bred  an  inevitable 
association  of  ideas.  It  came  to  he  expected  that  vassals  should 
receive  gifts  of  lands  from  their  lords.  It  also  came  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  those  who  received  such  gifts  should  render 
homage  to  those  of  whom  they  accepted  them.  And  so  land  and 
^  vassalage  went  at  last  together;  and  every  man  who  had  land 
H  enough  gave  benefices  out  of  it  in  order  that  he  might  have 
bounden  vassals. 

The  service  rendered  by  a  vassal  was  only  such  service 

OS  a  freeman  might  render  and  not  be  degraded.     It  had  never 

been  degrading  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  Teutonic  freeman  to  be  of  the 

comitcUm  or  personal  following  of  a  great  leader.     It  did  seem  to 

liira  degrading  to  pay  money,  to  do  any  menial  thing,  to  hold  him- 

^aelf  liable  to  any  undt^fined  or  indefinable  service  :    but  military 

H service  degraded  no  man,  nor  anything  that  went  naturally  with 

H^it.     Moreover,  with  the  greater  grants  of  land  it  became  cus- 

^MMiaTy,  as  the  new  order  of  things  developed,  to  grant  also  acer- 

|pn  wholesale  right  of  jurisdiction  and  government,  a  long  list  of 

*TmmunUies*  or  exemptions  from  higher  authority  in  all  matters 

oot   military,   which  in  effect  rendered  a  great  estate  a  small 

kingdom.     Those  who  received  the  greater  holdings  received  also 

I  the  right  to  be  supreme  lords  witliin  them:  to  make  their  own 
military  levies,  to  coin  their  own  money,  if  they  cliose^  to  lay 
taxes,  and  to  hold  their  own  independent  courts  of  justice. 
Although  at  first  such  holdings  were  theoretically  revocable  at 
tlie  will  of  the  grantor,  it  naturally  became  more  and  more  diffi* 
cult  to  withdraw  them.  They  inevitably  became  hereditary,  and 
great  families  throve  upon  them. 
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Tbe  theory  of  the  tjslea  wit  aaluillj  opfiond  to  llw 
pruKiple  of  imh&riSMmm*  Each  jS^(ia  a  imtet  Imd  gift 
fldled)  wi»  beU  vpom  ixNidiliia  ol  miiilaiT  86fT^  aEBdno 
lord  or  gtmalor  eoold  be  aore  tiiat  kis  vimI's  son  vcmld  be  at 
fatlhfnl  or  m  oapable  at  his  fallier.  ThoQi^  tho  heir  took  ttie 
ectatep  Iherefoiey  it  became  tbe  praMiHoe  fotr  bin  to  paj  a  prioe 
for  tiie  pririkge  of  eoeoaaskMi.  Tbe  pnociple  of  inbmtaitoe^ 
wh^i  ODoe  it  erepi  io^  wnm  nee^sarilj  the  principle  of  primo- 
ge&iture :  the  fief  and  the  respooaibilities  thai  went  with  it  could 
oot  be  dirided.  To  giaat  any  portioii  of  it  to  another,  inerelj 
for  his  use  and  serrioe,  laoreoTer,  waa  forbidden,  except  for  a 
price  paid.  The  fief  must  be  kept  a  unit  Vassals,  neTeirtlieleas, 
if  thej  had  land  enough^  made  themaelrea  masters  in  tun  by 
granting  portions  of  their  land  to  othera,  upon  a  militaiy  tenure 
like  their  own^  which  rendered  them  more  powerful  without  tak* 
in^  away  from  the  obligations  which  they  still  owed  to  their  own 
overlord  and  seigneur.  The  king  was  the  nominal  overlord  of 
all;  and  upon  some  he  liad  direct  claims  of  authority.  For  to 
some  he  granted  lands  and  immunities  upon  condition  that  they 
should  act  aa  his  officers  and  representatives  in  the  maintenance 
of  his  authority  amongst  the  raasals  about  them.  But  tbe  very 
ofRces  became  hereditary;  grants  and  sub-grants  filled  the  country 
with  a  long  series  of  overlords  and  tenants;  and  the  king's 
authority  grew  very  remote  indeed.  A  man's  first  duty  was  to 
his  iminediate  overlord,  and  the  king  seemed  very  far  away. 
The  variety  was  completed  by  the  granting  of  great  territories  to 
tli«Clmrf?hi  and  then  the  Church  feudalized  its  lands,  ''Monas* 
tcrittfi  and  bishoprics  parted  with  their  land  to  fighting  nobles  on 
the  tenure  of  military  service  [to  be  rendered  at  the  call  of  the 
king],  and  received  these  i>ersons  as  their  vassals." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  small  freeholderSi  come 
from  the  loins  of  the  original  conquerors,  were  drawn  into  the 
network  of  this  hierarchy.  Generation  after  generation  they 
kept  their  imleiiendtirH^e  and  their  separate  ownership.  But  the 
proceas  of  fi*uduli«m  was  in  the  end  too  strong  for  them.  The 
greater  feudal  lords  grew  to  be  too  powerful  to  be  safe  neighbors; 
the  feudal  lawyers  established  it  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the 
law  tltat  there  should  be  no  land  without  its  lord  or  seigneur; 
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and  the  poorer  freemen,  their  ranks  thinned  by  war,  their  proper- 
ties too  small  to  carry  the  burdens  of  mdependent?ej  and  their 
power  to  combine  every  year  growing  less,  were  lain  to  *  com- 
mend *  themselves  to  the  stronger  owners  near  at  hand :  to  give 
up  their  lauds,  that  is,  into  their  keeping,  and  receive  them  back 
again  upon  condition  of  vassalage.  For  the  feudal  overlord  owed 
protection  aud  all  that  the  word  implied  to  his  vassal.  Without 
an  overlord,  a  man's  only  redress  could  be  got  in  the  distant 
courts  of  the  king.  He  had  no  protector  at  hand  but  himself. 
He  was  outside  the  fixed  order  of  society,  and  might  any  day  be 
compelled  to  yield  to  force.  And  so,  by  the  two  processes  of 
benefice  and  commendation  the  Feudal  System  was  at  last  com* 
pleted, 

Iiocal  Diiferences  in  Feudal  Development. — There  was 
not,  of  course,  exactly  the  same  method  of  development  every- 
where. In  England,  under  the  Saxons,  aud  afterwards  under 
their  cousin  Danes,  the  new  polity  seems  to  have  been  held 
together  more  than  elsewhere  by  that  old  cement  of  personal 
allegiance,  the  relations  of  leader  and  mmitatus  (pages  96  and  97)  ; 
in  France,  and  elsewhere  on  the  continent,  it  was  generated  more 
directly  by  territorial  connections  independent  of  leadership  and 
following.  In  the  one  case  men  were  apt  to  own  land  and  possess 
power  because  of  their  personal  relations  with  the  king;  in  the 
other,  they  were  likely  to  stand  in  special  personal  relations  to 
the  king  because  they  owned  land  of  which  circumstances  had 
made  him  titular  overlord.  Speaking  generally,  so  as  to  include 
both  France  and  England,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ben€fice  was  of 
two  kinds.  The  English  benefices  were  most  often  estates  granted 
by  the  king  to  his  personal  following,  to  his  comites,  of  to  his 
local  officers  and  agents,  or  to  his  less  independent  adherents,  on 
condition  that  they  should  hold  themselves  ever  ready  to  render 
him  full  aid  and  service,  and  ever  continue  to  adhere  to  him 
with  special  fidelity*  The  French  benefices  were  more  generally 
estates  originally  allodial  (that  is,  held  under  no  one,  but  by  an 
independent  title),  which  had  been  surrendered  to  the  king,  or 
-tp  some  other  lord  of  the  new  hierarchy,  to  be  received  back  again 
gi^iis  gift,  for  the  sake  of  the  mutual  obligations  of  faith  and 
'  support  thas  established.    Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
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that  beneBces  were  exclusively  of  the  one  kind  in  England,  and 
exclusively  of  the  other  kind  in  France.  In  France  such  estates 
were  very  often  direct  gifts  from  the  king  or  another  superior; 
and  in  England  they  were  as  often  surrendered  freeholds  as 
rewarding  gifts.  But  each  country  had  its  predominant  type  o! 
the  benefice.  Its  common  mark  everywhere  was  that  it  was  a 
landed  estate:  not  an  office  or  any  other  gift,  but  land  held  upon 
conditions  of  fealty  to  a  superior. 

Commendatioii^  on  the  other  hand^  at  first  at  any  rate, 
had  no  necessary  connection  with  land.  Its  predominant  feature 
was  a  personal  relationship  which  was  rather  that  of  master  and 
man  than  that  of  landlord  and  tenant.  It  seems  to  have  been 
made  necessary  by  the  creation  of  benefices.  As  great  properties 
grew  up  about  them,  as  they  became  encompassed  by  the  great 
network  of  connected  estates  woven  out  of  the  principle  of  the 
benefice,  small  landholders  found  it  necessary  to  avoid  collision 
with  the  growing  power  of  their  princely  neighbors  by  tlirowing 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  that  power,  by  hastening  to  conform 
and  make  of  their  own  holdings  fiefs  held  of  the  lord  of  the 
greatest  contiguous  manor;  and  as  society  fell  thus  into  regular 
gradations  of  personal  allegiance  based  upon  property,  the  free- 
man who  was  without  property  and  the  native  of  the  conquered 
territory  who  found  himself  suffered  to  have  liberty  but  not  to 
hold  land  by  any  such  tenure  as  would  enable  him  to  become  a 
^beneficiary,^  were  both  left  without  a  place  in  the  new  social 
order.  Owing  no  definite  service  to  the  powerful  persons  about 
them,  they  could  claim  no  protection  from  them.  They  could 
be  oppressed  without  remedy.  They  were  driven,  therefore,  to 
^commend '  themselves  to  some  lord  who  could  afford  them  security 
^* such  security  at  least  as  the  times  permitted  —  in  return  for 
fealty.  This  was  'commendation/  It  had,  as  I  have  said,  nc 
n^cenaary  connection  with  the  land,  though  the  small  owner  as 
well  as  the  landless  person  probably  became  his  lord's  'man* 
rather  by  commendation  than  by  benefice.  It  became  a  univer- 
aally  recognized  maxim  of  law  that  *  every  man  must  have  his 
lord/  Whether  through  benefice  or  through  commendation,  h© 
must  fall  into  a  definite  place  in  the  minutely  assorted  and  classi* 
9CNUety  of  feudalism. 
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Political  Disintegration.  —  The  state  was  thus  disinte- 
grated. It  no  longer  acted  as  a  wliole^  but  in  semi-independent 
parts.  There  was  no  longer  any  central  authority  which  acted 
directly  upon  all  individuals  alike  throughout  a  common  terri- 
tory. The  king  controlled  directly,  as  he  had  the  power,  only 
the  greater  lords,  who  were  in  feudal  tlieory  his  immediate  vas- 
sals; other  men,  lower  down  in  the  series,  could  be  reached  from 
above  only  through  their  immediate  masters.  Authority  filtered 
down  to  the  lower  gratles  of  society  through  the  higher.  It 
was  a  system,  not  of  general  obedience  to  a  common  law,  but 
of  personal  obedience  and  subordination,  founded  upon  land- 
ownership. 

Such,  then,  was  the  Feudal  System.  The  king  had  no 
immediate  subjects  except  the  greater  barons  and  the  vassals  on 
his  own  baronial  estates,  and  the  greater  barons  were  obedient 
subjects  only  when  he  had  armed  power  sufficient  to  compel  them 
to  obey.  Their  vassals  served  the  king  only  when  they  them- 
selves did,  and  because  they  did,  arming  themselves  for  the  king, 
as  they  would  arm  themselves  against  him,  only  as  their  lords 
commanded.  In  brief,  every  baron  was  himself  practically 
sovereign  of  those  holding  under  him.  It  was  his  decree  tliat 
sent  them  into  the  field  j  it  was  his  power  that  defended  them 
against  others  who  would  have  oppressed  or  plundered  t!jem; 
and  it  was  in  his  courts  that  justice  was  administered  between 
them.  His  strength  and  favor  were  their  shield  aod  title.  Law 
indeed  grew  up  in  the  shape  of  custom  j  but  the  customs  of  one 
barony  differed  from  those  of  another.  Except  in  so  far  as  the 
priest  and  the  lawyer  revived,  in  their  advice  to  the  magnates 
who  consulted  them,  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  still 
alive  to  the  studies  even  of  that  time,  no  uniformity  of  practire 
prepared  a  unified  system  of  law  for  the  realm.  It  w*as  an 
arrangement  of  governments  within  governments,  a  loosely  eon- 
federated  group  of  inharmonious  pptty  kingdoms. 

The  Feudal  CoEception  of  Sovereignty.  —  The  most  notable 
feature  of  feudalism  is  that  in  its  system  sovereignty  has  become 
identified  with  ownership.  The  rights  exercised  by  tlie  barons 
w^re  in  many  cases  nothing  less  than  sovereign.  Not  only  ditl 
they  decide  property  titles  by  the  custom  of  their  baronies  and 
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private  rights  by  laws  determined  in  their  own  courts,  they  often 
also  coined  money,  they  constantly  levied  tolls  upon  commerce, 
and  they  habitually  made  war  when  they  pleased  upou  rival  neigh- 
bors. They  gathered  about  them,  too,  as  the  king  gathered  about 
himself,  an  immediate  following  of  knights^  whom  they  endowed 
with  lauds  as,  so  to  say,  bjirons  of  these  lesser  kiJigdoms,  the 
greater  baronies.  They  commanded  this  i*etinue  and  exercised 
these  sovereign  powers,  moreover,  because  of  their  relations  as 
owners  to  the  lands  and  tenantry  of  their  domains.  Sovereignty, 
^n  this  petty  parcelled  kind,  had  become  a  private  hereditary 
possession,  an  item  in  family  assets.  Whoever  should  be  able 
to  accumulate  these  territorial  lordships  into  one  really  great 
kingship  would  be  owner,  and,  as  owner,  sovereign  of  tlie  realm 
(page  115). 

Paudalism  and  the  Towns,  —  The  towns,  meantime,  stood 

.  out  with  not  a  little  success  against  feudalization.  Many  a  town 
was,  indeed,  dominated  by  the  threatening  pile  of  some  baronial 
castle,  built  over  against  it  on  the  strategic  vantage  ground  of 
hill-summit  or  river  peninsula;  and  all  were  constmined  stroner 
or  latter  to  yield  at  least  nominal  overlordship  to  some  feudal 
superior.  They  kept  alive,  if  it  were  only  in  tradition,  that  true 
conception  of  political  authority  which  made  of  it,  not  a  piece  of 
private  property  to  l>e  Ijartered  or  sold,  but  the  organized,  the 
uttered  will  of  a  community. 

The  GKiildi.  —  Still,  within  the  cities  there  early  sprang 
up  a  8emi*feudal  organization  of  society  altogether  their  own. 
The  importance  of  a  town  rested,  not  upon  the  ownership  of 
lands,  though  many  towns  owned  not  a  little  land,  but  ui>on 

I  wealth  gained  by  trade  and  industry.  The  internal  social  organi- 
zation of  the  towns,  therefore,  tended  more  and  more  to  turn 
upon  the  relations  of  labor*  The  famous  guild  system  sprang 
into  existence.  Every  handicraftsman,  every  trailer,  —  like  every 
landowner  fuid  every  freeman  in  the  society  outside  the  towns, — 
had  to  find  his  place  in  a  sharply  differentiated  social  classifi- 
cation. Each  occupation  was  controlled  by  its  guild;  and  that 
guild  was  a  close  corporation,  admitting  to  memliership  only 
whom  it  chose.    No  one  could  enter  save  through  the  stringently 
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guarded  avenues  of  a  limited  and  prescribed  apprenticeship  ;  and 
once  in,  the  apprentice  was  bound  by  the  rxilea  of  his  order. 
City  government  became  representative  of  the  authority  of  asso- 
ciated guilds.  No  one  was  a  citizen  who  was  not  within  one  of 
the  privileged  association^  It  is  a  reminisceiiGe  of  this  old  order 
of  things  that  the  building  about  which  the  city  government  of 
London,  as  of  many  other  antique  towns,  still  centres  is  known 
aa  the  *  Guildhall.'  Even  the  militia  of  the  towns  were  train- 
bands from  the  several  guilds.  The  town,  also,  had  created  its 
'  estates/  its  orders,  as  the  country  had  done.  This  wiis  its  feudal 
system. 

The  City  Leagues.  —  The  greater  trading  towns  nearer  the 
Baltic  and  along  the  Khine  in  France  and  in  Italy  took  advantage* 
during  the  tliirteentb  century,  of  the  opportunities  for  indepen- 
dent action  afforded  by  the  piect^meal  condition  of  feudal  authority 
to  draw  together  into  leagues,  tlie  Vjetter  to  pursue  their  own 
objects ;  and  for  a  long  time  these  leagues  exercised  the  powers 
of  great  states,  making  war  and  peace,  levying  custom,  con- 
cluding treaties  and  alliances.  Their  primary  object  was  to 
cure  those  disorders  of  tht'  times  %vhich  made  the  roads  unsafe 
and  interfered  with  their  trade.  The  greatest  of  these  leagues 
were  the  Haiisa,  more  com  moid  y  known  in  English  writings 
as  the  Hanseatic  (Ilansa  means  trade-guild),  and  the  Rhenish. 
The  former  centred  about  the  great  cities  of  Lubeck  and  Ham- 
burg, and  at  one  time  included  ninety  of  the  towns  lying  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Kil>e.  The  latter  had  Worms  and  Mainz 
as  its  leaders,  and  at  one  time  or  another  liad  connections 
with  seventy  towns,  some  of  whicli  stood  aB  far  away  from 
the  Rhine  as  Bremen  and  Nuremberg,  though  the  arteries  of 
trade  which  it  was  meant  to  protect  and  keep  open  lay  chiefly 
along  the  Rhine  valley,  J^lany  great  princes  were  constrained 
to  connect  themselves  with  these  leagues  in  the  heyday  of  their 
power.  But  trade  alliances  affoi-ded  too  many  ocaisions  for 
jealous  discords,  and  the  growth  of  vast  territorial  monarchies 
too  dangerous  rivalries  for  the  cities ;  and  their  leagues  were 
eventually  broken  up. 

'  Unifying  Ininences.  —  Two  unifying  influences  operated 

more  or  leas  potently  during  the  Middle  Ages  to  counteract  the 
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disintegrating  tendencies  of  the  feudal  system.  These  were  the 
Eomau  Caihoii'c  Cliurch  and  the  lloiy  Roman  Empire.  Both 
the  Church  and  the  Empire  may  be  said  to  have  heen  shadows  of 
imperial  Rome.  They  wt?re,  by  intention  at  least,  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  halves  of  the  old  empire  of  the  C^sars. 

The  Eomau  Catholic  Cburoh  had,  historically,  a  real 
connection  with  the  veritable  dominion  of  Rome.  Before  the 
Empire  had  been  shattered  by  the  onset  of  Tentons  and  Turks^ 
Christianity  had  become  its  recognized  official  religion.  The 
Pope  in  Rome  represented  one  of  the  great  primacies  which  had 
early  grown  up  within  the  imperial  Church:  aiid  tliis  Church  of 
the  West,  sundered  from  the  Church  of  the  East  by  irreconcilable 
differences  of  doctrine,  showed  an  instinct  for  conquest  which 
seemed  a  direct  heritage  from  the  great  pagan  Home  of  the  olden 
time*  Bhe  mastered  the  new  masters,  the  Teutons,  and  every- 
where insinuated  herself  into  the  new  jnilitical  system  which 
developed  under  their  hand.  Not  oidy  had  every  castle  ita 
chaplain,  every  city  and  country-side  its  priest,  but  the  greater 
ecclesiastica  themselves  became  feudal  lords,  masters  of  baronies, 
members  alike  of  the  civil  and  the  religious  hierarchies;  and 
even  monasteries  owned  vast  estates  which  were  parcelled  out 
upon  a  feudal  tenui'C. 

But  for  all  it  was  so  interwoven  with  the  feudal  system,  the 
Church  retained  its  internal  unity*  The  Pope's  power  did  not 
fall  apart  as  did  the  king's.  The  priest  acknowledged  in  all 
things  his  allegiance  to  a  umversal  kingdom,  the  spiritual  king- 
dom of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Church  rec4:)gnized  no  boun- 
daries, whether  of  baronies  or  of  states,  as  limits  to  her  own 
spiritual  sovereignty.  Her  authority  extended,  she  claimed,  over 
all  kings  of  whatsoever  grade,  over  all  men  of  whatsoever  rank 
or  estate.  The  silent,  unarmed  forces  of  her  influence,  tlierefore, 
stood  always  on  the  side  of  an  i^leal  unity.  And  they  certainly 
retarded  disintegration.  Her  lusson  was  brotherhood  and  a  com- 
mon subjection ;  and  that  lesson,  though  often  neglected,  wa« 
never  utterly  lost  sight  of  or  forgotten*  She  kept  alive,  more* 
over,  in  lier  canon  law,  much  of  the  civil  law  of  Rome ;  her  laws 
at  any  rate  were  not  diverse,  bat  alw&ys  the  same ;  they  reached 
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the  people  and  the  conceptions  o£  the  time  through  the  adminis- 
tration not  only  of  her  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  also,  indirectly 
no  doubt,  through  the  judgments  of  the  baronial  courts  of  the 
baron-bishops :  and  whatever  tended  to  unify  law  tended  to  unify 
politics.  The  ecclesiastical  power  was  always  on  the  side  of  any 
good  Catholic  who  proved  Mmstilf  capable  of  creating  larger 
wholes  of  political  authority,  larger  areas  of  civil  unity.  By 
precept  and  by  example  the  Church  was  imperial. - 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  —  Under  the  direct  descendants 
of  Chlodwig,  the  once  vast  dominions  of  the  Franks  fell  asunder 
in  several  pieces ;  but  Charles  the  Ureat  (7(>8-814)  reunited  and 
even  extended  them.  He  bruught  together  under  his  sword 
much  of  the  territory  now  included  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy 
(all  save  the  southernmost  part),  France,  and  Belgium^.  And 
neither  any  Teuton  nor  any  successor  of  Teutons  in  western  Eu- 
rope ever  gathered  wide  territories  under  his  sway  without  dream- 
ing of  restoring  the  Koman  Empire  and  himself  ascending  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars,  From  Charles  the  Great  to  the  present 
German  Kaiser  the  spell  of  the  Roinati  example  has  lx*und  the 
imagination  of  every  European  conqueror.  Charles  had  this  ambi- 
tion clearly  in  his  view,  and  circumstances  peculiarly  favored  its 
realization.  At  the  same  time  tbat  he  reached  the  height  of  his 
power,  Rome  reached  the  acme  of  her  discontent  with  what  she 
considered  the  heresies  of  the  Eastern  See,  and  the  political 
disorders  at  Constantinople  gave  the  Roman  pontiff  pretext  for 
casting  filially  louse  from  all  Eastern  eaimections.  The  Empress 
Irene  deposed  her  sou  and  usurped  his  throne;  the  Italians 
declared  that  no  woman  could  succeed  to  the  titles  of  the  Ceesars  j 
and  the  Pope,  arrogating  to  himself  the  prerogatives  of  king- 
maker, crowned  Charles  the  Great  emperor  of  what  later  genera- 
tions have  known  as  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  —  *  Holy '  because 
created  by  the  authority  of  mother  Church. 

Here  was  a  real  *  Western  Empire*;  the  first  had  been  only 
an  administrative  half  of  the  once  undivided  dominions  of 
the  emperors.  Charles  gave  to  his  empire  real  vitality  while 
he  lived ;  he,  moreover,  did  what  he  could  to  hasten  civil  unity 
by  promulgating  anew  the  Visigothic  version  of  the  Roman  law 
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(page  100) ;  and,  although  his  empire  broke  up  upon  lus  death, 
an  almost  uninterrupted  line  of  emperors,  of  one  great  feudal 
house  or  another,  carried  the  titles  of  Rome  through  the  Middle 
Ages  to  modern  times,  now  and  again  backing  them  with  real 
power  and  always  preserving  for  Germany  a  shadow  at  least  of 
unity  in  a  time  of  real  disintegration.  Believing  themselves, 
besides,  in  the  early  times  at  any  rate,  the  lineal  and  legitimate 
successors  of  the  Csesars,  there  was  special  reason  why  every 
emperor  should  continue  to  build,  so  far  as  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  Charles  the  Great  had  begun  to  build,  on  the  law  of 
liame  as  a  foundation,  never  designedly,  as  Charles  the  Bald 
declared,  enact iug  anything  repugnant  to  it.  All  who  from  time 
to  time  drew  to  the  side  of  the  imperial  power  in  the  conflicts  of 
disordered  ages  also  naturally  affected  the  language  and  princi* 
pies  of  the  same  system.  The  Empire  was,  therefore,  not  only 
sometimes  a  silent  witness  and  sometimes  a  great  power  for  uni- 
fication, but  also  always  a  steady  influence  on  the  side  of  a  system 
of  law  more  advanced  and  unifying  than  that  of  feudalism. 

Centralizing  Forces :  the  Carolingians.  —  The  rise  of  the 
family  of  Charles  the  Great  into  power  illustrates  the  character 
of  the  chief,  indeed  the  only  potent,  centralizing  forces  of  the 
feudal  time.  Those  forces  lay  in  the  ambition  of  great  barons. 
Under  the  descendants  of  Chlodwig  (the  Merowingians)  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Franks  tended  more  and  more  to  become  permanently 
divided  into  two  distinct  parts.  There  were  often,  it  is  true, 
more  parts  than  two:  for  it  was  the  Prankish  custom  to  divide 
even  a  royal  inheritance  between  all  the  sons  of  a  deceased  pos- 
sessor. But,  as  it  fell  out  in  the  long  run,  the  most  permanent 
division  was  that  between  Neustria  (the  western  half)  and  Aus- 
.  ti*asia  (the  eastern).  In  both  of  these  kingdoms  the  Merowingiau 
*  rulers  soon  degenerated  into  mere  shadows  of  their  imperative, 
dominant  ancestors  j  and  they  were  presently  displaced  by  a 
powerful  family  of  Austrasia,  the  family  of  Charles  Martel. 
Charles  Martel  was  Mayor  of  the  Palace  under  the  Austrasian 
branch  of  the  royal  family.  The  office  of  Mayor  of  the  PalaGe^ 
^though  an  ofiice  in  the  king's  household,  was,  it  would  seem, 
Jed  rather  by  dictation  of  the  powerful  lords  of  the  kingdom 
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than  by  a  free  royal  (.^lioiee,  It  was  filled,  oonBequeiitly,  at  any 
rate  in  the  times  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  by  the  leader  of 
the  ^reat  territorial  chiefs,  by  the  leader,  that  is,  of  the  king's 
rivals  in  power.  It  had  iudeed  become  an  hereditary  office  held 
by  the  greatest  of  the  baronial  families.  Charles  Martel  was  a 
soldier  of  genius:  he  handed  his  office  on  to  his  son  and  his 
grandson:  and  they  were  men  abler  than  he.  His  son,  Pepin, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  whom  he  had  greatly  served, 
became  king  of  the  Franks^  in  name  as  well  as  in  reality,  to  the 
final  ousting  of  the  old  line  of  *  do-nothing'  monarehsj  and 
Pepin's  grandson  was  Charles  the  Great. 

The  Capets:  Concentration  of  Feudal  Power.  ^ In  the 
tenth  century  a  siiuilar  change  wtis  wrought  in  France*  The 
descendants  of  Cliarles  Martel  (Carolingians)  had  in  their  turn 
lost  vigor  and  become  nntit  for  power.  They  were  displaced, 
therefore,  in  the  western  half  of  their  dominions  (in  Neustria) 
by  a  family  of  warriors  whom  they  had  endowed  first  with  the 
county  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  with  the  duchy  of  France,  as  at 
once  a  reward  for  their  services  in  withstanding  the  incursions 
of  the  Northmen  and  a  stake  in  the  threatened  territory.  The 
duchy  of  France  was  only  a  comparatively  small  district  about 
Paris;  but  the  vigor  and  capacity  of  the  Capets,  its  dukes, 
speedily  made  it  one  of  the  most  important  feudal  properties  in 
the  whole  of  the  great  territory  to  which  it  was  eventually  to 
give  its  name.  They  became  the  chiefs  of  the  baronial  party, 
and  when  discontent  with  the  Carling  kings  culminated  it  was 
they  who  became  first  *  kings  of  the  barons/  and  finally  kings  of 
France.  Refusing  to  degenerate,  as  the  Merowingian  and  Caro- 
lingian  princes  had  degenerated,  they  continued  to  develop, 
generation  after  generation,  a  kingdom  destined  one  day  to  rank 
with  the  greatest  of  Europe;  and  tliat  by  a  process  planned  as  if 
meant  to  illustrate  how  best  the  feudal  system  might  be  used  for 
its  o\vn  destruction.  By  every  means,  —  by  war,  by  marriage,  by 
contract,  by  stratagem,  by  fraud,  —  they  drew  all  the  greater  feudal 
sovereignties  into  their  own  possession,  until  at  length,  their 
duchy  of  France  and  the  kingdom  of  France  were  indeed  identical; 
until,  having  absorbed  all  scattered  authorities,  they  had  made 
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sovereignty,  once  possessed  privately  in  sundered  pieces,  again  a 
whole, — ^but  a  whole  which,  by  the  strict  logic  of  feudalism,  was 
their  private  estate;  until  they  almost  literally  possessed  the 
land,  and  Louis  XIV.  could  say  with  little  exaggeration,  *L'4iat 
c^est  moi,^  They  had  gathered  the  fragments  of  the  feudal  system 
into  a  single  hand,  and  had  made  the  state  itself  a  feudal  pos- 
session, a  family  estate. 

The  Piecing  together  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  —  Later  still 
the  same  process  was  repeated  in  Prussia  and  in  Austria.  By 
conquest,  inheritance,  forfeiture,  marriage,  contract,  fraud, 
powerful  feudal  families  pieced  together  those  great  kingdoms, 
to  become  in  after  times  the  bases  of  national  organization.  In 
neither  Prussia  nor  Austria  did  the  process  go  so  far  as  in 
France,  though  Austria,  under  the  house  of  Habsburg,  became 
possessor  of  the  imperial  throne  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and 
Prussia,  under  the  house  of  Holienzollern,  has  become  the  central 
and  dominant  state  of  a  new  German  Empire^ 

The  Diffusion  of  Roman  Law  in  Europb. 

From  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  centiiriea  Roman  law 
inhered  in  the  confused  civil  methods  of  the  times  for  the  most 
part  as  a  mere  unsystematized  miscellany  of  rules  applicable  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Roman  provincials  and  observed  largely 
within  the  towns.  As  the  old  distinctions  between  Roman  and 
Teuton  faded  away,  however,  in  the  gradual  mixture  of  the  popu- 
lations, these  rules  entered  more  and  more  into  the  general  mass 
of  common  custom.  This  process  was  in  great  part  unconscious; 
there  was  no  scientific  selection  in  the  development. 

The  Barbaric  Codes.  —  It  was  not  from  mere  tradition, 
however, — ^not  simply  from  Roman  law  transmuted  into  unre- 
corded provincial  customi  —  that  the  knowledge  of  these  centnries 
concerning  the  civil  law  of  the  Empire  was  derived,  but  from 
fragments  of  the  Theodosian  legislation  and  of  the  writings  of 
the  jurists  which  had  found  embodiment  in  the  Code  of  Alaric  II. 
(page  100),  which  is  known  to  quotation  as  the  Breviary  {hr9- 
viariiim  Maricianum).  The  West  Goths  themselves  had  not  long 
remained  contented  with  that  compend  of  the  law.  In  the  seventh 
century  there  had  been  prepared  in  Spain  a  new  Lex  VUigothorum 
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which  contained  a  summary,  not  of  Roman  rulea  only,  but  of 
Gothic  custom  aa  well^  and  which,  superseding^  the  earlier  com- 
pilation of  Alaric^  formed  the  basia  for  later  codifications  of 
Spanish  law.  But  the  south  of  France,  which  had  oiiee  owned 
the  dominion  of  the  Visigoth,  retained  the  Co<le  of  Alaric;  it  was 
transmitted  thence  to  the  north  of  France,  to  be  handed  on  to 
Germany  and  England  ;  and  for  all  of  these  countries  it  continued 
to  l>e  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  source  of  Roman  law  until  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  Charles  the  Great,  as  I  have  said, 
republished  it,  accepting  it  as  the  recognized  manual  of  Roman 
legal  principle.  Even  Italy  had  had  the  continuitj'  of  her  legal 
tradition  broken  by  barbarian  invasion,  —  especially  by  the  inroad 
of  the  raw  Lombards,  —  and  had  had  to  keep  the  fragments  to- 
gether as  best  she  might  amidst  just  such  a  confusion  of  *  per- 
sonal *  laws  as  prevailed  elsewhere  in  the  once  Roman  world 
(page  98). 

CTUtom  and  Written  Law  in  France.  —  It  was  at  this  time 
tliat  the  north  and  south  of  Fmiice  came  to  l>e  distinguished  as 
respectively  the  *  country  of  custom'  {p<^!fs  *^^  cmitume)  and  the 
'country  of  written  law'  (pays  de  droit  icnt).  In  the  south^ 
which  had  been  thoroughly  Romanized  for  centuries,  there  was 
the  written  law  of  Rome  ;  in  the  nortb,  which  had  never  been  so 
thoroughly  Bomanized,  and  which  was  now  in  its  northern  part 
quite  thoroughly  Germanijied,  there  reigned  in  unrestrained  con- 
fusion the  Teutonic  cuBtonis  of  the  Imrlmrian  masters. 

The  Study  of  the  Eoman  Law.  —  But  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  law  of  Rome  fell  upon  the  good  fortune  of  being  sys- 
temafcically  studied  once  more  by  competent  scholars,  and  once 
more  cultivated  by  scientific  lawyers.  And  not  the  Code  of 
Alaric,  but  the  vastly  uiore  perfect  Corpus  Juris  CiviUsy  as  the 
twelfth  century  called  it,  Justinian*s  (or,  rather,  Trebonlan^s) 
great  compilation,  was  the  basis  of  the  revived  study.  The  new 
cultivation  of  the  law  began,  naturally  enough,  in  the  Italian 
cities.  There  the  movements  of  trade  were  quick  and  various  j 
and  there  a  various  population  was  not  only  mixed  of  many  ele- 
ments but  fused  and  united,  by  intermarriage  no  less  than  by 
close  social ,  j>olitieal,  and  commercial  intercourse*  For  the 
quick,  informal,  multifarious  operations  of  trade  Teutonic  law 
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Iliad  made  no  more  suitable  provision  than  had  the  JH9  civile  in 
the  old  days  at  Rome :  a  jus  gentium  was  needed  such  as  the 
Roman  jurisprudence  stood   ready  to  supply.     *  Personal '  law 

leould  not  obtain  where  elements  were  so  fused  and  united  by 
common  undertakings  and  interests  as  well  as  by  an  actual  mix- 
ture of  bloods.  "  111  Justinian's  Digest  the  Italian  jurists  of  the 
twelfth  century  found  -sl  system  of  law  that  was  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  new  commerce ;  '^  and  great  schools  sprajig  promptly 
into  existence  for  its  study  tind  propagation.  The  first  of  these 
was  also  Uj  be  the  most  famous,  the  University  of  Bologna,  estab- 
lished late  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  destined  to  become  the 
chief  seat  of  the  study  of  the  Roman  co<le,    Pisa  and  other  Italian 

I  cities  then  took  up  the  new  pursuit.  Presently  the  interest 
had  spread  to  France  and  to  Spain,  going  in  Fiunce  first  to 
Montpellier  and  Paris,  afterwards  to  Boui-ges,  Orleans,  and  Tou- 
louse, the  old  capital  of  the  West  Goths  j  and  in  Spain  creating 
(a.d.  1254)  the  notable  University  of  Salamanca.  From  Spain 
and  France,  Holland  caught  the  fashion,  giving  to  Europe  in  the 

.aeventeenth  century  the  illustrious  jurist  Hugo  Grotiua,  who 
created  out  of  the  great  principles  of  equity  discoverable  in 
Roman  Law  the  elevated  and  influential  sciene^  of  International 
Law.  In  England,  too,  the  same  studies  began  to  be  affected 
almost  immediately  after  the  rise  of  the  school  of  Bologna,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  regularly  pursued  there  down  to  the  six- 
teenth century. 

This  sudden  spread  and   luxuriance  of  the  study  is   impres- 

[  Bive  evidence  of  a  common  prepamtion  and  need  for  it.  The 
cultivation  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  schools  may  in  some  in- 
stances indicate  a  clerical  influence ;  but  the  study  was  too  general 
and  too  spontaneous  to  be  attributable  mainly  to  this  or  to  any 
other  single  cause. 

Influence  of  the  Schools. — The  Italian  schools  of  law 
almost  immediately  drew  to  them  students  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and,  in  time,  "  sent  out  masters  and  doctors  by  the  hun- 
I.*'     Priests  and  laymen  alike  got  their  training  in  themu 

[**  Returning  to  their  homes,  the  civil  doctors  crowded  the  heredi* 
expounders  of  local  usage  off  the  judicial  liench.     Under  the 
fosterintf  nare  of  kings  and  princes,*'  interested  to  see  a  centralized 
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power  built  up  by  their  courtSj  there  grew  up  everywhere  bodies 
of  accomplished  lawyers  aiid  a  *  learned  judiciary  * ;  and  "  Europe 
obtaiaed  a  e^jmmon  commereial  law  in  the  Corpus  Juris  CivUis, 
as  it  had  obtained  a  oommon  family  law  in  the  Corpus  Jnria 
Canonici/^  the  developed  jurisprudence  of  the  Church, 

Tlie  matetlals  ui>on  which  teachers  and  students  alike  worked  m 
the  ficliools  were  not  the  pure  sources  t)f  the  Roiiiau  law,  btit  a  mixture  of 
BomaD^  canonical^  and  Lombanl  law  which  showed  the  niflueiice  of  an 
earlier  cultivation  of  jurispruflence  by  learned  men  among  the  Lombards 
in  their  school  at  Pa  via. 

luflneiict  of  the  ChurcL  —  The  Roman  Cliureh  had  early 
effected  a  comjuest  of  the  Teutonic  invaderSj  and  the  new  ma^sters 
of  Europe  had  left  its  organizations  intact  *'It  Ciired  for  educa- 
tion and  dispensed  charity.  It  drew  into  its  domain  the  entire 
control  of  the  family  relations*  It  undertook,  partly  in  ita  own 
interest,  to  enforce  testaments,"  or  wills,  after  the  Roman  man- 
ner. The  Teutonic  peoples,  held  together  by  ties  of  consanguinity 
and  accustomed  to  communal  rather  than  to  individual  ownership 
in  matters  of  property,  had  not  admitted  to  their  law  conceptions 
of  free  contract,  individual  ownership,  and  succession  by  will 
such  as  the  developed  jurisprudence  of  Rome  had  given  currency 
to*  But  the  will^  the  contract,  and  the  principle  of  3ei>arate 
ownership  were  iridispensal»It!  to  the  Church  if  she  was  to  build 
up  her  properties  by  the  gifts  and  devises  of  pious  persons  to 
whom  her  priests  were  permitted  to  minister,  *'  They  were  also 
characteristic  and  essential  elements  in  the  civilization  amid 
whi/ih  the  Church  had  been  reared  to  maturity."  (Maine.)  The 
whole  weight  of  the  Church's  power  was  thrown,  therefore,  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  these  important  doctrines  and  practices 
out  of  the  law  of  Rome,  And  she  was  able  to  make  her  great 
influence  tell  in  all  the  matters  to  which  she  gave  her  attention 
l>ecau3e  she  '*  had  brought  over  from  the  Roman  into  the  mediaeval 
world  a  well-developed  governmental  organization.  She  added 
to  this  a  coruplete  set  of  courts,  with  appeal  to  Rome,"  (Smith.) 
And  her  priests  possessed  the  learning  of  the  time ;  were  indis- 
pensable as  counsellors  aod  adhiinistrators,  no  less  than  as  clerks  ; 
were  the  compilers  of  codes,  whether  of  Roman  or  of  Teutonic 
rules;  had  in  all  things  the  ascendency  of  training  and  knowledge. 
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The  currency  of  the  Latin  language  had  also  its  mfluence 
in  spreading  abroad  the  forces  which  were  to  bring  in  the  Koma 
law.  It  was  everywhere  in  Europe  the  speech  of  commerce,  of 
learning,  and  of  public  business :  the  common  repository  and 
vehicle  of  knowledge  and  of  the  forms  of  important  trausaetions. 

Entrance  of  Boman  Law  into  the  Legal  Syatems  of  Europe. 
—  Of  course  this  widespread  interest  in  the  study  of  Roman  law 
was  not  all  speculative*  The  study  and  the  practice  of  the  law 
acted  and  reacted  on  one  another.  Its  rules  were  more  and  more 
consciously  and  skilfully  fitted  into  the  growing  law  of  the  king- 
doms which  were  emerging  from  the  feudal  system  because  it  was 
being  adequately  mastered  and  systematized  at  the  universities ; 
and  it  was  being  mastered  and  systematized  at  the  universities 
because  it  was  being  more  and  more  called  for  in  the  actual  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  Its  use  and  its  cultivation  went  hand  in 
hand* 

111  Franoe«  —  Roman  law  came  into  use  with  much  the 
aame  pace  with  which  the  Capets  advanced  to  complete  power> 
and  triumphed  with  the  perfecting  of  the  centralization  which 
they  effected,  Louis  IX.  ordered  the  Roman  law  translated  into 
French ;  established  the  right  of  the  crown,  to  hear  appeals  from 
the  feudal  courts  in  all  cases ;  sent  royal  judges  on  circuit  to 
hear  complaints  of  infringed  rights ;  and  erected  at  Paris  tlie 
famous  Parliament  of  Paris  as  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  realm. 
The  feudal  lords  of  France  were  the  nominal  members  of  this 
court,  but  trained  jurists  (legiates),  appointed  as  experts  to  assist 
them,  became  in  practice  its  real  members.  Schooled  in  the 
Roman  law,  they  admitted  its  principles  into  all  their  decisions ; 
and  they  gave  to  the  king  from  the  same  source  the  maxim  which 
declared  the  will  of  the  prince  to  be  law.  As  the  king's  jurisdic- 
tion grew,  the  principles  of  Roman  jurisprudence  gained  wider 
and  wider  acceptance  and  supremacy. 

The  Method  by  which  Homa]i  law  crept  in  was  always  the 
same:  it  was  intrcidueed,  not  by  legislation,  but  by  adjudication, 
by  the  decision  of  cases  in  the  ruyal  courts.  It  was  here  that  the 
learning  of  the  trained  lawyers  told,  and  the  desire  of  the  king 
to  aee  the  single  power  of  the  throne  magnified.     The  royal 
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courts,  as  they  were  developed  in  the  provinces,  applied  local 
custom  in  their  decisions,  for  the  most  part,  only  upon  very  con- 
clusive proof  of  its  existence  and  its  detiniteiiesa,  and  in  the 
absence  of  detinite  and  conclusive  proof  of  a  contrary"  custom 
resorted  always  to  the  Roman  as  to  a  *  common^  law.  The  law 
grew  thus,  and  was  made  coosiatent,  by  judgment,  by  written 
opinion,  by  royal  ordinance ;  and  a  French  jurisprudence  began 
to  make  its  appearance,  working  upon  the  various  materials 
which  were  to  enter  into  the  final  law  of  the  land. 

And  presently  the  Roman  law  came,  so  to  say,  from  out 
the  nation  to  meet  the  royal  sj^stein.  Very  early  in  Berri,  Bour- 
bonnaia,  and  Auvergne,  the  central  districts  of  France,  the  law 
of  Rome  had  been  consciously  adopted  as  the  common  law  of 
the  land,  to  be  appealed  to  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  any  special 
custom  or  enactment.  Subsequently  it  came  to  be  considered  as 
in  some  sort  the  supplementary  common  law  of  all  Fmnce,  for, 
though  never  established  as  such  in  the  north  of  France,  it  was 
even  there  apijcaled  to  in  doubtful  cases  as  'written  reason.* 
The  Code  NapoUon^  the  last  great  codification  of  French  law,  has 
been  described  as  in  grt^at  part  a  republication  of  the  laws  of 
Justinian  as  those  laws  have  been  modified  and  fitted  to  new  cir- 
cumstances hy  the  processes  of  French  history. 

Local  Custcnu  in  Pranoe.  —  It  is  important  to  observe 
that  the  unifying,  harmonizing  influences  exercised  by  the  grow- 
ing royal  jurisdiction  were,  for  a  long  time  at  any  rate,  inBu- 
ences  which  affected  procedure  much  more  than  the  internal, 
essential  elements  of  fegal  principle.  The  differentiation  between 
district  and  district  which  had  taken  place  in  the  process  of  feu- 
dalization  had  been  of  the  sharpest,  most  decided  chamcter. 
When  the  Capets  first  assumed  the  titles  of  kingship  there  were 
duclues  as  great  as  France.  The  work  of  extending  and  consoli- 
dating  the  kingdom  consumed  several  centuries  ;  and^  meanwhile, 
each  petty  sovereignty  was  developing  its  own  law  apart.  Much 
of  the  territory  which  afterwards  became  part  of  France  was, 
during  the  same  period^  moreover,  in  foreign  hands,  held  by 
England  or  Burgundy.  The  kingdom  as  finally  consolidated, 
therefore,  presented  a  very  great  variety  of  deeply  rooted 
persistent  local  laws  and  customs-     Normandy  had 
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customs,  Bern  a  very  different  aet,  Anjou  a  third,  Brittany  a 
I  fourth;  and  so  throughout  the  once  piecemeal  countTy, 

Unifying  InBuence  of  the  Eoyal  Prerogative.  —  The  in- 
fluence of  the  royal  jurisdiction  upon  this  heterogeneous  mass  of 
differing  laws  was,  as  I  have  said,  at  first  rather  to  unify  and 
systematize  the  procedure  of  the  local  courtii,  which  administered 
pocal  law,  than  to  effect  changes  in  the  local  customs  themselves. 
Since  appeals  to  the  king*8  justice  were  possible  in  all  cases,  the 
formal  method  of  appeal  tended  to  become  the  same  everywhere ; 
and  the  methods  of  the  king's  courts  in  dealing  with  appealed 
.cases  more  and  more  tended  to  set  tlie  fashion  of  procedure 
t  throughout  the  loose  system,  though  the  royal  judges  continued 
to  decide  appealed  cases  according  to  the  law  of  the  district  from 
wliieh  they  were  brought  up. 

By  degrees,  however,  new   ideas  and   principles,  as   well  aa 
new  modes  of  procedure   and    appeal,  were   infused   into   local 
justice.     The  law  and  the  legal  practice  of  each  district  alike 
[more  and  more  distinctly  and  consciously  approximated  to  the 
models  of  organization  and  to  the  standards  of  decision  obtaining 
in  the  king's  courts.     The  territorial  tribunals  accepted  the  ser- 
vices of  lawyers  trained  in  Roman  principles  and  inclined  towards 
regal  precedents ;  and  the  local  law  officers  of  the  crown  were  of 
course  everywhere  ready  to  effect  whatever  was  within  reach  of 
their  functions  or  example  in  the  way  of  bringing  local  custom 
around  to  the  rules  of  universal  acceptance  to  be  found  in  Roman 
law  and  regal  decision.     Independently,  moreover,  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ci-own,  the  Roman  law  was  entering  the  local  courts, 
f  becoming  common  law  in  Auvergne  and  Bourlxinnaie,  as  we  have 
I  seen,  before  it  became  the  common  law  of  Fninoe. 

Through  the  Parliament  of  Pari  a  the  Roman  law  had,  so 
to  say,  a  double  door  of  entrance.  The  jurisdiction  of  that  court 
was  both  spiritual  and  temporal :  so  that  both  the  Code  of  Jus* 
tinian  and  the  ruinous  of  the  Church  contributed  tlieir  versions 
of  Roman  judicial  practice  and  tradition  to  its  findings* 

In  the  Code  Napoleon,  the  final  codification  of  French  law 
\i%  hi^  emerged  from  the  long  processes  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
I  And  a  statement  of  the  law  which  was  in  fact  made  possible 
by  the**»«*'^<^r  labors  of  great  French  jurists,  like  the  accomplished 
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Pothier.  In  matters  of  inheritance,  in  the  rules  which  govern 
the  famiJy  relations,  and  in  the  hiw  of  marriage  the  customs  of 
France  Hud  their  place,  though  as  if  tliey  had  k>een  digested  and 
formed  anew  uuder  the  influence  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence. 
In  the  law  of  cou tract,  the  law  of  property,  the  rules  of  judicial 
trial,  and  all  questions  of  the  legal  burdens  which  may  Ije  placed 
upon  land,  Koman  law  has  had  a  chief  place  of  iutluence.  Every- 
where, however,  there  are  tmces  and  elements  of  fusion.  It  is  a 
law  written  over  with  history  and  with  the  labors  of  trained 
students  of  the  law. 

In  Germany  there  was  no  central  power  such  as  that  which 
served  to  imild  together  the  legal  systems  of  France  and  of  Eng- 
land. The  feudal  system  had  done  its  work  more  thoroughly 
there  than  elsewhere  :  and  Germany  emerged  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  not  a  nation,  hut  a  congeries  of  petty  states.  There  was 
a  form  of  union  among  them,  indeed,  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
and  throughout  all  the  changes  of  German  history  the  imperial 
influence  had  sought  to  shelter  and  to  foster  Roman  law,  the  law 
of  empire  and  of  princely  rule.  The  imperial  courts,  the  impe- 
rial lawyers,  the  imperial  party  in  Germany,  were  always  admin* 
istmtors  or  advocates  of  its  principles;  and  when  the  house  of 
Habslmrg  c^imc  to  tlie  imperial  throne,  as  when  other  powerful 
emperors  had  reigned,  there  was  no  small  potency  in  these  influ- 
ences. But  the  final  reception  of  the  Roman  law  was  postponed 
in  Germany  until  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  due  to  other 
forces  thaii  those  associated  with  the  royal  power. 
I  Gennany'i  Eeception  of  Eoman  Law.  —  Tlie  reception  of 

the  Roman  law  into  the  law  of  tiermany  was  due  to  various  cir- 
camstancea,  but  not  entirely  to  the  poverty  or  imperfections  of 
German  law.  German  law  at  some  points  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  been  superior  to  Romati  law  in  its  suitability  t4j  the  needs 
and  oonditions  of  the  time.  Neither  was  the  law  of  Rome  received 
as  naturally  supplementary  to  German  law  and  of  a  sort  to  effect 
its  further  and  more  complete  development ;  for  there  were  not 
a  few  radical  oppositions  of  principle  between  the  two  systems. 
For  example,  Roman  law  was  liased  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
entire  equality  of  persons,  while  German  law  ranked  them  in 
orders,  with  differing  values  and  privileges :  Roman  law  allowed 
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the  free  alienation  of  land  and  set  np  the  principle  of  absolute 
individual  ownershipj  while  German  law  had  at  its  root  ideas  of 
communal  and  family  owuership  and  put  many  restrictions  upon 
alienation.  Moreover,  there  could  be  no  dimht  that  the  law  of 
feudal  relationships  had  had  as  complete  a  development  in  Ger- 
many as  anywhere  else  in  the  Europeiin  world ;  and  yet,  along 
with  the  Roman  law,  which  she  took  from  the  schools  and  com- 
mentators of  Italy,  Germany  took  also  the  Italian  Feudal  Law, 
to  which  the  Italian  students  had  given  a  similar  syst^^matic 
formulation- 

The  Roman  law  was  received  in  Germany  largely  because  of 
the  feebleness  and  disintegration  of  the  judicial  system  there; 
because  the  old  popular  courts,  which  administered  only  an  im- 
changing  custom  and  tradition,  inevitably  decayed  with  the 
growth  of  society;  because  single  judges  trained  to  the  law  were 
substituted,  and  the  only  law  iii  which  one  could  be  trained  was 
the  Roman  law  of  the  Italian  schools.  The  introduction  took 
place,  not  because  princes  controlled  the  courts,  but  because 
litigants  insisted.  They  were  dissatistied  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  unlearned  courts.  They  wanted  a  court, 
a  judge,  learned  in  the  law.  **  The  single  judge  must  be  a  learned 
judge,  by  the  same  necessity  by  which  the  old  popular  court  was 
an  unlearned  court'' 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  popular  courts  remained 
the  only  vital  courts  in  Germany ;  when  they  first  began  to  give 
way  their  place  was  taken  by  courts  that  were  no  better,  being 
made  up  of  some  unlearned  ageut  of  the  feudal  lord  of  the  dis- 
trict, assisted  by  assessors  as  little  trained  for  the  function  as 
he.  In  France  and  in  England  a  native  jurisprudentie  grew  up, 
because  the  royal  power  was  able  to  set  up  a  system  of  courts, 
to  put  trained  officers  into  them,  and  to  draw  differing  local  cus- 
toms to  a  common  administration  and  development.  But  there 
was  no  power  capable  of  rendering  the  like  service  in  Germany  j 
the  decay  of  the  popular  courts  did  not  mean  the  substitution 
of  an  indigenous  learning.  The  single  judges  finally  set  up  there 
were  learned,  if  trained  at  all  to  the  law,  in  the  Italian  jurispru- 
dence. Germans  had  long  studied  in  Italy ;  and  the  Roman  law 
of  U     '    '*an  schools  was  taught  from  tJaeir  foundation  in  the 
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German  universities.  All  theological  students  were  obliged  to 
study  the  Roman  and  eaoooical  law  as  |>art  of  their  regular  pro- 
feasional  training ;  for  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  administration 
of  the  spiritual  courts,  whieh  had  so  long  stood  alongside  the 
courts  of  onlinarv  law  in  every  part  of  E\irnp^, 

The  law  that  was  received  was  not  the  Corpus  Juris  of  Jus- 
tiniao,  but  the  common  law  of  Italy,  founded  upon  the  Roman, 
the  f*annn,  and  the  Lomlmrd  law.  *^  The  Corpu»  Jims  was  terra 
inmgnita  to  the  (lermaa  jurists  of  the  pericxl  uf  the  reception." 
They  brought  in,  "not  the  Pandects,  but  the  Umis  modemus 
Pandeciantyn  uf  the  Italian  lawyers."  The  new  law  was  not^  of 
course,  accepted  whole  and  in  bulk.  It  entered,  in  (Germany  as 
elsewhere,  as  '  subsidiary '  law,  not  as  the  native  law  of  the  land. 
It  nevertheless  received  everywhere  a  detiided  preference  in  the 
courts.  While  accepting  Roman  legal  rules  kis  pn'ma  facie  con- 
sive  of  the  rights  of  a  suitor,  they  imposed  upon  those  who 
alleged  established  local  usage  in  opposition  to  it  the  necessity  of 
furnishing  conclnsi%'e  proof  of  the  existence  and  acceptance  of  such 
usage  as  law.  Roman  law,  in  brief,  they  accepted  on  its  own 
authority,  Germanic  custom  only  on  the  authority  of  indubitable 
circumstantial  testimony. 

The  outcome  was  that,  speaking  most  generally,  the 
Roman  law  prevaUed  in  the  field  of  procedure,  in  the  field  of 
criminal  law,  in  the  held,  of  contract,  and  in  the  field  of  the  law 
of  inheritance;  while  German  law  persisted  in  respect  of  the 
law  of  real  property,  in  respect  of  family  law,  and  wherever  law 
was  to  be  drawn  on  to  the  recognition  of  new  relationships, 
like  those  of  association  and  incorporation,  in  a  changing 
society. 

In  England,  a  strong  native  jurisprudence  kept  the  for- 
eign law  out  Always  held  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the 
sea,  a  separate  system  of  law  was  made  possible  for  her,  no  less 
than  an  independent  government.  The  royal  power  was  able  to 
jaake  of  the  favored  island  a  compact  kingdom  :  and  men  of  the 
Bterful  Plantageuct  bh>od  gave  it  a  centi-alized  administration 
of  justice  such  as  no  other  European  state  was  able  to  obtain 
while  yet  it  was  in  its  early  formative  stage  of  growth.     English 
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judges  put  together  a  consistent  English  law,  and  there  was  no 
need  for  a  foreign  jurisprudence. 

And  yet  the  Roman  law  was  not  wholly  excluded.  The 
Romans  had  governed  Britain  four  hundred  years,  bending  the 
province  to  the  purposes  of  their  administration  with  their  usual 
thoroughness.  We  know  that  FapLuian,  the  greatest  of  Rome*a 
jurists,  himself  administered  the  law  in  Britain,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  lielieve  that  its  promulgation  there  was  thoronghj 
its  rootage  full  four  hundred  years  deep.  It  can  hardly  be  that 
the  Saxons  wholly  eradicated  it  We  know  that  many  Roman 
municipalities  on  the  island  survived  all  conquests  :  and  we  know 
that  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  early  took  back  to  Eng- 
lished Britain  conceptions  steeped  in  Roman  jurisprudence.  Bede 
testifies  that  the  Saxon  laws  were  eoditied  under  the  auspices  of 
the  clergy  and  that  Roman  codification  was  the  model.  We  have 
Been  that  Kom;in  law  was  studied  in  England  almost  as  early  as 
in  medisBval  Italy  herself,  the  study  Ijeing  continued  without 
serious  break  for  more  than  three  centuries  (page  117) ;  and  tlie 
works  of  the  earliest  English  legal  text-writers,  such  as  Olanvil, 
Bracton,  and  the  author  of  the  Flela^  abound  in  tokens  of  a  close 
familiarity  with  the  laws  of  the  imperial  codes,  are  full  of  their 
very  phraseology  indeed.  The  so-called  laws  of  Henry  I.  are 
^Iflid  by  competent  legal  scholars  to  cx^nsist,  to  the  extent  of  fully 
hhalf  their  content,  of  precepts  Vmrrowed  from  Rome.  Through 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  whicli  down  to  the  middle  of  the  present 
century  a<l ministered  upon  all  estates  in  England,  luul  upon  all 
trusts ;  through  the  Court  of  Chancery,  whence  has  issued  the 
system  of  English  equity,  and  which  was  presided  over  in  ite 
formative  period  by  the  great  ecclesiastics  who  were  the  first 
chancellors,  afterwards  by  great  lawyers,  such  as  Loi'd  Hardwicke 
and  Lord  Thurlow,  deeply  versed  in  the  civil  law  of  Rome  and 
apt  to  draw  suggestion  and  even  concrete  rule  from  it;  and 
through  the  Admiralty  Courts,  always  controlled  by  the  rules  of 
the  Civil  Law,  England  has  drawn  directly  or  indirectly  from 
Eoman  sources,  in  supplement  of  her  own  indigenous  customs; 
and  nut  many  portions  of  her  law  have  escaped  being  in  some 
degree  marked  by  the  same  influences  that  have  moulded  the  law 
of  th*^  ^t  Europe.     Her  borrowings,  nevertheless,  have  been 
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of  form  and  method  rather  than  of  substance^  aiid  the  great  bulk 
of  her  law  is  her  own. 
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The  Growth  of  tlie  French  Monarchy.  —The  Ml  political 
significance  of  tlie  history  of  France  can  be  appreciated  only  by 
those  who  keep  in  mind  the  chief  phenomena  of  the  widening 
monarchy,  tiie  successive  steps  by  which  the  Dnkes  of  France, 
the  capable  Capets,  extended  their  power  and  the  name  of  their 
duchy  over  tlie  whole  of  the  great  territory  which  was  to  be  in- 
herited by  Louis  XIV.  The  course  of  French  history  is  from 
complex  to  simple.  In  the  days  of  Hugh  Capet  'France  *  was  the 
name  of  only  a  single  dnchy  centering  in  Paris,  of  but  one  of  a 
great  number  of  feudal  lordships  equally  great,  eqn^ly  vigorous, 
equally  wedded  to  independence.  The  duchy's  advantage  lay  in 
the  fact  that  her  dukes  had  been  chosen  for  leadership  and  that 
they  were  capable  of  leadership,  rattier  than  in  the  possession 
of  preponderant  strength  or  superior  resources.  To  the  west  of 
her  lay  the  solid  mass  of  Normandy ;  to  the  north  lay  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and  Vermandois,  and  to  the  east 
the  territory  of  the  Count  of  Champagne  j  southward  lay  the  great 
duchies  of  Burgundy  and  Aquitaine,  beyond  them  the  lands  of 
Toulouse;  alongside  of  Normandy,  Anjou  and  Brittany  stretched 
their  independent  length  to  the  west.  And  these  were  only  the 
greater  feudal  sovereignties.  Within  and  about  them  lay  other 
districts  not  a  few  with  masters  ready  to  assert  privileges  without 
number  in  contrudiction  of  all  central  rule.  The  early  history 
of  France  is  the  history  of  a  duchy  striving  to  become  a  kingdom* 
*  France  *  holds  a  good  strategic  position,  and  fortune  has  made 
her  dukes  titular  kings  over  their  feudal  neighbors,  but  still  she 
is  in  reality  only  one  among  many  duchies. 

By  slow  and  steady  steps,  nevertheless,  a  work  of  unifica- 
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tion  is  wrought  out  by  the  Capets.  In  every  direction  they  stretch 
out  from  their  central  duchy  of  France  their  hand  of  power  and 
of  intrigue  and  draw  the  pieces  of  feudalized  Keustria  together 
into  a  compact  mass.  The  work  is  thoroughly  done,  moreover,  at 
almost  every  stage.  Out  of  populations  as  heterogeneous  as  any  in 
Europe  they  construct  a  nation  singularly  homogeneous;  out  of 
feudal  lordships  as  strong,  as  numerous^  as  heady,  and  as  stiffly 
separate  as  any  other  equal  territory  could  show,  tbey  construct 
a  single  kingdom  more  centralized  and  compacted  than  any  other 
in  Europe.  The  processes  of  these  remarkable  achievements  give 
to  the  history  of  the  French  monarchy  its  distinctive  political 
Bignificance:  the  means  which  the  Capets  devised  for  solidifying, 
and,  after  its  solidification,  for  enlarging  and  effectuating  their 
power,  furnish  some  of  the  most  suggestive  illustrative  material 
anywhere  to  be  found  for  the  general  history  of  government. 

Perfection  of  the  Feudal  System  in  France.  — The  feudal 
Bystem  worked  il^  most  perfect  woik  in  Fratice.     Theopportuni- 

[ties  of  feudalism  there  were  great.     Neustria,  the  western,  Gal- 

'  lie  half  of  the  great  Fmnkish  kingdom,  was  early  separated  from 
Australia,  the  easteniy  Germanic  half  (pages  114-115),  and  its 

Iseparateness  proved  the  cause  of  its  disintegration.  Burgundy, 
Brittany,  and  Aquitaine  sprang  to  the  possession  of  unchecked 
independent  power  round  about  it;  the  Normans  thrust  their 
huge  wedge  of  territory  into  it ;  battle  after  battle  between  those 
who  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  pieces  of  the  great  em- 
pire which  Charles  the  Great  had  swept  together  first  decimated 
and  filially  quite  annihilated  the  sturdy  class  of  Prankish  freemen 
whose  liberties  had  stood  in  the  way  of  local  feudal  absolutism; 
privilege  grew  in  the  hands  of  feudal  lords  while  prerogative 
leclined  in  the  hands  of  those  who  sought  to  be  kings  j  those 

fwho  possessed  privilege  built  for  themselves  impregnable  castles 
behind  whose  Avails  they  could  securely  retain  it:  —  and  feudal- 
ism had  its  heyday  in  France, 


It  ifl  reckoned  that  in  Hu^h  Caixjt's  day  the  **  free  uid  noVle  pop- 
ulation^' of  the  country  out  of  which  modem  Friim^e  was  to  be  mad« 
numbered  '*aKmt  a  iniUioa  of  suuK  living  on  and  uiking  their 
from  about  Beventy  thoui^and  Aepiu-ate  tief8  (»r  projxnties :  ol  theMk 
about  three  tliooAand  carried  ttUea  with  them*    Of  these 
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tban  a  Imndred, — some  reckon  as  uiauy  as  a  hundred  and  IHty^^-were 
sovereign  8tate«j  greater  or  smaller,  whose  lortk  could  coin  money,  levy 
taxes,  make  liiws,  administer  their  own  justice.*'  *  Of  these  on©  hmntlred| 
however,  on\y  some  eight  ui  ten  were  really  powerful  gtatefl« 

Hateriali  of  the  Monarchy.  —  Such  were  the  materials 
out  of  which  tht3  Ca^-itjts  had  to  build  up  their  jnoiiarehy.  It  was 
tlieir  task  to  uudo  the  work  of  feudalism.  Nor  were  these  the 
only  materials  that  they  had  to  handle  in  the  difficult  imder- 
taking.  There  were  other  privileges  besides  those  of  the  feudal 
barons  which  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  or  subordinate  before 
they  could  see  their  power  compact  and  undisputed. 

Local  Self-govermiient.  —  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
in  most  districts  of  the  divided  territory  the  power  that  ruled 
him  was  brought  close  to  every  man's  door  in  the  person  of  his 
feudal  lord  and  master,  there  were  many  corners  of  the  system 
which  sheltered  vigorous  local  self- government.  The  period  of 
the  greatest  vitality  of  the  feudal  system  was,  indeed,  the  only 
period  of  effectual  local  self-govei^nraent  that  France  has  ever  yet 
known.  The  eventual  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  which  snatehed 
their  power  from  the  barons,  also  destroyed  local  self-government, 
which  the  barons  had  in  many  cases  suffered  to  grow;  and  neither 
the  Revolution  nor  any  of  the  governments  which  have  succeeded 
the  Kevolution  has  yet  restored  it  to  complete  life.  Local  liber- 
ties were  taking  form  and  acquiring  vigor  during  the  very  period 
in  which  the  monarchical  power  was  making  its  way  towards 
supremacy;  and  it  was  by  these  local  liberties  that  the  kings 
found  themselves  faced  wlien  their  initial  struggle  with  feudal- 
ism was  over*  It  was  their  final  task  to  destroy  them  by  per* 
fecting  centralized  administrative  organization. 

Rtiral  Communei.  —  While  feudalism  was  in  its  creative 
period,  while  the  forces  were  at  work,  that  is,  which  were  shap* 
ing  the  relations  of  classes  and  of  authorities  to  each  other,  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  feuilal  lords  to  grant  charters  to  the  rural 
communes  lying  within  their  demesnes.  In  and  after  tlie  twelfth 
century  these  charters  became  very  numerous.  They  permitted 
a  separate  organic  structure  to  the  communes,  regulated  the  ad- 
mission of  persons  to  communal  privileges,  laid  down  rules  for 

I  n,  Hintory  of  Prance,  Vol  L ,  p.  186. 
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the  administration  of  property  in  the  commune^  set  forth  feudal 
rights  and  duties,  prescribed  the  corvees,  etc.  *' Everywhere  a 
general  assembly  of  the  inhabitants  directly  regulated  affairs," 
delegating  executive  functions  to  communal  oiEcers,  who  acted 
separately,  each  in  the  function  with  which  he  was  specially 
charged.  These  officers  convoked  the  general  assembly  of  the 
people  for  every  new  decision  that  it  became  necessary  to  take 
with  reference  to  communal  affairs.  The  principal  affairs  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  assembly  were»  **the  administration  of 
communal  propert}%  which  in  that  period  was  very  important, 
police,  and  the  collection  of  the  taxes  both  royal  and  local,"* 

In  the  administration  of  justice,  also,  the  Middle  Ages 
witnessed  in  France  not  a  few  features  of  popular  privilege.  The 
peasant  as  well  as  the  nobleman  had  the  right  to  be  tried  by  his 
peers,  —  by  persons  of  his  own  origin  and  station.  In  the  courts 
of  the  feudal  barons  the  vassals  were  present  to  act  as  judges, 
mncli  as  the  freemen  were  present  in  the  English  county  courts 
(sees.  836,  942), 

Liberties  of  Towns :  the  Roman  Municipalities.  —  The 
privileges  of  self -direction  granted  to  the  rural  communes,  how- 
ever, were  privileges  granted,  so  to  say,  inside  vassalage:  the 
members  of  the  communes  were  not  freed  from  their  constant 
feudal  duties.  Many  towns,  on  the  contrary,  acquired  and  main- 
tained a  substantial  independence.  When  the  earliest  Frankish 
kings  failed  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a  power  in  Gaul  as  strong 
and  as  whole  as  the  Roman  power  had  been,  and  the  Frankish 
dominion  fell  apai-t  into  fragments  whose  only  connection  was  a 
kiominal  subordination  to  a  central  throne,  there  were  others 
l«sides  the  great  landowners  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  set  up  independent  sovereign  powers  of  their  own.  The 
Franks,  as  we  have  seen,  had  found  many  Roman  cities  in  Gaul, 
and,  not  at  first  taking  kindly  to  town  life,  had  simply  conquered 
them  and  then  let  them  l:>e  (page  101).  In  these,  consequently, 
the  old  Uoinan  organizatiou  had  endured,  freed  from  Roman  dic- 
tation. Tlie  Franks  who  entered  them  later  took  character  from 
tiiem  almost  as  much  as  they  gave  chanw-.ter  to  them.  Germanio 
principles  of  moot*government  and  individual  freedom  entered, 

1  H.  de  Ferron,  InstiUUions  Municipules  H  Provinciales  ComparU^  p*  8. 
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to  a  certain  extent,  like  a  new  life-blood  into  the  Roman  forms, 
and  compact,  spirited,  aggressive,  disciplined  communities  wer© 
formed  which  were  quick  to  lay  hold  of  large  privileges  of  self- 
rule,  and  even  to  assume  semi-barouial  control  of  the  lands  lying 
i  them,  in  the  days  when  independent  powers  were  to  be 
for  the  seizing.  The  organization  which  Roman  influences 
had  bequeathed  to  these  towns  was  oligarchical,  aristocratic;  the 
governing  power  rested  with  close  corporations,  with  councils 
(eurim)  which  were  cooptative,  filling  their  own  vacancies.  But 
forces  presently  appeared  in  them  which  worked  effectually  for 
democracy.  The  Christian  Church,  as  well  as  the  barbarian 
Teuton,  took  possession  of  Gaul :  the  greater  towns  became  the 
seats  of  bishops;  and  the  bisliops  threw  their  weight  on  the  side 
of  the  commons  against  both  the  counts  outside  the  towns  and  the 
oligarchs  inside.  Only  so  could  the  magnates  of  the  Church  es- 
tablish themselves  in  real  power.  In  most  cases  the  ecclesiastics 
and  tlieir  restless  allies,  the  commons,  won  in  the  contest  lot 
supremacy,  and  democracy  was  established. 


The  Italian  towns,  with  Ihelr  'consuls^  and  their  other  iml  cations  of  th« 
old  Roman  republicau  constitution,  are  perhaps  the  best  examples  of  this 
renaissimce  of  democracy. 


L 

^Hy  The  Hoit'Eoman  Mtmicipalities.  —  These  Roman  towns, 
however,  were  to  be  found  for  the  most  part  only  in  the  south 
and  along  the  Rhine.  North  of  the  Loire,  as  the  Franks  took 
gradually  to  city  life,  there  sprang  up  other  towns,  of  Germanic 
origin  and  character ;  and  these  were  not  slow  to  agitate  for  grants 
of  special  privileges  from  their  baronial  masters.  In  very  large 
niunbers  they  obtained  charters,  —  charters,  however,  which  were 

■  to  give  them  a  connection  with  the  feudal  system  about  them 
which  the  towns  of  the  south,  antedating  feudalism,  did  not  for 
some  time  possess.     They  were  given  substantial  privileges  of 
self-government,  but  they  were  not  severed  from  baronial  control. 
They  conducted  their  affairs,   on  the  contrary,   under  charters 
^Bin  which  the  relative  (customary)  rights  of  both  seigneur  and 
^mburgher  were  definitely  ascertained,  by  which  seigneurial  author- 
^ity  as  well  as  burgher  privilege  was  fully  recognized,  and  under 
which,  moreover,  the  authority  of  the  seigneuj*  was  actively  ex- 
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1  UuoQgli  die  tBtttnuDentadltj  ol  a  IVtfio^  A»  lovd's  aenrmnl 
and  mpitwwliitire  tn  eilj  aflftir». 

Hui,  Ibe  more  seeare  f ami  ol  mimWpa T  self -girFexiiiiieiil, 
t  the  fans  wlikli  was  moot  utoimllj  mtegrated  widi  tlie 
frtem  aboat  fit  — a  tarm,  aMmorer,  wliidi  iviy  ] 
nll^  emieeled  itaeli,  mediatelj,  witk  Uie  npre» 
auiboritj  of  tli«  king,  ^became  in  coone  of  tinie  the  ] 
indeed  Om  alnu»i  nmrenal,  tjpe  in  Fkaace*  Tlw  ^fftmtel' 
terwn  11  the  nonnal  towm  doim  lo  tlw  end  cf  Ifce  fifteentik  iwl  ■  i  j , 
Xot  all  of  this  doTdopfaeDl  was  aoeomplttlied  peaeeinl^ 
or  faj  tli«  cc^aplaiflaaoe  of  Am  faaioiie.  limy  dftiee'wexe  driven 
to  defend  tbeir  pdrileges  agaual  tlie  bamiage  by  foroe  of 
anna;  wom^  tutable  to  atend  oat  unaided  against  feudal  aggtea- 
aiona,  weie  preaerred  from  disoorafittire  only  hr  snecor  hmm  the 
king^  whose  interest  it  serred  to  use  the  power  of  the  townsonen 
to  cheek  the  insolent  might  of  the  feudal  loxds;  otheis»  again, 
wefe  lepeatfdly  eoostrained  to  baj  in  haid  cask  fwmn  neighbor 
faanms  a  grudging  toleranoe  for  their  modest  immanTties^  The 
kingB  profited  Terj  shrewdly  by  the  liberties  of  the  towns,  diaw- 
iug  the  townspeople  very  eloeely  aboat  themselves  in  Ibe  straggles 
of  royal  prerogative  agiunst  faarontal  prtrilege.  As  supreme 
lords  in  France,  they  assumed  to  make  special  grania  of  munici* 
pal  citizenship:  they  made  frequent  gifts  of  bomrgmHsie  to  dia- 
a&cted  Taasals  of  the  barons,  —  gifts  so  frequently  made,  indeed, 
that  there  grew  up  a  special  class  of  royal  townsmeut  a  special 
homngmme  du  roL 

The  Towns  and  the  Ctuaades.  —  Not  ilie  least  impoittiiil 
sksment  in  the  growth  of  fiepamte  towu  privil^es  was  the  inflnenee  of 
the  oniaadeB  opoo  the  power  of  the  nobilitj.  When  the  full  ferror  ol 
emsading  waa  apon  France,  her  feudai  uohility  were  ready  to  give  op 
anything  at  home  if  hy  giTicig  it  up  they  might  he  enabled  to  ^  to  the 
holy  wars,  to  the  proaeeution  of  which  Mother  Cburch  waa  00  warmly 
ofging  them*  llietr  great  need  was  mooey;  mooej  the  towns  had;  and 
for  money  they  bought  prirUeges  from  departing  cmaadeis.  Very  often, 
too,  their  one-Ume  lorda  never  returned  from  Palestine  ~  urrer  came 
hack  to  resmne  the  powers  ao  haatily  and  ea,gerlT  bunered  sway  beCoie 
their  depattme.  When  they  did  return  they  returned  impoverished,  and 
in  no  condition  of  fortune  to  compete  with  those  who  had  hnsbaaded 
their  reeuurces  at  home.  On  every  hand  opportnniUei  were  mt^e  lor 
the  perpetoation  of  town  privilegea 
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Hnnicipal  Privileges.  —  The  privileges  extorted  or  bought 
by  the  sturdy  townspeople  were,  to  speak  in  general  terms,  tlie 
right  to  make  all  the  laws  which  concerned  only  themselves,  the 
right  to  administer  their  own  justice,  the  right  to  raise  all  taxes 
(as  well  those  demanded  by  king  or  baron  as  those  which  they 
imposed  upon  themselves  for  their  own  purposes)  in  their  own 
way,  and  the  right  to  discipline  themselves  with  police  of  their 
own  appointing.  Such  villages  as  contrived  to  obtain  separate 
privileges  could  of  course  obtain  none  so  extensive  as  these. 
They  often  had  to  seek  Justice  before  baronial  rather  than  before 
their  own  tribunals;  they  could  by  no  means  always  choose  their 
own  way  of  paying  unjust  charges ;  tliey  had  often  to  submit  to 
rough  discipline  at  the  hands  of  prince's  retainers;  oftentimes 
the  most  they  could  secure  for  themselves  was  a  riglit  of  self- 
direction  in  petty  matters  in  which  no  one  else  was  immediately 
interested. 

I  The  admintfitrativ©  functions  exercised  by  the  towns  have  been 

'  thiM  summed  up:  the  admmistration  of  communal  property^  the  mainte- 
nance of  streets  and  roadi?,  the  construction  of  public  edifices,  the  support 
j^d  direction  of  schools,  and  the  assessment  and  collection  of  all  taxes,  ^ 

Forms  of  Town  Oovernmant.  — The  forms  of  self-govern- 
ment in  tbe  towns  varied  infinitely  in  detail,  according  to  place 
and  circumstance,  but  the  general  outline  was  almost  everywhere 
the  same*  Often  there  were  two  assemblies  w^hich  took  pail  in 
the  direction  of  municipal  affairs,  an  Assembly  of  Notables  and 
a  General  Assembly  of  citizens*  These  two  bodies  did  not  stand 
to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  two  houses  of  a  single  legislature; 
they  were  separate  not  only,  but  had  also  distinct  functions. 
The  popular  body  elected  the  magistrates  j  the  select  body  advised 
the  magistrates;  the  one  was  a  legislativej  the  other  an  executive, 
council.  More  commonly,  however^  there  was  but  one  assembly, 
the  general  assembly  of  citizens,  which  elected  the  magistrates, 
exercised  a  critical  supervision  over  them,  and  passed  upon  all 
important  municipal  affairs.  The  magistracy  generally  consisted 
of  a  mayor  and  aldermen  who  acted  jointly  as  the  executive  of 
the  city  (its  corps  de  viUe)^  the  mayor  in  most  cases  being  only 

1  Ferron,  p,  8. 
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the  president,  never  the  *  chief  executive,'  of  the  corporation,  and 
mayor  and  aldermen  alike  being  equal  in  rank  and  in  responsi- 
bility in  ex<?rci8itig  their  eorporate  funetions, 

Beoay  or  Destruction  of  Hnnicipal  Seli-governnient.  — 
From  this  deniot'iatic  iiiodt'l  there  were,  of  eoursei  iu  ahiaost  all 
cases,  frequent  departures,  quite  after  the  manner  formulated  by 
Aristotle  (page  31).  Oligarchy  and  tyranny  both  crept  in,  time 
and  again;  nowhere  did  local  liberties  permanently  preserve  their 
first  vigor;  everywhere  real  self-government  sooner  or  later  suc- 
cumbed to  adverse  circnm stances,  crushed  in  very  many  cases  by 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  royal  power.  Generally  such 
changes  were  wrought  rather  by  stress  of  disaster  from  without 
than  because  of  degeneracy  within:  and  in  very  few  cases  indeed 
did  local  liberty  die  before  the  community  which  had  sought  to 
maintain  it  had  given  proof  of  a  capital  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment. The  independence  of  the  cities  died  hard  and  has  left 
glorious  memories  behind  it. 

Pays  d^Mtats.  —  Early  times  saw  self-government  in  the 
provinces  also.  Many  a  feudal  province  had  had  its  own  'Es- 
tates,' its  own  triple  assembly,  that  is»  of  nobles,  clergy,  and 
burghers,  which  met  to  discuss  and  in  large  part^  no  doubt,  to 
direct  provincial  affairs.  The  provinces  of  old  France,  thirty-six 
in  number,  represented  separate  feudal  entities^  much  as  the 
English  counties  did  (sec.  836).  The  towns,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  France  at  least,  repre- 
sented nothing  but  grants  of  privilege,  were  nothing  but  com- 
munities which  had  been  given  a  special  and  exceptional  place 
in  the  feudal  order.  The  assemblies  of  the  provinces,  accord- 
ingly, were  not  primary  or  democratic  like  those  of  the  towns, 
but  were  made  up  by* estates/  —  models  for  the  States-General 
which  appeared  in  1302  (page  139). 

The  provinctal  Estate!  were  probably  in  their  origin  nothing  else 
than  normal  feudal  councils,  made  up,  a«  they  were»  of  represenutives- 
of  all  who  possessed  corporate  or  mdividual  privileges,  wbose  judgmenta 
and  adviee  feudal  dukes  and  countB  found  it  redound  to  thetr  greater  peace 
and  welfare  to  hear  and  heed. 

In  several  of  the  provinces,  as,  notably,  in  Languedotj 
and  Brittany,  these  provincial  Estates  continued  to  meet  and  to 
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lexercise  considerable  functions  dowa  to  the  time  of  the  Kevolu* 
tion,  Kucih  provinces  came  to  be  distinguished  from  the  others 
as  pays  d'4Ud»  (provinces  havmg  Estates),  and  it  is  largely  from 
the  privileges  of  their  assemblies  that  we  argue  the  general  nature 
of  the  powers  possessed  by  those  which  had  passed  out  of  exis- 
tence before  history  coiild  catch  a  glimpse  of  them.  We  see  the 
Estates  of  the  paya  d^4iat8  clearly  only  after  the  royal  power  has 
bound  together  all  the  provinces  alike  in  a  stringent  system  of 
ct^ntralizationj  they  sit  only  at  the  king*s  eall;  their  resolutions 
must  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  king's  provincial  officers 
and  must  await  the  regal  sanction;  they  live  by  the  royal  favoi 
and  must  in  all  things  yield  to  the  royal  will.  Nevertheless  their 
privileges  were  still  so  substantial  as  to  make  the  pays  d*4tats  the 
envy  of  all  the  rest  of  France.  They  bought  of  the  Crown  the 
right  to  collect  the  taxes  demanded  by  the  central  government j 
they  retained  to  the  last  the  right  to  tax  themselves  for  the  ex- 
penses of  local  administration  and  to  undertake  and  carry  through 
entirely  without  supervision  the  extensive  improvements  in  roads 
and  watercourses  to  which  the  local  patriotism  bred  by  local  self- 
government  inclined  them.  Restricted  though  their  sphere  was, 
they  moved  freely  witliin  it,  and  gave  to  their  provinces  a  vital- 
ity and  a  prosperity  such  as  the  rest  of  France,  administered,  as 
it  was,  exclusively  from  Paris,  speedily  and  utterly  lost. 

I  Territorial  Development  of  the  Monarchy.  —  The  process 

of  the  organic  development  of  tJve  monarchy  which  centred  in  the 
duchy  of  France  began  with  territorial  expansion  and  consoli- 
dation.  For  eight  centuries  that  expansion  and  consolidation 
went  steadily  on ;  but  its  successful  completion  was  assured  be- 
fore the  extinction  of  the  first,  the  direct,  line  of  Capets  in  1328. 
Before  that  date  Philip  Augustus  had  wrung  Normandy  from 
England  and  had  added  Vermandois,  Auvergne,  Touraine,  Anjou, 
Hame,  and  Poitou  to  the  dominions  of  his  Crown,  and  his  succes- 
sors had  so  well  carried  forward  the  work  of  expansion  that  before 
the  Valois  branch  came  into  the  succession  only  Flanders,  Bur- 
gundy, and  Brittany  broke  the  solidity  of  the  French  power  in 
the  north,  and  only  Aquitaine,  still  England's  fief,  cut  France 
off  from  her  wide  territories  in  the  southeast.  It  had  been  the 
miftsion  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Capets  to  lay  broadly  and  irro* 
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movably  the  foundations  of  French  unity  <ind  nationality,  and 
they  had  aecomplished  that  mission.  They  gave  to  their  mon- 
archy the  monientiim  whieh  was  afterwards  to  carry  it  into  full 
supremacy  over  Brittany,  Aquitaine,  and  Burgundy,  over  the 
Rhone  valley,  and  over  the  lands  which  separated  her  from  the 
Ehine. 

The  Cniftades  and  the  Monarchy.  —  Tlie  monarchy,  even  more 
thjiti  the  towns  (pug©  134)»  protit^jti  by  the  effects  of  the  criisttdes  on  tbe 
feudal  nobihty.  So  great  wob  ihe  loss  of  life  among  ihe  noblea,  so  great 
was  tlieir  loss  of  fortmie,  that  tbey  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  encroaching 
monarchy.  Diiriiig  the  tirst  cnisudes  tbts  French  klnp  stayed  at  home 
and  reaped  the  advantages  which  the  nobles  lost ;  during  tbe  last  crusades, 
the  kings  were  strong  enough  themselves  to  leave  home  and  indulge  in  the 
holy  warfare  in  the  Eant,  wif  bout  too  great  apprehension  as  to  what  might 
happen  to  the  royal  power  in  their  abaence. 

Inttitntional  Growth.  —  Of  course  along  with  territorial 
expansion  there  went  institutional  growtli:  and  this  growth  in* 
volved  in  large  part  the  destruction  of  local  liberties*  The  amal- 
gamation of  France  into  a  single,  veritable  kingdom  was  vastly 
more  fatal  to  local  self-government  than  the  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion of  feudal  times  had  been.  The  cities  could  cope  with  neigh- 
bor lords;  and  during  the  period  of  contest  between  king  and 
barons  they  could  count  oftentimes  upon  assistance  from  the  king: 
his  interests,  like  theirs^  lay  iu  the  direction  of  checking  baronial 
power.  But  when  tbe  feudal  lords  were  no  longer  to  be  feared, 
the  towns  in  their  turn  felt  the  jealousy  of  the  king;  and  against 
his  overwhelming  power,  when  once  it  was  established^  they 
dared  not  raise  their  hands.  The  ancient  provinces,  too,  had  in 
the  earlier  days  found  ways  of  bringing  local  lords  into  tlieir 
Estates,  in  which  the  right  of  the  burghers  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
government  was  recognized  (sec.  368).  But  they  could  no  more 
resist  the  centralization  determined  upon  by  a  king  triumphant 
over  all  feudal  rivals  than  the  towns  could.  In  the  end  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  wliere  they  managed  to  exist  at  all  in  the  face 
of  the  growing  power  of  the  Crown,  were,  like  all  other  indepen* 
dent  authorities  of  the  later  time,  sadly  curtailed  in  privilege, 
and  at  the  last  almost  eiitirely  lost  heart  and  life. 

The  States-General.  —  At  one  time^  indeed,  it  seemed  as 
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ir  the  nation^  in  being  ihawn  elosn  about  the  throne,  was  to  be 
given  a  life  of  its  own  in  a  national  parliameiiL  Philip  the  Fair 
(1285-l*il4)^  bent  npon  making  good  his  authority  against  the 
interference  of  the  Tope  in  certain  matterSj  bethought  himself 
of  calling  representatives  of  the  nation  to  his  support*  The 
kings  of  France  bad  already  often  taken  the  advice  upon  public 
affairs  of  the  baronage  or  of  the  clergy,  each  of  which  orders  had 
aoorporate  existence  and  organization  of  its  own,  and  tlierefore 
possessed  means  of  influential  advising:  but  Philip  called  in  the 
burghers  of  the  towns  also  and  constituted  (1303)  that  States- 
General  (^tats-G4niraux)  in  which  for  the  first  time  in  French 
history  that  'third  estate '  of  the  Commons  appears  which  in 
later  times  was  to  thrust  both  clergy  and  nobles  out  of  power  and 
itself  rule  supreme  as  *the  people.' 

Character  of  the  States^General.  —  The  first  States-Gen- 
eral, summoned  by  Philip  the  Fair,  reounds  one  not  a  little  of 
the  parliament  called  together  in  England  in  1205  by  Edward  I. 

>  (sees.  848^  850).  Apparently  France  was  about  to  have  a  parlia- 
ment such  as  PJngland^a  became,  a  representative  l)ody,  speaking, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  important  contest  bringing  to  pass,  the 
will  of  the  nation.  But  for  France  this  first  promise  was  not  ful- 
filled. During  three  centuries,  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  (1302-1614),  it  was  the  xileasure  of  the  French  monarch 

f  to  keep  alive,  at  first  by  frequent,  and  later  by  oeccasional  sum- 
mons, this  assemblage  of  the  three  Estates.  This  was  the  period 
during  which  feudal  privileges  were  giving  way  before  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  it  was  often  convenient  to  have  the  formal  sane- 
tion  of  the  Estates  at  the  back  of  acts  of  sovereignty  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown.  But  after  the  full  establisliment  of  the  regal  power 
the  countenance  of  the  Estates  was  no  longer  needed,  and  was 
no  longer  asked.  The  States -General  never,  moreovert  even  in 
the  period  of  their  greatest  aHivity,  l)ecame  a  legislative  au- 
thority. For  one  thing,  they  bad  not  the  organisation  proper, 
not  to  say  necessary,  for  the  exercise  of  ^>ower.  The  three  Es* 
tateSy  the  Nobilityt  the  Clergy,  and  the  Commons  (Tiers  Etat), 
delibf?rated  apart  from  each  other  as  separate  bodies;  and  each 
submitted  its  own  list  of  grievances  and  suggestions  to  the  king. 
They  acted  often  m  harmony^  but  never  in  union;  their  only 
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common  meeting  was  the  first  of  each  session,  when  they  all 
three  assembled  in  the  same  hall  to  hear  a  formal  opening  speech 
from  the  throne.  They  never  acquired  the  right  to  be  consulted 
with  reference  to  that  cardinal  affair  of  politics,  taxation;  they 
never  gained  the  right  to  sit  independently  of  royal  summons. 
They  were  encouraged  to  submit  what  suggestions  they  chose  to 
the  government  concerning  the  administration  of  the  kingdom^ 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  counsels  were  often  heeded  by  the 
king.  But  they  never  got  beyond  advising:  never  won  the  right 
to  expect  that  their  advice  would  be  taken.  Their  sessions  did, 
however,  so  long  as  they  continued,  contribute  to  keep  alive  a 
serviceable  form  of  self-government  which  at  least  held  the  nation 
within  sight  of  substantial  liberties;  and  which,  above  all,  secured 
national  recognition  for  that  *  third  estate,'  the  people,  whose 
sturdiest  members,  the  burghers  of  the  towns,  were  real  represen- 
tatives of  local  political  life. 

Administrative  Bevdlopment.  —  Of  course  along  with  the 
territorial  expansion  of  the  monarchy  by  annexation,  absorption, 
and  conquest  there  went  also  great  administrative  developments. 
As  the  monarchy  grew,  the  instrumentalities  of  government  grew 
along  with  it :  possession  and  control  atlvanced  hand  in  hand. 

Growth  of  the  Central  Administration.  —  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  Capetian  rule  a  Feudal  Court  and  certain  house- 
hold officers  constituted  a  sufficient  machinery  for  the  central 
administration.  There  was  a  Chancellor,  who  was  the  king's 
private  secretary  and  keeper  of  both  the  public  and  the  private 
records  of  the  court;  a  Ohamberlainf  who  was  superintendent  of 
the  household;  a  Seneschal,  who  presided  in  the  king's  name 
and  stead  in  the  Feudal  Court,  and  who  represented  the  king  in 
the  direct  administration  of  justice;  a  Cereal  Butler^  who  was 
manager  of  the  royal  property  and  revenues ;  and  a  Constablej  who 
was  commander  of  the  forces.  The  Feudal  Court,  composed  of 
the  chief  feudatories  of  the  Crown,  exercised  the  functions  of  a 
tribunal  of  justice  in  suits  between  tenants  in  capite,  besides  the 
functions  of  a  taxing  Ixxly  and  of  an  administrative  counciL 

The  Council  of  State.  —  80  long  as  '  France  ^  was  only  a 
duchy  and  the  rt*al  territory  of  the  Crown  no  wider  than  the  i 
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mediate  domain  of  the  Capetian  dukes,  the  weight  of  adminifltrar 
tion  fell  upon  the  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  Feudal  Court 
was  of  no  continuous  importance.  But  as  France  grew,  the 
hoasehold  officers  declioed  and  the  Feudal  Court  advanced  in 
power  and  importance.  As  the  functions  of  the  Court  increased 
and  the  Court  became  a  directing  Council,  the  Couocil  more  and 
more  tended  to  fall  apart  into  committees,  into  distinct  sec- 
tions, having  each  its  own  particular  part  of  the  duties  once 
common  to  the  whole  body  to  perform.  The  earlier  Councils 
exercised  without  distinction  functions  political,  judicial,  and 
financial,  and  their  differentiation^  though  hurried  forward  by 
monarchs  like  Lonia  IX,,  was  not  given  definite  completeness 
until  1302  (the  year  of  the  first  States-G^eneral)  when,  by  an 
ordinance  of  Philip  the  Fair,  their  political  functions  were 
assigned  to  the  body  which  was  to  remain  the  Council,  their 
judicial  functions  to  a  body  which  was  to  bear  the  ancient  name 
of  parliament  (and  which  we  know  as  the  Parliament  of  Paris), 
their  financial  functions  to  a  Chamber  of  Accounts.  Alongside 
of  the  Chamber  of  Accounts  there  sprang  up  a  Chamber  of 
Subsidies  which  concerned  itself  with  taxation.  Into  these 
bodies,  whose  activity  increased  from  year  to  year,  the  old  offi- 
cials of  the  household  were  speedily  absorbed,  the  Great  Butler, 
for  instance,  becoming  merely  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Accounts, 

Tha  Parliament  of  Pails,  — The  judicial  section  of  the  Council 
of  State  consist'ed  at  first  like  the  oilier  aectionflf  like  the  whole  Counail 
indeed,  of  feudatories  of  the  Crown »  as  well  aa  of  atlministrative  experts 
giaduAliy  introduced.  More  and  more,  however,  thie  chief  tribimal  tended 
to  become  exclusively  a  body  of  technical  officials,  of  trained  jiirista  and 

Ieixperienccd  lawyers,  the  law  officers  and  advisers  of  the  Crown. 
(Growth  of  OeEtralized  Local  Adminiitration :  Louis  S.^ 
This  expansion  of  the  central  organs  of  administration  meant 
that  the  royal  goverament  was  entering  more  and  more  exten- 
sively into  the  management  of  affairs  in  the  provinces,  that 
local  administration  was  being  centralized.  This  extension  of 
centralized  local  administration  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in 
earnest  under  Louid  IX.  Louia  IX.  did  more  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  to  strengthen  the  grip  of  the  monarchy  upon  its 
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dominions  by  means  of  direct  instrumentalities  of  government. 
He  was  a  man  able  to  see  justice  and  to  do  it,  to  fear  God  and  yet 
not  fear  the  Church,  to  conquer  men  not  less  by  uprightness  of 
character  than  by  force  of  will  and  of  armsj  and  his  character 
established  the  monarchy  in  its  power.  By  combined  strength 
and  even-handedness  he  bore  down  all  baronial  opposition ;  the 
barons  subjected  to  his  will,  he  sent  royal  commissioners  through- 
out the  realm  to  discover  where  things  were  going  amiss  and 
where  men  needed  that  the  king  should  interfere;  he  established 
the  right  of  ap[>ea!  to  his  own  courts,  even  from  the  courts  of  the 
barons,  thus  making  the  Parliament  of  Paris  the  centre  of  the 
judicial  system  of  the  country;  he  forced  limitations  of  power 
upon  the  feudal  courts;  he  forbade  and  in  part  prevented  judicial 
combats  and  private  warfare.  He  drew  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  France  together  into  a  centi^ized  system  by  means  of 
royal  BaiUis  and  Pi^^vdtSy  whom  he  subordinated  to  the  Parliament 
of  Paris. 

Steps  of  Centrallsatloii.  —  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  understood 
that  Louia'  work  was  to  any  consfdenible  extent  a  work  of  creation :  it  was 
not»  but  rather' a  work  of  adaptation,  expanaion,  system atizatlon.  The 
system  wlucU  he  perfected  had  been  i^lowly  growing  under  bis  predeceaaont 
A  haiUi  was^  iti  the  Middle  Agres,  a  vtvy  common  officer,  reprefienting 
king  or  aeigneur,  as  the  case  might  be^  aflrjiini.sf'enng  justice  in  his  name, 
commanding  his  nif^n-at-arms,  managing  the  finances,  caring^  indeed,  for 
every  detail  of  administration.  At  first,  it  is  said»  **all  of  judicial,  finan- 
cial, and  military  administration  was  in  his  ijands,**  It  wm  an  old  system 
of  royal  hailliSj  set  over  distncts  known  as  hailUagfJt  (baiUiwicks),  that 
Philip  Augustus  instituted  (119Q>  and  Louis  IX,  extended  and  regulated, 
keeping  an  eye  to  it,  the  while,  that  the  baillis  should  he  made  to  fee!  their 
dependence  upon  the  Crown  so  constantJy  that  they  should  per  force  T^ 
main  offlciaU  and  not  dream  of  following  the  example  of  dukes  and 
counts  and  becoming  independent  feudal  lords  on  their  own  accounts 

Personal  Oovemment ;  Louis  ZIV.  —  Such  measures  naturally 
tended  to  subordinate  all  local  magnates  to  the  king.  By  the  policy  of 
Lciuis  XIV,  this  tendency  was  completed :  the  whole  of  the  nobility  of 
France  wei^,  so  to  say,  merged  in  the  person  and  court  u(  the  king* 
Louis  took  tare  to  have  it  und**r8ti>nd  that  no  man  who  rtninlned  upon 
hiH  i^Htate,  who  did  not  dance  constant  attendance  upon  his  in^jt^^ly*  the 
king,  at  his  court,  to  add  to  it«  brilliancy  and  wrvitit},  might  f  x pec t  any- 
thing but  disfavor  and  loss-  He  made  of  the  great  lauded  nobility  a  court 
nobility,  taming  men  from  interest  in  their  tenants  and  their  estates  to 
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interest  in  court  intrigue  alone.  He  drew  all  men  of  rank  and  ambition 
to  biruBplft  merged  them  in  liiinself,  sind  left  notlimg  between  the  mon- 
archy sinti  the  ma«i«*^s  whereby  the  ttTiible  impact  of  the  gnmt  revolution 
which  WAS  to  come  might  bo  broken. 

The  Completed  Centrallzatloii :  the  Intendant.  —  Finally 
came  the  fOiin>luted  central  izatiuu  which  full  owed  the  days  of 
Ricbelieu:  the  aystem  whose  central  figure  was  the  Iniendanif  a 
direct  appointee  and  agent  of  the  king  and  absolnte  ruler  within 
the  province-,  and  whose  lesser  figures  were  the  sub-delegates  of 
the  Intendant,  rulers  in  every  district  and  commune.  The  rule  of 
these  agents  of  the  Crown  almost  totally  extinguished  the  separate 
privileges  of  the  elected  magistrates  of  the  towns  and  of  the  other 
units  of  local  government*  In  many  places,  it  is  true,  the  people 
were  suffered  still  to  elect  tlieir  magistrates  as  before;  but  the 
usurping  activities  of  the  Intendant  and  his  subordinates  speedily 
left  elected  magistrates  with  nothing  to  do.  In  other  eases  elec* 
tions  ceased ;  the  Crown  sold  the  local  offices  as  life  estates  to  any 
one  who  would  buy  them  for  cash. 

Tlie  Province  was  a  miliLary^  not  a  civil,  a(l m in istrative  district. 
The  Provinces  were  grouped  into  (leneralitkit^  of  which  there  were  in  all 
thirty-two,  ami  it  was  over  a  GeneralUt/  that  each  Intendant  ruled.  Ec- 
cleaia;stical  adminif^tration  was  served  by  still  another  distinct  division  into 
Diocese  it. 

Judicial  Ceutralizatien.  —  The  local  tribunals  of  justice  in 
like  manner  had  their  business  gradually  stolen  from  them.  The 
principle  of  ajtpejil  established  by  Louis  IX*  at  length  worked  ita 
perfect  work.  Every  case  in  which  any  interest  cared  for  from 
Paris  (and  what  interest  was  not?)  was  either  actually  or  by  pre- 
involved  was  *  evoked '  to  special  courts  set  up  by  royal 

\  commission.     No  detail  was  too  insignificant  to  come  within  the 

I  usurpations  of  the  king's  government. 

The  Royal  Council  and  the  ComptroUer-Geaeral.  —  The 
Boyal  Council  at  Paris  regulatedj  by  *orders  in  council,*  every 
interest,  great  or  small,  in  the  whole  kingdom.     The  ComptroUer- 

I  General,  acting  through  the  Intendants  and  their  sub-delegates, 
and  through  the  royal  tribunals,  managed  France.  Everybody's 
affairs  were  submitted  to  him,  and  through  him  to  the  Royal 

I  Council;  and  everybody  received  auggestions  from  Paris  touching 
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his  affairs.  Na  labor  of  supervision  was  too  overwhelm ing  for 
the  central  government  to  undertake*  Interference  in  local  affairs, 
made  progressively  more  and  more  systematic,  more  and  more 
minute  and  inquisitive,  resulted,  of  course,  in  the  complete 
strangulation  of  local  government.  All  vitality  ran  to  the  veins 
of  the  central  organism,  and,  except  for  the  lingering  and  treas- 
ured privileges  of  the  pays  d'^tatSf  and  for  here  and  there  a  per- 
sistent form  of  town  life,  France  lay  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  a 
bureau.  Tabula  rcwo  bad  been  made  of  the  hist^jrical  elements  of 
local  government. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Admlnlitnition.  —  This  basy  flupervision  of 
local  and  iiulividual  iuu^reats  was  always  t^Jiternal  in  intent ;  and  the 
intentions  of  the  central  power  were  never  more  benevolent  tLan  juat 
when  the  Revolution  was  beginning  to  draw  on  apace,  "The  royal  gov- 
enimt^nt  wa^  generally  willing  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  redresa  a  given  ca^e  of  abuse,  but  it  never  felt  it&elf  atrong  enough^  or 
had  leisure  enough^  to  deal  with  the  general  source  from  which  the  par- 
ticular grievance  sprang." ' 

The  EeTolutioii.  —  This  whole  fabric  of  government  went 

for  a  moment  to  pieces  in  the  storm  of  the  Revolution,  But  the 
revolutionists,  when  their  stupendous  work  of  destruction  bad 
been  accomplished,  were  under  the  same  necessity  to  govern  that 
had  rested  upon  the  monarch  whom  they  had  dethroned  and  exe- 
cuted j  and  they  very  soon  proved  themselves  unable  to  improve 
much  upon  the  old  patterns  of  government.  In  denial  of  the  in- 
defeasible sovereignty  of  the  king,  they  proclaimed,  with  huzzahSj 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  people;  but  Assembly  and  Con- 
vention could  do  no  more  than  arrogate  all  i>ower  to  themselves, 
as  the  people's  representatives,  and  seek  to  reign  in  the  king's 
stead  through  the  king's  old  instrumentalities.  They  gave  voice 
to  a  new  conception,  but  they  could  not  devise  a  new  frame  of 
administration.  The  result  was  confusion,  Committees^  the 
Terror,  and  —  Napoleon. 

The  Eeconfttruction  by  Napoleon. — The  Revolution  re- 
moved all  the  foundations  of  French  politics,  but  scarcely  any  of 
the  foundations  of  French  administralion.     The  interests  of  the 

1  John  Morloy,  Miscellanies^  Voh  11.  (htft  MacmiUan  edition )«  eaaay  oo 
»  Turgot/'  p.  188. 
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royal  administration  had  centred  in  the  general  gorernmentT 
rather  than  in  its  local  parts,  —  in  patronage,  in  the  aggregate 
national  power  and  prosperity,  in  finance.  The  true  interests 
of  republican  government,  on  the  other  hand,  centre  in  thorongh 
local  development:  republican   work,    properly  done,   ought   to 

I  tend  to  broaden  and  diversify  administrative  work  by  diversi- 
fying political  life  and  tpiickening  self-directive  administrative 
agencies.  But  this  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  neither  saw  nor 
could  do  J  and  Napoleon,  whom  they  created,  of  course  made  no 
effort  to  serve  republican  development. 

Napoleon  simply  reorganized  despotism.     In  doing  so, 

I  however,  he  did  scarcely  more  than  carry  into  effect  the  principal 
purposes  of  the  Con&titncnt  Assembly.  The  legislation  of  that 
Assembly  had  sought,  not  to  shatter  centralization,  but  to  sim- 
plify and  fiysfcematize  it;  and  it  was  this  purpose  that  Napoleon 
carried  out.  For  the  Convention  and  Assembly,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  nation^s  sovereignty,  he  substituted  himself;  and 
then  he  proceeded  to  give  to  centralization  a  perfected  machinery. 
The  Convention  and  Assembly  had  endeavored  to  direct  affairs 
through  Committees,  Commissions,  Councils^  Directories,  — 
through  executive  boards^  in  a  word.  For  such  instrumentalities 
Napoleon  substituted  single  officers  as  depositaries  of  the  several 
distinct  functions  of  administration;  though  he  was  content  to 
associate  with  tliese  officers  advisory  councils,  whose  advice  they 
might  ask,  but  should  take  only  on  their  own  individual  responsi- 
bility. "  'To  give  advice  is  the  province  of  several,  to  administer, 
that  of  individuals,*  says  the  maxim  which  he  engraved  on 
the  pediment  ot  the  administrative  arrangements  of  France,*'  to 

I  remain  there  to  the  present  day.     The  Constituent  Assembly, 

'  willing  to  obliterate  the  old  Provinces  of  France,  with  their 
memories  of  feudal  privilege,  and  the  GeneralUies,  with  their 
ancient  savor  of  absolutism,  had  redivided  the  country,  as  sym- 
metrically as  possible  I  into  eighty-nine  Departments;  and  it  was 
upon  this  territorial  framework  that  Napoleon  superimposed  a 
machinery  of  Prefects  and  sub-prefects,  moilelled,  with  simplifi- 
cations and  improvements  of  method,  upon  the  system  of  Intend- 
ants  and  delegates  of  the  old  rigime.     This  he  accomplished  in 
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that  celebrated  "Constitution  of  tlie  Year  YIII/^  which  still  lies 
almost  undisturbed  at  the  foundation  of  French  administration. 
The  Revolution  had  resulted  in  imparting  to  centralization  what 
it  never  had  had  before:  namely,  assured  order  and  effective 
system.  ■ 

Advances  towards  Liberal  InstitutioiDi. — Nevertheless, 
the  Revolution  Lad  asserted  a  new  principle  of  rule,  and  every 
change  of  government  which  has  taken  place  in  France  since  the 
Revolution  has  pushed  her,  however  violently »  towards  genuine 
representative  institutions  and  real  republicanism.  Louis  XVII I., 
though  he  persisted  in  holding  to  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  in 
retaining  for  himself  and  his  ministers  an  exclusive  right  of  in- 
itiative in  legislation,  assented  to  the  establishment  of  a  parlia- 
ment of  two  houses  and  conceded  to  it  the  responsibility  of  the 
ministers.  Louis  Philippe  abandoned  the  delusion  of  the  "divine 
right,'  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  shared 
with  the  chambers  the  right  of  initiative  in  legislation.  With 
Napoleon  11 L  came  reaction  and  a  return  to  a  system  like  that 
of  the  first  Na|K)leon;  but  even  Napoleon  IIL  had  consented  to 
return  bo  the  practice  of  ministerial  responsibility  before  the 
war  with  Germany  swept  liim  from  his  throne  and  gave  birth  to 
the  present  Rppublie. 

The  Third  Eepublic.  —Sedan  having  fallen  (September  2), 
and  the  Emperor  having  been  taken  prisoner,  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment went  to  pieces,  and  on  Sunday  the  fourth  of  September, 
1870^  the  leaders  of  uneasy  Paris  proclaimed  the  Third  Republic, 
^Ganibetta  being  their  mouthpiece.  A  provisional  government 
was  at  once  set  up  by  the  republican  leaders,  utuler  the  name  of 
the  National  Defence.  The  men  who  constituted  it  were  fully 
aware  that  they  legally  represented  nobody  but  themselves,  that 
tliey  had  usurped  power  in  the  face  of  a  national  crisis  and  were 
acting  by  sufferance,  and  it  was  their  purpose  to  call  togetlier  a 
national  assembly  at  once,  an  assembly  chosen  by  universal  suf- 
frage, in  order  that  the  people's  representatires  might  construct 

*  Since  the  war  between  Fniuc«  aiul  Geruiiiny  in  1870- 'I,  the  DeiMirt- 
ments  of  Fraiioe  have  numbered  only  eighty -hIx,  tliv  l(>v<  of  AlnAirn  aud  Lor- 
raiiw  having  subtracted  three  Departmeuts.      Theru  ib  al^j  Uic  lerritaiyi 
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I  iu  more  formal  fashion  a  government  of  their  own.  Immediate 
I  preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  an  election.  But  the 
rapid  and  fatal  progress  of  the  war  prevented.  Germany  pressed 
her  victories  to  the  utmost.  It  was  not  possible  to  hold  an  as- 
sembly at  all  until  the  end  had  come  and  it  had  become  necessary 
to  decide  terms  of  submissirm  and  i>eace. 

The  National  Asiembly  of  1871-1676.  ~  On  the  8th  of 
Februar}',  1871,  a  National  Assembly  was  elected,  and  on  the 
13th  of  the  same  month  it  convened  for  the  transaction  of  its 
business  at  Bordeaux.  It  turned  out  not  to  be  a  republican  body. 
Of  its  seven  hundred  and  sixty -eight  members  a  majority  were 
found  to  be  in  favor  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government.  Had 
tJiat  majority  been  united,  it  could  have  undone  the  work  of  Gam- 
betta  and  his  colleagues  and  have  set  a  prince  once  more  upon 
the  throne  of  France.  But  it  could  not  unite.  Some,  the  'Le- 
gitimists,' wished  to  see  the  old  house  of  Bourbon  restored; 
others  were  partisans  of  the  house  of  Orleans;  a  few  were  Im- 
perialists and  wanted  the  empire  of  the  Bonapartes  set  up  again. 
The  first  business  of  the  Assembly  was  easily  disposed  of,  hu- 
miliating though  it  was*  Peace  was  concluded  with  Germany 
upon  her  own  terms,  only  Bel  fort  being  saved  by  the  diplomacy 
of  Thiers.  The  matter  of  real  difficulty  was  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  government.  For  the  time  being,  and  until 
something  better  and  more  permanent  could  be  agreed  upon,  the 
name  and  the  forms  of  the  Kepublic  were  kept.  M.  Grevy,  a 
moderate  Republican,  was  made  President  of  the  Assembly;  M, 
Thiers,  a  moderate  Orleanist,  was  chosen  'Chief  of  the  Executive 

» Power'  of  the  Kepublic  (a  title  presently  clianged  to  President); 
and  the  Assembly  itself  undertook  to  direct  affairs,  through  the 
President  as  its  responsildc  agent. 

A  Balance  of  Parties.  —  For  five  years  the  Assembly  main- 
tained its  authority  and  hold  upon  affairs.  It  had  been  given  no 
formal  commission  at  the  elections  what  it  should  do.  It  had 
been  clearly  enough  understood,  of  <iourse,  that  it  was  first  of  all 
to  come  to  terms  of  peace  with  Germany  *,  but  no  one  knew  what 
the  voters  had  expected  it  would  do  after  that.  It  had  neither 
been  (X>mniissiotied  to  form  a  government  nor  to  conduct  one,  and 
fit  it  certainly  had  not  been  forbidden  to  do  either.     The  Repub- 
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licans,  finding  themselves  in  a  minority,  urged  that  the  Assembly 
had  no  authority  to  make  a  permaQeut  constitution,  and  demanded 
that  it  should  be  dissolved  and  the  people  ajsked  to  choose  a  new 
assembly  explicitly  authorized  to  frame  a  government.  The 
monarchical  majority,  however,  feared  that  they  should  not  have 
such  another  chance  as  the  present  to  frame  a  government  to  their 
own  liking,  and  claimed  that  as  a  National  Assembly  elected 
without  instructions  the  existing  body  had  practically  received 
sovereign  powers  from  the  electors  and  might  do  as  it  pleased, 
watching,  as  prudent  men  should,  the  while,  the  temper  of  the 
country.  The  real  difficulty  was  to  hit  upon  a  practicable  pro* 
gramme,  agreeable  to  all  factions  of  the  monarchists.  The 
interests  of  the  factions  proved  in  fact  irreconcilable  and  it  soon 
became  evident  to  conservative  and  observant  men  of  every  opin- 
ion that  the  Republic  must  be  left  standing.  Thiers  declared 
very  frankly  that  he  would  have  preferred  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy; but  he  believed  a  republic  to  be  the  real  preference  of  the 
country,  and  he  knew  that  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  any  one 
of  the  royal  houses  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  and 
revolutionary  under  the  circumstances.  "The  Bepublic  exists," 
he  said;  *'  it  is  the  legal  government  of  the  country;  to  wish  for 
anything  else  would  be  a  revolution/*  The  monarchists  had  at 
all  events  lost  their  opportunity  by  waiting;  opinion  ran  steadily 
against  them,  and  it  was  presently  too  late. 

The  Framing  of  the  Constitation.  —  The  more  statesman- 
like and  practical  men  amongst  them  saw  at  last  very  clearly  t^t 
they  must  frame  a  republican  government  or  none  at  all ;  but  they 
determined  to  do  as  little  as  possible  towards  making  the  consti- 
tution  they  should  frame  definitive  and  difficult  of  alteration. 
They  would  make  the  forms  of  the  new  government  such  that  it 
could  at  any  rate  be  readily  changed^  and  that  without  radical 
amendment,  into  a  constitutional  monarchy.  They  gave  it,  ac* 
oordingly,  as  simple  and  rudimentary  a  frame  as  possible,  lear* 
ing  almost  every  detail,  and  even  some  of  the  main  arrangements 
of  its  administration,  tu  be  settled  by  ordinary  legislation;  and 
they  took  care  to  make  cons t i tut io rial  change  as  easy  and  informal 
a  matter  as  might  be  without  risking  immediate  instability.  For 
four  years  they  experimented  with  the  government  they  had; 
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defining  the  powers  of  the  President  and  their  own  relations  to 
him  more  than  once^  as  il  tentatively,  and  so  as  it  were  testing 
and  shaping  the  arrangements  to  which  they  shoohl  nltiuiately 
give  permanency*  About  a  month  after  its  convening  the  As- 
sembly removed  from  Bordeaux  to  Versailles.  While  the  Com- 
mune ruled  Paris  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  could  of  course 
think  of  nothing  but  the  measures  necessary  to  establish  order 
and  the  authority  of  the  government.  When  order  had  been  re- 
stored, it  was  still  necessary  to  handle  the  finances  and  arrange 
many  disordered  matters  of  administration.  What  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  governing  the  country  and  the  even  greater  difficulty  of 
quieting  its  own  factions,  it  proved  impracticable  for  the  Assem- 
bly to  enter  upon  the  work  of  constitution-making  before  1873. 
The  work  was  not  completed  before  the  closing  months  of  1875. 


Meanwliile  {Aiiguet  31,  1871  )*  by  the  game  act  which  conferred 
upon  him  his  new  title  of  Preaideiit  of  the  Republic,  the  Asaembly  had 
defined  it-^  relations  w  Thiers,  constituting  him  its  rest>ormible  miiiiBter, 
with  the  right  to  appoiot  the  other  executive  otlicers  of  the  government  and 
to  address  the  Aasenihly  upcm  all  matters  of  piibHc  biiainess,  and  giving 
him  a  term  of  offiL-e  which  should  htst  until  it  should  have  finished  it»  own 
business.  In  Marrh,  1873,  thinking  him  too  dominant  in  its  counaela,  it 
had  sought  to  exclude  the  President  from  ita  debates,  except  upon  extraor- 
diBary  occasioeis,  and  to  put  a  reBponsJbJe  cabinet  of  ministers  between 
Itself  and  the  head  of  the  government.  Two  months  tater  it  forced  M. 
TbieTB  to  resign  and  elected  Marshal  MacMidiou  to  exercise  the  office  of 
President  in  his  stead,  fixing  his  term  at  seven  years  and  leaving  the  scope 
of  his  authority  and  of  his  relations  to  tli©  legii^lature  to  be  determined  by 
the  definitive  constitutional  lawa  it  was  about  to  fnime.  It  had  experi- 
mented long  enough  at  governing  and  at  the  making  and  modifying  of 
Executives,  and  was  ready,  as  it  no  doubt  flaw  Uie  country  was,  for  ila 
final  task. 

Scope  and  Character  of  the  Constitutional  and  Organic 
LaWB  of  1875,  —  In  framing  the  laws  which  were  to  give  shape  to 
the  new  government  the  Assembly  distinguished  between  those 
which  were  to  be  *  constitutional '  and  subject  to  change  only  by 
special  processes  of  amendment,  and  those  which,  though  *  or- 
ganic/ were  to  be  left  subject  to  change  by  the  ordinary  processes 
of  atatiitory  enactment  by  tlxe  two  -Houses  of  the  Legislature- 
The  •constitutional '  laws,  passed  February  24th  and  26th  and  July 
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I6tby  1S75,  re3pectivelj|  dealt  in  the  simplest  possible  manner 
with  the  larger  features  of  the  new  government's  structure  and 
operation:  tlte  election  and  general  powers  of  the  President;  the 
division  of  the  National  Assembly  into  two  bouses,  a  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  the  general  powers  and  mutual  relations  of 
the  two  Houses,  the  President's  relation  to  them,  and  the  general 
rules  which  should  control  their  assembling  and  adjournment. 
Two  ^organic  *  statutes,  bearing  date  August  2nd  and  November 
30tb,  1875,  respectively,  provided  for  the  election  of  Senators  and 
Deputies.  The  only  radical  amendment  of  the  *  constitutional ' 
laws  since  then  effected  was  made  in  August,  1884,  when  almost 
the  whole  of  the  constitutional  law  regarding  the  composition  and 
powers  of  the  Senate  was  repealed,  and  replaced  by  an  'organic' 
law  (that  is,  an  ordinary  statute)  which  introduced  a  number  of 
important  changes,  and  left  the  organization  and  authority  of  the 
Senate  henceforth  open  to  the  freest  legislative  alteration,  likely 
to  be  checked  only  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Senate  must  itself 
I  assent  to  the  cbauges  made.  The  ^organic'  laws  of  1875  with 
regard  to  elections  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  have  been  several 
times  amended. 

The  Sovereignty  of  the  Chambers.  —  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  National  Assembly  had  invested  Marshal  MacMahon 
with  the  presidential  power,  upon  the  resignation  of  M,  Thiers 
in  May,  1873,  with  a  distinct  purpose*  MacMahon  was  at  once  a 
popular  and  patriotic  soldier  and  a  partisan  of  monarchy.  It  waa 
ho|)ed  that  he  might  keep  the  chief  executive  place  of  the  nation 
warm  for  some  sovereign  to  be  aftc^rwurds  agreed  upon  and  en- 
throned,—  not  necessarily  by  coup  d'itat:  perhaps  by  a  mere 
modification  of  the  constitutional  laws  with  regard  to  the  person 
and  powers  of  the  heiwl  of  the  state.  Sovereignty,  nevertheless, 
passed  under  the  new  constitution  to  the  new  National  Assembly, 
the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  *  constitutional '  laws 
of  1875  can  be  changed  at  will  by  the  legislature  which  they  called 
into  existence:  changed  by  the  simple  substitution  of  action  in 
joint  Assembly  for  the  ordinary  separate  action  in  two  houses. 
The  Senators  and  Deputies  have  but  to  unite  in  National  Assem- 
bly to  become  as  sovereign  as  the  Assembly  which  created  them 
(see  page  134).    They  are,  besides,  the  sole  judges  of  their  own 
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constitutional  powers.  No  courts  restrain  them.  France,  like 
England,  vests  in  her  parliament  a  complete  sovereignty  of  dis- 
cretion as  to  its  own  acts. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  two  cajseii  is,  that  the  English 
Parliament  may  exercbe  all  its  powers  in  ih©  same  way,  by  the  ordinary 
procedure  of  enactment,  wht^ther  it  changes  by  the  act  a  mere  detail  of 
the  common  law  or  n  chief  arrangement  of  the  constitution  of  the  reaitDf 
while  the  French  chambers  are  put  under  limitations  of  procedure  in 
respect  of  every  alteration  of  the  fundamental  law. 

The  constitutional  arrangements  thus  effected  have  this 
ilrable  difference  from  all  other  previous  constitutions  France 
has  had  since  the  Revolution :  they  do  not  pretend  to  constitute 
the  whole  body  of  her  fundamental  publio  law.  They  exclude 
neither  precedent  nor  growth.  In  practice  even  the  precedents 
of  previous  constitutions  have  been  suffered  to  have  a  part  in  sop- 
plementing  them.  So  much  of  former  constitutional  usage  as  ii 
not  incompatible  with  the  laws  and  character  of  the  Republic  is 
regarded  as  still  in  foree.  There  has  been  no  absolute  break 
with  the  past,  but  only  a  new  eonstruetion  on  old  foundations. 

The  Chamber  of  Beputiefl.  —  It  was  the  hope  of  the  Gonsti- 
tution-makers  of  1875  that  the  Senate  would  !iave  equal  weight 
in  affairs  with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  but  that  hope  has  been 
disappointed.  Effective  power  has  fallen  from  the  first  to  the 
popular  chamber,  and  the  Senate  has  been  thrust  into  a  secondary 
r51e.  Of  the  choice  of  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
constitutional  laws  say  no  more  than  that  they  shall  be  elected 
by  universal  suffrage*  *  Organic'  statute  law  has  organized  the 
Chamber  on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  to  every  one  himdred  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Deputies  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  their  term^  unless  the  Chamber  be  sooner  dissolvedj  is 
four  years.  The  eighty-six  Departments  into  which  the  country 
is  divided  are  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  Chamber,  as  in 
the  Senate  (page  153).  To  each  Department  is  assigned  a  certain 
number  of  deputies,  according  to  its  population;  every  De|>art- 
ment,  however,  whatever  its  population,  being  entitled  to  at  least 
three  representatives.  The  deputies  are  elected,  not  *  at  large' 
for  the  whole  Department,  that  is,  on  a  genera!  ticket,  but  by 
districts,  as  members  of  our  federal  House  of  Representatives 
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are  chosen  in  the  States.  The  ArrondisitemefUs  serve  as  *  con- 
gresaional  districts,'  as  we  should  call  them,* — and  this  method 
of  voting  is  accordingly  known  in  France  as  scnttin  d'arrondisse' 
Tnent  (ballot  by  arrondissement). 

This  WEB  thfi  original  anuDgeinent  of  1875  ;  but  in  1885  the  system  of 
voting  for  deputies  in  each  Department  on  a  general  ticket,  as  we  vote 
for  preaideiitial  electors  in  the  States,  waa  introduced,  being  called  scruiin 
de  li^te  (ballot  by  list).  It  was  adopted  at  the  auggefliion  of  Gauibetta, 
who  thought  that  a  system  of  general  tickets  would  give  his  party  a  freer 
sweep  of  popular  majorities.  In  18S9,  however,  acrutin  d'arrondiMaemeni 
wafi  re^eiabliahed,  because  scrutin  de  li^te  bad  given  too  free  a  sweep  to 
the  popular  majorities  d  General  Boulaiiger. 

The  principal  colonies,  too,  are  entitled  to  representation  in 
the  Chamber.  Algiers  sends  five  deputies  ;  Cochin-China,  Guade- 
loupe, Guyana,  India,  Martinique,  Reunion,  and  Senegal  each 
send  one.  In  all,  there  are  six  hundred  and  two  deputies.  Elec- 
tions to  the  Chamber  da  not  take  place  at  regular  intervals  and 
on  fixed  dates  named  by  statute,  but  must  Ije  ordered  by  decree 
from  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  each  case.  The  law  directs, 
however,  that  the  President  must  order  an  election  within  sixty 
days,  or,  in  case  of  a  dissolution,  within  two  months  after  the 
expiration  of  a  term  of  the  Chamber ;  and  that  tlie  new  Clmmber 
must  come  together  within  the  ten  days  following  the  election. 
At  least  twenty  days  must  separate  decree  and  day  of  election. 

BLectlon  by  Ma|oxlty.  —The  law  governing  the  election  of 
Deputies  providea  againnt  choice  by  plurality  on  the  first  ballot ;  and  the 
result  is  unfortunate.  If  there  are  more  than  two  candidatetJ  in  an  elec- 
toral district  (an  arrondUaement),  an  election  on  the  tii-^t  ballot  is  poasi- 
ble  only  if  one  of  the  candidataB  receivet<  an  alisulute  majority  of  all  the 
votes  cast  not  only*  but  also  at  least  one-fourth  as  many  vote«  as  there 
are  registered  voters  in  the  district.  If  no  one  receives  such  a  majority, 
another  vote  must  be  taken  two  weeks  later,  and  at  this  a  plurality  ts 
sufficient  to  elect.  The  result  ia,  tliat  tlie  multiplication  of  parties,  or 
mther  the  multiplication  of  groups  and  factious  within  the  larger  party 
lines,  from  which  France  naturally  suffers  overmuch,  is  directly  encour- 
aged.    Rival  gi'oup8  are  tempieil  to  ghuw  their  strength  on  the  first  ballot 

*  ArroruIisgemetU*  having  a  population  of  raoi*e  tliaji  one  hundred  thou- 
sand people  are  divided  into  dlstricl45,  called  eirctmscriptionn  —  one  for  each 
hundred  thousand  people  or  fraction  thereof. 
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In  an  electioii,  for  t!ie  purpose  of  winning  a  place  or  exclmn^iig  favar 
for  favor  in  tlie  second.  They  Ujs©  nothing  by  failing  in  the  first ;  they 
may  gain  coucegsioim  or  he.  Hinn^  regivrded  anotlier  Lime  by  showing  a 
litLle  strength  ;  and  rivahy  is  enconniged,  i instead  of  couBalidation.  France 
cannot  afford  to  U:mU*.r  factions. 

Tlie  Senate.  —  By  an  act  of  the  Katioiial  Assembly  passed 
August  i4th,  1884,  almost  the  whole  of  the  coDStitutional  law  of 
February  24th,  1875,  relating  to  the  organization  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  qualihcations  and  election  of  senators  was  stripped  of 
its  *  constitutional '  character  and  became  an  ordinary  statnte. 
Four  months  later  it  w^as  replaced  by  the  act  of  December  9th, 
1884,  In  all  that  respects  its  organization  and  in  much  that  re- 
spects its  powers  the  Senate  has  becsome  a  merely  statutory  body. 
So  far  as  the  *  constitutional  '  lawa  are  concerned,  it  might  be  con- 
stituted by  executive  appointment  or  by  lot.  By  statute  it  has 
been  made  to  consist  of  three  hundred  members  chosen  by  '  elec- 
toral colleges '  specially  constituted  for  the  purpose  in  the  several 
Departments  and  colonies,  and  the  term  of  senatorship  has  been 
fixed  at  nine  years.'  Forty  years  has  been  declared  the  minimum 
age  for  senators.  The  electoral  college  for  the  choice  of  senators 
is  composed  in  each  Department  of  the  deputies  from  the  Departs 
ment,  the  members  of  the  *  General  Coujicil '  of  the  Department 
(page  169),  and  the  members  of  the  Councils  of  its  several  Arron- 
dissements  (page  171),  together  with  delegates  chosen  in  each 
Commune  by  the  Communal  Council,  varying  in  number  according 
to  the  numbers  of  the  Communal  Council*  One-third  of  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  is  renewed  every  three  years.  In  legal 
powers  the  Senate  is  in  all  respects  upon  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  except  that  money  bills  must 
origiiiate  with  the  Chamber ;  and  though  it  has  in  practice  been 
conceded  that  the  Senate  may  amend  them,  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  it  can  of  strict  legal  right  add  to  money  bill  a.  In 
political  power,  of  course,  the  Chamber  overshadows  and  domi- 
nates the  Senate. 

»  Until  1884  the  law  provided  that  seventy-five  of  the  s6natorial  Bcata 
were  to  he  filled  by  the  choi€e  ol  the  Senate  itself,  and  held  for  Ufe»  By 
iTirtue  of  the  constitutional  change  effected  in  1884»  all  vacancies  occurring 
in  these  Ufe-nieniberehips  are  now  filled  by  election  in  the  Departments,  as 
Other  seattt  are,  and  for  the  u&unl  term  of  nhie  years. 
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LepdaiioD  determines  from  time  to  Ume  how  msaj  aenAtois  sliall 
be  dected  by  each  Department.  Acoordlng  to  the  preaeiii  diftrihulion 
ten  are  returoed  bj  the  city  of  Pan%  which  itself  oooBtilittaB  most  of  the 
Deputmeat  of  the  SeiiK\  Other  Departmeiits  vaty  i&  their  repraaentAtion 
from  two  to  eight.  *  ♦  The  following  elect  one  senator  each  :  the  Territoiy 
of  BelfoTt,  the  three  Depaulments  of  Algeria,  the  four  oolonieB,  M«rtl- 
oique,  Guadeloupe,  B^unioti,  French  Indies.'^     (Law  of  Dec  9,  1884.) 

In  Caae  of  Uauxpatioii.  —  In  case  the  Chambers  should  be  ille- 
gally diflBolred  or  hindered  from  aitfiembling,  tbe  General  Councils  of  the 
Departments  are  to  convene  without  delay  in  their  rrspecti%'e  places  of 
meeting  and  take  the  necessary  steps  for  presenring  order  and  quiet. 
Each  Council  is  to  choose  two  delegates  to  join  delegates  from  the  other 
Councils  in  aasembling  at  the  place  whither  the  members  of  the  legal  gov- 
ernment and  the  regular  representatives  of  the  people  who  have  escaped 
the  tyranny  have  betaken  themselTes.  The  extraordinary  assembly  thus 
hrought  together  is  authorized  to  eonstitate  itself  for  busineas  when  half 
the  Departments  shall  be  represented ;  and  it  may  take  any  steps  that 
may  be  necessary  to  maintain  order,  administer  affairs,  and  establish  the 
independence  of  the  regular  Chambers.  It  is  dissolved,  ipsofacto^  so  aooa 
as  the  regular  Chambeni  can  come  together.  If  that  be  not  possible,  it  is 
to  order  a  general  election,  within  one  month  after  its  own  aflsembUng. 

The  VaUonal  Assembly:  its  Fimotioiii.  — The  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies  meet  together  in  joint  session  as  a  National 
Assembly  for  two  purposes:  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  election  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Since  November, 
1879,  the  Houses  have  met  for  tlie  performanoe  of  their  ordinary 
legislative  functions  in  Paris;  as  a  National  Assembly  they  meet 
in  Versailles,  apart  from  the  exciting  iiiflueuces  of  the  great  capi- 
tal, which  has  led  so  many  assemblies  captive.  Whether  met  for 
the  election  of  the  President  or  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  National  Aj^sembly  must  do  the  single  thing  which  it 
has  convened  to  do  and  then  at  once  adjourn.  For  the  election 
of  the  President  there  are  clearly  determined  times  and  occa- 
sions :  whenever  the  office  of  President  falls  vacant*,  whether  l^ 
the  death  or  resignation  of  the  President  or  by  the  expiration  of 
his  term. 

Eevision  of  Constitiition. — ^A  revision  of  the  Consti- 
tution may  take  place  whenever  the  two  Houses  are  agreed  tliat 
revision  is  necessary.  It  has,  thus  far,  iK^eu  customary  f» 
Houses  to  consider  separately  beforehand  not  only  the 
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of  a  revision,  —  that  standing  constitutional  rules  require,  —  but 
also  the  partiriilai"  points  at  wliii'ti  revtiiion  is  necessary  and 
the  lines  on  whiijh  it  should  proceed j  and  to  know  earh  others 
minds  on  these  important  heafls  before  agreeing  to  a  National 
Assembly.  Alike  for  the  electioa  of  a  President  and  for  the 
adoption  of  constitutional  amendments  an  absolute  majority  vote 
of  the  united  Cliambers  suffices. 

It  might  easily  happen  that  the  oiajority  in  one  of  the  Houaei 
would  be  i>ulvot4*d  on  joint  ballot  in  National  Assembly.  If  such  were 
likely  to  be  the  case,  that  majority  could  hardly  be  expected  to  con* 
sent  readily  to  a.  joint  session.  France  hiu^  not  two,  but  many  Dational 
partiea,  and  It  is  not  always  possible  to  effect  the  aaiue  conobination  of 
factions  in  support  of  a  measure  in  both  the  Houses.  Cases  must  fre- 
quently arise  in  which  a  joint  vote  of  the  Houhch  upon  a  parti cular  measure 
would  carry  with  it  defeat  to  the  policy  preferred!  in  one  of  them.  And 
yet  there  is  no  legal  obstacle  to  prevent  the  majority  in  a  joint  session 
taking  up  and  decidiug  questions  not  agreed  upon  beforehand.  The  only 
ran  tee  is  good  faith. 

The  National  Assembly  iathe  most  completely  sovereign 
[y  known  to  the  Constitution,  there  being  bnt  one  thing  it 
cannot  do  under  existing  law;  it  cannot  sit  as  long  as  it  pleases. 
Its  sessions  must  not  exceed  in  length  the  duration  of  an  ordi- 
nary legislative  session  (live  inontbs).  It  is^  indeed,  forbidden, 
besides,  to  consider  the  repeal  of  republican  government;  but  it 
could  repeal  the  law  which  forbids  it. 

The  ofEcers  of  the  Stnate  act  as  officers  of  the  National  Assembly. 
They  conaiat  of  a  Pre«ident»  four  Vice-Presidents,  six  Secretaries^  and 
three  Quffintors,  elected  for  one  year.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  the 
same  offices,  with  the  adtliiion  uf  two  more  secretaryships. 

The  President  of  the  Bepnblic.  —  The  president,  elected  by 
the  joint  ballot  of  the  Chambers,  is  titular  head  of  the  Executive 
of  France.  His  term  of  office  is  seven  years.  He  has  the  power 
of  appointing  and  removing  all  officers  of  the  public  service.  He 
has  no  veto  on  legislation,  bnt  he  is  authorized  to  demand  a  re* 
eonsideration  of  any  measure  by  the  Houses.  He  can  adjourn  the 
Chambers  at  any  time  (though  not  more  than  twice  during  the 
siwne  session)  for  any  period  not  exceeding  one  month;  he  can 
nilar  sesbion  of  the  Houses  at  his  discretion  after  it  has 
''uths,  and  an  extra  session  when  he  pleases;  and 
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he  can,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  dissolve  the  Chamber  of*" 
Deputies,  even  Ixjfore  the  expii-ation  of  the  five  months  of  its 
regular  session.  A  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
puts  an  end  also  to  the  sessions,  though  not  to  the  life,  of  the 
Senate ;  for  it  caanot  act,  except  as  a  court,  without  the  Chamber. 
In  the  event  of  a  dissulution,  as  has  1>een  said,  the  President 
must  order  a  new  election  to  be  held  within  two  months  there- 
after, and  the  Houses  must  cunvene  within  ten  days  after  the 
election*  *'  The  President  is  responsible,  in  case  of  high  treason 
only,"  says  the  constitutional  law  of  February  25th,  1875  j  and, 
in  case  of  high  treason  the  Chamber  must  imjjeach,  the  Senate 
tr}',  bira.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  four  Presidents  of  the 
Republic  have  been  forced  or  have  chosen  to  resign. 

The  only  limitation  put  hy  law  upon  the  choice  of  the  National 
Assembly  in  electing  a  President  of  the  Republic  is,  that  no  one 
shall  be  chosen  President  who  is  a  member  of  any  family 
which  has  occupied  the  throne  of  France.  Members  of  these 
families  are  also  excluded  from  seats  in  either  the  Chamber  or  the 
Senate. 

Influence  of  President  and  Senate.  —  The  President  and 
Senate,  it  will  be  seen,  are  given  a  really  very  great  power  of 
control  over  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  It  is  within  tlie  choice  of 
the  President  to  incderate  the  excesses  of  the  (J ham  her  by  return- 
ing bills  to  it  for  reconsidemtion,*  or  by  adjourning  it  during  a 
period  of  too  great  excitement ;  and  it  is  within  the  choice  of  the 
President  and  SLmate  acting  together  to  appeal  from  its  decisions 
to  the  constituencies  by  a  dissolution.  The  Senate,  moreover, 
has  once  and  again  been  given  so  many  meml^rs  of  real  weight 
of  character  and  distinction  of  career  tkit  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  in  a  position  to  act  in  restraint  of  the  Chamber  with  firmness 
and  success.  But,  though  the  National  Assembly  which  elected 
Thiers  and  ^lacMalion  and  put  together  the  framework  of  the 
constitution  may  have  intended  the  new  government  to  be  in 
some  real  sense  a  government  by  the  President,  it  has  in  fact 
never  shown  the  President  in  any  degree  a  master  in  affairs  sinoe 
the  days  of  MacHahon  himself.     Mac^Iahon  exercised  the  power 

1  The  President  has  no  veto  power  aiid  while  the  Chtimbcr  must  recon- 
sider bilk  thu^  returned  to  it^  it  may  at  ooce  ropaai  Umm  wiLbout  diau^ 
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of  diaeoltition,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate ;  but  the  change 
of  Deputies  only  taught  him  the  real  character  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  a  government  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Chamber.  Year 
by  year  the  subordinate  position  of  the  Senate  and  the  irregular 
but  always  irresistible  power  of  the  Chamber  have  become  more 
and  more  obvious. 

The  Cabinet  and  tiie  CoeiicO  of  Mimsters.  —  A  Cabinet  of 
mimsters  aonstitutt^H  a  liiik  l^etweeli  tbc  President  and  tht*  Cham- 
bers: and  tbb  fwlitical  functions  of  this  Cabinet  are  amongst  the 
central  features  of  government  in  France.  Both  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Council  consist  of  the  same  persoiis ;  but  the  Cabinet  is  a 
political  body  exclusively  and  is  presided  over  by  the  Premier, 
while  the  Council  has  administrative  functions  and  is  presided 
over  by  tlie  President  The  distinction  illustrates  pointedly  the 
double  capacity  of  the  ministers. 

The  MiniitrieB*  — There  are  now  fourteen  ministers  :  the 
Minister  of  Justtcef  liOiiig  the  office  filled  before  the  Revolution 
by  the  Chancellor;  the  M mister  of  Finance^  who  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  Comptroller*General  of  ante-revolutionary  days 
(page  143) ;  the  Minister  of  War,  who  acts  us  head  of  the  adminis- 
trative department  created  in  the  time  of  Mazarin  (1644) ;  the 
Minister  of  Marine  ;  the  iMinister  of  Colonies  ;  the  Muiister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  (1644) ;  the  Minister  of  the  InlerioT^  an  office 
created  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1791,  by  a  consolidation 
of  the  pre-revolutionnry  offices  of  Comptroller-General  and  Minis- 
ter of  the  Royal  Household,  except  so  far  as  the  functions  of 
the  Comptroller-General  were  financial  and  bestowed  upon  the 
Minister  of  Finance;  the  Minister  of  Public  Instmction  (1848) 
and  the  Fine  Arts;  the  Minister  of  Pubbc  Works  a7ul  Transporta- 
tion ;  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  (an  offit^  created  in  1812,  but 
afterwards  abolished,  to  Ix?  revived  in  1828-30)  ;  the  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Industry ;  the  Minister  of  Labor;  the  Minister  of 
SwjpptUs^  and  the  IVfinister  of  Munitions. 

The  Cabinet.  —  As  a  Cabinet^  the  ministers  represent  the 
Chambers.  They  are  commonly  chosen  from  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Houses  ;  but,  whether  members  or  not,  they  have,  as 
ministers,  the  right  to  attend  all  sessions  of  the  Chambers  and  to 
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take  a  specially  privileged  part  in  debate.^  The  same  right  ex- 
tends also  to  the  ITnder-secretaries,  who  are,  consequently,  usually 
members  of  the  Chainbers. 

The  CouBoil  of  Miniitera.  —  As  an  administrative  Council 
the  ministers  are,  in  utlieiai  rank  at  least,  subordinate  to  the 
President,  who  is  the  Cliief  Executive.  The  Council  sits  in  his 
presence  and  under  his  presidency.  Its  duty  is  to  exercise  a 
general  ovei-sight  of  the  adraiiiistmtion  of  the  laws,  with  a  view 
to  giving  unity  of  direction  to  affairs  of  state.  In  case  of  the 
death,  resignation,  or  incapacitation  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, the  Council  is  to  act  in  his  stead  until  the  National  As- 
sembly fiin  meet  and  elect  his  successor.  Its  members  are  ex 
officio  meml>ers  of  the  Council  of  State,  the  highest  judicial  tri- 
bunal of  the  Republic  for  the  determination  of  administrative 
cases  (page  174). 

BelattOE  of  the  Ministers  to  the  President.  —  The  Council 
of  Ministers  is  a  liody  recognized  by  law,  the  Cabinet  is  not :  it 
is  only  the  ministers  in  consultation  concerning  matters  atieeting 
their  political  rcsponsil>iHty :  it  is,  aside  from  such  meetings  fur 
consultation,  only  a  name  representing  their  union  in  responsi- 
bility. But  the  two  names.  Council  and  Cabinet,  furnish  con- 
venient means  for  making  plain  the  various  relations  of  the 
ministers  to  the  President,  As  a  CouncU  they  are,  in  a  sense^ 
his  creation ;  as  a  Cabinet  they  are,  in  a  sense,  his  masters.  The 
Executive  Departments  or  Ministries  over  which  they  preside 
are  the  creation,  not  of  the  Constitution  or  of  statutes,  but  of  the 
President's  decree,  ^o  decree  of  the  Prp^jflpnt  is  valid^  how_fix^t. 
unless  countersigned  by  the  minister  whose  department  is  affected. 
Any  such  decree  must,  too,  almost  necessarily  affect  tlie  budget, 
and  must  in  that  way  come  within  the  control  of  the  ministers 
and  the  Chambers,  The  ministers  are  the  President's  appointees ; 
but  he  must  appoint  miuisters  who  are  in  agreement  with  the 
majority  in  the  Chambers,  and  they  are  responsible  to  the  Cham- 
bers alone  for  their  conduct  in  office.  The  President  is  the  head 
of  the  administration;    but   his  salary   is   dependent  upon  the 

I  A  mioifiter  may  speak  at  any  lime  in  tlie  Chamber* ;  not  even  Uuo 
cloture  (previous  question)  can  exclude  him.  In  1888  the  Minister  of  War 
w&K  vdtbout  H  seat  in  the  Chamber. 
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annual  budget  which  tht*  Minister  i>f  Finance  presents  to  the 
Chambers  :  and  tht*  items  of  the  hud^rt  air  matter  of  agreement 
between  the  ministers  and  the  (Jhanihers. 

All  these  »l>ut8*  are  8o  many  fingers  pointing  to  the  power  of 
the  Cabinet  over  the  President  The  Ministers  are  in  fact  not  hig 
representatives,  but  representatives  of  the  Chambers.  In  this 
capacity  they  control  not  the  policy  only,  but  also  the  patronage 
of  the  government  Naturally  the  President's  appointments, 
needing,  as  they  do  in  every  ease,  the  countersignature  of  a 
minister,  are  in  general  the  appointments  of  the  ministers ;  and 
their  apjKinatments  are  too  often  bestowed  according  to  their  in- 
terest in  the  Chambers,  — ^are  too  often  used,  in  short,  to  be  t^st 
as  bait  for  votes. 

The  Patronage  of  Office,  indeed,  threatens  to  become 
even  more  of  a  menaee  to  good  government  in  France  than  it  has 
been  to  good  government  in  our  own  country  under  the  federal 
system  of  appointment  The  number  of  olhees  in  the  gift  of  the 
ministers  in  France  is  vastly  greater  than  the  number  within  the 
gift  of  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  ministers' 
lieed  to  please  the  Chaml>ers  by  favors  of  an}'  anil  all  kinds  is  m- 
comparably  greater  than  our  President's  need  to  please  Congress, 
since  they  are  dependent  upon  the  good-will  of  the  Chambers  for 
their  tenure  of  ottif-e,  while  he  is  not  dependent  on  Congress  for  his. 

There  have  never  yet  l)een  in  France,  however,  any  such  whole- 
sale removals  from  office  upon  the  going  out  of  one  administra- 
tion and  the  coming  in  of  another  as  we  have  seen  again  and 
again  in  tJiia  country ;  l)ecause  there  has  really  been  no  radical 
change  of  a*l ministration  in  France  sinee  the  days  of  MacMahon. 
In  this  comitry,  as  in  England,  there  are  two  great  national  parties, 
and  the  government  is  now  in  the  hands  of  one  and  agam  in  the 
hands  of  the  other»  But  in  France  a  change  of  cabinet  means 
nothing  more  than  a  change  from  the  leadership  of  one  group  to 
the  leadership  of  another,  ^ 

For  some  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  present  form  of 
government,  the  only  real  party  opposed  to  the  Republicans  was 
made  up  of  persons  known  or  suspected  to  be  hostile  to  the  very 
form  of  government  under  which  the  country  was  living.  The 
people  never  gave  it  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  and  were  never 
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willing  to  intrust  it  with  oftif^e*  With  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  Republic  this  monarchical  party  has  disappeared ;  support  of 
the  Republic  has  i>ecome  unanimous.  No  well-duhned  issues 
have  dividetl  the  people  or  their  representsitives  into  two  great 
political  parties ;  at  present  eight  parties  are  represented  in  the 
Clianiber  of  Deputies,  ranging  in  number  after  the  last  election 
from  13G  to  2<],  with  18  Independents*  Since  no  party  has  a 
majority,  a  ministry  must  depend  upon  a  Idoc^  or  ujiion  of  parties. 
There  is  thus  no  strong  bond  of  support  ]>ehind  any  ministry,  and 
while  ministries  do  not  change  with  the  disconcerting  frequency 
of  the  earlier  years  of  the  Republic,  their  tenure  is  still  far  too  in- 
secure and  short  lived.  Generally  a  new  cabinet  is  composed  in 
part  of  men  who  held  oiKee  also  in  the  cabinet  just  thrown  out. 
It  is  a  change  only  of  chief  tigures.  And  so  wholesale  removals 
from  ottice  do  not  take  place. 

Miniiterial  EespoEBlbility. — ^The  responsibility  of  the 
ministers  to  the  CluimlxTs  is  of  law,  and  not  simply  of  custom 
as  in  England.  Their  tenure  of  office  is  dependent  upon  the 
favor  of  the  Houses.  It  would  doubtless  be  so  without  law,  for 
no  policy  of  theirs  could  succeed  without  legislative  approval  and 
support,  and  it  is  French  precedent  as  well  as  English  for  minis- 
ters to  resign  when  defe^ited.  They  resign  liec^use  they  will  not 
carry  out  measures  of  which  they  disapprove*  In  tlieory  their 
responsibility  is  to  tioth  Houses :  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
almost  wholly  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  votes  of  tlie 
Senate  alone  seldom  make  or  unmake  Cabinets  ^ ;  that  has  come 
to  be  recognized  as  the  prerogative  of  the  popular  Chamber, 
which  is  more  directly  representative  of  the  nation. 

ftuestioEs  and  Interpellationi.  —  The  ministers  may  be 
held  closely  to  their  responsibility  at  every  tuni  of  their  policy 
by  means  of  various  simple  and  effective  forms  of  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  the  Chambers.  First  of  all  is  the  direct  question.  Any 
member  of  either  House  may,  after  due  notice  given  to  the  min- 
ister concerned,  ask  any  question  as  to  affairs  of  state ;  and  an 
answer  is  demanded,  by  custom  at  least,  to  every  question  whidi 

'On  March  18,  1918  Briand  proposed  a  vot^  of  confid^nc4»  In  ths  Sennttt 
OD  the  queiition  cff  proportional  representaUoti,  %ud  wlieu  it  ww»  not  gjftatj 
the  miniatTy  resigned. 
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can  be  aaswered  publicly  without  detriment  to  the  public  interest. 
Next  to  the  direct  question,  which  is  a  matter  between  the  indi- 
vidual  questioner  and  the  minister  questioned,  comes  that  broader 
form  of  challenging  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet,  known  in  France 
as  the  *  InterpeUatioji.^  The  simple  questioner  must  firstj  get  the 
oonsent  of  the  minister  to  hear  his  question ;  an  interpellationy  on 
the  contrarjj  can  be  brought  on  without  awaiting  the  acquiescence 
of  the  minister.  It  is  a  special  and  formal  challenge  of  the 
policy  or  action  of  the  Cabinet  on  some  matter  of  the  day,  and  is 
commonly  the  occasion  of  a  general  debate.  It  usually  results  in 
a  vote  expressive  of  eontidence  or  want  of  confidence  in  the  min- 
isters, as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  the  question  exalted  into  a 
subject  of  formal  discussion :  it  is  the  weightiest  form  of  interro- 
gating ministers :  it  makes  them  and  all  that  they  have  done  the 
objects  of  set  attack  and  defence.  A  third  and  still  more  formal 
method  of  bringing  administrative  acts  under  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Chambers  consists  in  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Investi- 
gation- 

The  power  of  interpellation  has  been  sty  indiacriminately  and  im wisely 
used  in  Fnmee  aa  seriously  txa  diacredit  her  syKUnu  of  cabinet  govemmenL 
Interpellation  is  unhesitatingly  used  to  tiike  the  niiiiisters  by  mirpriae 
Deputies  lie  in  wait  to  take  them  at  a  disadvantage*  They  are  *  inter- 
pellated/ morwver,  most  often,  not  tipon  quBstioiw  of  flrst-rate  impor- 
t&noe  or  in  any  way  representative  of  their  policy,  but  upon  trivial  matters 
of  the  moment.  A  sudden  impulse  upun  a  ndnor  question  of  administra- 
tion often  determines  the  vote,  and  a  cabinet  goes  out,  it  may  be,  as  if 
by  a  frick,  —  not  because  its  policy  has  been  rejected  or  discredited,  but 
because  a  chance  and  temporary  majority  has  been  got  together  against  it. 
Yet  the  French  regiutl  the  interpellation,  despite  its  abuses,  as  the  essence 
of  constitutional  government  and  an  indispensable  element  in  securing 
ministerial  responaibility.  The  Chamh4?rB  have  nought  within  recent  years 
to  lessen  the  evils  of  mterpellation  by  restricting  the  opportmiitiea  for  it» 
use.  Cnder  the  prej?ent  rules  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  inter- 
pellations can  be  made  only  on  one  day  of  the  week.  Demands  for  inter- 
pellations are  so  numerous  that  few  can  be  made  in  the  time  aUotted,  and 
as  each  takes  its  turn  in  ortler^  it  has  liappened  that  interpeliationB  have 
been  reached  as  long  as  a  year  and  a  half  after  they  were  made.  The 
Chamber  is  always  mistress  of  its  own  order  of  the  day  and  interpeUationa 
regarding  important  mattei's  may  be  heard  at  once  or  may  be  ap&ciaUy 
•et  for  an  early  day  The  number  of  int4?rpellatioua  in  still  mr  great  as  to 
Impoee  a  terrible  tax  upon  the  time  of  both  ministera  and  Chambers. 
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Control  durliif  the  War.  —The  Senate  and  the  Chamber  hAYB 
exercised  a  wide  degree  of  control  over  the  government*  not  only  with 
respect  to  questions  of  internal  affairs  but  also  with  respect  to  its  diplo- 
matic policy  and  the  general  direction  of  military  affairs.  During  1915 
aud  the  early  months  of  1016,  important  groups  in  the  Chamber  demanded 
that  iut4?rp« nations  upon  diplomatic  and  military  affairs  should  be  db^ 
cussed  in  secret  session*  but  tlie  government  opposed  thiaon  the  ground  of 
the  serious  consequenci^  tJiat  might  result  from  a  discussion  of  theae 
matters,  even  in  a  secret  session.  The  right  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber 
to  control  was  not  questioned,  but  the  govenmient  thought  it  could  be  done 
better  by  the  great  parliamentary  iNimmitteea  on  the  army,  finance,  and 
foreign  affairs.  Finally  the  government  was  c^impelled  t-o  yield  and  on 
June  14-22,  1916,  secret  session^H  were  held  for  the  tirst  time  in  the  hiatoiy 
of  the  Third  Republic.  Though  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Briand 
ministry  was  given,  the  Chamber  resolved  to  appoint  a  special  committee, 
which,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  government,  should  exercise  effective 
control,  lint  the  Chamber  was  finally  compelled  to  abandon  the  plan  of  a 
special  committee  of  control  and  on  July  26,  1916,  it  delegated  to  tlie  great 
ending  committees  the  powers  necessary  to  exercise  effective  control.^ 

The  Course  of  Legislation. —  All  propositions  alike,  whether 
made  by  ministers  or  by  private  members,  have  to  go  to  a  special 
committee  for  consideration  before  reaching  a  debate  and  vote  by 
the  whole  House  ;  but  the  propositions  of  private  members  mu^t, 
in  the  Senate,  pass  another  test  before  they  i^each  even  a  special 
committee.  They  must  go  first  to  the  *  Monthly  Committee  on 
Parliamentary  Initiative/  and  it  is  only  after  heiiring  the  report 
of  tliat  C-ommittee  upon  bills  submitted  to  it  that  the  Senate 
determines  whether  particular  measures  shall  be  taken  under 
farther  consideration  and  advanced  to  the  special-committee  stage. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  every  proposition  of  a  private  mem- 
ber goes  to  the  president  of  the  Chamber  who  refers  it  to  the 
permanent  committee  within  whose  province  it  falls,  A  vote 
of  emergency  taken  upon  the  introduction  of  a  measure  can,  how- 
ever,  rescue  a  ministerial  bill  from  all  committee  handling,  and 
a  private  member's  bill  from  the  delays  of  the  Initiative  Com* 
mittee. 

The  Committees."  —  The  committee  orgauixation  of  the 
House  is  wortlry  of  special  remark.  Every  mouth  during  the 
session,  the  members  of  the  Senate  are  di\nded  by  lot  into  tune 

1  Duguit^  Manual,  pp.  452  ff.  >  Ibi^^  pp.  4dl  ft 
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bureaux.  The  busineas  of  these  bureaux  is  not  to  con  aider  bills 
but  to  elect  the  committees  to  which  bills  are  referred. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  since  1915,  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  session  eleven  bureaux  are  chosen  by  lot  and  they  proceed 
at  once  to  examine  the  certiticittes  of  election  j  other  bureaux 
are  chosen  in  the  event  the  Chamber  decides  to  estiiblish  a  per- 
manent or  special  committee,  elected  by  the  bureaux^  iu  addition 
to  the  great  standing  committees. 

Until  1902  the  committees  of  both  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies  were  special  and  temporary :  specijiJ  iu  that  they 
were  appointed  to  consider  one  or  more  detinite  points  and  they 
ootild  not  cousider  aujrfching  else  ;  temporary,  that  is,  tliey  ceased 
to  exist  so  soon  as  the  matter  with  which  they  were  intrusted 
was  disposed  of.  Since  1902  tlie  Chamber  has  adopted  the 
system  of  permanent  or  Htaoding  committees,  chosen  for  a  year, 
among  which  all  the  business  is  distributed.  In  1911  the  Senate, 
though  holding  in  priniuple  to  the  theory  of  special  committees, 
decided  to  establisli  a  certain  number  of  standing  committees. 
The  number  of  tbese  committees  in  the  Chaml)er  is  nineteen  and 
in  the  Senate  four.  In  the  Senate  they  are  chosen  by  the 
bureaux t  but  in  the  Cli:iral>er  a  metliod  is  used  which  gives  pro- 
portional representation  to  the  various  political  groups ;  the 
bureaux  of  the  different  groups  report  to  the  president  a  com- 
plete list  of  tbeir  members  and,  after  agreement  among  them- 
selves, the  list  of  candidates  which  they  have  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  of  proportion.  This  list  is  regarded  as 
having  received  the  ratihcation  of  the  Chamber  unless  hfty 
deputies  have  opposed  it  by  a  declaration  in  writing  delivered  to 
the  president.  In  the  event  of  opposition  the  Chamber  proceeds 
to  a  vote  by  the  scrulin  de  lisle.  Each  committee  consists  of 
forty-fonr  members  and  no  deputy  can  serve  on  more  than  three 
csommittees  at  the  same  time. 

The  very  existence  of  committees  and  of  the  matter-of-course 
reference  of  all  measures  to  their  consideration,  means  that  the 
Chamber  insists  upon  examining  and  sifting  all  proposals  for 
itself,  whether  they  have  been  introduced  by  tlie  ministers  or  not 
It  nieaus,  exmsequently,  that  the  leadership  of  the  ministers  is 
thus  still  further  broken  and  embarrassed.     The  committees  will 
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always  insist  upon  putting  some  touch  at  least  of  their  own 
handiwork  upon  the  bills  submitted  to  them ;  and  even  the 
ministers  may  count  upon  seeing  their  proposals  pulled  about 
and  altered. 

The  Budget  Committee.  —  All  financial  matters  are  con- 
sidered by  special  standing  committees  chosen  for  one  year ;  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  Budget  Committee  composed  of 
forty-four  members,  and  in  the  Senate  by  a  Finance  Committee 
composed  of  eighteen  members  ;  and  these  Committees,  like  other 
standing  eommitt'ees,  arrogate  to  themselves  something  like  abso- 
lute domination  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  government,  with 
the  result  of  robbing  financial  legislation  of  order  and  consistency, 
and  of  sadly  obscuring  the  responsibility  of  the  ministers.  Other 
committees  simply  consider  and  report ;  the  Budget  Committee 
undertakes  often  radically  to  revise^  sometimes  altogether  to 
transform,  ministerial  proposals,  originating  when  it  was  meant 
only  to  control, 

Oovemment  by  the  Chambers,  —  Ministerial  reepoiwibility  ha« 

rapidly  def^t  neraied  in  Frnnco  into  goverDiiieDt  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
MiiiLsterial  responsibility  ia  compatible  with  ministerial  leiwlership ;  and 
under  a  ministry  really  given  leave  to  direct  the  course  of  public  policy,  the 
Chambers  judging  and  controlling  but  not  directing,  that  policy  might  have 
dignity,  ctHiHistency,  and  strength ,  But  in  France  the  ministers  have,  more 
and  moro  as  the  years  of  the  Uepublic  have  multiplied,  been  Eiade  to  fiubsti- 
tute  for  originative  leadership  sulimissive  obedience  to  the  wishes*  and  even 
to  the  whiina,  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  extraordinary  functions 
which  have  been  arbitrarily  assumed  by  the  Budget  CommllTjee  simply  mirror 
the  wholw  political  situation  in  France, 

The  Adminittrative  and  Judicial  Powers  of  the  Execntive. 
—  It  mnat  not  be  supposed,  because  the  life  of  a  ministry  is  short 
and  its  leadership  in  the  houses  uncertain,  that  it  wholly  lacks 
power  while  it  lasts.  It  inherits  the  traditional  prerogatives  of 
the  French  Executive,  and  they  are  very  great.  The  powers  of 
the  President  are  the  powers  of  the  ministers.  His  power  to 
execute  and  administer  the  laws  means,  according  to  the  imme- 
morial practice  in  France,  that  he  may  freely  interpret  them  to 
meet  circumstanoes  and  cover  cases  which  the  legislature  did  not 
foresee  ur  provide  for.  The  laws  are  for  the  most  part  them- 
selyes  without  detailed  provisions.     They  give  the  officers  of 
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state  who  are  to  execute  them  a  principle  by  which  to  go  rather 
than  a  body  of  minute  instructions.  He  luay  not  disregard  the 
plain  priut/iples  of  tlit^  law,  Liidet<d^  but  he  in  not  rtjstrained  by 
detail ;  and  in  shaping  administrative  arrangementSj  instructing 
official 8 j  and  developing  plans  to  meet  the  requirements  of  public 
business  the  executive  authority  exercised  by  the  ministers 
through  the  President's  decrees  is  in  most  cases  wholly  free  from 
the  trammels  of  statute.  The  legality  of  administrative  action, 
moreover,  is  tested,  wlien  challengedj  not  by  the  onlinary  i^ourts 
of  law,  in  whi»di  private  rights  are  determined  and  guarded,  but 
by  special  ad  minis  trative  tribunals  in  which  the  utmost  latitude 
of  discretion  on  the  part  of  oitieers  vf  state  is  the  principle  chiefly 
respected  and  enforced.  The  Executive  inherits  a  very  absolute 
tradition  of  power. 

The  President's  power  to  *  dispose  of  the  armed  force '  f>f  the  nation  hiia 
been  employed  in  8ueh  a  way  im  alujtmt  to  a^^ount  to  a  declaration  of  war, 
in  aome  of  the  aggressive  colonial  schemes  into  which  Freiteh  miniAtriea 
have  allowed  themselves  to  hi}  drawn.  There  goes  with  the  executive 
power  of  appointment^  tcio,  an  absohite  power  of  removal  f  ixim  ofHce,  and 
all  the  va«t  olftfial  nia(!hinery  of  a  centralized  tstate  is  under  the  han^ln  of 
the  ministers  to  use  aimost  ad  they  will 

Departmental  Functioni.  —  The  main  duties  of  most  of  the 
Departments  are  suttieieutlj  indiratefl  b}^  their  names  and  illus* 
trate  the  range  of  function  assumed  by  the  government  in  France 
more  conspicnously  than  they  illustrate  the  form  and  synrit  of 
her  political  institutions,  A  mirror  of  the  politieal  life  of  France 
is  to  be  found  in  the  organiyiition  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
which  is  more  largely  eoneernefl  than  any  other  Department  with 
the  multifarious  details  of  local  government. 


Local  Government. 


TVance  still  preserves  the  administrative  divisions  created  by 
the  Constituent  Assembly  in  December,  1789.  Instead  of  the 
old  system  of  ecclesiastioal  diocesesj  military  provinces,  and  ad- 
ministrative *  generalities '  (page  143),  with  their  complexities  and 
varieties  of  political  regulation  and  local  privilege,  there  is  a 
system,  above  all  things  simple  and  symmetrical,  of  Departments 
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divided  into  Armudissemeiits,  Arrondmements  divided  into  Can- 
tons, and  Cantons  divided  iiit*j  Communes.  ^!iifh  the  most  signifi- 
funt  of  these  divisions  is  the  Department :  whetlier  for  military, 
judicial,  educsatioual,  or  politinal  administnition,  it  is  the  impor- 
tant, the  persistent  niiit  of  organization  ;  arrondissement,  canton 
and  commune  are  only  divisions  of  the  Department^  —  not  frac- 
tions of  France*  but  only  fraetions  of  her  Departments.  The 
canton,  indeed,  is  little  more  than  an  election  district;  and  the 
arrondissement  is  only  a  hfth  wheel  in  the  administration  of 
the  Department  The  symmetry  uf  local  grjvernment  is  perfect 
throughout.  Ever}^ where  the  central  government  superintends 
the  local  elective  bodies ;  and  everywhere  those  bi^diea  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  and  are  hedged  in  by  the  same  limitations  of 
power. 

The  several  parts  of  the  system  of  local  government  in 
France  will  thus  Ije  seen  to  rest,  not  upon  any  historical  ground- 
work, creating  each  a  vital  whole,  with  tiuditions  of  local  self- 
government  handed  down  from  an  older  time  of  freedom,  but  upon 
a  bureaucratic  groundwork  of  system.  France,  therefore,  in  ap- 
proaching confirmed  democracy  and  complete  self-government,  is 
building,  not  upon  a  basis  of  old  habit,  fixed  firmly  in  the  stiff 
soil  of  want  and  prejudice,  but  upon  a  basis  of  new  habit  widely 
separated  from  old  wont,  depending  upon  the  shifting  soil  of  new 
developments  of  character,  new  aptitudes,  new  purposes.  Her 
new  ways  run  across,  not  with,  the  grain  of  her  historical  nature. 
Her  self-government  is  a-making  instead  of  resting  upon  some- 
thing already  made. 

The  Department:  the  Prefect.  —  The  central  figure  of 
French  administration  is  the  Prefect,  the  legal  successor  of  the 
Intendant  (page  143),  He  is  the  agent  of  the  central  government 
in  the  Department.  He  is  the  recruiting  oftieer  of  that  district, 
its  treasurer,  its  superintendent  of  schools,^  its  chief  of  police,  ita 
executive  officer  in  all  undertakings  of  importance,  and  the  ap- 
pointor of  most  of  its  subordinate  officials.  He  fills  a  douWe 
capacity:  he  is  the  agent  and  appointee  of  the  central  govern- 
meut,  and  at  the  same  time  the  agent  of  the  local  legislativt? 
authorities.     He  is  at  once  member  and  overseer  of  the  Gcni*ral 

1  He  appoints  and  diacipUnes  the  teaehent  ^ 
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Council  of  hia  Department ;  and  he  is  neoesBarily  its  agent,  inas- 
much  as  he  commands,  as  representative  of  the  authorities  in 
Paris,  all  the  instrumentalities  through  which  its  purposes  must 
be  effected.  A  minister  can  veto  any  act  of  a  Prefect,  —  for  he 
is  the  representative  of  any  minister  who  needs  his  executive  aid 
in  the  Department, —  but  no  minister  van  override  him  and  act 
by  his  own  dirtict  authority.  UntdJ  he  is  dismissed  the  minister 
must  act  through  him. 

When  actmg  as  the  agent  of  the  central  authorities  m  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  general  statutes  or  of  general  administrative 
regulations  the  Prefect  has,  of  course,  no  choice  but  to  obey  the 
ortlers  he  receives  from  the  ministers  in  Paris,  But  when  he 
acts  in  local  matters,  he  may  use  his  own  discretion  and  can  be 
brought  to  book  only  by  judicial  process  and  upon  complaint. 
It  is  of  great  consequence,  therefore,  that  his  powers  in  the 
field  of  local  government  are  so  many  and  so  important.  He 
prepares  the  budget  of  the  Department  not  only  but  also  all  the 
other  business  upon  which  the  (leneral  Comioil  of  the  Department 
(pages  168,  169)  is  expected  to  act.  His  initiative  determines  the 
greater  paii;  of  what  that  Council  does  ;  and  it  can  act  only  through 
him  in  getting  its  resolutions  carried  into  eifect.  His  police 
power  extends  beyond  the  organization  and  government  of  the 
police  of  the  Department  to  the,  at*  any  rate,  indirect  control  of 
the  police  organization  and  the  police  regulations  of  the  Com- 
munes, many  of  which  are  great  cities,  with  elective  officers  of 
their  own  (page  171).  Every  mayor^s  poUce  appointments  must 
be  confirmed  by  him,  and  he  alone  can  remove  police  officials 
from  office  in  the  Communes*  ' Police '  affttirs,  in  France,  more- 
over, cover  not  merely  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  but  also  such  important  matters  as  those^  for 
example,  which  concern  the  public  health.  In  respect  of  some 
matters  of  local  management,  too,  the  Prefect  iian  act  by  direct 
orders  of  his  own,  addressed  to  the  officials  of  the  Communes,  as 
if  to  his  own  immediate  subordinates.  He  can  in  his  discretion 
suspend  the  mayor  of  a  Commune  from  office  for  a  month's  time ; 
I  he  c-an  suspend  also  the  session  of  a  communal  council  (page  173) 
[for  a  like  period. 
I  i  Prefect  may  take  part  ni  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
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CouBcO  of  the  Department  at  any  time  except  when  his  accounts 
are  being  considered. 

Such  is  the  legal  position  of  the  Prefect  His  actual  position 
is  somewhat  different.  The  politics  of  the  liepublie,  one  of 
whose  tendencies  has  been  to  contribute  by  degrees  to  local  self- 
government,  is  making  the  Prefect  more  and  more  largely  the 
executive  agent  of  the  General  Council  of  his  Dejjartment.  He 
is  appointed  by  the  I^linister  of  the  Interior  and  is  in  law  first  of 
all  and  chiefly  the  representative  of  the  Interior.  But  the  other 
ministers  also,  as  has  been  said,  act  through  him  in  many  things. 
He  frequently  owes  his  appointment  to  the  favorable  influence 
of  the  deputies  and  senators  from  his  Deimrtment  with  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  he  is  kept,  by  his  personal  relations 
with  them,  close  to  Icnal  influences.  He  is,  consequently,  not  the 
autocrat  he  was  under  Napoleon. 

The  General  Council  of  the  Department.  —  The  legislative 
body  of  the  Department  is  the  General  Council,  which  is  made 
up  of  representatives  chosen,  one  from  each  canton,  by  universal 
sufi'rage.  Except  during  a  session  of  the  Chaml»ers,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  may  at  any  time  dissolve  the  General  Council 
of  a  Department  for  cause,  The  election  of  representatives  to  the 
General  Comicil,  like  the  election  of  deputies,  does  not  take  place 
upon  days  set  by  statute,  but  on  days  set  by  decree  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Councillors  are  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  one-half  of 
the  membership  of  the  Council  being  renewed  every  three  years. 
In  order  that  members  of  the  General  Council  may  be  in  fact 
representatives  of  at  least  a  respectable  number  of  the  voters  of 
the  cantons,  the  law  provides,  as  in  the  case  of  the  election  uf 
Deputies  (page  153),  that  no  one  shall  be  elected  on  a  first  ballot 
unless  voted  for  on  that  ballot  by  an  absolute  majority  in  a  poU' 
of  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  registered  voters.  Attention  having 
been  called  to  the  election  by  the  fiiilure  of  a  first  ballot,  a  plu- 
rality will  fluflice  to  elect  on  a  second.  In  case  of  a  tie,  the  older 
candidate  is  to  be  declared  elected* 

The  membership  of  the  Council  varies  in  the  several  Depart- 
ments, according  to  the  number  of  cantons,  from  seventeen  to 
sixty-eeven, 

The  Council  of  State  is  judge  of  the  validity  of  elections  to  its 
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membership,  and  a  seat  may  be  contested  on  the  initiative 
either  of  a  mefiil)er  of  the  ()mmeiJ,  the  Prefect^  or  a  coostituent 
of  the  meml)er  whose  rights  are  in  question,  or  a  defeated 
candidate. 

Thore  are  two  reguhir  sessions  of  the  General  Council  each 
year.  The  duration  of  both  is  limited  by  law :  for  the  tirst  to 
fifteen  days,  for  the  second  to  one  month.  Extra  sessions  of 
eight  days  may  lr>e  called  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  or  by 
the  Prefect  at  the  written  request  of  two-thirds  of  the  members. 
If  the  Council  in  any  case  outsit  its  legal  term,  it  may  be  dis- 
solved by  the  Prefect ;  if  it  overstep  its  jurisdiction  in  any  matter, 
its  acta  may  l>e  annulled  by  a  d^rree  of  the  President  Members 
are  liable  to  penalties  for  non-attendance  or  neglect  of  duty* 
They  are,  however,  on  the  other  baud,  paid  nothing  for  their 
servioes. 

At  the  iirst  regular  session  of  the  year  the  Council  considers 
general  business ;  at  the  second  and  longer  session  it  discusses 
the  budget  of  the  Depiirtmeut,  presented  V>y  the  Prefect,  and 
audits  the  accounts  of  the  year.  At  either  session  it  may  require 
from  the  Prefect  or  any  other  chief  of  the  departmental  service 
full  oral  or,  if  it  choose,  written  replies  to  all  questions  it  may 
have  to  ask  with  reference  to  the  administration. 

The  supervisory  and  regulative  jx)wers  of  the  General  Council 
are  of  considerable  importance ;  but  its  originating  powers  are 
of  the  most  resti-icted  kind.  It  has  the  right  to  appropriate 
certain  moneys  for  the  expenses  of  local  government,  but  it  has 
not  the  right  to  tax  for  any  purpose.  The  amount  iuid  the  source 
of  the  money  it  is  to  use  are  determined  by  the  Chambers  in 
Paris,  Even  such  narrowed  acts  of  appropriation  as  it  can  pass 
have  to  be  confirmed  by  presidential  decree*  Its  chief  functions 
are  directory,  not  originative.  It  sees  to  the  renting  and  main- 
tenance of  the  buildings  needed  for  its  own  use,  for  the  use  of  the 
Prefect  and  his  sulx^rdinates,  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  lot-al  courts  ;  it  votes  the  pay  of  the  police 
(j^eiidarmerie)  of  the  Department ;  provides  for  the  cost  of  print- 
ing the  election  lists  ;  supervises  the  administration  of  the  roads^ 
railroads,  and  public  works  of  the  Department ;  oversees  the  man- 
agement of  lunatic  asylums  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.     Most 
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important  of  all,  it  apportions  among  the  seveml  airondissemeiitB 
the  direct  taxes  anniinlly  voted  h>  the  Chatnliers. 

The  Departmental  Cammissioii. — During  the  intervals 
between  its  sessions,  the  Genenil  Couneil  is  represented  in  local 
admin iati-atioi)  by  a  committ^^e  of  its  own  mem}>ers  called  the 
Departmental  Commission,  which  it  elects  to  c^junsel  and  over- 
see the  Prefect,  The  powers  of  this  Commission,  however,  are 
merely  advisory. 

Central  Control  — The  most  noticeable  feature  of  this 
system  is  the  tutektge  in  which  local  bodies  and  the  individual 
citizen  himself  are  kept.  Fanes  compel  the  memljers  of  the  Gen- 
eral Cooncil  to  do  their  work,  and  then  every  step  of  that  work 
is  liable  to  be  revised  by  the  central  administmtion.  Irregulari- 
ties in  the  election  of  a  member  may  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  General  Council  by  the  Prefect,  as  well  as  by  its  own 
members  or  by  petition  from  the  constituency  affected.  If  the 
Council  overstep  the  limits  of  its  powers,  it  is  checked  by  decree 
of  the  President,  and  not  by  snch  a  challenging  of  its  acts  in  the 
courts  by  the  persons  affected  as,  in  EngliBh  ur  American  pr&c* 
tice,  strengthens  liberty  by  making  the  individual  alert  to  assert 
the  law  on  hia  own  Ijehalf,  instead  of  trusting  inertly  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  keep  all  things  in  order.  Even  expression  uf  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  General  Council  is  restricted*  It  may  express 
its  views  on  any  matter  affecting  local  or  general  interests,  *  if 
only  it  never  express  a  wish  which  has  a  political  character,' 

The  Arrondifisement  is  the  electoral  district  for  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  the  membei-s  of  the  Chamljer  of  Deputies  being 
elected,  as  we  have  seen,  not  *at  large,-  for  the  whole  Depart- 
ment, but  by  Arrondissements,  —  not  by  scrutin  d€  listen  that  is, 
but  by  scruHn  d'arrondisseTneiU  (page  152).  It  also  serves  as  a 
judicial  district  and  as  the  province  of  an  arrondissemental 
Council.  Its  chief  administrative  officer  is  a  Sub-Prefect.  The 
Council  of  the  Arrondissement  (canseil  tfarmndisaettient)^  elected 
from  the  Cantons,  like  the  General  Council  of  the  Departmentt 
has  no  more  imxjortant  function  than  that  of  sulidividing  among 
the  communes  the  quota  of  taxes  charged  to  the  Arrondissement, 
by  the  General  CounaiL  For  the  rest,  it  merely  gives  advice  to 
administrative  officers  appointed  by  the  ministers  in  Paris.     Ita 
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decisions  are  largely  eontroiled  by  the  Prefect,  and  may  be  an- 
nulled by  the  President  of  the  Reijublie. 

The  Canton  is  the  eleetorai  district  from  whir.li  membera 
are  chosen  to  the  General  Council  and  the  Council  of  the  Arron- 
dissement ;  it  marks  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  j 
it  ia  a  muster  district  for  the  army,  and  serves  as  a  territorial  unit 
of  organization  for  registration  and  for  the  de[>artmental  care  of 
roads  ;  but  it  has  no  atlministrative  organization  of  its  own.  It 
is  a  mere  region  of  eunvenient  size  for  electoral  and  like  purposes. 
The  G0inniim6)  unlike  the  ArTondissement  and  Canton,  is 
as  vital  an  organism  as  the  Department*  All  towns  are  Com- 
iQUues;  but  there  in,  of  course,  a  much  larger  immlier  of  rural 
than  of  town  Communes. 

There  are  36,229  Communes,  most  of  which  have  less  than 
1500  inhabitants  and  many  of  which  have  less  than  500,  One 
hundred  and  seventeen  have  more  than  20,000.  Every  city  of 
France,  except  Paris  and  Lyons,  is  organized  as  a  Commune. 

Paris  lias  its  special  form  of  administration,  which  differs  from 
that  of  all  the  other  cities  of  France.  It  has  no  mayor,  but  its 
ciiief  administrative  officials  are  two  Prefects  —  one,  the  Prefect 
of  the  Department  of  the  Heine,  which  embraces  Paris  and  the 
immediate  environs,  wlio  exercises  all  the  functions  of  a  mayor 
except  those  relating  to  police;  the  other,  the  Prefect  of  police. 
The  Municipal  Council  is  composed  of  eighty  members^  four  from 
each  of  the  twenty  Arrondiasements  into  which  the  city  is 
divided.  Elacli  Arroodissement  has  its  own  mayor,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  central  government. 

The  general  rule  of  French  administration  is  centralization,  the 
direct  representation  of  the  central  authority,  through  appointed 
officers^  in  every  grade  of  local  government,  and  the  ultimate 
dependence  of  all  bodies  and  otMcers  upon  the  ministers  in  Paris. 
In  one  particular  this  rule  is  departed  from  in  the  Commune. 
The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Commune,  tlie  mayor,  is  elected, 
not  appointed.  He  is  chosen  by  the  Municipal  Council  from 
among  its  own  members  and  is  given  one  or  more  assistants 
elected  in  the  same  way. 

Down  to  1874  the  mayors  of  the  more  populous  Communes 
were  appointed  by  tlie  authorities  in  Paris,  the  mayors  of  the 
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amaUer  Communea  b}-  the  Prefects.  Between  1831  and  1862  the 
thoice  of  the  ap|>oiiitiiig  power  was  (Mjntined  to  the  memljers  of 
the  Muidcipal  Councils ;  between  1852  and  1874  the  ehoice  might 
be  made  outside  those  bodies.  From  1874  to  1882  the  smaller 
Communes  elected  their  mayors,  indirectly  as  now.  Since  1882 
all  mayors  have  been  elected. 

The  Gommimal  Magistracy.  —  The  mayor  and  his  assist- 
ants do  not  constitute  an  executive  board  :  the  mayor's  assistants 
are  not  his  colleagues.  He  is  head  of  the  communal  government : 
they  have  their  duties  assigned  to  theui  by  him.  The  mayor  is 
responsible  to  the  central  administration  and  its  departmental 
representative,  the  Prefect.  Once  elected,  he  becomes  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior*  If  he  will  not  do  the 
things  which  the  laws  demand  of  him  in  this  capacity,  the  Prefect 
may  delegate  some  one  else  to  do  them,  or  even  do  them  himself 
instead.  For  causey  both  the  mayor  and  his  assistants  may  be 
suspended,  by  the  Prefect  for  one  mj^nth,  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  for  three  months,  and  all  their  acts  are  liable  to  be  set 
aside  either  by  Prefect  or  Minister.  They  may  even  be  removed 
by  the  Executive. 

In  case  of  a  removal  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Municipal  Council  to 
fill  the  vac^ancies,  and  to  fill  them  with  other  men ;  for  removal 
renders  the  mayor  or  his  assistants  ineligible  for  one  year. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  mayor  is  to  appoint  the  police  force  and 
other  subordinate  officers  of  the  Commune ;  but  in  Communes  of 
over  forty  thousand  inhabitants  the  mayor's  composition  of  the 
police  force  must  be  ratified  by  decree  of  the  President,  and  in 
other  Communes  all  his  appointmeiitfl  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
Prefect 

The  Municipal  CounciL  —  There  is  in  every  Commune  a 
Municipal  Council  (of  from  ten  to  thirty-six  members,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  Commune)  which  has,  besides -its  privilege  of 
electing  the  mayor  and  his  assistants,  pretty  much  the  same  place 
in  the  government  of  the  Commune  that  the  General  Council  has 
in  the  government  of  the  Department ;  and^  in  the  main,  a  like 
dependence  upon  the  approval  of  the  central  administration. 
Unlike  the  General  Council,  the  Municipal  Council  is  liable  to 
be  suspended  for  one  month  by  the  Prefect ;  like  the  General 
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Council,  it  may  be  dissolved  by  decree  of  the  President  passed 
in  the  Council  of  Ministera*  It  holds  four  regular  sessions  each 
year,  one  of  which  it  devotes  to  the  consideration  of  the  munici- 
pal budget,  which  is  presented  by  the  mayor.  Its  financial  ses- 
sion may  continue  six  weeks  ;  none  of  its  other  sessions  may  last 
more  than  fourteen  days.  The  mayor  aots  as  its  president,  ex- 
cept when  his  own  accounts  are  under  consideration. 

Neither  the  Munioiiml  Council  nor  the  Council  of  the  Arron- 
dissement  is  judge  of  the  validity  of  the  elections  of  its  members. 
Contested  election  cams  are  heard  by  the  Prefectural  Council 

Until  1831  the  Municipal  Council  was  chosen  by  the  Prefect 
from  a  list  of  qualified  persona  made  up  in  the  Commune.  Be- 
tween 1831  and  1848  its  members  were  elected  by  a  restricted 
suffrage.     8ince  1848  they  have  beeu  elected  by  universal  suffrage* 

In  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Municipal  Council,  its  place  may 
be  taken,  for  the  oversight  of  current  necessary  matters,  by  a 
delegation  of  from  three  to  seven  memberB  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Kepublic  to  act  till  another  election  can  be  had.  This 
delegation  cannot,  however,  take  upon  itself  more  than  the  merely 
directory  powers  of  the  CounciL 

Adminiatrative  Court! :  the  Council  of  State.  ^ — So  thorough 
is  the  differentiation  of  functions  in  France  that  actions  at  law 
arising  out  of  the  conduct  of  administration  are  instituted,  not  in 
the  regular  law  courts  connected  with  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
but  in  special  administrative  courts  connected  with  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior.  French  thought,  inherited  from  days  of  un- 
bounded royal  prerogative,  makes  sharp  separation  between 
Public  LaWy  which  concerns  the  action  of  the  government,  and 
Private  Law,  which  concerns  the  relations  of  individuals  to  one 
another.  The  ordinary  courts  will  determine  the  rights  of  an 
individual  when  they  concern  the  action  of  another  individual ; 
but  the  special  courts  of  the  administration  must  determine  the 
questions  involved  in  any  challenge  of  official  action,  —  in  any 
challenge  of  the  public  power.  (Oomp,  page  166.)  The  highest 
of  these  courts  is  the  Council  of  State,  which  is  composed  of  the 
ministers,  and  of  various  high  administrative  officera  of  the  per- 
manent service.  It  is  the  court  of  last  resort  on  administrative 
questions.     It  is  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  giving  advice  to 
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the  Chambers  or  to  the  goTernment  on  all  qu6Btioti3  afEecting  ad- 
miniatration  that  inay  be  referred  to  it. 

The  Prtfectnral  GouEcil.  —  Below  the  Council  of  State 
are  the  Prefectural  Coimcil,  a  Court  of  Revision,  a  Superior 
Council  of  Public  lostruetion,  and  a  Court  of  Audit.  These  are 
not  subordinate  to  each  other :  each  is  directly  subordinate  to  the 
Council  of  8tate*  The  Prefectural  Council  is  directly  associated 
with  tlie  Prefect  and  is  the  most  important  of  them.  It  has, 
amongst  other  weighty  functions,  that  of  determining  the  validity 
of  elections  to  the  Council  of  the  Arrondissement  and  to  the 
Municipal  Council.  For  the  rest,  it  has  jurisdiction  over  all  ad- 
ministrative questions,  and  over  all  conflicts  between  administra* 
tive  authority  ^d  private  rights.  Its  processes  of  trial  and 
adjudication  are  briefer  and  less  ejcpensive  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  law  courts.  In  almost  all  cases  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
Council  of  State. 

The  Prefect  is  the  legal  repreaentative  of  the  government  in  casai 
brought  before  the  Prefectural  CouDcil  ;  but  that  court  is  not  at  all  under 
hi«  dominanco.  It  is  c^^mposeti  of  permanent  judges,  one  of  whom«  at 
least,  \s  usually  of  long  administrntivt^  Hxperieni'e.  Its  members  are 
appointed,  and,  for  cause,  are  removable,  by  the  central  admiiihitration* 


The  Administration  of  Justick, 

Ordinary  Courti  of  Justice.  —  The  supreme  court  of  France 
is  the  Cassation  Court  {the  t'ourt,  that  is,  of  reversals  or  appeals) 
which  site  at  Paris.  Next  V»elow  it  in  rank  are  twenty-six  Courts 
of  Appeal,  the  jurisdiction  of  each  of  which  extends  over  several 
Departments.  These  hear  cases  brought  up  from  the  courts  of 
first  instance  which  sit  in  the  capital  towns  of  the  arrondisse- 
ments.  These  last  consider  cases  from  the  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
who  bold  court  for  the  ;idjudication  of  small  cases  in  the  cantons. 
By  decree  of  the  President,  passed  in  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
the  Senate  may  be  constituted  a  special  court  for  the  considera^ 
tion  of  questions  seeming  to  involve  the  safety  of  the  state ;  and 
such  questions  may  be  removed  by  the  same  authority  from  the 
ordinary  csourts* 

The  appointment  of  all  judges  rests  with  the  President^  or, 
mtber,  with  the  Minister  of  Justicje;    and  the  tenure  of  the 
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judicial  office^  except  in  the  case  of  Justifies  of  the  Peace,  is 
during  good  l>ehaviar.  In  the  case  of  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
tlie  Presitlt^nt  hits  power  tf»  remove. 

Jury  ConrtB.  —  In  Fraure,  the  ordinary  eivil  courts  are 
without  juries ;  the  judges  decide  all  questions  of  fact  as  well 
as  all  questions  of  law.  There  are,  however,  special  jury  courta 
(cours  ^asshes)  constituted  four  times  a  year  in  each  Department 
for  the  trial  of  crimes,  and  of  politifial  and  press  ofteiicea  j  and 
in  these  the  jury  is  sole  judge  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused  j  the  judges  determine  the  punishment* 

Tribimal  of  Conflicts.  —  Between  the  two  sets  of  courts, 
the  administrative  and  the  urdinary^  there  stands  a  Tribunal  of 
Conflicts,  whose  province  it  is  to  determine  to  which  jurisdiction, 
the  administrative  or  the  ordinary,  any  case  lielongs  whose  proper 
destination^  or  forum,  is  in  dispute.  This  Tribunal  consists  of  the 
Minister  of  Justit^e  as  presidentj  of  three  State  Councillors 
chosen  by  their  colleagues,  and  of  three  members  of  the  C'aasation 
Court  selected,  in  like  manner ^  by  their  fellow-judgea^  besides 
two  members  chosen  by  those  already  mentioned. 
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VIII. 


THE  GOVERNMENT   OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


I,  Central  Government. 


Origin  of  tlie  Eu^liah  Conatitntion.  —  The  history  of  gov- 
ern ment  in  Eiiglaiid  begins  with  the  primitive  politics  of  the 
Teutonic  races.  Those  great  raee  movements  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury which  put  tlie  Frank  into  the  Roman's  place  in  Gaul  put 
the  Angles  and  Saxons  in  the  place  of  the  Roman  in  Britain. 
The  first  Teutons  who  made  a  permanent  settlement  in  Britain 
(a,d.  449)  did  not  find  the  Roman  there;  the  imperial  legiona 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  island  almost  forty  years  before 
(a,d.  410)  to  serve  the  Empire  in  her  contest  with  invading 
hosts  nearer  home.  But  the  new-comers  from  the  lowlands 
about  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  found  there  many  splendid  and 
impressive  monuments  of  the  civilization  which  everywhere 
kept  company  with  Roman  dominion.  What  effect  these  evi* 
deaees  of  the  disphit^ed  system  of  Rome  may  have  had  upon 
the  rough  seamen  who  made  the  new  conquest,  or  how  much  of 
Roman  influence  may  have  remained  with  t-lie  people  of  Britain 
to  be  handed  on,  in  faint  reproduction,  to  fntiire  masters  of  the 
island,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  CerUinly,  however,  there  was 
nothing  of  Rome's  handiwork  in  the  forms  of  government  which 
the  Teutons  established  at  the  basis  of  English  politics.  Those 
forms  were  their  own.  They  were  reproductions,  as  nearly  as  the 
conditions  of  conquest  would  permit,  of  the  institutions  which 
the  Romans  had  seen  in  use  among  their  redoubtable  foes  beyond 
the  Rhine  before  ever  the  Empire  had  suffered  serious  inroad. 

Primitive  Tentonic  Institutions.  —  These  institutions  had 
none  of  the  national  character  which  they  were  in  the  course  of 
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time  to  acquire.  They  illustrated  the  well-known  historical  Be- 
quence,  in  which  locul  tribal  govemment  always  precedes  central 
oationai  govern  men  t  Men  governed  themselves  as  families  and 
small  communities  before  they  were  governed  as  nations.     For 

■  tlie  Germans  of  that  early  time  tbe  village  was  the  centre  of 
political  life  \  national  organization  they  at  first  scarcely  knew 
except  for  purposes  of  war ;  kingship  among  them  was  honorary 
and  typical  rather  than  real.     The  freemen  of  each  little  com- 

Imunity  in  times  of  peace  directed  their  own  affairs  with  quite 
absolute  freedom  in  village  meeting.  Even  in  war  each  freeman 
had  a  vote  in  the  distribution  of  lx>oty  and  c^uld  aet  his  owii  im- 
perative individuality'  as  a  more  or  less  effectual  check  upon  the 
wD fulness  of  his  commander  (pages  94-98).  A  very  fierce 
democratic  temper  seems  to  have  ruled  in  the  politics  of  that 
^k  rough  primitive  time.  And  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  this  temper 
^"  was  a  whit  abated  among  the  hardy  pirates^  as  tempestuous  as 
the  northern  waters  which  they  braved,  who  founded  new  trilml 
kingdoms  in  Britain  in  the  fifth  century. 

Inititmtional  Changat  effected  by  Conquest.  —  Concerte«l, 
organized  movements  for  eon  quest  did  the  same  thing  for  the 
Angles  and  Saxons  that  they  did  for  the  Franks  (page  102) : 
they  made  real  kingship  necessary  as  an  abiding  basis  for  national 
organization.  The  military  leader  was  of  necessity  constituted 
permanent  king,  the  same  coliesion  being  needed  to  follow  up 
and  enjoy  conquest  that  had  been  needed  to  effect  it.  But  the 
new  kingdoms  were  at  first  quite  small, — ^  small  as  the  island 
was,  it  held  many  snch,  ^and  the  internal  organization  of  the 
tribes  was  probably  not  deeply  affected  by  the  fact  that  a  throne 
bad  been  aet  up.  The  people  gathered,  as  was  their  long-time 
wont,  into  more  or  less  compact  but  always  small  communities, 
round  abont  the  homesteads  and  villages  the  Romans  had  built; 
enjoying  their  lands  according  to  some  system  of  ownership 
which  left  the  cliief  pastures  and  the  principal  water  supply 
open  to  use  by  all  and  reserved  only  the  arable  land  to  separate 
use  by  individuals.  Justice  and  government  still  proceeded,  as 
of  old,  at  first  hand,  from  the  meeting  of  village  freemen. 

The  Hundred-moot  and  the  Folk-moot.  —  But  there  was, 
besides,  a  wider  organization,  possessing  features  which  possiblj 
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1m()  not  Ihh^ti  quite  so  fully  and  a >nii metrically  developed  and 
illtllgmtiHi  in  e^irlier  practice*  CommunitieB  were  combined  into 
'hundfeds/  and  it  was  a  combijiation  of  *  hundreds/  donbtlesSi 
that  constituted  the  little  kingdoms  of  the  first  periods  of  Saxon 
dominion^  —  some  of  which  at  any  rate  became  the  '  shires '  or 
ootmtiea  of  the  later  times  when  all  England  was  united  under 
one  rule.  The  ^hundred,'  like  the  smaller  units  of  the  system, 
the  several  villages  or  communities,  had  its  *moot^  or  meeting, 
composed  of  the  priest,  the  reeve,  and  four  men  from  each 
township  within  its  limits.  The  principal  functions  of  this 
hundred-moot  were  those  of  a  court:  for  the  hundred  was  dis- 
tinctively a  judicial  rather  than  an  administrative  district.  Above 
the  hundred^moot,  at  the  top  of  the  primitive  system,  was  the 
general  folk-moot,  a  general  assembly  of  the*  freemen,  playing 
the  same  part  as  tribal  or  national  council  that  Tacitus  had 
seen  similar  assemblies  play  in  Germany  in  the  first  century. 

English  Kingdom  and  JSngUsh  County.  —  When  the  Eng- 
lish kingdoms  were  many,  each,  probably,  had  its  general  council, 
which  sat  under  the  presidency  of  the  king,  and  which  advised 
with  him  concerning  the  common  interests  with  some  at  least  of 
the  old  authoritativeness  which  its  conclusions  had  possessed  be- 
fore the  new  kingship  had  been  created.  When  England  had 
been  made  a  single  kingdom,  in  the  later  days  when  the  Norman 
conquest  was  drawing  near,  these  divisions  of  the  land,  these 
kingdoms  which  had  once  had  independent  political  life,  sank  to 
the  rdle  of  counties,  and  their  folk-moots,  which  had  once  been 
national  assemblies,  became  mere  shire-moots,  mere  county  courts, 
presided  over  by  the  sheriff  as  representative  of  the  king,  the 
bishop  as  representative  of  mother  Church,  and  the  ealdorman  as 
representative  of  the  tribe,  and  composed  of  the  landowners  of 
the  shire,  the  reeve,  priest,  and  four  men  from  each  township, 
twelve  representatives  from  each  hundred,  and  all  officials. 

The  Witenagemot.  —  National  authority,  meantime,  bad 
passed,  bo  far  as  it  had  passed  to  any  assembly,  to  an  assembly  of 
another  kind,  to  a  great  council  called  the  Witenacfemoty  or  Assem* 
b!y  of  the  Wise.  We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  exact 
character  of  this  famous  national  bo<ly;  but  we  are  probably 
warranted  in  concluding  that  it  was  formeil  more  or  less  closely 
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I  upon  the  model  of  the  assemblies  which  it  had  supplanted.  The 
national  councils  of  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  the  earlier  time, 
which  had  now  shrunk  into  mere  shire  courts,  handed  on  their 
functions  of  general  counsel,  and  in  theory  also,  it  luay  be,  their 
organization,  to  the  Witenagemot.  Possibly  it  was  within  the 
right  of  every  freeman  to  attend  and  vote  in  this  great  meeting 
of  the  nation ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  membership  was  limited^ 
apparently  from  the  first,  to  the  chief  men  of  the  shireg  and  of 
the  royal  household.  To  it  came  the  sheriffs,  the  ealdormen,  the 
bishops,  and  the  chief  officers  and  thegns  about  the  king-'s  person. 
When  the  king  wished  a  veritable  national  council  he  would 
sometimes  summon  the  moots  of  all  the  shires  to  meet  him  in 
grand  Mycelrgem6t  at  some  central  point  in  the  kingdom  and  de- 
clare their  assent  to  his  laws.  This  he  did  to  spare  himself  the 
trouble  of  taking  his  laws  to  each  shire  moot  in  turn,  as  it  had 
once  been  the  king's  custom  to  do. 

FowerB  of  the  Witenagemot.  --  The  powers  of  the  WUen- 
i;       ogemoi  were  very  great  indeed,  —  in  theory  always,  perhaps  at 
^ft  first  in  practice  also.     To  it  belonged  the  old  popular  prerogative 
^"  of  electing,  or  upon  occasion  deposing,  the  king.    It  gave  or  with- 
held its  consent  to  grants  of  the  public  land.    It  was  the  supreme 
court  of   the   kiogdom,  for   both   civil   and  criminal   cases.     It 
shared  with  the  king  the  lawmaking  and  ap|M)inting  power,  and 
j        joined  him  in  the  imposition  of  taxes.    As  the  king  grew  in  power 
I        and  influence,  the  cooperation  of  the  Witenanemoi  in  Judgment 
)^^  and  legislation  became  more  and  more  a  matter  of  form  only  j 
^■but  always  there  were  two  or  three  yearly  meetings  of  the  body, 
^^  and  its  action,  though  in  most  things  merely  formal  and  perfunc- 
^^  tory,  was  yet  a  necessary  and,  symbolically,  a  valuable   form, 
^■preserving,  as  it  did,  the  memory,  if  no  more,  of  the  nation's 
^^  freedom. 

The  Norman  FeudalizatiQn'  —  With  the  Norman  conquest 
came  profound  changes  in  the  government  of  England,  The  chief 
oMcers  of  the  shire  became  royal  officers  merely,  the  ecclesiasti- 
[  cal  authority  being  set  apart  to  itself,  and  the  ealdorman  being 
^Afhut  out  from  all  administrative  functions.  The  land  William 
^^confiscated  in  vast  quantitiea,  in  the  ruthless  thoroughness  of  his 
conquest,  because  of  the  stubborn  resistance  of  its  English  own 
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crs,  and  granted  away  in  new  estatea  to  Normans  or  to  submis-i 
sive    Englislimfin,  to   be   held   in  feudal    subjef;tion  to   himself. 
The  feudal  system,  so  familiar  to  the  hiatoriau  of  the  Continenttj 
with  its  separated  baronial  jurisdictions  and  its  personal  depend- 
encies of  vassal  upon  lord  and  of  lord  upon  overlord,  was  per- 
fected in  England  also.     Township  courts  in  most  places  gave 
way  to  baronial  courts ;  hundred-moots  lost  their  one-time  impor-* 
tanee ;  and  all  judicial  power  that  did  not  pass  into  the  hands  of 
feudal  lords  tended  to  pass  to  the  court  of  the  sheriff,  the  king's 
lieutenant  in  the  shire.     Still  William  kept  the  barons  under;  hej 
did  not  suffer  their  power  to  become  threatening  to  his  own,  butj 
kept  them  always  dependent  upon  himself  for  the  continued  exer- 
cise of  their  privileges. 

Tbe  Great  Council  of  the  Norman  Kings. — More  imiK)r-^ 
tant  still,  he  preserved,  with  modifications  to  suit  his  change  of 
system,  the  national  assembly  of  the  Saxon  polity.     He  claimed 
to  come  to  the  throne  by  natural  right  and  legal  succession,  nut 
by  conquest,  and  he  sought  to  continue,  so  far  as  might  be,  the 
constitution  under  which  he  claimed  succession.     He  sought  and 
obtained  formal  election  to  the  throne,  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  forms ;   and,  his  throne  secure,  he  | 
endeavored  to  rule  within  the  sanction  of  ancient  custom*     He 
maintained  the  WUenagemoL     But  its  character  greatly  changed  I 
under  his  hands.      Revolt  hardened  his  nile>  to  the  exclusion  | 
of  the  old  national  element  from  the  central  assembly  of  the] 
realm.     As  the  new  organization  of  the  country  assumed  a  feu- 
dal character  of  the  Norman  type,  that  new  character  became 
mirrored  in  the  composition  of  the  royal  council.     The  Jf^ce^ - 
gerndt  merged  in  the  Great  Council  (mcupium  or  commune  wn-l 
ctlium)  of  the  king's  tenants-in-chief.     To  it  came  at  first,  besides  I 
the  earls,  the  barons,  and  the  knights,  who  either  in  fact  or  in 
feudal  theory  held  their  lands  of  the  king,  the  archbishops  also, 
the  bishops,  and  the  abbots ;  subsequently »  however,  even  these 
ecclesiastical  members  were  admitted  only  as  barons,  as  holding 
land  of  the  king  and  so  members  of  the  feudal  hierarchy*     In 
theory,  it  would  seem,  every  landowner  was  entitled  to  claim  a  , 
seat  in  this  Council ;  it  was  meant  to  hold  the  place  of  a  national , 
assembly  which  could  speak  for  the  governing  classes;   but  in) 
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fact  only  the  greater  barons  and  cliurchmen  as  a  rule  attended, 
and  *  tenure  by  barony  '  became  at  length  the  only  valid  title  to 
membership.  The  development  of  the  Great  Council  of  the 
Korman  kings  is  the  central  subject  of  early  English  constitu- 
tional  history ;  for  from  it  rnay  be  said  to  liave  sprung  the  whole 
effective  organization  of  the  present  government  of  England.  Out 
of  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  one  process  or  another,  have  been 
evolved  Parliament,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  courts  of  law. 

The  Feudal  System  In  Ikigland.  —  England  waa  not  feudalized 
by  the  Normaim.  Feudalization  hi^d  grown  there  under  Saxon  and  Dane 
as  elsewliere  imder  Frank  and  Gotli.  Society  m  England »  as  on  the 
Continent,  had  divided  into  ranks  of  nobles,  freemen,  and  Klaves  bound 
together  by  personal  fettlty  and  the  principles  of  land  ownership.  What 
tha  Norman  ilirl  was  to  give  new  direction*  to  the  indigenous  growth  of 
feudalism.  The  system  had  not  gone  to  eneh  lengths  of  disintegration 
in  England  an  it  afr>er\vardH  went  on  the  Continent,  and  WilUam  the 
Conqueror's  first  care  when  compacting  hi«  power  in  the  inland  was  to 
subordinate  all  feudal  elements  jMjnnanently  lo  the  Crown,  He  saw  to 
it,  by  the  unhesitating  use  of  hia  gi-eat  power,  that  no  baron  should  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  king  without  wide  combination  with  other  barons, 
such  aa  watchful  kings  could  probably  always  prevent ;  ar\d  he  dulled 
the  edge  of  hostile  fc^eling  by  giving  to  the  greater  barons  of  the  kingdom 
a  function  of  weight  in  the  management  of  affairs  by  bringing  them  into 
peacefxil  and  le^timaU?  combination  in  the  Great  Council,  which  he  called 
together  tlu'ee  times  every  year,  and  whose  advice  be  never  refiwed  at 
least  to  hear.  The  Council  retained,  formally  at  any  rate,  the  right  to 
choose  the  king,  and  all  laws  were  declared  to  be  eoacted  by  and  with  its 
adrice  and  consent. 

Character  of  English  Inatitutional  Growth.  —  It  has  been 
noted  as  a  leading  eliamcteristic  of  the  constitutional  history  of 
England  that  her  political  institutions  have  been  incessantly  in 
process  of  development,  a  singular  continuity  marking  the  whole 
of  the  transition  from  her  moat  ancient  to  her  present  forms  of 
government  It  is  not  a  history  of  breaks  or  of  new  establish- 
ments, or  of  successive  new  creations  of  instrumentalities  of 
legislation  and  administration :  all  the  way  through  it  is  a  his- 
tory of  almost  insensible  change,  of  alow  modification,  and  of 
unforce4,  almost  of  unconscious,  development.  Very  great  con- 
trasts appear  between  the  character  of  her  government  in  one 
age  and  its  character  in  another  age  rlistant  one  or  more  cen- 
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turies  from  the  first;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  perceive  any 
alteration  at  all  when  comparison  is  made  from  generation  to 
generation.  Almost  no  changes  can  be  given  exact  dates :  each 
took  place  *  about '  such  and  such  a  year,  or  in  this  or  that  long 
reign.  The  whole  process,  therefore,  is  one  which  may  be  out* 
lined  in  brief  epitome :  its  stages  are  long,  its  features  large,  its 
details  unessential  to  clearness. 

The  Course  of  Development.  —  In  briefest  summary  the 
facts  are  these :  the  Great  (or  National)  Council  itself  became  the 
Parliament  of  the  realm ;  those  of  its  members^  as  originally  con- 
stituted, who  were  state  officers  and  chief  officials  of  the  court 
became  a  Permanent  royal  Council,  out  of  which,  in  course  of 
time  grew  the  more  modern  Privy  Council  and  at  length  the  Cab- 
inet ;  and  whose  members  of  the  Permanent  Council  whose  duties 
were  financial  and  judicial  gradually  drew  apart  from  the  rest  for 
the  exercise  of  their  functions,  their  work  being  finally  divided 
among  them  according  to  its  nature,  and  the  several  bodies  into 
which  they  thus  fell  apart  becoming,  in  the  end,  the  courts  of 
Exchequer,  of  Chancery,  and  of  common  law. 

The  Permanent  ConnciL  —  The  body  ol  state  and  court 
officers  whom  the  king  kept  always  about  him  as  his  *  Ordinary' 
or  Permanent  Council  were  originally  all  of  them  members  of  the 
Great  Council  and  seem  at  first  to  have  acted  as  a  sort-  of  "  com- 
mittee^ or  inner  circle,"  of  that  greater  body.  The  Great  Council 
met  but  three  times  in  the  year ;  its  organization  was  not  perma- 
nent j  its  membership  varied,  both  numerically  and  personally, 
from  year  to  year.  The  officers  of  the  permanent  service,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  always  within  easy  reach  of  consultation ;  they 
were  in  a  certain  sense  picked  men  out  of  the  larger  body  of  the 
national  Council ;  it  was  natural  that  they  should  be  consulted 
by  the  king  and  that  their  advice,  given  in  their  collective  ca- 
pacity as  a  smaller  council,  should  carry  with  it  the  weight  of 
their  connection  with  the  more  authoritative  Great  Council.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  at  any  rate,  they  acquired  powers  almost  coinci- 
dent with  those  of  the  national  body  it-self.  Their  powers  came, 
indeed,  to  possess  an  importance  superior  even  to  those  of  the 
more  august  assembly,  being  exercised  as  they  were,  not  int-er- 
mittently  or  occasionally,  but  continuously ;  not  with  a  mere  out- 
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Bide  acquaintance  with  the  posture  of  affairs,  but  with  an  inside 
itimacy  of  knowledge. 

Compoiition  of  Permanent  Council.  —  Under  the  Xor- 
lan  kings  the  membership  of  the  IVrnniiient  Council  consisted, 
Jusually,  of  the  two  archbishops  (of  Canterbury  and  of  York),  the 
Fusticiar,  the  Treasurer,  the  ChaneeUor,  the  Steward,  the  Mar- 
Bhall,  the  Chamberlain,  and  tlie  Butler,  with  the  occasional  addi- 
ion  of  other  officials,  such  as  the  king's  Sergeant,  and  of  such 
bishops  and  barons  as  the  sovereign  saw  fit  from  time  to  time  to 
iimmon.  There  was,  however,  no  fixed  rule  as  to  its  composition. 
*08sibly  every  baron,  as  a  member  of  the  Great  Council,  could,  if 
le  had  so  chosen,  have  attended  the  sittings  of  this  section  of  the 
rreat  Council  also,  which,  while  the  Great  Council  was  not  in 
'  session,  masqueraded  as  its  deputy  and  proxy.  Practically,  it 
would  seem  always,  as  a  rule,  to  have  lain  within  the  king's 
choice  to  constitute  it  how  he  would. 

The  Powers  of  the  Permaaent  Conneil  were  enormous: 
were  as  large  as  those  of  the  king  himself,  who  constituted  it 
his  administrative,  judicial,  and  legislative  agent.  Its  *'  work 
was  to  counsel  and  assist  the  king  in  the  execution  of  every 
power  of  the  crown  which  was  not  exercised  through  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  common  law";*  and  'Hhe  king  could  do  nearly 
every  act  in  his  Permanent  Council  of  great  men  which  he  could 
perform  when  surrounded  by  a  larger  number  of  his  nobles  \ 
except  impose  taxes  on  those  nobles  themselves.** '  But  the  Per- 
manent Council  very  early  ceased  to  act  as  a  whole  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  its  functions  alike.  Itself  a  committee,  it  presently, 
1  in  its  turn,  began  to  split  up  into  committees. 
f  The  Law  Courts.  —  Men  specially  leai'ned  in  the  law  were 

brought  into  its  membership,  the  later  kings  not  hesitatingi  when 
the  needs  of  the  service  demanded,  to  introduce  commoners, 
as  the  Council  drifted  away  from  even  its  nominal  connection  with 
the  Great  Council ;  and  to  these  the  Hiiancial  and  judicial  func- 
tions of  the  Crown  were  more  and  more  exclusively  entrusted, 
(Compare  page  141*)  It  wa^  not  long  before  (a)  a  separate  Court 
Exchequer,  which  was  at  first  charged  principally  with  the 

1  Stubhs,  ConatUtitional  History  of  Entfland^  Vol.  III.,  p.  252. 
*  A.  V.  Dicey »  The  PHvi/  CoiincU,  p.  iL 
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audit  of  finance  acooimtSy  had  been  permanently  assigned  its 
special  ^  barons  ^  as  Justices^  and  had  acquiretl  jurisdictioi]  over 
all  cases  in  whicE  the  king  wa8  directly  ecmeemed ;  {b)  another 
special  bench  of  judges  received,  as  a  CouH  of  Common  PkoM, 
jurisdiction  over  all  civil  cases  between  subject  and  sohjeet ;  (€:) 
still  another  came  to  figure  as  a  supreme  court,  or  Omtff  of  King" % 
Benchj  which  always  accompanied  the  sovereign  whererer  he 
went,  which  was  in  theory  presided  over  by  the  king  lumselly  and 
which  was  empowered  to  supervise  local  justice  and  itself  control 
all  cases  not  specially  set  a|)art  for  the  hearing  of  other  courts ;  and 
(d)  the  Chancellor,  who  had  once  been  merely  president,  in  the 
king's  absence,  of  the  Permanent  Council  when  it  heard  appeals 
in  its  judicial  capacity,  absorbed  to  himself,  in  his  Court  of 
Chancery f  the  whole  of  that  so-called  *  equitable  *  function  of  the 
Crown  by  virtue  of  which  the  king  granted  relief  to  suitors  for 
whose  cases  the  common  law  provided  no  adequate  process.  The 
Chancellorship  was  thus  put^in  the  way  of  attaining  to  its  later- 
day  partial  ascendency  over  the  '  courts  of  law.'  This  process  ot 
the  differentiation  and  development  of  the  courts  began  in  the  early 
years  of  the  twelfth  century  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  com* 
pleted  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth. 

Parliament.  —  Meantime  the  national  body»  the  Qr«at 
Council,  from  which  the  Permanent  Council  and  cxiurta  had  bseii 
derived,  had  had  its  own  expansions  and  changes  of  form  and  had 
taken  on  a  new  character  of  the  utmost  significance.  Not  greatly 
altered  in  its  composition  during  the  century  which  followed  the 
Norman  conquest,  the  Great  Council  was  profoundly  affected  by 
the  outcome  of  Magna  Charta  (a.d.  1215)  and  the  momentous 
oonstitational  struggles  which  followed  it  It  was  then  that  the 
principle  of  rejtresentcUion  was  first  introduced  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  Parliament  and  that  commoners  as  well  as  nobles  were 
pven  seats  in  the  national  assembly.  The  archbishops,  bishops^ 
and  abbots  attended  as  of  course^  as  always  before,  and  the  earls 
and  greater  barons  held  themselves  equally  entitled  to  be  sum* 
moniKl  always  by  special  personal  summons ;  but  the  lesser  baroniy 
who  formerly  had  been  called  to  the  Council,  not  by  personal 
iuuiiiiotiHp  but  only  by  a  general  summons  addressed  to  them^ 
tJung  with  all  tenants-in^;hiefj  through  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties, 
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had  given  over  attending  because  of  the  expense  and  inconven* 
ience  of  the  privilege,  and  were  accordingly  no  longer  called* 
Their  place  was  filled  by  representation.  Writs  addressed  to  the 
sheriffs  commanded  the  election  of  representatives  of  the  lower 
clergy  and,  more  important  still,  of  representatives  (knights)  ol 
the  shires  aod  (burgesses)  of  the  towns.  The  Parliament  which 
Edward  I*  summoned  in  1295  contained  all  these  elements  and  es- 
tablished the  type  for  the  composition  of  all  future  Parliaments. 

In  tlie  fourteenth  clause  of  Magna  Charta  John  waa  made  to 
promiae  that,  besidea  autmnoning  the  archbishops,  bishopa,  abbata,  earbi, 
and  greater  baroBS  severally,  by  special  perm>nal  letters,  he  would  suna- 
moB  all  lesser  barona  also  by  a  general  summonB,  tlirough  the  sherlfls  and 
baUi£t8.     But  this  general  summons  failed  of  the  desired  effect. 

Kepresentalives  from  the  towns  were  summoned  first  in  1266  by 
Earl  Simon  of  Monifort,  who  knew  that  he  could  count  upon  the  support 
of  the  commons  of  England  in  his  contefit  with  the  king,  Henry  111,,  and 
who  called  burgesses  to  the  Parliament  which  he  constituted  during  the 
brief  period  of  his  supremacy  in  order  to  give  open  proof  of  that  support. 
Edward  I*  followed  Montfort.^8  example  in  r295»  not  because  he  was  de» 
liberately  minded  to  form  a  truly  representative  assembly  as  a  wise  step 
in  constitutional  development,  but  because  he  wauled  money  and  knew 
that  taxes  would  be  most  readily  paid  if  voted  by  an  assembly  represent' 
ing  all  classes. 

Representatives  from  the  ehirea  (knights)  had  often  been  called 
to  Parliament  before  126&.  Step  by  step»  first  one  element  of  the  nation 
and  then  another  had  been  introduced  into  Parliament;  first  the  lesser 
barons,  by  general  summons,  ^ — only,  however,  to  drop  out  again,  —  then 
the  gentry  of  the  shirea  by  election  in  the  counties,  finally  the  burgherB 
of  the  towns  by  similar  election  in  county  court* 

Genesis  of  the  Two  Houses*  -^  Such  a  body  as  the  Parlia- 
ment summoned  by  Edward  was,  however,  too  conglomerate,  too 
little  homogeneous  to  hold  together.  It  did  not  long  act  as  a  single 
assembly ;  but  presently  fell  apart  into  two  '  houses/  Had  the 
lower  clergy  continued  to  claim  representation,  there  might  and 
probably  would  have  been  three  houses  instead  of  two*  But, 
instead  of  setting  up  a  separate  house  in  the  civil  Parliament,  the 
clergy  drew  apart  for  the  creation  of  an  entirely  distinct  body, 
which,  under  the  name  of  ^Convocation/  was  to  constitute  a 
separate  ecclesiastical  parliament,  devoting  itself  exclusively  to 
the  government  of  the  Church.     Their  share  in  the  management 
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of  temporal  affairs  they  left  altogether  to  the '  spiritual  lords,*  the 
few  greater  magnates  of  the  Church  who  retained  their  places  in 
the  national  eoimcil,  and  to  such  lay  representatives  as  the  clergy 
could  assist  in  electing  to  the  lower  house. 

There  were  left,  therefore,  in  Parliament  two  main 
elements,  lords  and  commoners.  The  lords,  to  whom  the  arch« 
bbhops,  bishops,  and  abbots  adhered  by  immemorial  wont,  formed 
a  house  to  themselves,  the  House  of  Lords.  The  commoners 
from  the  towns,  who  were  soon  joined  by  the  middle  order  of 
gentry,  the  knights  of  the  shires,  who  were  neither  great  lords 
summoned  by  personal  summons  nor  yet  commoners,  formed  the 
other  house,  the  House  of  Commons.  These  changes  also  were 
completed  by  the  middle  of  the  fourt-eenth  century.  Parliament 
was  by  that  time,  outwardly,  just  what  it  is  now. 

The  Privy  Council.  ^-  The  Great  Council  and  its  direct 
heir,  Parliameot,  were  not  a  little  jealous  of  the  enormous  powers 
wielded  by  the  preferred  counsellors  of  the  king  whom  he  main- 
tained in  permanent  relations  of  confidence  with  himself,  and 
through  whom  he  suffered  to  be  exercised  some  of  the  greatest 
of  the  royal  prerogatives.  Especially  did  the  arrangement  seem 
obnoxious  when  the  vitality  of  the  Permanent  Council  passed 
to  a  still  smaller  *  Privy  *  Council  This  body  was  to  the  Per- 
manent Council  what  the  Permanent  Council  had  been  to  the 
Great  Council.  It  was  still  another  "  inner  circle."  It  emerged 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (1422-1461).  The  Permanent 
Council  had  become  too  large  and  unwieldy  for  the  continuance 
of  its  intimate  relations  with  the  sovereign ;  it  could  no  longer 
be  used  as  a  whole  for  purposes  of  privale  advice  and  resolution ; 
and  the  king  separated  from  the  '  ordinary '  councillors  certain 
selected  men  whom  he  constituted  his  Privy  Council,  binding 
them  to  himself  by  special  oaths  of  fidelity  and  secrecy*  Prom 
that  moment  the  Permanent  Council  was  virtually  superseded,  and 
the  Privy  Council  became  the  chief  administrative  and  govern- 
ing body  of  the  realm. 

The  Privy  Cooncil  assumes  Judicial  Powers.  —  Many  of 
the  judicial  prerogatives  which  really  belonged  to  t)ie  king  when 
sitting  in  his  Great  Council,  or  Parliament,  had  been  claimed  fof 
the  king's  Permanent  Conneil:   hence  the  distinct  law  courts 
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which  were  developed  from  its  midst  (sec.  847) ;  and  the  same 
rights  of  exercising  the  powers  of  a  court  which  had  been 
assumed  by  the  Permanent  Council  were  in  the  later  time  arro- 
gated to  itself  by  the  Permanent  Councirs  proxy,  the  Privy 
Council.  Out  of  it  came,  in  course  of  time,  the  well-remembered 
Council  of  the  North,  tlie  hated  Star  Chamber,  and  the  odious 
High  Commission  Court,  which  were  not  abolished  until  1641, 
when  that  great  revolution  had  fairly  set  in,  which  was  to  crush 
arbitrary  executive  power  forever  in  England,  and  to  usiier  in  the 
complete  supreuuiiy  of  Parliament. 

Origin  of  the  Cabinet.  —  Meanwhile,  long  before  the  parliar 
mentary  wars  luid  come  to  a  head,  the  same  causes  that  had 
produced  tlie  Permanent  and  Privy  Councils  had  again  asserted 
their  strength  and  produced  the  Cabinet^  still  a  third  "  inner 
circle,"  this  time  of  the  Privy  Council ;  a  small  body  selected  for"' 
special  confidence  by  the  king  from  the  general  body  of  his 
counsellors,  and  meeting  him,  not  in  the  larger  council  chamber, 
but  in  a  'cabinet,'  or  smaller  room,  apartj)  The  Privy  Council 
had,  in  its  turn,  become  "too  large  for  despatch  and  secrecy* 
The  rank  of  Privy  Councillor  was  often  bestowed  as  an  honorary 
distinction  on  persons  to  whom  nothing  was  confided,  and  whose 
opinion  was  never  asked.  ||The  Sovereign,  on  the  most  important 
occasions,  resorted  for  advice  to  a  small  knot  of  leading  ministers. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  course  were  early 
pointed  out  by  Bacon,  with  his  usual  judgment  and  sagacity;  but 
it  was  not  till  after  the  Restoration  that  the  interior  Council 
began  to  attract  general  notice.  During  many  years  old-fashioned 
politicians  continued  to  regard  the  Cabinet  as  an  unconstitutional 
and  dangerous  board.  ^Nevertheless,  it  constantly  became  more 
and  more  important.  It  at  length  drew  to  itself  the  chief  execu- 
tive power,  and  has  now  been  regarded  during  several  generations 
as  an  essential  part  of  our  polity.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  still 
continues  to  be  altogether  unknown  to  the  law.  The  names  of 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  compose  it  are  never  officially 
announced  to  the  public  j  no  record  is  kept  of  its  meetings  and 
resolutions;  nor  has  its  existence  ever  been  recognized  by  any 
Act  of  Parliament" '    M 


*  BCacaul&y,  Historu  of  England,  Vol  I.,  pp.  197, 198  (Harper*8  ed,,  184d) 
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The  Development  of  tlie  Gabmet.  —  The  Cabinet  first  comes 
diatinctly  into  public  view  as  a  preferred  candidate  for  the  highest 
executive  place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is  now  the  central 
body  of  the  English  Constitution.  The  steps  by  which  it  ap- 
proached its  present  position  are  thus  summarized  by  a  distin- 
guished  English  writer:  — 

"  (1)  First  we  find  the  Cabinet  appearing  in  the  shape  of  a 
small,  informal,  irregular  Camarilla^  selected  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Sovereign  from  the  larger  body  of  the  Privy  Council,  con- 
sulted by  and  privately  advising  the  Crown,  but  with  no  power 
to  take  any  resolutions  of  State,  or  perform  any  act  of  government 
without  the  assent  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  not  as  yet  even 
commonly  known  by  its  present  name.  This  was  its  condition 
anterior  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

"  (2)  Then  succeeds  a  second  period,  during  which  tliis  Coun- 
cil of  advice  obtains  its  distinctive  title  of  Cabinet,  but  without 
ftcquiring  any  recognized  status,  or  pennanently  displacing  the 
Privy  Council  from  its  position  of  de  f(icto  as  well  as  de  jure  the 
only  authoritative  body  of  advisers  of  the  Crown.  (Beign  of 
Charles  L  aiul  Charles  II.,  the  latter  of  whom  governed  during 
a  part  uf  his  reign  by  means  of  a  Cabinet,  and  towards  its  close 
through  a  *  reconstructed '  Privy  Council) 

"  (3)  A  third  period,  commencing  with  the  formation  by 
William  III."  of  a  ministry  representing,  not  several  parties, 
as  often  before,  but  the  party  predominant  in  the  state,  "the 
first  ministry  approaching  the  modern  type.  The  Cabinet, 
though  still  remaining,  as  it  remains  to  this  day,  unknown  to 
the  Constitution,"'  had  ^^now  become  de  factOf  though  not  dejur€f 
the  real  and  sole  supreme  consultative  council  and  executive  au- 
thority in  the  State."  It  was  **  still,  however,  regarded  with 
]ealousy,  and  the  full  realization  of  the  modern  theory  of  minis- 
terial responsibility,  by  the  admission  of  its  members  to  a  seat  in 
Parliament,"  was  "  only  by  degrees  effected. 

'*  (4)  Finally,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
political  conception  of  the  Cabinet  as  a  body, — ^^  necessarily  con* 
sisting  (a)  of  members  of  the  Legislature  (b)  of  the  same  politi* 
eal  views,  and  chosen  from  the  party  possessing  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  (c)  prosecuting  a  concerted  policjr  $  (cQ 
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tinder  a  common  responsibility  to  be  signified  by  collective  resig 
nation  in  the  event  of  parliamentary  censure;  and  (e)  acknow 
ledging  a  common  subordination  to  one  chief  minister,  —  took 
definitive  shape  in  our  modern  theory  of  the  Constitution,  and 
so  remains  to  tlie  present  day/' ' 

Farliaineiit  and  the  Ministert.  —  The  principles  concern- 
ing the  composition  of  the  modern  Cabinets  which  are  stated  in 
this  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  TrailFs  summary  may  be  said  to  have 
been  slowly  developed  out  of  the  once  changeful  relations  between 
Parliament  and  the  ministers  of  the  Crown*  As  I  have  said  (page 
1B8),  the  national  council  very  early  developed  a  profound  jeal- 
ousy of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  small  and  private  council 
of  state  and  court  officials  which  the  king  associated  with  himself 
in  the  exercise  of  his  great  prerogatives.  By  every  means  it 
sought  to  control  the  ministers.  Abandoning  very  soon,  as  revo- 
lutionary, all  efforts  to  hold  the  king  himself  personally  respon- 
sible for  executive  attts,  Parliament  early  accepted  the  theory  that 
the  king  could  do  no  wrong ;  that  breaches  of  law  and  of  right 
committed  by  the  government  were  committed  always,  —  so  the 
theory  ran,  —  by  the  vicious  advice  of  the  king's  personal  advisers; 
they  could  do  wrong  (here  the  theory  shaded  off  into  fact),  and 
they  should  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  wrong  done.  So  early 
as  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Great  Council  deposed  Wil- 
Ham  Longehamp,  Justiciar  and  Chancellor  of  Richard  I.,  for  abuse 
of  power.  During  the  fourteenth  century  Parliament  claimed  and 
once  or  twice  exercised  the  right  to  appoint  ministers  and  judges; 
it  beheaded  Edward  II, *s  Treasurer  aud  imprisoned  Ms  Chancel- 
lor for  their  part  in  Edward's  illegal  acts ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
century  (1386)  it  impeached  Mickael  de  la  Pole,  Richard  XL's 
minister,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  plead  the 
king's  direct  commands  in  justification  of  what  he  had  done.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  a  new  ground  of  impeachment  was  added. 
From  that  time  out,  ministers  were  held  responsible,  by  the  se- 
vere processes  of  trial  by  Parliament  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, not  only  for  illegal,  but  also  for  bad  advice  to  the 
Crown,  for  gross  mistakes  of  policy  as  well  as  for  overt  breachei 
of  law  and  of  constitutional  rights. 

1  a  D.  Tram,  Central  Government  (English  Citizen  Series),  pp.  23-fi. 
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Diaappearanoe  of  Impeachment.  —  The  Act  of  Settlement 
and  the  policy  of  William  and  Mary  inaugurated,  however,  the 
final  period  of  Parliament's  supremacy.  Parliament's  preferences 
began  to  be  regarded  habitually  in  the  choice  of  ministers,  and 
impeachment,  consequently,  began  gradually  to  fall  into  disuse^ 
Its  place  was  taken  by  parliamentary  votes,  —  finally  by  votes  of 
the  House  of  Commons  alone.  Ministers  who  cannot  command  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  measures  which  they 
propose  resign,  and  Parliament  has  its  own  way  concerning  the 
conduct  of  the  government 

The  Executive.  —  The  Executive,  under  the  English  sys. 
tern,  so  far  as  it  may  be  described  at  once  briefly  and  correctly, 
may  be  said  to  consist,  thereforCi  of  the  Sovereign  and  a  Cabinet 
of  ministers  appointed  with  the  Sovereign's  formal  consent.  All 
real  authority  is  with  the  Cabinet;  though  the  ministers  are,  in 
law,  only  the  Sovereign's  advisers,  and  the  government  is  con- 
ducted in  the  Sovereign's  name.  The  true  place  of  the  Sovereign 
in  the  system  is  that  of  an  honored  and  influential  hereditary 
couocillor^  to  whose  advice  an  exalted  title  and  a  constant  famili- 
arity with  the  greater  affairs  of  state  lend  a  peculiar  weight. 
The  king  *  is  in  fact,  though  of  course  not  in  legal  theory,  a 
permanent  minister,  differing  from  the  other  ministers  chiefly 
in  not  being  responsible  to  Parliament  for  his  acts,  and  on  that 
account  less  powerful  than  they. 

/  The  Sovereign  ta  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  because  Oeotge  L 

could  not  apeak  English*  Until  the  accessioB  of  George  T.  the  king  always 
attended  Cabinet  councils ;  George  did  not  do  so  because  he  could  not 
either  understaufi  or  be  understood  in  the  discussions  of  the  minlsteti, 
Since  his  time,  therefore^  the  Sovereign  has  not  sat  with  the  Cabinet.  A 
similar  example  of  the  interesting  ea^e  with  which  men  of  our  race  establish 
and  observe  precedents  is  to  be  found  in  the  practice  on  the  part  of  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  of  sending  written  messages  to  CoogresSi 
L  Washington  and  John  Adams  addressed  Congre»8  in  person  on  public 
aCfatrs ;  but  JeCFerson,  the  third  rresident,  was  not  an  easy  speaker,  and 
preferred  to  send  a  written  message.  Subseipient  Presidents  followed  his 
example  is  of  course.    Hence  a  sacred  rule  of  constitutional  action!  ^ 

I  A  rule  which  President  Wilson,  lilmself,  was  the  first  Preddent  to  violate. 
He  has  never  sent  a  written  messa^  to  the  Congress,  but  has  alwajrs  ad« 
dresMd  it  in  person. 
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Position  of  the  Cabinet.  ~^The  Cabinet  consists  of  the^ 
principal  ministers  of  state  and  has  reached  its  present  position  / 
of  power  in   the   government   because   of  its   responsibility  to  i 
Parliament/f  The  chief  interest  of  English  constitutional   his-^ 
tory  centres    in    the  struggle   of    Parliament    to  establish    its 
supremacy  over  all  other  authorities  in  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment;  that  struggle  issued  in  the  last  century  in  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  Parliament;  it  has  reached  its  farthest  logical 
consequence  in  1911    in    the    concentration   of    parliamentary 
authority  in   the   popular  house  of  Parliament,  the   House  of 
Commons.     Parliament  always  claimed   the   right   to   direct   in 
the  name  of  the  people,  of  the  nation ;  that  was  the  solid  basis 
of  all  its  pretensions ;  and  so  soon  as  reforms  in  the  composition 
of  the  House  of  Commons  had  niadtj  it  truly  representative  of 
the  people,  the  House  of  Lords,  which  represents  the  hereditary, 
not  the  representittive,  principle,  necessarily  lost  some  part  of  its 
political  authority*     It  is  constantly  recruited,  by  the  creation  of 
peerages,  from  all  classes  of  successful  men,  scientists,  manufac- 
turers, lawyers,  diplomatists,  journalists,  poets  ;  but  it  is  recruited  ■ 
by  appointment,  not  by  election ;  its  votes  are  not  controlled  by 
the  electorate ;  and  precedence  in  affairs  has  fallen  to  the  people's 
chamber. 

Appointment  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers The  responsi-'^ 

bility  of  the  miDisters  to  Parliament  constitutes  their  strength 
because  it  makes  theni  the  agents  of  Parliament :  and  the  agents 
ot  a  sovereign  authority  virtually  share  its  sovereignty.  The 
king  appoints  only  such  ministers  as  have  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  J  and  he  does  it  in  this  way:  he  sends  for 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  political  party  which  has  the  major- 
ity in  the  House  of  Commons  and  asks  him  to  form  a  Cabinet. 
If  this  leader  thinks  that  his  party  will  approve  of  his  assuming 
such  a  responsibility,  he  accepts  the  commission,  and,  usually 
after  due  eon.snltation  with  other  prominent  members  of  his 
part)%  gives  to  the  Sovereign  a  lii^t  of  the  men  whom  hu  recom- 
mends for  appointment  to  the  chief  offices  of  state.  These  the 
Sovereign  appoints  and  commissions  as  of  course.  They  are 
always  men  chosen  from  amung  the  members  of  both  houses  of 
Parliament,  and  generally  because  they  have  proved  there  their  /^ 
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ability  to  lead.  They  have,  so  to  say,  chosen  themselves  by 
career  of  steady  success  in  the  debates  of  the  Houses :  they  hare 
come  to  the  front  hy  their  own  efforts,  by  force  of  their  own  abil- 
ity, and  usually  represent  tried  parliamentary  capacity.  Such 
capacity  is  necessary  for  their  success  as  ministers  ;  for,  after  they 
have  entered  tlie  Cabinet,  they  constitute,  in  effect,  a  committee 
of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  commissioned  to  lead 
Parliament  in  debate  and  legislation,  to  keep  it,  —  and,  through 
it,  the  country  at  large,  —  informed  concerning  all  important 
affairs  of  state  which  can  prudently  be  made  public,  and  to  carry 
out  in  the  conduct  of  the  government  the  policy  approved  of  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Compoaition  of  the  Cabinet.  -^^The  Cabinet  does  not  con- 
sist invariably  of   tlie  same   mimljer  of  mimstera.     Until   1916 
eleven  officials  always  have  had  seats  in  it;  namely |  the  First  I 
Lord  of  the  Treasury^  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  President  of  [ 
the  Councilj  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  (rhaucellor  of  the  Exchequer,  j 
the  five  Secretaries  of  State   (for  Home   Affairs,   for  Foreign  j 
Affairs,  for  the  Colonies,  for  India,  and  for  War),  and  the  First  I 
Lord  of   the  Admii-alt^'^  To  these  were  genenilly  added   from  J 
three  to  six  others,  according  to  circumstances  :    often,  for  in- 
stance, the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  generally  of  late  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  frequently  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government   Board.      The   general   rule  which   governed  these 
additions  was,  tliat  every  interest  which  was  likely  to  be  promi- 
nent in  the  debates  aud  prweedings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
ought  to  have  a  Cabinet  minister  t*j  spciik  for  it  and  to  offer  to 
the  House  responsible  advic/C.     When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  became 
Prime  Minister  in  December,  1916,  he  formed  a  War  Cabinet  of 
five    memljers,   expanded   to    six   in   1917    with  an    occasional 
seventh,  but  did  not  include  any  of  the  principal  Secrotaries 
of  State.     Three  members   of   the  War  Cabinet  are  ministerd* 
'  without  Portfolio/     The  word  <  Ministry  *  is  of  wider  meaning 
than  the  word  *  Cabinet*    The  *  Ministry '  consists  of  all  those 
executive  officers  who  have  seats  in  Parliament    These  are  the 
*  political '  officers,  who  are  expected  to  resign  their  offices  when 
the  Cabinet  is  defeated  in  the  Commons.     But  not  all  of  then 
are  members  of  the  Cabinet*     The  Coalition  Cabinet  of  Mr*  i 
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Asqxiith  in  1916  consieted  of  twenty-three  persons ;  but  besides 

I  these  there  are  some  forty-five  non-Cabinet  ministers  in  Parlia- 
ment. (Compare  p.  202.) 
No  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  may  aceept  office  with- 
•out  the  approval  of  his  constituents.  Upon  receiving  an  appoint- 
ment as  minister  he  must  resign  his  seat  in  the  House  and  seek 
reflection,  as  representative  plus  minister, i     The  whole  matter  is 

■  merely  formal ^  however^  in  most  cases.  The  opposite  party  do 
nut  usually,  under  such  circumsttmces,  contei>t  the  seat  a  second 
time,  and  the  minister  is  ret^lected  without  opposition, 

I  The  custom  of  the  Sovereign's  selecting  only  the  chief  minister 
and  intmsting  him  with  the  formation  of  a  ministry  also,  as  well 
as  the  Sovereigira  absence  f  rt)iu  Cabinet  meetings,  originated  with 
George  I,,  who  did  not  know  enough  of  English  public  men  to 
choose  all  the  ministers,  and  so  left  the  choice  to  Walpole. 

This  method  of  forming  a  ministry  is  the  outcome  of  Par* 
liament^s  efforts  to  hold  the  king^s  muiisters  to  a  strict  responsi- 
bility to  itself.  None  but  nieral)ers  of  their  own  party  would  suit 
■  the  majority  in  Parliameot  as  ministers  j  and  sijiee  the  ministers 
have  to  explain  and  excuse  their  policy  to  the  Houses  it  is  best 
that  they  should  b©  members  of  the  Houses  with  the  full  privi- 
leges of  the  floor.  Only  by  such  an  arrangement  could  the  full 
harmony  desired  between  Parliament  and  the  niLuisters  be  maiii- 
^ft'tained:  by  face  to  face  iiiterronrse, 

^^^  MiniBterial  EespoEsibility,  —  If  the  ministers  are  defeated 

on  any  important  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  if  any 

ITOte  of  censure  is  passed  upon  them  in  that  House,  they  must 
resign,] —  such  is  the  command  of  precedent,  —  and  another  min- 
istry must  be  formed  which  is  in  accord  with  the  new  majority. 
The  ministers  must  resign  together   because   the   best  form  of 

■  responsibility  for  their  conduct  of  the  government  can  be  secnred 
only  when  their  measures  are  taken  in  concert,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  cheated  of  all  real  control  of  them  if  they 
could,  upon  each  utterance  of  its  condemnation  of  an  executive 
act,  or  upon  each  rejection  by  it  of  a  measure  proposed  or  sup. 
ported  by  them,  '  throw  overboard '  only  those  of  their  number 
j,       whose  departments  were  most  particularly  affected  by  the  vote, 

^H       1  Thia  re^uireineDt  has  been  waived  by  acts  of  Parliament  during  the  war. 
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and  so  keep  substantially  the  same  body  of  men  in  office.  If 
a  defeated  or  censtired  ministry  tliink  that  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  in  its  adverse  vote  has  not  really  spoken  the  opinion  of 
the  oonatituencies,  they  can  advise  the  Sovereign  to  dissolve  the 
House  and  order  a  new  election  ;  that  advit/e  must  be  taken  by 
the  Sovereign;  and  the  ministers  stand  or  fail  according  to  the 
disposition  of  the  new  House  towards  them. 

It  should  be  added  that  exceptional  ciises  do  sometimes  arise 
in  which  responsibility  for  an  objectionable  course  of  action  can 
be  so  plainly  and  directly  fixed  upon  a  particular  minister,  who 
has  acted,  it  may  be,  without  the  eoncurrence,  possibly  without 
the  knowledge,  of  his  colleagues,  that  his  sepanite  dismissal 
from  office  is  recognizetl  as  the  only  proper  remedy.  A  notable 
instance  of  tWs  sort  arose  in  England  in  1851,  when  Lord  Palm- 
erston,  then  foreign  secretary,  was  dismissed  frum  othce  for 
adding  to  various  other  a^ts  of  too  great  independence  an  un. 
authorized  expression  of  approval  of  the  coup  (V4t€U  of   Louis 

I  Napoleon  in  France. 

[y/  Legal  Stattu  of  tlie  Cabinet  —  The    peculiar  historical 

origin  L>f  tlitf  Cabhu^t  a]>pears  in  a  statement  of  its  position  before 
the  law.  As  we  have  seen  (page  189),  it  is  not  a  body  recognized 
by  law:  its  existence,  like  the  existence  of  not  a  few  other  politi- 
cal institutions  in  England,  is  only  citstomary.  The  particular 
ministers  who  form  the  Cabinet  have  the  legal  right  to  be  the 
exclusive  advisers  of  the  Crowu.  —  that  is,  the  sole  executive 
power,  —  only  by  virtue  of  their  memliership  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. They  must  all  be  sworn  into  the  membership  of  that  body 
before  they  can  act  as  confidential  servants  of  the  Sovereign. 
The  Privy  Couucd  itself,  however  (as  a  whole,  that  is),  has  not 
been  asked  for  political  advice  for  two  centuries.  It  takes  no 
part  whatever  in  the  function  which  certain  ministers  exercise  by 
virtue  of  belonging  to  it ;  it  is  not  responsible  for  the  advice  they 
give ;  and  it  cannot  in  any  way  control  that  adviee.  Membership 
of  the  Privy  Council,  moreover,  is  for  life.  The  leaders  of  the 
minority  in  the  Commons,  having  themselves  once  been  minis- 
ters, are  still  members  of  the  Council  and  have  still  the  same 
legcd  right  to  advise  the  Crown, 
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r  Initiative  of  the  Cabinet  in  Leg ialation,  —  Having  inher- 

ited the  right  of  initiatiye  in  le^ifislatioii  whieli  oiice  belonged  to 
the  Crown,  the   Cabinet  sluipe   ami    direct   the  business  of  tka 
pouaes.     MostoTtEetime  of  Parliament  is  oceupied  by  the  con- 
deration  of  measures  which  they  hav^e  prepared  imd  introduced  j 
1st  every  step  in  the  proeedure  juf  the  Houses  it  is  tlie  duty  of  the 
[xninisters  to  guide  and  facilitate  business* 

I  ^  The  Prime  Minister,  —  *  Consistency  in  policy  and  vigor  in 

Iministratioa '  on  tlie  p;trt  of  the  Cabinet  are  obtained  by  its 

I  organization  under  the  authority  of  one  *  First  ^  >linister.     This 

^ Prime  Minister  generally  holds  the  office  of  First^o^of  the 

Treasury,  thongh  it  is  witkiu  his  choice  to  hold  another,  if  he  will, 

ItisnoEtlie  office  which  gives  him  primacy  in  the  Cabinet,  but 

recognized  weight  ay  leader  of  his  party.     The  leader  chosen 

the  Sovereign  to  form  the  ministry  stiuids  at  its  head  when 

formed.     He  usuiilly  chooses  to  occupy  the  office  of  First  Lord  of 

the  Treasury  because  the  officiid  duties  of  that  place  are  nominal 

only  and  leave  him  free  to  exercise  his  importiint  functions  as 

leader  of   the   party   in   power.      The   Prime    Minister,  thongh 

5* unknown  to  the  constitutum,'  has  l>eeu  given  indirect  recogni- 
tion by  a  Royal  Proclamation  <jf  December  2,  1905,  giving  him 
'place  and  precedence  *  above  all  his  colleagues  except  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  next  after  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Recognition 
hj  statute  fixing  the  order  of  precedence  of  public  dignitaries 
followed  in  11)00. 
The  Bepartments  of  Administration.  —  So  much  for  the  re, 
^tions  of  the  Cabinet  to  the  Sovereign  and  to  Parliament.  When 
'we  turn  to  view  it  in  its  administrative  and  governing  capacity  as 
the  English  Executive,  we  see  the  ministers  as  heads  of  departs 
ments,  as  in  other  governments.  But  the  departments  of  the 
^^^  central  government  in  England  are  by  no  means  susceptible  of 
^Hbrief  and  simple  description  as  are  those  of  other  countries,  which 
^Bliaye  been  given  their  present  forms  by  logical  and  self -consistent 
^»  written  constitutions,  or  by  the  systematizing  initiative  of  absolute 
monarchs.  They  hide  a  thousand  intricacies  born  of  that  com- 
posite development  so  characteristic  of  English  institutions. 

The  Five  Great '  OMcee  *  of  State.  —  Not  attempting  detail, 
however,  it  is  possible  to  give  a  tolerably  clear  outline  of  the  cen- 
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tral  admitiistration  of  the  kingdom  in  comparatively  few  words* 
The  Treasury  I  shall  describe  in  a  separate  paragraph.  The 
Home  Office  has  a  great  variety  of  duties;  it  superintendg  the 
constabulary ;  oversees,  to  a  limited  extent,  tlie  local  magistracy 
and  the  administration  of  prisons;  advises  the  Sovereign  with 
reference  to  the  granting  of  pardons ;  and  is  the  instrument  of 
Parliament  in  carrying  out  numerous  statutes  regulating  the  hours 
and  conditions  of  labor  in  mines  and  factories.  The  Foreign 
Office  describes  itself.  So  do  also,  sufficiently,  the  Cohnial  Office^ 
the  War  Office^  and  the  India  Office, 

These  iive  great  '  Offices '  are  all,  historically  considered,  in  a 
certain  sense  offshoots  from  a  single  office,  that  of  the  king's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State.  By  one  of  the  usual  processes  of 
English  constitutional  development,  an  officer  bearing  this  title 
very  early  came  into  existence  lis  one  of  the  most  trusted  min* 
isters  of  the  Crown.  At  tirst  only  a  specially  eonfided-in  servant 
of  the  Sovereign,  employed  in  all  sorts  of  confidential  missions, 
he  gradually  assumed  a  more  regular  official  place  and  began  to 
absorb  various  iinportiuit  functions.  At  length  it  became  neces- 
sary to  double  him  and  to  have  two  Principal  Secretaries  of  State, 
two  men  theoretii^ly  sharing  one  and  the  same  office^  and  alter- 
nates of  each  other.  At  last  he  has,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
been  quintupled. 

There  are  five  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  all,  in  theory, 
holding  the  same  office,  and  each,  in  theory,  legally  authorised 
to  perform  the  functions  of  any  or  all  of  the  others ;  but  in 
fact,  of  course,  keeping  each  to  a  distinct  department.  There 
is  a  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
a  Princii>al  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  a  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  a  Priucii)al  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  and  a  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  It  is  an 
interesting  and  characteristic  case  of  evolution* 

The  Admiralty,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Local  Oovem- 
ment  Board.  —  The  Admiralty  is  the  naval  office.  It  is  presided 
over  by  a  Commission  of  six,  consisting  of  a  chairman,  entitled 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  five  Junior  Lords.     T^e  Board 
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of  TVode  is,  in  form,  a  committee  of  tlie  Privy  CounciL     It  ia 

Ijeconstituted  at  the  opening  of  each  reign  by  aa  order  Id  Coun- 

IciL     It  consists,  noiiiiually,  of  *<a  President  and  certain  ex  officio 

linembera,  including  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chan- 

Icellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Principal  Secretaries  of  State*  the 

[Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 

I  terbury."  *    But  it  has  long  since  lost  all  vital  connection  with 

ithe  Privy  Council  and  all  the  forms  even  of  board  action.     Its 

IPresident  is  now  practically  itself.     Its  duties  and  privileges  are 

|both  extensive  and  important.     It  advises  the  other  departments 

[>ncerning  all  commercial  mattersj  and  is  the  statistical  bureau  of 

I  the  kingdom  j  it  exercises  the  state  oversight  of  railways,  inspects 

passenger  steamers  and  merchant  vessels,  examines  and  comrais- 

.  fiions  masters  and  mates  for  the  merchant  marine,  administers  the 

Ifitatntes  concerning  harbors,  lighthouses,  and  pilotage,  provides 

standard  weights  and  measures,  superintends   the  coinage,  and 

supervises  the  Post  Office,     The  Local  Government  Board,  which 

is  also  in  form  a  committee  of   the  Privy  Council,  has  also  in 

lity  none  of  the  characteristics  either  of  a  committee  or  of  a 

It  is  a  separate  and  quite  independent  department,  nnder 

the  control  of  a  President.     Its  other,  nominal,  members,  the 

^^I^ord  President  of  the  Council,  the  five  Principal  Secretaries  of 

^■Btate,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

^Bin  reality  take  no  part  in  its  management.     It  is,  in  effect,  the 

^■English  department  of  the  Interior.     It  is  charged  with  super- 

^P  vising  the  administration,  by  the  local  authorities  of  the  kingdom, 

**of  the  laws  relating  to  the  pi^blic  health,  the  relief  of  the  poor, 

^.  and  local  government "  ;  old  age  pensions  ;  roads ;  —  duties  more 

^■important  to  the  daily  good  government  of  the  country  than  those 

of  any  other  department.     It  also  specially  t?xaminea  and  reports 

upon  every  private  liill  affecting  private  interests. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture.  —  In  1889  still  another  depart- 

rment  was  set  up  which  was  to  l)e  in  form  a  Board  but  in  fact  in 

[charge  of  a  single  minister,  its  President.     Since  1883  there  had 

[been  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  charged  with  the  special 

1  Tram,  pp.  126,  127. 
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Bupermtendence  of  the  a^icultural  interests  of  the  kingdom ;  in 
1889  it  was  given  a  more  definite  organization  and  larger  powers, 
under  the  name  of  The  Board  of  Agriculture, — a  Board  to  consist 
nominally  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Coimcil^  the  live  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  the  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Chajicellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
ciister,  and  the  Secretary  for  Scotland ;  but  really  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  none  of  these  gentlemen,  but  of  its  own  independent 
President. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  embrace,  besides  the  collection  and 
publication  of  all  information  likely  to  be  servieeable  to  the 
agricultural  interest  and  the  conduct  and  encouragement  of  in- 
quiries and  investigations  touching  agricultuml  processes  and  con- 
ditions and  concerning  the  culture  of  forests,  the  inspection  and 
subveDtioi)  of  schools  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  such  sub- 
jectSj  the  duties  hitherto  attaching  to  the  ofhces  of  the  Land 
Commissioners  and  of  the  Commissioners  of  Works  and  Publi 
Buildings,  the  enforcement  of  the  acts  concerning  contagious 
diseases  among  animals,  and  a  miscellany  of  duties  of  like 
kinds. 

The  Post  OflBce  is  in  England  a  subdivision  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,    At  its  head  is  a  Postmaster  (lenerah    It  controls,  besides 
the  usual  business  of  a  post-office  department,  the  telegraph  an 
telephone  system  of  the  country,  which  is  owned  by  the  gove: 
ment ;  and  it  has  also  under  its  direction  a  useful  postal  savings^' 
bank  system. 

The  war  has  made  necessary  the  creation  of  a  number  of  newl 
ministerial  posts,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Minister 
of  Munitions  of  War,  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  the  first  to  hold] 
the  position,  for  the  control  and  pnxluction  of  arms  and  ammunl' 
tion  of  every  sort  f  the  Minister  of  Blockade  j  the  Shipping  Cou^ 
troller ;  the  Food  Controller ;  the  President  of  the  Air  Board,  and 
the  Minister  of  Reeonstruiaion. 

The  Treaiuiy.  —  The  history'  of  this  department,  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  most  important,  may  serve  as  another  typi- 
cal example  of  English  departmental  evolution.  Originally  the 
chief  financial  minister  of  the  Crown  was  the  Lord  High  Tr^ii 
^with  whom  was  associated  at  an  early  date  a  Chancellor 
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the  Exchequer.  But  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  the  great  office  of 
Lord  High  Treasurer  was^  iii  English  phrase,  put  permanently 
*  into  commission ' :  its  duties,  that  is,  were  intrusted  to  a  board 
instead  of  to  a  single  individual.  This  board  was  known  as  the 
*'  Lords  Commisaioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Treasurer,"  and  consisted  of  a  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequerj  and  three  others  known  as  Junior 
Lords* 

Evolution  speedily  set  in,  as  in  other  similar  English  boards. 
That  iS|  the  board  ceased  to  act  as  a  board.  Its  functions  be- 
came concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer; the  First  Lordship,  occupied  almost  invariably  since 
1762  by  the  Prime  Minister,  gradually  lost  all  eounectiou,  except 
that  of  honorary  chairmanship,  with  the  Treasury  Commission, 
its  occupant  giving  all  his  energies  to  his  political  functions 
(page  197)  ;  and  the  Junior  Lords  were  left  none  but  parliamen- 
tary duties. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  therefore,  is  the  working 
head  of  the  Trea^iury  Department,  and  as  such  plays  one  of  the 
moat  conspicuous  and  important  roles  in  the  govemm^ent  of  the 
country.  He  controls  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  state, 
submitting  to  Parliament,  in  the  form  of  an  annual  *  budget/ 
careful  comparisons  of  the  sums  needed  for  the  public  service  and 
of  the  sums  that  may  be  expected  to  accrue  from  existing  or  pos- 
sible sources  of  revenue^  together  with  proposals  to  extend  or 
curtail  taxation,  according  as  there  is  prospect  of  a  deficit  or  of  a 
surplus  under  existing  arrangements. 

The  Eitimates.  —  The  various  departments  make  up  their 
own  estimates ;  but  those  are  subjected  ta  a  carefid  examination 
liy  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  with  him  rests  the  pre- 
rogative of  revising  them  where  they  may  seem  to  admit  of  or  to 
require  revision*  Thus  changes  in  the  clerical  forces  of  the  de- 
partments or  redistributions  of  their  work  among  sub-departments, 
etc.,  cannot,  if  they  involve  additional  expense,  be  made  without 
express  approval  by  the  Treasur}-. 

Mr.  Gladstone  twice,  with  characteristic  energy,  held,  when 
Prime  Minister,  both  the  office  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  thus  in  eifeot  once 
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more  bringing  the  First  Lord  into  vital  connection  with  hlB 
nominal  department. 

Adminiitrative  Bepartments  of  the  Privy  CoimciL  — 
Though  superseded  as  advisory  council  to  the  Crown  by  the  Cabi- 
net and  deprived  of  all  actual  executive  control  by  the  virtual 
erection  of  its  several  boards  into  independent  departments^  the 
Privy  Council  stOl  has  one  or  two  vital  parts*  Chief  among 
these  is  Tlie  Education  Department j  which  consists  of  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  as  nomiual  chief,  a  Vice-President  as 
working  chief,  and  certain  ex  officio  members,  among  them  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Home 
Affairs,  and  which  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  pub- 
lic educational  system  of  the  country.  This  committee  preserves 
in  a  rather  more  than  formal  way  its  collegiate  character.  The 
important  judicial  duties  of  the  Privy  Council  I  shall  speak  of 
in  another  connection  (page  219). 

The  Lord  Privy  Seal  exercises  no  important  functions  ex- 
cept those  of  keeping  the  great  Seal  of  State  and  aDixing  it  to 
such  public  documents  as  need  its  formal  attestation ;  but  the 
oifice  is  a  '  Cabinet  office.*  The  lightness  of  its  duties  leaves  its 
incumbent  the  freer  for  his  Cabinet  functions  of  oonnael.  It  is  a 
berth  for  elderly  men  of  inbelleetual  and  political  weight  who 
cannot  or  will  not  undertake  ouerous  official  duties. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  holds  an  office 
whose  duties  (entirely  legal  aiid  local)  have  all  been  delegated  by 
longstanding  custom  to  a  Vice-Chancellor ;  but  eminent  politicians 
are  brought  into  the  Cabinet  through  this  sinecure  Chancellor- 
ship in  order  that  they  may  give  the  ministry  the  benefit  of  their 
advice  and  countenance. 

Political  Under  Secretaries.  —  There  are  often  associated 
with  the  principal  ministers  of  state  certain  *  political '  Under 
Secretaries,  whose  function  is  one  of  very  considerable  impor- 
tance. A  political  Under  Secretary  is  one  who  goes  in  or  out  of 
office  with  his  party,  not  having  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  but  shar*  ^ 
ing  its  fortunes  in  the  Commons.  He  is  parliamentary  spokea^ 
man  for  his  chief.  If  the  foreign  minister,  for  instance,  or  any ' 
*>ther  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the  affairs  of  whose  department 
Ay  be  expected  to  call  forth  frequent  comment  or  question  in 
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The  lower  House»  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  is  repre- 
ited  in  the  Commons  by  an  Under  Secretary,  who  there  speaks 
the  minister's  proxy.  The  representation  of  the  ministers  in 
'both  Houses  is  thus  secured,     (iVimpare  page  194.) 

Administration  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  —  The  affairs  of 
Scotland  are  cared  for  through  the  agency  of  a  Lord  Advocate 
for  Scotland,  who  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  government  concern- 
ing Scotch  interests,  and  a  Secretary  for  Scotland  who  is  the  in- 
termediary between  the  Scotch  members  of  Parliament  and  the 
ministry,  and  the  official  spokesman  of  the  ministers  regarding 
Scotch  business  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Officially  the  Lord 
Advocate  ran^ks  as  a  subordinate  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Home  Affairs. 

The  Irish  executive  is,  formally  at  least,  separate  from  the 
English,  being  vested  in  a  Lord  Lieutenant  and  a  Privy  Council  j 
but  in  fact  it  is  completely  controlled  by  the  English  Cabinet 
though  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  LieiUeiiantf  who  is  always 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and,  when  Irish  affairs  are 
specially  prominent,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  also;  and  who, 
though  in  titular  rank  a  subordinate  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  is, 
by  virtue  of  his  relations  to  the  Cabinet  and  to  Parliament,  in 
effect  his  master. 

For  many  years  the  agitation  for  Home  Rule  had  been  carried 
on  but  without  success  till  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Liberals 
in  1906  and  again  in  1910, 

A  Home  Rule  Act  for  Ireland  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  tlie  three  coosecutive  sessions  of  1912-13,  1913,  and 
1914,  but  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  tlie  Parliament  Act  it  accordingly  beaime  a  statute,  but 
before  it  could  be  put  into  operation  the  war  l)egan  and  a  Sus- 
pensory Act  was  passed  postponing  the  time  for  putting  it  into 
operation  for  twelve  months,  or,  if  the  war  were  not  then 
ended,  to  such  further  time  as  should  be  fixed  by  the  King  in 
Council. 

The  Home  Rule  Act  provided  that  the  executive  power,  vested 
in  the  King,  should  be  exercised  by  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  acting  for 
the  King,  through  the  Irish  Ministers,  heads  of  the  Irish  De- 
partments. 
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ii  fixod  at  42.  When  Ibe  fi**^'**'^!  anaagooieats  between  Irelanc] 
wmi  IIm  Uatied  Kingdom  baa  been  loadiod,  additional  members 
najr  be  auamoood  fiom  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  such 
flttahen  as  wiH  aaJte  the  repreeentatioti  of  Iidand  equivalent  to 
Uiat  of  Ifooat  Bntain  on  the  basis  of  population.  These  members 
so  Siiiiooried  shall  be  deemed  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
noBi  at  Westminster  for  the  purposes  of  revision  of  the  financial 


The  Lsid  Chanoellor,  the  only  regular  member  of  the 
Oibi&et  whose  duties  1  have  not  yet  indicated,  is  a  judicial  and 
tlgiilaiiv^e  ofllcer.     His  functions  will  be  mentioned  in  another ; 
(page  219). 
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The  Cabinet  as  EzecntiTe.  —  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that,  because  the  Cabinet  is  in  reality  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  drawing  all  its  authority  from  the  eonfi- 
denoe  reposed  in  it  by  that  chamber,  it  is  a  mere  committee,  pos- 
sessing no  separate  importance  as  the  executive  body  of  the 
kingdom.  In  a  sense  the  ministers  have  inherited  the  ancient 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  j  and  Parliament  is,  in  a  very  sensible 
degree,  dependent  upon  them  for  the  efficacy  of  tlxe  part  it  is  to 
play  in  governing.  Almost  all  important  legislation  waits  for 
their  initiative,  and  the  whole  business  of  the  Houses  to  a  great 
extent  depends  upon  them  for  its  progress.  They  can  make 
treaties,  of  whatever  importance,  with  foreign  countries;  they 
can  shape  the  policy  of  the  mother  country  towards  her  colonies; 
they  can  take  what  serious  steps  they  please  with  reference  to 
the  government  of  India,  can  place  troops  and  naval  forces  at 
pleasure,  can  make  a  score  of  momentous  moves  of  policy  towards 
the  English  dependencies  and  towards  foreign  countries,  — in  the 
field,  that  is,  of  many  of  the  largest  interests  of  the  Empire,  — 
which  may  commit  the  country  to  the  gravest  courses  of  action; 
—  and  all  without  any  previous  consultation  with  Parliament, 
whom  they  serve.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  brief,  can  punish 
but  cannot  prevent  them. 

Farliament:  I.  the  House  of  Commons;  its  Original  Char- 
acter. — "  The  Parliament  of  the  mueteeuth  century  is,  in  ordi- 
nary speech,  the  House  of  Commons.  When  a  minister  consults 
Parliament  he  consults  the  House  of  Commons;  when  the  Queen 
dissolves  Parliament  she  dissolves  the  House  of  Commons  A 
new  Parliament  is  merely  a  new  House  of  Commons.''  ^  Such 
has  been  the  evolution  of  English  politics.  But  the  processes 
which  worked  out  this  result  were  rJmost  five  centuries  lone 
During  a  very  long  period,  Parliament's  first  and  formative 
period,  the  Commons  held  a  position  of  distinct  and  natural 
subordination  to  the  Lords,  lay  and  spiritual;  the  great  constitu- 
tional rdles  were  played  by  the  king  and  baronage  The  com 
moners  in  Parliament  represented  the  towns,  and  spoke  for  th*. 
most  part,  at  first,  only  concerning  the  taxes  they  wouU  give 
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When  the  house  of  Parliament  called  the  House  of  Commons 
first  assumed  a  distinct  separate  existence,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  (page  187),  it  was  by  no  means  a  homo- 
geneous body.  It  lield  both  the  knights  of  the  shires  and  the 
burgesses  of  the  towns ;  and  it  was  a  very  long  time  before  the 
knights  forgot  the  doubt  which  had  at  first  been  felt  as  to  which 
house  they  should  sit  with,  Lords  or  Commons.  They  were  men 
of  consideration  in  their  counties;  the  only  thing  in  common 
between  them  and  the  men  from  the  towns  was  that  election,  and 
not  hereditary  possessions  or  rank,  was  the  ground  of  their  pres- 
ence in  Parliament*  Loug  use,  however,  finally  obscured  such 
differences  between  the  two  group®  of  members  in  the  lower 
House;  their  interests  were  soon  felt  to  be  common  interests, 
because  the  chief  questions  they  had  a  real  voice  in  deciding  were 
questions  of  taxation,  which  touched  all  alike. 

Hifttorioal  Contrasts  between  Coimty  and  Borough  Repre- 
^ntatives.  — The  main  object  of  the  Crown  in  making  the  Com- 
mons ai  representative  as  possible  would  seem  to  have  been  to 
bring  the  whole  nation,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  into  cooperation 
in  support  of  tbe  king's  government:  and  at  first  the  lower  House 
was  a  truly  representative  body.  The  knights  of  the  shires  were 
elected  *^in  the  county  court,  by  the  common  assent  of  the  whole 
country  " ;  the  burgesses  of  the  towns  were  chosen  by  the  borough 
freemen,  a  body  numerous  or  limited  according  to  the  charter  of 
each  individual  town,  but  generally  sufficiently  broad  to  include 
the  better  class  of  citizens.  It  was  the  decay  of  the  towns  and 
the  narrowing  of  their  franchia'=»s  which  made  the  Commons 
of  the  closing  decades  of  the  last  eeiitury  and  the  first  decades  of 
our  own  the  scandalously  subservient,  unrepresentative  Commons 
which  drove  the  American  colonies  into  revolt.  So  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  in  the  first  half,  that  is,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  franchise  was  limited  in  the  d^unties  to  freeholders 
wliose  landed  property  was  of  an  annual  valwe  of  forty  shillings, 
and  forty  shilling  freeholders  were  then  men  4^f  means;  *  but  this 
franchise  remained  unchanged  until  the  parliamentary  reforms  of 

»  Forty  shillings,  it  is  eattmated,  were  equivalent  at  tliat  time  In  pur- 
ehji£iiug  value  to  eighty  pounds  at  pre^nt  ($400).  See  /  £*  T.  Rogers 
Sconomic  Interpreiation  of  HiHory^  p,  82, 
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the  present  century,  and  tended  steadily,  witli  the  advancing 
wealth  of  the  country  and  the  relative  deciease  in  the  vahie  of 
the  shilling,  to  become  more  inclusive  and  more  liberaL  The 
borough  franchise,  on  the  contrary^  went  all  the  time  steadily 
from  bad  to  worse.  It  became  more  and  more  restricted,  and  the 
towns  which  sent  representatives  to  Parliament  became,  partly 
by  reason  of  tlieir  own  decay,  partly  by  reason  of  the  growth  and 
new  distribution  of  population  in  the  kingdom,  less  and  less  fitted 
or  entitled  to  represent  urban  Eng'land.  New  boroughs  had  been 
given  representatives  from  time  to  time;  but  all  efforts  to  redis* 
tribute  representation  liad  virtually  ceased  before  the  dawn  of 
the  period  of  that  great  increase  of  population  and  that  immense 
development  of  wealth  and  industry  which  has  made  modern 
England  what  it  is*  The  towns  which  returned  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons  were  mostly  in  the  soutbern  counties  where 
the  old  centres  of  population  had  been.  Gradually  they  had  lost 
importance  as  the  weight  of  the  nation  shifted  to  the  central  and 
western  counties  and  Liverpool,  Maucbester,  and  Birmingham 
grew  up,  — and  not  tbeir  importance  only,  but  their  inhabitants 
as  welL  Some  fell  into  ruins  and  merged  in  neighboring  pi u per- 
ties,  whose  owners  pocketed  both  them  and  their  parliamentary 
franchise;  others,  which  did  not  so  literally  decay,  became 
equally  subject  to  the  influence  of  neighbor  magnates  upon  whom 
the  voters  felt  more  or  less  dependent;  and  at  last  the  majority 
of  seats  in  the  Commons  were  virtually  owned  by  the  landed 
represented  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


The  House  of  Commons  conslated  in  1801  of  668  members,  and 
of  these  426  are  «aid  to  have  been  returned  "on  the  nomination  or  on 
the  recornmt^ndation  of  262  patrons/'  It  is  said,  alao^  that  **a0J)  out 
of  the  &l^  meml>ers  belonging  to  England  and  Wales  owed  their  elec^ 
Hon  to  the  nomination  either  of  the  Trea-sury   or  of  IQ'J  powerful  indi- 

■?idnal»/»i 

Geographical  RQlaticna  of  BorougliB  and  Countlea.  —  Borough 
populations  had  mt  part  In  tlie  t^lection  of  cruinty  meiuljers.  Tlio  counties 
represented  in  Parliament  were  niral  aresvs,  t?xcluHive  of  tiie  towns.  Ttiuf 
the  county  of  Derby  wa.**,  for  the  purposes  of  parliamentary  repreaejitatiooi 

I  the  county  of  Derby  minus  its  boroughs. 

1  Walpoie,  p*  66. 
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Parliamentary  Eeform,  —  It  was  to  remedy  this  oondition 
that  the  reforma  since  the  beginjiing  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  undertaken.  Those  reforms  have  made  the  House  of  Com- 
mons truly  representative  and  national :  and  in  making  it  national 
have  made  it  dominant.  In  1832  a  wholesale  redistrihutiou  of 
seats  was  accomplished,  and  a  complete  reformation  of  the  fran- 
chise, The  decayed  towns  were  deprived  of  their  members,  and 
the  new  centres  of  population  were  accorded  adequate  repre- 
sentation. The  right  to  vote  in  the  countries  ^vas  extended  from 
those  who  owned  freeholds  to  those  who  held  property  on  lease 
and  Uiose  who  held  copyhold  estates,*  and  to  tenants  whose  hold- 
ings were  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  tifty  pounds.  The  borough 
franchise  was  put  upun  the  uniform  l^isis  of  householders  whose 
houses  were  worth  not  less  than  ten  }>ouiids  a  year.  This  was 
putting  representation  into  the  hands  of  the  middle,  well-to^o 
classes ;  and  with  them  it  remained  until  WOT,  In  1867  another 
redistribution  of  seats  was  etfeeted,  which  increased  the  number 
of  Scot.ch  members  from  fifty-four  to  sixty  and  made  other  impor- 
tant readjustments  of  representation.  The  franchise  was  at  the 
same  time  very  greatly  widened.  In  the  boroughs  all  house- 
holders and  every  lodger  whose  lodgings  cost  him  t^n  pounds 
annually  were  given  the  right  to  vote ;  and  in  the  counties,  be- 
sides every  forty  shilling  freeholder,  every  copyholder  and  lease- 
holder whose  holding  was  of  the  annual  value  of  five  pounds,  and 
every  householder  whose  rent  was  not  less  than  twelve  pounds 
a  year.  Thus  representation  stood  for  almost  twenty  years. 
Finally,  in  1884,  the  (jualifi cations  for  voters  in  the  counties  were 
made  the  same  as  tlie  cpuUih cations  fixed  for  borough  electors  by 
the  law  of  18G7,  and  over  two  millions  and  a  half  of  voters  were 
thus  added  to  the  active  citizenship  of  the  country. 

In  1885  another  great  Eedfstribution  Act  was  passed,  which 
merged  eighty-one  English,  two  Scotch,  and  twenty-two  Irish 
boroughs  in  the  counties  in  which  they  lie,  for  purposes  of  repre- 
sentation ;  gave  additional  members  to  fourteen  English,  three 


4 


t  Copyhold  estates  are  estates  held  hy  the  custom  of  the  manor  in  which 
they  iiii,  a  custom  once  evidenced  by  a  *  copy  *  of  the  rolLa  of  the  Miuior 
Court. 
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Scotch,  and  two  Irisli  boroughs ;  and  created  thirty-three  new 
urban  oonstibieneies.  The  greater  towns  which  returned  several 
members  were  cut  up  into  single-member  districts,  and  a  like  ar- 
rangement was  effected  in  the  counties,  which  were  divided  into 
electoral  districts  to  each  of  which  a  single  representative  was 
assigned.*  ThcBe  ulianges  were  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
twelve  in  the  total  number  of  members.  Through  the  retlistribu- 
tion  of  seats  in  1832  and  1867  the  number  had  remained  658 ;  in 
1885  it  was  raised  to  G70, 

Parliamentary  Franchise.  —  The  last  and  most  far-reach- 
ing extension  of  tli»'  sullragc,  thrimgh  the  Representation  of  the 
People  Act  of  1918,  swept  away  all  special  qualifications  existing 
at  the  time  of  its  passage.  Neither  owners,  lodgers,  nor  freemen 
are  to  l>e  registered  as  such  and  the  principle  of  woman  suffrage 
has  received  wide  recognition.  Universal  suffrage  for  men  and 
women  has  been  largely  achieved. 

liy  this  Act  the  fmnchiae  was  extended  to  all  male  subjects 
of  full  age,  not  eubject  to  imy  legal  incapacity,  who  have  resided 
in  a  cuiistitucncy  for  a  period  of  six  months  terminable  either  on 
July  loth  or  January  loth  in  any  year.  This  period  is  reduced 
to  one  month  for  discharged  soldiers.  Men  who  have  the  resi- 
dential (lualiJi cation  and  are  also  occupiers  as  owners  or  tenants 
of  land  on  premises  of  the  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  4*10, 
are  entitled  to  a  second  vote,  provided  the  land  or  premises  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  a  business,  trade,  or  profession  and  that 
the  (pialiticatitju  is  not  in  the  same  constituency  as  that  in  which 
they  have  their  residence. 

All  men  of  full  age  luid  not  under  any  legal  incapacity  who 
have  received  a  degree  (other  than  an  honorary  degree)  from  a 
University  and  all  womeji  thirty  years  of  age  who  would  be 
entitled  to  vote  for  a  University  if  she  were  a  man  are  entitled  to 
vote  for  the  Ij  niversity  or  group  of  Universities  formed  under 
the  Act.  This  vote  may  be  in  addition  to  the  residential  vote, 
but  no  person  may  have  more  than  two  votes.  Women  of  thirty 
years  of  age  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  who  are 


I  This  was  esubliflhiiig  what  the  French,  as  we  have  seen  (page  222), 
W(>uld  call  Bcruiin  4''urrondis8emcnt. 
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entitled  to  be  local  government  electors,  in  respect  of  the 
tion,  as  owners  or  tenants,  of  land  or  premises  of  the  value  of 
£5  per  annum  or  of  a  dwelling  house,  and  women  whose  husbands 
are  electors  in  a  local  government  area  for  lands  or  premises  of 
the  value  of  £o  per  annum  or  of  a  dwelling  house,  have  received 
the  franchise.  It  is  estimated  that  the  vote  has  thereby  been 
extended  to  six  million  women  and  that  the  total  number  of 
€lectc>rs  under  the  new  Act  will  be  doubled, 

A  new  redistrilmtion  of  seats,  teased  on  one  member  for  every 
70,000  people,  was  also  included,  with  a  special  act  for  Ireland, 
so  that  the  new  House  of  Commons  wiD  be  composed  of  707 
members.  In  the  new  House  of  Commons  England  will  have 
493  members,  Wales  36,  Scotland  74,  and  Ireland  105,  372  sitting 
for  counties,  320  for  boroughs,  and  15  for  universities.  All  elec- 
tions will  bo  held  on  the  same  day;  the  cost  of  elections  is 
cheapened  and  registration  is  si m pi i tied  and  put  in  charge  of  a 
responsible  public  olhrial  in  every  constituency, 

Election  and  Term  of  the  Commons. — Members  of  the 
House  of  Ccuuiiions  are  elected,  by  secret  ballot,  for  a  term  of 
five  years  J  Any  male  citizen  is  eligible  for  election  except 
priests  and  deacons  of  the  Church  of  England,  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  sheriffs  and 
other  returning  officers,  —  and  except,  also,  English  and  Scotch 
peers.  Irish  peers  not  elected  to  the  Lords  are  eligible  and  have 
often  sat  in  the  House.^  The  persons  thus  excepted,  —  all  save 
the  peers,  at  least,  —  can  neither  sit  nor  vote. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  House  of  Commons  previous  to  the 
present  one  has  ever  lived  its  full  term.  A  dissolution,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  has  always  cut 
it  off  l>efore  its  statutory  time.  The  average  duration  of  Parlia- 
ments has  been  less  than  four  years.  The  longest  Parliament  of 
the  ninetejenth  century  (elected  in  1820)  lived  six  years,  one 
month,  and  twelve  days.  Tbe  present  Parliament  has  prolonged 
its  own  life  to  avoid  a  general  election  during  the  war  and  baa 

en  in  existence  since  191 L 

1  Until  191 1  the  tenn  vnm  aeveu  years. 

>  Lord  Falmerstou,  for  example,  was  an  Irish  peer* 
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There  is  no  pwpertjr  qnalificatkxi  for  eLKtkn  to  the  Wmm 
now,  as  there  was  f ormall j ;  and  the  memxiiSTS  rvwstre  £  400  a 
year  for  their  senrices. 

gnMflM,  Bleeteal  Witt,  Puiigatiw. — Xo  standix^^ 
statutes  govern  the  time  for  electing  Pariiasumtii.  ParstasMnt 
assembles  upon  summons  from  tb&  Crmm  ^vhi/tL,  lilu^  all  father 
acts  of  the  Sovereign,  now  reallj  emacBU^bs  tr^^Ts,  *iyh  m;niit*T!«;  ; 
and  the  time  for  electing  meml^^n  in  Kt  bj  whtJi  ad^nuMMd 
to  the  sheriffs  and  the  majors.  VuHslso^A  »  aliy>  'pnv 
rogued'  (adjonmed  for  the  sewi/jn)  br  the  So-r^r^izrn  ''that  », 
the  Cabinet);  and  assembles  aistiiu  aft^^rr  n^^x^,  ?>▼  ^rpedal 
summons. 

The  summons  for  a  new  Parliament  mT»t  V*  i*nftd  at  l^ast 
thirty-five  days  before  the  day  set  f^.r  iti  awemrrling:  th^ 
summons  to  a  prorogued  Parliament  at  l*i».*t  f o-arteen  dar^  Y^or*:- 
hand.  It  is  now  the  invariable  caftt/>in  t//  a/Me!r.r>Ie  Parliament 
once  every  year  about  the  middle  of  Fef>niarT,  arid  Ui  keep  it  in 
session  from  that  time  till  about  the  ViAfil*:  of  A^i^rust. 

If  a  seat  ^1  vacant  during  a  M^^if;^^^  a  writ  is  issued  for  an 
election  to  fill  it  upon  motion  of  the  Il'^ivt  itself :  if  a  vacancy 
occur  during  a  recess,  the  writ  is  issued  at  the  instance  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Since  1867  the  duration  of  Parliament  has  not  been  liable  to 
be  affected  by  a  demise  of  the  Crown;  l^ore  1695  Parliament 
died  with  the  monarch.  In  that  year  it  was  enacted  that  Parlia- 
ment should  last  for  six  months  after  the  demise  of  the  Crown, 
if  not  sooner  dissolved  by  the  new  Sovereign.  Parliament,  it  is 
now  provided,  must  assemMe  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the 
Sovereign.  If  the  S'ivereign's  death  take  place  after  a  dissolu- 
tion and  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  convening  of  the  new  Par- 
liament, the  old  Parliament  is  to  come  together  for  six  months, 
if  necessary,  but  for  no  longer  term. 

Argtinimtiffn  of  Hm  Hmss. — The  Commons  elect  their 
own  Speaker  (Spokesman) ;  their  derk  and  sergeant-alarms  are 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  business  of  the  House  is,  as  we 
have  seen  (page  197),  quite  abtc^utely  under  the  direction  of  its 
great  committee,  the  Cabinet    Certain  days  of  the  week  are  set 
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apart  by  the  rules  for  the  eonsideration  of  measures  introduced 
bj  private  members,  but  most  of  the  time  of  the  House  is  devoted 
to  '  government  bills.'  *    The  majority  put  themselves  in  the  hands 
of  their  party  leaders,  the  ministersj  and  the  great  contests  of 
the  session  are  between  the  minority  on  one  side  of  the  chamber  i 
and  the  ministerial  party,  or  niiijority,  on  the  other  side- 
Down  the  centre  of  the  hall  in  which  the  House  sits  runs  a  i 
very  broad  aisle.     The  Speaker's  seat  standSj  upon  an  elevated! 
place,  at  tlie  farther  end  of  this  aisle,  and  below  it  are  the  seats  I 
and  tallies  of  the  clerks  and  a  great  table  stretching  some  distance  1 
down  the  aisle,  for  the  reception  of  the  Sergeant^s  mace  and 
various  bjoks,  petition  boxes,  and  papers.     The  benches  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  face  each  other.     Those  which  rise,  in  tiers,  tol 
the  Speaker's  riglit  are  occupied  by  the  majoritj^,  the  Cabinet] 
m^inisters,  their  leaders,  sitting  on  the  front  bench  by  the  great | 
table.     This   front   bench   is   accordingly   called    the   'Treasury 
Bench/  —  the  Treasury'  being  the  leading  Cabinet  office.     On  thai 
lM?nehes  which  rise  to  the  Speaker's  left  sit  the  minority,  their] 
leaders  also   (the   headers   of  the   Opposition/  —  the   minority' 
being  expected,  gent*rally  with  reason,  to  be  opposed  to  all  minis- 
terial proposals)  on  the  front  bench  by  the  table,  and  bo  directly 
facing  the  iiiiinsters,  only  the  tal*le  intervening. 

The  Houfl^  of  Lords:  its  Composition.  —  The  House 
of  Lords  consisted  on  April  4th,  1918,  uf  six  hundred  and  fifteen 
English  hereditary  peers  (Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Viscounts, 
Barons) ;  the  two  archbishops  and  twtiuty-four  bishops,  holding 
their  seats  by  virtue  of  their  offices  j  sixteen  Scottish  representa- 
tive peers,  elected  by  the  whole  l)ody  of  Scottish  peers  to  sit  for 
the  term  of  Parliament;  twenty-seven  Irish  peers,  elected  by 
the  peers  of  Ireland  to  sit  for  life'j  aiid  seven  judicial  meml>eraj 
known  as  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  (pages  216,  ^18,  219),  j 
sitting  as  life-peers  only,  by  virtue  of  their  office. 

1  Due  to  the  war,  tb©  Goveniment  now  poasesdes  the  wliole  time  ol  tlia 
Home  except  an  hour  allowed  to  members  for  general  diaouaalon  on  the  J 
mcrtron  for  adjournment  at  each  sitting.  1 

^Earl  Cm^uu  of  Kedteston,  the  28th  Iriab  Bepresentatlve  Peer,  is  iiIbo  ft 
Pear  of  the  United  Kiugdom* 
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There  is  no  necessary  limitation  to  the  number  of  hereditary 
English  peers.  Peers  eaji  be  created  at  will  by  the  Crown  (that 
is,  by  the  ministry),  and  their  creatioQ  is  in  fact  frequent*  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  peers  have  been  created  since  1900,  The 
number  of  Scottish  and  Irish  peers  is  limited  by  statute. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  summoned  to  its  sessions  when  the 
House  of  Commona  is,  and  the  two  must  always  be  summoned 
together. 

Ffmetloii  of  the  Homie  of  Lords  in  Legislation.  —  The 
House  of  Lords  was  until  1911,  iu  legal  theory,  coequal  in  aU 
respects  with  the  House  of  Commons ;  but,  lu  fact,  its  authority 
WBM  politically  very  inferior.  By  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911, 
this  actual  inferiority  was  given  statutory  recognition  and  the 
House  of  Lords  became  thereby  a  subordinate  legislative 
cliamber. 

In  the  elections  of  190G  the  Liberals  won  an  overwhelming 
victory  and  under  the  leadership  of  Lloyd  George  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  radical  changes  in  the  system  of  taxation  were 
I  proposed  in  the  Finance  Bill  of  IVJOl).  When  this  Bill  w^ent  to 
Lords,  it  was  rejected  though  the  practice  had  been  so  long 
(red  as  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  conventions  of  the  con- 
stitution that  the  Lords  must  accept  the  financial  legislation 
passed  by  tbe  Commons.  The  House  was  dissolved  and  an  appeal 
to  the  people  was  taken,  with  the  result  that  the  Liberals  were 
returned  to  power  but  with  a  reduced  majority.  The  Finance 
Bill  was  reintroduced  and  successfully  passed.  But  the  Liberals 
^■"were  determined  that  the  powers  of  the  Lords  should  be  limited 
^^and  a  series  of  resolutions  were  introduced  and  passed  in  the 
Commons  to  the  effect  (1)  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  by 
law  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  rejecting  or  amending  a  money 
bill ;  (2)  that  the  power  of  the  Lords  to  veto  other  bills  should 
be  limited  by  law ;  and  (3)  that  the  duration  of  a  parliament 
should  be  limited  to  a  maximum  period  of  five  years.  The  House 
of  Lords  itself  took  up  the  question  of  its  own  reform  and  various 
proposals  were  introduced,  looking,  however,  rather  to  a  change 
in  the  method  of  constituting  that  body  rather  than  to  a  change 
in  its  powers.     These  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Lords  recog- 
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nized  the  right  of  tlie  Commons  with  resx>ect  to  money  bills  of  a 
purely  financial  character;  provided  a  plan  for  determining 
whether  or  not  a  bill  was  of  this  character  by  a  committee  of  the 
two  Houses  in  which  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
ahouUl  ba%"e  the  deciding  vote ;  tliat  with  respect  to  other  bills 
about  which  the  Houses  might  differ  in  two  successive  sessions 
with  an  interval  of  not  less  than  a  year,  the  matter  should  be 
settled  Lit  a  joint  sitting  of  the  two  Houses  unless*  it  referred  to 
a  matter  of  grave  importancM^,  in  wldch  ease  it  should  be  sul)- 
mitted  to  the  people  by  referendum ;  and  tliat  the  hereditary 
principle  should  not  be  the  sole  basis  of  membership  in  the 
Lords. 

A  fresh  appeal  to  the  people  was  taken  in  December,  1910, 
and  again  the  Liberals  were  returned  to  |x>wer  and  the  Parliament 
Bill  was  reintrcMiuced  without  change  and  pa^ised  with  only  minor 
amendment.  The  Commons  claimed  tliat  the  people  had  ap- 
proved of  the  Bill  at  the  general  election,  and  when  it  went  to 
the  Lords  and  was  there  amended,  the  ministry  let  it  be  known 
that  it  would  accept  no  compromise  and  that  the  Bill  would  be 
passed  if  enough  new  i>eers  must  be  created  to  secure  a  majority. 
Faced  with  this  threat  the  Lords  yielded  and  the  Bill  was  passed 
as  approval  by  the  House.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous struggles  in  English  constitntioual  history,  and  as  a  result  the 
House  of  Commons  is  practically  supreme.  The  Lords  have 
retained  only  a  right  of  criticism  and  a  suspensive  veto. 

The  Parliament  Act  of  1911.  —  Both  houses  had  accepted 
the  principle  of  reforming  the  House  of  Lords  by  substituting  a 
popular  for  the  hereditary  basis,  and  this  principle  was  declared 
in  the  preamble  to  the  Act,  but  as  yet  no  steps  have  been  taken 
to  put  such  a  reform  into  operation*  The  Lords  remain  an  heredi- 
tary body  but  with  greatly  restricted  powers. 

In  the  first  place  the  power  of  the  Lords  over  Money  Bilk 
lias  been  entirely  taken  away.  If  a  Money  Bill  which  haa  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords  at  least  one  month  liefore  the  end  of  the  session,  is  not 
passed  V)y  the  House  of  Lords  without  amendment  within  one 
month  after  it  has  been  so  sent  up,  the  Bill  shall,  unless  the 
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House  of  Commons  direct  to  the  contrary,  be  presented  to  his 

I  Majesty  and  become  an  Act  of  Farluiment  on  the  royal  assent 
"being  signitiL^d,  notwithstanding  that  the  House  of  Lords  has 
not  consented  to  the  Bill.  The  decision  as  to  what  is  a  Money 
Bill  under  the  terms  of  the  Act  rests  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  shall  indorse  thereon  his  certiticate  to 
that  effect. 

In  the  second  jdace  if  any  Public  BUI  other  than  a  Money  Bill^ 
or  a  Bill  containing  any  provisions  to  extentl  tlie  maximum 
^■duration  of  Parliament  l>eyond  five  years,  is  passed  by  the  House 
of  Comnions  in  three  successive  sessions,  whether  of  the  same 
Parliament  or  not,  and  is  rejected  hy  the  Lords  in  each  of  those 
H sessions,  the  Bill  shall,  unless  the  House  of  C'ommons  directs  to 
the  contrary,  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  and  shall  lierome  an 
Act  of  Parliament  on  receiving  the  Royal  Assent,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  House  of  Lords  has  not  consented  to  the  Bill  A 
period  of  two  years  must  elapse  between  the  date  of  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  in  the  first  of  the  three  successive  sessions  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  its  passage  in  the  third  session,  The 
Spetiker  shall  likewise  put  his  certificate  upon  Bills  of  this  char- 
acter to  the  effect  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  Parliament  Act 
have  been  complied  with* 

The  certificate  of  the  Speaker  shall  in  both  cases  be  conclusive 
and  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  court  of  law.  By  this  Act 
the  time  fixed  for  the  maximum  duration  of  Parliament  was  five 
years. 

The  House  of  Lords  as  a  Supreme  Court.  —  The  House  of 
,s  is  stilly  however,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  form,  the  supreme 
of  appeti!  in  England,  though  it  has  long  since  ceased  to 
'exercise  its  judicial  functions  (inherited  from  the  Great  Council 
of  Norman  times)  as  a  body.  Those  functions  are  now  always 
exercised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  ex  officio  president  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  four  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary,  who 
are  learned  judges  appointed  as  life  peers,  specially  to  perform 
til  is  duty.  These  special  *  Law  Lords '  are  assisted  from  time  to 
time  by  other  lords  who  have  served  as  judges  of  the  higher 
courts  or  who  are  specially  learned  in  the  law. 
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LegislatioDj  therefore,  is  controlled  by  the  House  of  Com- 
111011S3  the  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  judicial  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  House  of  Lords  has  a  limited  share 
with  the  popular  chamber  in  the  right  of  law-making,  but  cannot 
assert  that  right  further  thau  to  cause  delay.  The  Sovereign  has 
theoretically  thu  right  to  uegative  legislation ;  hut  the  Sovereign 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers,  and  the  ministers  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commons  ;  and  legislation  ia  never  negatived. 

The  Constitution  of  England  consists  of  law  and  precedent 
She  has  great  documents  like  Magna  Charta  at  the  foundation 
of  her  institutions ;  but  Magna  Charta  was  only  a  royal  ordi- 
nance. She  has  great  laws  like  the  Bill  of  Eights  at  tlie  centre 
of  her  political  system;  but  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  only  an 
act  of  Parliament  She  has  no  written  constitution,  and  Par- 
liament may,  in  theory,  change  the  whole  structure  and  principle 
of  her  institutions  by  mere  l^ilL  But  in  fact  Parliament  dare 
not  go,  faster  than  public  opinion ;  and  public  opinion  in  England 
is  steadily  and  powerfully  conservative. 

The  Courts  of  Law.  —  The  Administration  of  justice  has 
always  been  greatly  centralized  in  England.     From  a  very  early 
day  judges  of  the  king's  court  have  <gone  on  circuit,'  holding* 
their  assizes  (sittings)  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in  order 
to  save  suitors  the  vexation  and  expense  of  haling  their  adver 
saries  always  before  the  courts  in  London.     But  these  cirinii 
judges  travelled  from  place  to  place  under  special  commissions 
from  the  central  authorities  of  the  state,  and  had  no  j>ernuinent 
connections  with  the  counties  in  which  their  assizes  were  held : 
they  came  out  from  London,  were  controlled  from  London,  and, 
their  circuit  work  done,  retui-ned  to  London.     It  was,  moreover,, 
generally  only  the  three  courts  of  Common  Law  (tlie  Court  of| 
King's  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Court  o] 
Exchequer)  that  sent  their  judges  on  circuit;   the  great,  orti 
shadowing  Court  of  Chancery,  which  arrogated  so  wide  a  juri 
diction  to  itself,  drew  all  its  suitors  to  its  own  chambers  tn  \V<^st- 
minster. 

The  only  thing  lacking  to  perfect  the  centralization  was  a 
greater  uniformity  of  organization  aiid  a  less   haphazard 
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tribution  of  jurisdiction  among  the  various  courts.     This  lack 

was  supplied  by  a  great  Judicature  Act  passed  in  1873*  By  that 
Act  (which  went  into  force  on  the  1st  November,  1875),  and 
subsequent  additional  legislation  extending  to  1879,  the  courts 
of  law,  which  had  grown^  as  we  have  seen  (page  185),  out  of  that 
once  single  body^  the  ancient  Permanent  Council  of  the  Norman 

and  Plantagenet  kings,  were  at  last  reintegmted,  made  up  t*> 

^gether  into  a  coordinated  win  tie. 

Judicial  Eef orm :  the  Eeorganization  of  1 873-1 879,  —  These 

'  measures  of  reorganization  aud  uniii nation  had  been  preceded,  in 

(1846,  by  a  certain  degree  of  decentralization.  Certain  so-called 
County  Courts  were  than  created,  which  are  locals  not  peripatetic 

'  Westfminster,  tribunals,  and  which  have  to  a  considemlde  extent 
absorbed  the  assize  business,  though  their  function,  theoreticiilly, 
is  only  to  assist,  not  to  supplant,  the  assizes.  Now,  therefore,  the 
general  outlines  of  the  judicial  system  are  these.  The  general 
courts  of  the  kingdom  are  combined  under  the  name,  Supreme 

[  Court  of  Judicature.  This  court  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which 
are  really  two  quite  distinct  courts :  namely,  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  and  the  Court  of  A[ipeal ;  while  over  Ijotli,  as  the  court  of 
last  resort,  still  stands  the  House  of  Lords.  The  High  Court 
of  Justice  acts  in  three  divisions »  a  Chancery  Division,  a  King's 
Bench  Division^  and  a  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  ; 
and  these  three  divisions  constitute  the  ordinary  courts  of  law^ 
inheriting  the  jurisdictions  suggested  by  their  names.  From 
them  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  from  the  Court  of 
Appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  County  Courts  stand  related 
to  the  system  as  tlie  Asnizes  do. 

I  '*The  Chancery  Bivision  has  five  judges  besides  its  presi- 

dent, the  Chancellor;    the  Queen^s  Bench  Division  has  fifteen 
judges,  of  whom  one,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  is  its  president; 

I  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  has  but  two  judges, 
of  whom  one  presides  over  the  other."  This  arrangement  into 
divisions  is  a  mere  matter  of  convenience ;  no  very  strict  dis- 
tinctions as  to  jurisdiction  are  preserved ;  and  any  ehanges  that 
the  judges  think  desimble  may  be  made  by  an  Order  in  Council. 
Thus  an  Exchequer  Division  and  a  Common  Pleas  division,  which 
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at  first  existed,  in  preservation  of  the  old  lines  of  organization, 
were  abolished  by  such  an  Order  in  December,  1880,  The 
judges  assigned  to  the  various  Divisions  do  not  necessarily  or 
often  sit  togetlier*  Cases  are  generally  heard  before  only  one 
Judge ;  so  that  the  High  Court  may  be  said  to  have  the  effec- 
tive capacity  of  twent^'-three  courts,  its  total  number  of 
judges  being  twent^'-three.  Only  when  hairing  appeals  from 
inferior  tribunals,  or  discharging  some  other  function  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  trial  of  cases,  must  two  or  more  judges 
sit  together. 

The  Conrt  of  AppeaLi  may  hear  appeals  on  questions  both 
of  law  and  of  fact.  It  consists  of  the  Master  of  Bolls  and  five 
Lords  Justices,  who  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  permanent  and 
separate  bench,  and  of  the  presidents  of  the  three  DiWsions  of 
the  High  Court,  who  may  be  called  its  occasional  members. 
Since  1891  Ex-Chancellors  are  ex  officio  members,  though  they  da 
not  ordinarily  sit  Three  judges  are  necessary  to  exercise  its 
powers,  and,  in  practice,  its  six  permanent  members  divide  thft 
work,  holding  the  court  in  two  independeTit  sections. 

The  Houie  of  Lordi  may  sit,  when  acting  as  a  eourt*  when 
Parliament  ia  not  in  session,  after  a  prorogation,  that  is,  or  even 
after  a  dissolution :  for  the  House  of  Lords  when  sitting  as  a  court' 
is  like  its  legislative  self  only  in  its  modes  of  procedure.  In  all 
other  respects  it  is  totally  unlike  the  body  which  obeys  the  House 
of  Commons  in  law-making.  It  is  constituted  always,  as  a  court, 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  at  least  two  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in 
Ordinary  of  whom  1  have  spoken  (page  212) ;  only  sometimes  are 
there  added  to  these  a  third  Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary,  an  ex^ 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  one  or  more  of  such  judges  or  ex-judges  o 
the  higher  courts  as  may  have  found  their  way  to  peemges, 
Other  members  of  the  House  never  attend ;  or,  attendiiig, 
never  vote. 

A  JTudioial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  it  ^^ 

the  Lord  Chancellor  is  a  member*  and  wliidi  now  eonhi-tb  liiluij  . 
of  the  same  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  who  act  in  judici 
matters  as  the  House  of  Lords^  oonstitutea  a  court  of  kat 
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for  India,  the  Colonies,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
as  well  as,  within  certain  limits,  as  a  nourt  of  appeal  from  the 
Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  is  the  most  notable  officer  in  the  whole 
system,  lie  is  prusident  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  of  the  Chancery  Divi- 
sion of  the  High  Court,  and  he  is  a  meinlier  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  he  actually  sits  in  all  of  these 
except  the  High  Court,  —  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Privy 
Council  always,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  often.  More  singular 
still  J  he  is  the  political  officer  of  the  law  ;  he  is  a  member  always 
of  the  Cabinet,  and,  like  the  other  members,  belongs  to  a  party, 
and  goes  in  or  out  of  office  according  to  the  favor  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  exercising  while  in  office,  in  some  sense,  the  functions 
of  a  Minister  of  Civil  Justice.* 

Civil  Cases  are  heard  either  by  judges  of  the  High  Court 
in  London,  by  judges  of  that  court  sitting  un  circuit  in  the  various 
'assize  towns'  of  the  county,  of  which  there  is  always  at  least  one 
for  each  county,  or  by  the  C'ouiity  Courts  created  in  1846,  which 
differ  from  the  old  county  courts,  long  since  decayed  and  now  de- 
prived of  all  judicial  functions,  Ixith  in  their  organization  and  in 
their  duties.  They  consist,  not  of  the  sherifl'  and  all  the  freemen  of 
the  shire,  but  of  single  judges,  holding  their  offices  daring  good 
behavior,  assisted  by  permanent  ministerial  officers,  and  exercising 
their  jurisdiction  not  over  counties  but  in  districts  much  smaller 
than  the  counties.  They  are  called  county  courts  only  by  way  of 
preserving  an  ancient  and  respected  name. 

The  County  Courts  have  jmlsdiction  in  all  coses  of  debt  or  dam- 
age where  thi'  sum  chiimed  do^  not  exceed  £50,  and  in  certaio  equity  cases 
where  not  more  than  £300  is  involved, —  except  that  cases  of  8lander»  libel, 
seduction,  and  breacii  of  promise  to  marry,  as  well  im  all  matrimonial  cases, 
are  withheld  from  them.  At  least,  such  Ia  their  jurisdiction  in  rough  out- 
line. A  full  account  'would  involve  mauy  details ;  for  it  has  been  the 
tendeDcy  of  all  recent  judicial  legislaUou  In  Engliuid  to  give  more  and  more 
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business.  «ven  of  the  more  important  Itiiid,  to  these  Courts,  Tlieir  oormal 
importance  may  be  judged  from  the  fiict,  Btatcd  by  Mr.  Maitliuid,  that 
"  most  of  the  contentious  litigation  in  England  Ia  about  smaller  bujub 
than"  £60. 

A  judge  of  the  High  Court  may  send  down  to  a  county  couit»  upon 
the  applioation  of  either  party,  cases  of  contract  in  which  the  sum  claimed 
does  not  exceed  £liK).  Any  case,  however  small  the  pi^cuniary  claim  in- 
volved, may  be  removed  from  the  county  to  the  High  Court  if  the  judge  of 
the  count}''  court  will  certify  that  important  principles  of  law  are  likely  to 
arise  in  it,  or  if  the  High  Court  or  any  judge  thereof  deems  it  desirable 
that  it  should  be  removed.  Appeals  from  a  county  court  to  the  High 
Court  are  forbidden  in  most  cases  in  which  less  than  £20  is  involved. 

The  county  court  system  rests  upon  the  b&ais  of  a  division  of  the 
country  into  tifty-six  circuits.  All  but  one  or  two  of  these  include  several 
*  districts  *  —  the.  districts  numbering  about  600.  Each  district  haa  its  own 
separate  court,  with  its  own  ofBce.s,  registrar^  etc. ;  but  the  judges  are  ap- 
pointed for  th©  circuits, —one  for  each  circuit.  They  are  appointed  by 
the  I^>rd  Chancellor  from  barristere  of  seven  years*  standing.^ 

Juilea  are  falling  more  and  more  into  disuse  in  England  in  civil 
cases.  In  all  the  more  important  caust3S,  outside  the  Chancery  Division, 
whose  rult*  of  action,  like  ihat  of  the  old  Chancery  Court,  is  *  no  jury,*  a 
jury  may  be  impanelled  at  the  desire  of  either  party  ;  but  many  litiganto 
now  prefer  to  do  without,  —  especially  in  the  County  Courts,  where  both 
the  facts  and  the  law  are  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  passed  upon  by 
the  judge  alone,  without  the  aasLstance  of  the  jury  of  five  which  might 
in  these  courts  be  summoned  in  all  cases  of  above  £20  value. 

Criniinal  GaAes  arc  tried  either  before  the  county  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  who  are  unpaid  officera  appointed  by  the  Chancellor 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  the  Coun- 
ties; before  borough  Justices,  who  are  paid  judges  much  like 
all  others ;  or  before  judges  of  the  High  Court  on  circuit  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Justices  may  be  said  to  include  all  but  tJie 
gravest  oflfences,  all  but  those,  namely,  which  are  i)uuiahable  by 
death  or  by  penal  servitude,  and  except,  alao>  perjury,  forgery, 
bribery,  and  libel.  There  are  many  Justices  for  each  county, 
there  being  no  legal  limit  to  their  number;  and  they  exercise 
their  more  important  functions  at  general  Quarter  Sessions,  at 
general  sessions,  that  is,  held  four  times  yearly.  The  criminal 
assizes  of  the  High  Court  also  are  held  four  times  a  year.     All 

1  The  various  Acts  affecting  the  County  Courts  were  amended  ami  coniolk 
dated  by  the  County  Courts  Act,  1888^ 
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crinunal  caseSt  except  those  of  the  pettiest  character,  such  aa 
police  cases,  are  tried  before  juries. 

**  About  one-lialf  of  the  criminal  trials^"  It  is  fltated,i  "  take  place 
Kt  county  aessioiiBf  about  oQe-fourth  at  borough  AessionBf  the  rest  at  Assizei 
or  the  Centml  Criminal  Court,"  the  great  criminal  court  of  London, 

Quarter  and  Petty  Seasions.  —  For  the  exercise  of  ail  their 
more  important  judicial  functions  the  Justices  meet  quarterly,  In  Quarter 
Sessions ;  but  for  minor  dutiev*  ia  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  more  than 
two  Justices  to  join,  there  are  numerous  Petty  Sessions  held  at  various 
pointfi  ia  the  counties,  Kach  county  is  divided  by  its  Quarter  Sessloiui 
into  pcttjf  srsnionfil  dintricts,  and  every  neighborhood  is  given  thus  its  own 
court  of  I'etty  Sessions^  —  from  which  in  almost  all  cases  ao  appeal  lies  to 
Quarter  Sessions.  Thus  the  important  function  of  licensing  (page  233)  is 
exercised  by  Petty  Sessioms  subject  lu  appeal  to  the  whole  bench  of 
Justictw. 

The  JtiBtices  of  the  Peace  ^veref  as  we  shall  see  more  p^irticu- 
iarly  in  anolht-r  connection  (pages  22(1-227),  the  general  governmental 
authorities  of  the  counties  until  the  reform  of  local  government  effected 
in  1688,  exercising  functions  of  the  most  variouSi  multifarious,  and  influ- 
ential sort.  They  are  generally  country  gentlemen  of  high  standing  in 
their  counties,  and  serve,  as  already  stated,  without  pay.  They  are 
appointed,  practicalJy,  for  life.  The  *  CommiBslon  of  the  Peace,' — the 
commissioning,  tliat  is,  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  —  originated  in  the  four- 
teenth centur>%  and  h^  had  a  long  history  of  interesting  development* 
Considering  the  somewhat  autocratic  nature  of  the  ofhce  of  Justice,  it 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  exercised  with  great  wisdom  and  public  spirit, 
and  during  most  periods  with  extraordinary  moderation,  industry,  and 
effectiveness. 

The  duties  which  Americans  associate  with  the  oMce  of  Justice  of 
the  Peace  are  exercised  in  England,  not  by  the  bench  of  Justices  sitting  ia 
Quarter  Sessions,  —  they  then  constitute,  as  we  have  seen,  a  criminal  court 
of  very  extensive  jurisdiction,  — but  by  the  Justices  singly,  sitting  either 
formally  or  informally,  A  single  Justice  may  conduct  the  preUminary 
examinatii>n  of  a  person  charged  with  crime*  and  may  commit  for  trial  It 
t«isonable  ground  of  suspicion  be  proved.  A  single  Justice  can  also  issue 
■eurch  warrants  to  the  constabulary  for  the  detection  of  crime,  etc. 

Police*  —  The  police  force,  or,  in  more  EDglisli  phrase, 
the  coDstahulary,  of  the  kingdom  is  overseen  from  London  by  the 
Home  Office,  which  makes  all  general  rules  as  to  discipline,  paji 
etc,  appoints  royal  inspectors,  and  determines,  under  the  Treas- 
ff  the  amount  of  state  aid  to  be  given  to  the  support  of  tha 
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forces;  but  all  the  actual  administration  of  the  system  is  under* 
taken  by  the  local  authorities.  In  the  Counties  a  joint  Com- 
mittee of  Quarter  Sessions  and  the  County  Council  appoint  tlie 
Chief  Constable,  who  appoints  and  governs  the  force  with  powers 
of  summary  dismissal  and  punishment,  but  who  acts  in  all  things 
subject  to  the  governing  control  of  the  Committee  (page  235).  In 
those  towns  which  uiidertake  to  maintain  a  force  distinct  from 
tijat  of  the  County  the  Head  Constable  is  chosen  by  the  town 
authorities  and  the  direction  of  the  force  is  superintended  by  a 
*  Watch  Committee'  of  the  Town  Council.  London,  which  em- 
ploys, it  is  stated,  one*third  of  the  entire  police  force  of  the 
kingdom,  has  been  given  a  special,  exceptional  system  of  its  own. 
The  city  police  are  governed  by  a  Commissioner  and  two  Assist- 
ant Commissioners  who  are  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary  and 
serve  directly  under  his  authority. 

The  police  throughout  the  country  are  given  sometbing  like  mill- 
Uiry  drill  and  training,  the  organization  being  made  as  perfect^  the  training 
B8  thorough,  and  the  dif^cipUne  a&  effective  as  possible.  Ex-army  officers 
are  preferred  for  the  office  of  Cliief  Constable, 

II*   Local  Govsbkmbkt. 


Complex  Character  of  Local  Oovernmeut  in  England. — 

[  The  subject  of  local  government  in  England  is  one  of  extreme 
complexity  and,  therefore,  for  my  present  purpose  of  brief  de- 
scription, one  of  extreme  difficulty:  So  perfectly  unsystematic, 
indeed,  are  the  provisions  of  English  law  in  this  field  that  most 
of  the  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  expound  them,  — even  to 
English  readers^  — have  seemed  to  derive  a  certain  zest  from  the 
despairful  nature  of  their  task,  —  a  sort  of  forlorn-hope  enthusi- 
asm. The  institutions  of  local  government  in  England  have 
grown  piece  by  piece  as  other  English  institutions  have,  and  not 
according  to  any  complete  or  logical  plan  of  statutory  construc- 
tion. They  are  patch-work,  not  symmetrical  net-work,  unrl  fch^ 
patches  are  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  materials. 

**For  almost  every  new  adminiBtratlye  function/'  coiniytaina  a08 
writer  on  the  subject^  '*  the  LcgisUture  has  provided  a  in?w  area  contj^*^ 
tag  a  new  conalltuency,  who  by  a  new  motbod  of  election  cboom  Oil 
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dates  wlio  satisfy  a  new  qiinliflcation,  to  sit  upon  a  new  board,  during  a 
new  term,  to  levy  a  new  rate  [tax]»  and  to  ispend  a  goc»d  deal  of  the  new 
revenues  in  paying  new  officers  and  erecting  new  building*.'* » 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  English  legislators,  instead  of 
perfecting,  enlarging,  or  adapting  old  machinery,  to  create  all 
sorts  of  new  pieces  of  machinery  with  little  or  no  regard  to  their 
fitness  to  be  combined  with  the  old  or  with  eac!i  other.  The 
Local  Government  Act  of  18S8  represents  the  first  deliberate  at- 
tempt at  systematization ;  but  even  that  Act  did  not  effect  system, 
and  itself  introduced  additional  elements  of  confusion  by  first 
adopting  another  Act  (the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1882) 
as  its  basis  and  then  excepting  particular  provisions  of  that  Act 
and  itself  substituting  others  in  respect,  not  of  all,  but  of  some 
of  the  local  administrative  bodies  meant  to  be  governed  by  it. 
The  supplementary  legislation  of  1894  introduced  some  further 
elements  of  consistent  system;  but  did  not  after  all  very  much 
simplify  existing  methods.  It  would  seem  as  logical  a  plan  of 
description  as  any,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  older  divisions  and 
instrumentalities  first  and  then  treat  afterwards  of  more  recent 
legislative  creations  as  of  modifications,  of  however  haphazard  a 
kind,  of  these. 

General  Characterization.  ^^  In  general  terras,  then,  it 
may  be  said,  that  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  English  history, 
only  the  very  earliest  periods  excepted,  counties  and  to%vns  have 
been  the  principal  units  of  local  government;  that  the  parishes 
into  which  the  counties  have  been  time  out  of  mind  divided, 
though  at  one  time  of  very  great  importance  as  administrative 
centres,  were  in  course  of  time  in  great  part  swallowed  up  by 
feudal  jurisdictions,  and  now  retain  only  a  certain  minor  part  in 
the  function,  once  exclusively  their  own,  of  caring  for  the  poor  j 
and  that  this  ancient  framework  of  counties,  towns,  and  parishes 
has,  of  late  years,  been  extensively  overlaid  and  in  large  part 
obscured :  (a)  by  the  combination  (1S34)  of  parishes  into  *  Unions ' 
e  up  quite  irrespective  of  county  boundaries  and  charged  not 
only  with  the  immemorial  pariah  duty  of  maintaining  the  poor  but 
often  with  sanitary  regulation  also  and  school  superintendence, 

^  -tiameut  Series),  by  Wm,  Rathboa^ 
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and  generally  witli  a  miscellany  of  other  functions j  (b)  by  tlie 
creation  of  new  districts  for  the  care  of  highways j  (c)  by  new 
varieties  of  town  and  semi-town  government  j  and  (el)  by  the  sub- 
division of  the  counties  (1889)  into  new  administrative  'districts/ 
charged  with  general  administrative  functions.  The  only  dis- 
tinction pei-sistent  enough  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  any  classifica- 
tion of  the  areas  and  functions  of  the  local  administration  thus 
constructed  is  the  distinction  between  Rural  Administration  and 
Urban  Administration,  — a  distinction  now  in  f)art  destroyed  by 
the  Act  of  ISSHj  and  of  these  two  divisions  of  administration 
almost  the  only  general  remark  whitrh  it  seems  safe  to  venture 
iSt  that  Rural  Administration  has  hitlierto  rested  much  more 
broadly  than  does  Urban  on  old  liistori^'al  foundations. 

The  County:  its  Historical  Rootage.  —For  the  County, 
with  its  influential  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  its  wide  adminis- 
trative activities,  is  still  the  vital  centre  of  rural  government  in 
Eni^and ;  and  the  Counties  are  in  a  sense  older  than  the  kiugdom 
itself.  Many  of  them,  as  we  have  seen  (pjige  180),  represent  in 
their  areas,  though  of  course  no  longer  in  the  nature  of  their 
government,  separate  Saxon  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  times. 
When  they  were  united  under  a  single  tlirone  they  retained  (it 
would  appear)  their  one-time  king  and  his  descendants  in  the 
elder  male  line  as  their  eoldonnen.  They  retained  also  their  old 
general  council,  in  which  eoldorman  and  bishop  presided,  though 
there  was  added  presently  to  these  presidents  of  the  older  order 
of  things  another  official,  of  the  new  order,  the  king's  officer,  the 
Sheriff,  To  this  council  went  up,  as  was  of  old  the  wont,  the 
priest,  the  reeve,  and  four  select  men  from  every  township, 
together  with  the  customary  delegates  from  the  *  hundreds.' 

Of  course  the  Counties  no  longer  retain  these  antique 
forms  of  government  J  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  now  remains. 
But  the  old  forms  gave  way  to  the  forms  of  the  present  by  no 
sudden  or  violent  changes,  and  some  of  the  organs  of  county  gov- 
ernment DOW  in  existence  could  adduce  plausible  proof  of  their 
descent  from  the  manly,  vigorous,  self-centred  Saxon  institutions 
of  the  ancient  time. 

Early  Evolutiou  of  the  County  Organs. — In  Norman 
times  the  eoldorman^s  office  languished  in  the  shadow  of  the  Sher* 
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iff'a  great  authority.  The  spiritual  and  temporal  courts  were 
separated,  too,  and  the  bishop  withdrew  in  large  measure  fron* 
official  participation  in  local  political  functions*  The  Countj 
Court  became  practically  the  Sheriff's  Court;  its  suitors  the  free- 
holders. Its  functions  were,  however,  still  considerable:  it  chose 
the  officers  who  assessed  the  taxes;  it  was  tlie  medium  of  the 
Sheriff's  military  administration;  and  it  was  still  the  principal 
source  of  justice.  But  its  duties  were  not  slow  to  decay.  As  a 
Court  it  was  speedily  handed  over  to  the  king's  itinerant  justioea, 
who  held  their  assizes  in  it  and  heard  all  important  cases,  all 
'pleas  of  the  Crown,*  Its  financial  functions  became  more  and 
more  exclusively  the  personal  functions  of  the  Sheriffs,  who  were 
commonly  great  barons,  who  managed  in  some  instances  for  a 
little  while  to  make  their  office  hereditary,  and  who  contrived 
oftentimes  to  line  their  own  pockets  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
taxes:  for  great  barons  who  were  sheriffs  were  sometimes  also 
officials  of  the  Exchequer^  and  as  saeh  audited  their  own  accounts. 
The  local  courts  at  last  became  merely  the  instruments  of  the 
Sheriffs  and  of  the  royal  judges. 

Decline  of  the  Sheriff's  Powers.  —  It  was  the  overbearing 
power  of  the  Slier iffs,  thus  developed,  that  led  to  the  great 
changes  which  were  to  produce  the  county  government  of  our  own 
day.  The  interests  alike  of  the  Court  and  of  the  people  became 
enlisted  against  them.  The  first  step  towards  displacing  them 
was  taken  when  the  royal  justices  were  sent  on  circuit.  Next, 
in  1170,  under  Henry  II. 's  capable  direction^  the  great  baronial 
sheriffs  were  tried  for  malfeasance  in  office,  and,  though  influen- 
tial enough  to  escape  formal  conviction,  were  not  influential 
enough  to  ret^iin  their  offices.  They  were  dismissed,  and  re- 
placed by  Exchequer  officials  directly  dependent  upon  the  Crown. 
In  1194,  in  the  next  reign,  it  was  arranged  that  certain  'custo- 
dians of  pleas  of  the  Crown  ^  should  be  elected  in  the  counties,  to 
the  further  ousting  of  the  Sheriffs  from  their  old-time  judicial 
prerogatives.  Then  came  Magna  Charta  (1215)  and  forbade  all 
participation  by  Sheriffs  in  the  administration  of  the  king's  jus- 
tice. Finally  the  tenure  of  the  office  of  Sheriff,  which  was  by  that 
time  little  more  than  the  chief  pla*:^e  in  the  militia  of  the  county 
and  the  chief  ministerial  office  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
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^ne  year.     The  pulling  down 
fresh  construction  had  already 


tion  of  justice,  was  limited  to  < 
the  old  system  was  complete; 
become  necessary. 

Justices  of  the  Peace.  — The  reconstruction  was  effected 
through  the  appointment  of  *  Justices  of  the  Peace.'  The  expe- 
dient of  'cxistodians  of  pleas  of  the  Crown '  (custodea  plcLcUorum 
coronce)  elected  in  County  Court,  as  substitutes  for  the  Sheriff  in 
the  exercise  of  sundry  important  functions  of  local  justice,  had 
proved  unsatisfactory.  They,  too,  like  the  Sheriffs,  were  curtly 
forbidden  by  Magna  Charta  to  hold  any  pleas  of  the  Crown  j  and 
they  speedily  became  only  the  coroners  we  know  (^crowners' 
Shakspere's  grave-digger  in  Bmnlet  very  appropriately  calls 
them),  whose  chief  function  it  is  to  conduct  the  preliminary  in* 
vestigation  concerning  every  oase  of  sudden  death  from  an  un- 
known cause.  Better  success  attended  the  experiment  of  Justices 
of  the  Peace.  At  first  *C!onservator3 '  of  the  peace  merely,  these 
officers  became,  by  a  statute  passed  in  1360,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  justices  also,  intrusted  with  a  certain  jurisdiction  over 
criminal  cases,  to  the  supplanting  of  the  Sheriff  in  the  last  of  his 
judicial  functions,  his  right,  namely,  to  pass  judgment  in  his 
tourn  or  petty  court  on  police  cases,  — to  apply  the  discipline  of 
enforced  order  to  small  offences  against  the  public  peace* 

Henceforth,  as  it  turned  out,  the  process  of  providing 
ways  of  local  government  was  simple  enough,  as  legislators  chose 
to  conduct  it*  It  consisted  simply  in  charging  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  with  the  doing  of  everything  that  was  necessary  to  be 
done.  Slowly,  piece  by  piece,  their  duties  and  prerogatives  were 
added  to,  till  the  Justices  had  become  immeasurably  the  most 
important  functionaries  of  local  government,  combining  in  their 
comprehensive  official  characters  almost  every  judicial  and  ad- 
ministrative  power  not  exercised  from  London.  Not  till  the 
passage  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  were  they  relegated 
to  their  older  and  more  characteristic  judicial  functions,  and  their 
administrative  and  financial  powers  transferred  to  another  body^ 
the  newly  created  Count}^  Council. 

FanotlonA  of  Jaatlcefl  of  the  Peace  prior  to  Recent  Reforms. 
— The  Justice  of  the  Peace  has  b»?pn  very  happily  described  as  haviug 
b^n  Yuider  the  old  eyatem  ''  the  staters  man  of  all  work.**     His  multil«ri' 
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OQS  dutiee  brought  him  into  the  service  (a)  of  the  Privy  Councili  under 
whose  Yeterinary  Department  he  participat^^d  In  the  adtninistitklion  of 
the  Acts  relating  to  contagious  cattle  diseasea  ;  (6)  of  the  Home  Office, 
under  which  he  acted  in  govennug  the  county  connUbuhiry,  In  couduct- 
ing  the  administration  of  lunatic  asylums,  and  in  visiiing  priaons  ;  (c)  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  under  whose  general  supervision  he  provided  and 
tested  weights  and  measures,  constructed  and  repaired  bridjLjes^  and  over- 
saw highway  authorities  ;  aud  {d)  of  the  Local  Government  Boiud»  under 
whose  Buperhilendeiice  he  appointed  parish  overseers  of  the  poor,  exer- 
cised, on  appeal,  a  revisory  power  over  the  poor-rates,  and  ttwk  a  certain 
part  in  sanitary  regulation.  The  Justices,  brides,  formerly  levied  the 
county  tax.  or  'rale,*  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  county  businej^s  were 
defrayed ;  issued  licenses  for  the  stile  of  intoxicating  drinks  (as  they  i^till 
do),  for  the  storage  of  gunpowder  and  petroleum,  aud  for  other  umU-r- 
takings  required  by  law  to  be  licensed  ;  divided  the  eounlies  into  highway, 
polling,  and  coroner's  districts ;  issued  onlers  for  the  removal  of  paupers 
to  tlieir  legal  places  of  settlement  j  fnlftUed  a  thnasand  aud  one  adminis- 
trative functions  too  vanoujtj  to  classify^  too  subordinate  to  need  enumera* 
tion,  now  that  moat  of  them  have  been  irixusferriid  to  tjje  Councils.  The 
trial  of  criminal  cases,  together  with  the  performance  of  the  various  func- 
tions attendant  upon  such  a  jurisdiction,  always  cnnstituted,  of  coui-se, 
one  of  the  weightieat  duties  of  their  office,  and  Is  now  its  chief  and  almost 
only  duty. 

**  liOng  ago,"  laughs  Mr.  Maitland,  si>paking  before  the  passage 
of  the  Act  of  1888,  **long  ago  lawyers  abandoned  all  hope  of  describing 
the  duties  of  a  jtistice  in  any  methodic  fashion,  and  the  alphabet  has 
become  the  only  possible  connecting  thread.  A  Justice  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  *  Railroads,  Rape,  Rates,  Recog^iizances,  Records,  and 
Recreation  Grounds  *  ;  with  *  Perjury^  Petroleum,  Piracy,  and  Play- 
houses*; with  "Disorderly  Houses^  Dissenters,  Uop?,  and  Drainage.**'* 
Character  and  Rapute  of  the  Office  of  Justice.  —  The  office 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace  is  represent-attve  in  the  same  sense, — ^not  an  un- 
important sense,  —  in  which  the  nnreformed  parliaments  of  the  early  part 
of  the  century  were  representative  at  any  rate  of  the  county  populations. 
The  Justices  are  appointed  from  among  the  Uiore  considerable  gentry  of 
the  counties,  and  represent  in  a  very  substantial  way  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  predominantly  rural  communities  over  whose  justice  they 
preside.  An  interesting  proof  of  ttieir  virtually  representative  character 
appears  in  the  popularity  of  their  office  during  the  greater  part  of  its 
lilstory.  Amidst  all  the  eatten.sions  of  the  franchise,  all  the  remaking  of 
representative  institutions  which  this  century  has  witnessed  in  England, 
the  Justiceship  of  the  Peace  remained  all  the  while  practically  untouched, 
\  OR  all  hands  greatly  respected,  until  the  evident  need  to  introdacs 
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system  Into  local  government,  and  the  apparent  desirability  of  systemall^ 
ing  it  in  accordance  with  the  whole  policy  of  recent  refonas  m  England 
by  extending  the  principle  of  popular  representation  by  election  to  county 
goremment,  as  it  had  been  already  extended  to  admin  is  tralion  In  the 
leeser  area&f  led  to  the  Bubstitulion  of  County  Councils  for  the  Justices 
aa  the  county  autkority  in  financial  and  admiaiatrative  aflaira. 

The  Lord  LienteEant.  —  In  the  reign  of  Mary  a  ^Lord 
Lieidenattt'  took  the  place  of  the  Sheriff  in  the  County  as  head 
of  the  militia,  heeoming  the  chief  representative  of  the  Crown  in 
the  Comity,  and  subsequently  the  keeper  of  the  county  records 
(CuMos  Eotidoiiim)*  The  Sheriff,  since  the  completion  of  this 
change,  has  been  a  merely  administrative  officer,  executing  the 
judgments  of  the  courts,  and  presiding  over  parliamentary  elec- 
tions. The  command  of  the  militia  remained  with  the  Lords 
Lieutenant  until  1871,  when  it  was  vested  in  the  Crown, — 
that  is  assumed  by  the  central  administration.  (Compare  pages 
220-221,) 

The  Eeform  of  1888,  —  The  reform  of  local  administration 
proposed  by  the  iiiiaistry  i^f  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  spring  of  1888, 
although  not  vt-nturing  so  far  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  to 
introduce  order  and  symmetry  into  a  patch- work  system,  sug- 
gested some  decided  steps  in  the  direction  of  simplification  and 
co6rdination.  The  confusions  of  the  existing  arrangements  wer€ 
many  and  most  serious,  England  was  divided  into  counties, 
boroughs,  urban  sanitary  districts,  inral  sauitarj^  districts,  poor- 
law  parishes,  poor-law  unions,  highway  parishes,  and  school  dis- 
tricts j  and  these  areas  bad  been  superimposed  ui>on  one  another 
with  an  astonishing  disregard  of  consistent  system^ — without 
either  geographical  or  administrative  coordination.  The  confu- 
sions to  be  remedied,  therefore,  consisted  (a)  of  the  overlap) ting 
of  the  various  areas  of  local  government*  the  smaller  areas  not 
being  in  all  cases  subdivisions  of  the  larger,  but  defined  almost 
wholly  without  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  any  other  areas;  (6) 
of  a  consequent  lack  of  coordination  and  subordination  among 
local  authorities,  fruitful  of  the  waste  of  money  and  the  loss  of 
efficiency  always  resulting  from  confusions  and  duplications  of 
organization;  (c)  of  varieties  of  time,  method^  and  franchise  in 
the  choice  of  local  officials;  and  (<f)  of  an  infinite  complexity 
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ti  the  arrangements  regarding  local  taxation,  the  sums  needed 
for  the  various  purposes  of  local  government  (for  the  poor,  for 
example,  for  the  repair  of  highways,  for  county  outlays,  etc.) 
being  separately  assessed  and  separately  collected,  at  great  ex- 
pense and  at  the  cost  of  a  great  deal  of  vexation  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  ministry  at  first  proposed  to  remedy  this  confusion, 
at  least  in  part,  by  largely  centering  administration,  outside  the 
greater  towns,  in  two  areas,  the  County  and  the  District.  The 
system  of  poor-relief,  through  parishes  and  unions,  was  to  be  left 
untouched,  but  a  beginning  was  to  be  made  in  uuitication  by 
making  the  Counties  and  Districts  the  controlling  organs  of  local 
government;  provision  was  to  be  made  for  extensive  readjust- 
ments of  boundaries  so  that  the  smaller  rural  areas  might  be 
brought  into  proper  relation  and  subordination  to  the  larger  by 
making  them  in  all  cases  at  least  subdivisions  of  counties^  both 
County  and  District  were  to  have  representative  councils  pre- 
sumably fitted  ultimately  to  assume  tbe  whole  taxing  function; 
and  the  franchise  by  which  these  bodies  were  to  be  elected  was 
to  be  assimilated  to  the  simplest  and  broadest  used  in  local  and 
parliamentary  elections. 

Only  a  portion  of  this  reform,  however,  it  turned  out, 
oould  be  got  through  Parliament,  The  provisions  relating  to  tjie 
formation  of  Districts  were  left  out,  and  only  the  county  waa 
reorganized.  The  larger  boroughs  were  given  county  privileges; 
the  smaller  were  brought  into  new  and  closer  relations  with  the 
reconstructed  county  governments.  London,  too,  was  given  a 
county  organization.  The  integration  of  the  smaller  areas  of 
rural  administration  with  the  new  county  system  was  not  accom- 
plished till  1894. 

Administrative  Counties  and  County  Boroughs.  —  The  Act, 
passed,  co6rdinat4?d  Counties  with  what  were  thenceforth  to 
»  called  *county  boroughs.'  Every  borough  of  not  less  than 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants  at  the  time  tlie  Act  was  passed,  or 
which  wa«,  before  the  passage  of  the  Act,  treated  as  a  county  (in  all, 
sixty -one  boroughs),  was  constituted  a  *  county  borough,*  and  was 
formally  put  alongside  the  county  in  rank  and  privileges.  This 
did  not  mean  that  these  boroughs  were  to  be  given  a  county  or 
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ganizatioD.  Paradoxically  enough,  it  meant  just  the  opposite 
that  the  counties  were  to  be  given  an  organization  closely  resem* 
bling  that  already  possessed  by  the  boroughs.  The  nomen- 
clature of  tlie  Act  would  be  more  correct^  though  possibly  less 
convenient,  had  it  called  the  counties  *  borough  counties  '  instead 
of  calling  some  of  the  boroughs  'county  boroughs,'  The  measure 
has  been  very  appropriately  described  as  an  Act  to  apply  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1SS2,  whose  main  provisions  date 
back  as  far  as  1835  (page  240),  to  county  goTemment,  with  cer- 
tain relatively  unimportant  modifications. 

The  counties  designated  by  the  Act  are  dubbed  » administrative 
counties/  because  they  are  not  in  all  cafiess  the  historical  counties  of  the 
map.  In  ueveiiil  inatjincea  co unties  are  separated  into  parts  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  reorganization.  Thus  t!ie  Kiist  Riding  of  Yorkshire  consti- 
tutes one  Mijdniini.strative  county,*  the  North  Riding  another,  and  the 
West  Riding  a  third  ;  Suffolk  and  Sussex  aiso  have  each  an  East  and 
West  division  ;  Lincoln  falls  apart  into  three  iuimini«tratiTe  counties,  etc. 
All  boroughs  of  less  than  GO^OOO  inhahitante  not  treated  as  counties  are  more 
or  leas  incorporated  with  the  ooiinties  in  which  tliey  lie.     (See  page  242.) 

The  Connty  Gouncila:  their  CoEstittition.  —  In  pursuance 
of  the  purpose  of  assimilating  county  to  borough  organization, 
the  counties  are  given  representative  governing  assemblies  oom- 
posed  of  councillors  and  aldermen,  presided  over  by  a  ehairman 
whose  position  and  functions  reproduce  those  of  the  borough 
mayors,  and  possessing  as  their  outtit  of  powers  almost  all  tlie 
miscellany  of  administrative  functions  hitherto  belonging  to  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace*  There  is  not,  it  should  be  observed,  a 
Council  and  a  Board  of  Aldermen,  as  in  American  cities,  but  a 
single  body  known  as  the  Council  and  composed  of  two  olasses  of 
members,  the  one  class  known  as  Aldermen,  the  other  as  Coun- 
cillors. These  two  classes  diflfer  from  each  other,  not  in  power 
or  in  function,  but  only  in  numbert  term,  and  mode  of  election. 
The  Councillors  are  directly  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
County  and  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three  years;  the  Aldermen 
are  one^third  as  many  as  the  Councillors  in  number,  are  elected 
by  the  Councillors,  either  from  their  own  number  or  from  the 
qualified  voters  outside,  and  bold  office  for  six  years,  one-half  of 
tiieir  number,  however,  retiring  every  three  jrearsi  in  rotation. 
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This  BJnglfiilnMltfUiT  Comieil  «^  Aldermen  dud  i\>uiunUor:(  «>)«H^Cai 
its  own  ^J**^*— *»  to  Krre  for  ooe  year*  aiul  i^v^  him  s^uoK  ihuu 
pensadoQ  as  it  deems  sufficient.  During  hi:»  vt^ar  ot  siorvuH^  \\\t^ 
chairman  exercises  the  osual  presidential,  but  no  imlo|HMulohi 
execntirey  poverSr  auid  is  authorized  to  uot  as  ti  JuntiiH^  of  tho 
Peace,  along  with  the  lest  of  the  *  Commission  *  of  tho  rouut>, 

Any  one  nuij  be  elected  a  couiioillor  who  U  tMititUHl  to  voto  hi  (inillii 
mentazj electk>ii8  uid  is  the  owner  of  proiH^rty  lioKl  by  fnHtholil,  (Mitiviiolili 
leasehold  or  other  tenure  within  tht*  anMi ;  iind  in  ttio  (MtuutUm,  iIiouhIi 
not  in  the  borougha.  peers  owning  proiM'rty  in  tho  nmnly  uuil  *'rli»ikn  in 
holy  oiders  and  other  ministers  of  n*ligion  **  inuy  Ixt  rluMMMi  In  lliu  (  'huik-II 
The  mmiber  of  counoillors  and  tho  ihiiiiImm'  nt  itlilnriiinii  in  nutili 
County  Council  (for  the  latter  numlHT  in  alwuvN  mir  ililnl  nf  ilm  rnimi  i  i 
was  fixed  in  the  first  instance  by  an  onlcmf  liio  Lnrnh  iuviiiuiiKiii  M<hmiI, 
and  is  in  some  cases  very  large.  ThiiH  Ijinciihliitn  luui  u  ('imiiii  il  dililii 
men, of  course,  included)  of  140  nu'inbcrH,  tlm  Wini  HhUuii  nt  VMtl*.>liiM. 
a  council  of  120,  Devon  a  council  of  101.  Uuiliunl,  whomt  i  .mhh  il  in  Hut 
smallest,  has  28.  The  average  is  probably  mImhiI.  7^.  I'oi  Hut  i:|i  i  iiku  nf 
councillors  the  county,  including  hik-Ii  \Htrttu^\m  lui  an-  iufi  'rouniy  \,nt 
oughs,^  is  divided  mto  electoral  duttrirtM,  mu-.  r<iiiii«  illoi  Ih  \mt  t  Um**  h  fi««iii 
each  district.  The  number  of  tlntMi  dmiririii  haviiif/  iniu  ilHiMfihini  hy 
the  order  of  the  Local  Cover  mn^nt  liuard,  ilii-ii  ^in-.i  and  dirj/<,i*iMofi  aim. 
fixed  in  the  first  instance  by  QiiatiiT  K<*mioiiit,  m,  wMhin  iln  ipfh  ttmn\^ 
boroughs  needing  division,  by  th'?  iH/rouj/h  r  ouu'  Jl,  d.n  «<  f/..ii|  \,»  ,„ii  bu^J 
to  relative  population  and  t/>a  fair  iVisWiim'A  i<  j/fi<y  ni.iii</i.  l/«  i  ^i*  n  i<iiui 
and  urban  populations.  'i'b<f  nuful^rr  of  <o«/i' Ji'/ii- .>f«'t  i|«>  i/«/-.«.>}M4i'« 
of  electoral  districts  m-Ay  UhUauv^A  hynt'Ut'A  tu  !//'„)  i,',f»  hsHs*  hi 
Board  upon  the  rec/mjiji'riid4tj'*;j  M  •).*  '  v  j/.'  -.  vl  ;»^  J.'y*-/  ./h  oi  -  -/.^ij^ 

Local  Ooremment  fruuf^blm.  i/.  h/./..^/;,  w^.*  ..^./j 
Ireland  the  fraiichlvr  i'^r  a..  *'y.-4j  j<v. <*;..'; «.'.«  „»*.,....  j...  .,,  i,  . 
£epresentatiou of  tL«;  V^^jij^^-  A'-iv?  J'f3>5^  v.«  ■  «/•/.■  '.**:  ./, .  i. . ., 
and  women  of  luli  a;;«r  .v/t  > ,  -//y-^.  v.  *  •.  \  .» /. .  ,'  c ;,.  /  ■ ,.  r. .  .  .  *  i 
jointly  or  sev^^rkliy  '/«/."^;,v»t  i^  v**'-*-»r  vi  v  •*..•  i.  vt  .  i  ,  ..  i^  -/* 
premiseb  iu  a  1'^aj  ;^vv»rr.'. :!•.*-'.»  tn^^:  ,♦  t.,*  ,  .,.  ,*  .,.,  *,.^ ...,//'.  j  .^ 
six  moiitlifi  ^uA'm^  ^t-v^h?  v    v.*:  !.*>?  '/  .;..    ..#.-.>     ..    ../i.    j 

July.         T^-IOOlt    ;ii«..ua*:r«    ^V- ;«;,♦-» r     il.     «,i1u»     ..    .1/      •...../*.  }. 

Scotland  twr  ivcjL  a^vvirri  lui-riil  iniA^HiAM  u.  ka^/^jka.  hj  *A.'i  ...  •; 
women  of  liJJ  ajg*:  »ii«^  tn;  vi»ua'.u  mi  ^m^fm^  a4  ^oj^  ♦w/,; 
herita^<t«  fA  tVj  \*ads:\  viuM; :  v^  AUMM 
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houaes ;  or  occupiers  of  imfumished  lodgings  of  the  yearly  value 
of  £10  J  or  service  occupiers.  Everywhere  in  the  United  King- 
dom the  wife  of  a  qualified  local  government  elector  enjoys  the 
franchise  if  she  is  thirty  years  old. 

Fowers  of  the  County  CounciU.  —  The  Council  of  each 
Comity  is  a  body  corporate  and  as  such  may  have  a  common  seal, 
hold  property,  make  by-laws,  etc.  Its  by-laws,  however,  unless 
they  concern  nuisances,  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  [the  Home  Secretary],  aud  may  be  annulled  by  an  order 
in  CouncO« 

(1)  The  Council  holds  and  administers  all  county  property,  and 
may  pujchase  or  lease  lauds  or  buildings  for  county  uses ; 

(2)  With  it  rests  the  duty  of  mamtaining,  managing,  and,  when 
necessary,  enlarging^  the  pauper  lunatic  asylums  of  the  county, 
and  of  establishing  aud  maintaining,  or  contributing  to,  reforma- 
tory and  industrial  schools  ;  by  the  Education  Act  of  1902  it  was 
given  extensive  authority  over  education, 

(3)  It  is  charged  with  maintaining  county  bridges,  and  all  main 
roads  in  every  part  not  specially  reserved  by  urban  authorities  for 
their  own  management  because  lying  within  their  own  limits; 
and  it  may  declare  any  road  a  main  road  which  seems  to  serve  as 
such,  and  which  has  been  put  in  thorough  repair^  before  being 
accepted  by  the  county,  by  the  local  highway  authorities ; 

(4)  It  administers  the  statutes  affecting  the  contagious  diseases 
of  animals,  destructive  insects,  fish  preservation,  weights  and 
measures,  etc.; 

(5)  It  appoints,  pays,  and  may  remove  the  county  Treasurer^ 
the  county  coroner,  the  public  surveyor,  the  county  analyst,  and 
all  other  officers  paid  out  of  the  coimty  rates,  —  except  the  clerk 
of  the  Peace  and  the  clerks  of  the  Justices,  —  including  the  medi- 
cal health  officers,  though  these  latter  functionaries  report,  not  to 

^  the  Council  (the  Council  receives  only  a  copy  of  their  report),  but 
to  the  Ixx^al  Government  Board,  and  the  only  power  of  the  Council 
in  the  premises  is  to  address  to  the  Board,  independently  and  of 
their  own  motion,  representations  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts  where  such  representations  seem  necessary ; 

(6)  It  determines  the  fees  of  the  coroner  and  controls  the 
division  of  the  county  into  coroners'  districts  | 
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The  Fin&neial  Fowen  of  ttie  CoqqcU  are  extensire  and 
important.  The  Council  takes  the  place  of  the  Juatices  in  deter- 
mining^ assessing^  and  levying  the  coanty,  police,  and  hundred 
rateSf  in  disbursing  the  funds  so  raised^  and  in  preparing  or  revis- 
ing the  basis  or  standard  for  the  county  rates ;  though  in  this  last 
matter  it  acts  subject  to  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions.  It  may 
borrow  money,  **on  the  security  of  the  county  fund/'  for  the 
purpose  of  consolidating  the  county  debt,  purchasing  property  for 
the  county,  or  undertaking  permanent  public  works,  provided  it 
first  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the 
raising  of  the  loan.  That  Board  gives  or  withholds  it^  consent 
only  lifter  a  local  inquiry,  and,  in  case  it  assents,  fixes  the  period 
within  which  the  loan  must  be  repaid^  being  itself  limited  in  tiiis 
last  particnlar  by  a  provision  of  law  that  the  period  must  never 
exceed  thirty  years. 

If  the  debt  of  the  county  already  t*xce*^d  Un  [k^f  cent,  of  the 
annual  ratable  value  of  the  ratable  propi^rty  of  tho  coinjly,  or  it  ttio  pro* 
posed  loui  would  raise  it  abofe  that  amount,  a  loan  can  be  aauoiioiied 
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only  by  a  provisional  order  of  the  Board, — an  order,  that  la,  which 
becomes  valid  only  upon  receiving  the  formal  sanction  of  Parliament  also, 
given  by  public  Act.  A  county  may  issue  stock,  under  certain  Llmita- 
Uons,  if  the  cr»nsent  of  tiie  Local  Government  Board  be  obtained. 

Additional  Powers,  — The  Aci  of  1888  provides  that  any  other 
powers  which  have  been  conferred  upon  the  authorities  of  particular  locali- 
ties by  flpeelol  Act,  and  which  are  similar  in  character  to  those  already 
vested  in  the  County  Councils,  may  be  transferred  to  the  proper  County 
Councils  by  provisional  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  and  also 
that  a  similar  provisional  order  of  that  Board  may  confer  upon  a  County 
Council  any  powers,  ariMing  ^vithin  the  County^  which  are  now  exercised 
by  the  Privy  Council,  a  Secretai-y  of  State,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Local 
Government  Board  itself,  or  any  other  government  department,  provided 
they  be  powers  conferred  by  t^tute  and  the  consent  of  the  department 
concerned  be  first  secured. 


The  County  Budget —  At  the  beginning  of  every  local 
financial  year  (April  Ist)  an  estimate  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  year  is  submitted  to  the  Council,  and  upon  the  basis 
of  this,  the  Coimcil  makes  estimate  of  the  sums  to  be  needed, 
and  fixes  the  rates  accor^liugly.  The  Conn«:il's  estimate  is  made 
for  two  six-month  periods,  and  is  subject  to  revision  for  the 
second  six-month  period,  provided  the  experience  of  the  first 
prove  it  necessary  either  to  increase  or  decrease  the  amounts  to 
be  raised* 

Beturns  of  the  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  of  each 
financial  year  are  also  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  in 
such  form  and  with  such  particulars  as  the  Board  directs  j  and 
full  abstracts  of  these  returns  are  annually  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  county  accounts  are,  moreover, 
periodically  audited  by  district  auditors  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  The  accounts  of  the  county  Treasurer  ai« 
audited  by  the  Council, 

Local  rates  are  assessed  exclusively  upon  real  estate,  and^ 
until  the  passage  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  188S,  it  was 
the  habit  of  Parliament  to  make  annual  'grants  in  aid  of  the 
rates'  from  the  national  purse»  with  the  idea  of  paying  out  of 
moneys  raised  largely  upon  personal  property  some  part  of  the 
expense  of  local  administration.  The  Act  of  1888  substitutes 
another  arrangement.    It  provides  that  all  moneys  collected  from 
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certain  licenses  (a  long  list  of  them,  from  liquor  licenses  to  licenses 
for  male  servants  and  guns),  togetiier  with  four-fifths  of  one-liaif 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  probate  duty,  shall  be  distributed  amoog 
the  counties  from  the  imperial  treasury,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Local  Governnient  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  cer- 
tain specified  county  expenses,  notably  for  the  education  of  pau- 
pers and  the  8upx>ort  of  pauper  lunatics. 

The  Police  Bowers,  k>ng  exercised  by  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  are  now  exercised  by  a  joint  committee  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions and  the  County  Council.  This  committee  is  made  up,  in 
equal  parts,  of  Justices  and  members  of  the  Council;  elects  ita 
own  chairman,  if  necessary  (because  of  a  tie  vote)  by  lot;  and 
acts,  when  appointed,  not  as  exercising  delegated  authority,  but 
as  an  independent  body.  The  term  of  the  eommitteemen  is,  how* 
ever,  determined  by  the  bodies  which  choose  them. 

The  Parish.  —  Parishes  there  have  been  in  England  ever 
aince  the  Christian  church  was  established  there;  but  the  Parish 
which  now  figures  in  English  local  government  inherits  nothing 
but  ita  name  intact  from  those  first  years  of  the  national  history. 
The  church,  in  its  first  work  of  organization,  used  the  smallest 
units  of  the  state  for  the  smallest  divisions  of  its  own  system: 
it  made  the  township  its  parish  j  and  presently  the  priest  was 
always  to  be  seen  going  up  with  the  reeve  and  the  four  men  of  the 
township  to  the  hundred  and  the  county  courts.  Only  where  the 
population  was  most  nunierou.s  did  it  prove  necessary  to  make 
the  parish  smaller  than  the  township;  only  where  it  was  least 
numerous  did  it  seem  expedient  to  make  the  parish  larger  than 
the  township.  Generally  the  two  were  geographically  coin- 
cident. During  muf?h  tlie  greater  part  of  English  history,  too, 
citizenshiii  and  church  membership  were  inseparable.  The 
ve8tr)%  therefore,  which  was  the  assembly  of  church-mem- 
bers which  elected  the  church-wardens  and  regulated  the 
temporalities  of  the  local  church,  was  exactly  the  same  body 
of  persona  that,  when  not  acting  upon  church  affairs,  consti- 
tuted the  township  meeting.  It  was  the  village  moot  *  in  its 
ecclesiastical  aspect.'  And  when  the  township  privileges  were, 
by  feudalization,  swallowed  up  in  the  manorial  rights  of  the 
baronage,  the  vestry  was  all  that  remained  of  the  old  organiza- 
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tion  of  self-goveriiment;  for  the  court,  or  civil  assembly,  of 
to^imship  was  superseded  by  the  baron's  manorial  court  But 
the  church  was  not  absorbed ;  the  vestry  remained,  and  whatever 
scraps  of  civil  function  escaped  the  too  inclusive  sweep  of  the 
grants  of  junsdictioQ  to  the  barons  the  people  were  fsun  to  enjoy 
as  vestrymen. 

The  Poor-law  Pariah,  — It  was  in  this  way  that  it  feU 
out  that  ttie  township,  when  acting  in  matters  strictly  non- 
ecclesiastical,  came  to  call  itself  the  parish,  and  that  it  became 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  *  civil  parish  *  from  the  *€cclesiasti- 
cal  parish.'  The  vestry  came  at  last  to  elect,  not  church -wardens 
only,  but  way-wardens  also,  and  assessors  j  and  in  the  sixteenth 
century  (1535,  reign  of  Henry  VIll.)  the  church- wardens  were 
charged  with  the  relief  of  the  poor.  We  are  thus  brought  within 
easy  sight  of  the  pariah  of  to-day.  The  legislation  of  the  present 
century,  which  has  heeu  busy  about  so  many  things,  has  not 
failed  to  readjust  the  parish  and  in  most  cases,  as  altered  by 
statute  to  suit  the  conveniences  of  political  administration,  "the 
modern  civil  parish  coincides  neither  with  the  ancient  civil  par- 
ish, nor  with  the  ecclesiastical  parish'';  but  old  parochial  asso- 
ciations still  survive,  and  many  of  the  ancient  parochial  duties 
connected  with  the  support  of  the  poor.  Until  1894  the  parochial 
authority  was  still  the  ancient  vestry,  reduced  almost  to  a  mini- 
mum of  powers,  indeed,  but  not  yet  taken  from  its  seat  of  con- 
trol. In  1894  Parliament  completed  the  reorganization  of  local 
government  begun  in  1888:  vestries  were  relegated,  at  any  rate 
in  all  rural  districts,  to  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  functions 
alone;  and  the  parishes,  with  a  new  democratic  organizationi 
became  once  more  the  vital  units  of  local  self-government. 

The  Eeform  of  1894.  —  All  the  legislation  attempted  in 
England  during  the  present  century  with  regard  to  local  govern- 
ment, whether  its  object  was  first  construction  or  reform,  has 
carefully  observed  the  difference  between  'rural'  and  'urban' 
areas;  and  the  law  of  1894  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
parishes  which  lie  within  the  limits  of  boroughs  or  within  the 
limits  of  those  more  thickly  settled  areas  which,  though  without 
borough  organization,  are  yet  distinguished  by  the  law  as  'urban ' 
in  their  means  of  local  jjovernmerit  (paiare  2H9\  are  not  direotly 
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affected  by  the  Act.  But  the  organization  and  action  of  tbe  rural 
parishes  are  revolutionized.  They  are  made  self-governing  com- 
muiies,  with  a  very  notaible  list  of  powers  and  privileges. 

Every  rural  parish,  great  or  small,  has  now  its  primary 
assembly,  its  parish  meeting,  of  which  every  person  of  legal  age 
in  the  parish,  man  or  woman,  is  a  member  who  is  a  qualified  local 
government  elector.  In  parishes  which  have  less  than  three 
hundred  inhabitants  tbe  parish  meeting  is  tbe  actual  governing 
body,  unless  the  Cuunty  Council  sees  fit^  %vith  tbe  consent  of  tbe 
parish  eleetoi*s,  to  ai?t  up  a  jmriHh  council;  but  in  parishes  which 
have  a  population  of  more  than  tljrae  hundred  a  parish  council  of 
from  five  to  fifteen  members,  —  the  County  Council  determines 
the  uumlter  in  each  case,  —  is  given  charge  of  affairs,  and  the 
parish  meeting  exercises  only  the  functions  of  electing  councillorB, 
consenting  to  the  larger  sorts  of  loans,  and  voting  upon  tbe  adop- 
tion and  ofkeration  of  certain  statutes,  known  as  the  *  adoptive 
acts,'  which  Parliament  has  left  it  to  them  to  adopt  and  act  upon 
or  not  as  they  please.  These  are  the  statutes  with  regard  to 
street  lighting  and  watcliing,  tbe  establishment  of  baths  and 
wash-houses,  the  underfeiking  of  certain  public  improvements, 
the  foundation  of  public  libraries,  and  like  matters.  Women, 
whether  married  or  single,  are  eligible  for  election  to  tbe  parish 
councihj  and  even  to  the  ehairmanahip  of  those  bodies.  The  term 
of  a, parish  council  is  three  years. 


Parishes  whicli  are  governed  by  a  parish  meeting  only*  without  a 
council,  usually  apfH>int  one  or  more  eicecutive  committees  for  tbe  actual 
work  of  administration;  and,  if  they  accept  the  *  adoptive*  acts  men- 
tioned in  the  last  paragraph,  tliey  elect  comrnlssioiiers  to  carry  them  into 
execuLion ;  but  in  very  many  cases  the  County  Couricila  have  given  these 
amall  parishe.^  councils^  and  whore  there  are  councils  they  are  the  erecu- 
tlve  agents  of  the  parish  in  practically  every  son  of  buHinesa. 

The  chairman  of  apariM  cmmeil  m  ex  oiRcto  a  Justice  of  the  Peac« 
for  the  county  in  which  he  resides  ;  and  this  feature  of  the  law  has,  itj 
view  of  the  very  large  number  of  parishes  in  every  county,  radically 
changed  the  character  uf  the  commission  of  the  peace.  Any  one  may 
be  a  parish  councillor,  and  any  one  may  be  a  chairman  of  a  parUh 
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couittil  who  can  bo  a  member  of  a  parish  nheetinif  (page  337),  and  a  seat 
on  the  couDty  bench  of  JusUoes  is  cousequenUy  no  longer  by  any  meana 
the  exclusive  possession  of  country  gentlemen. 

The  parish  councillors  are  elected  in  parUh  meeting,  by  a  mere 
show  of  hands,  —  unless  a  fornutl  poll  be  demanded.  No  elector,  what- 
ever his  proi>erty  or  interest,  can  cast  more  than  one  vote  in  any  one 
parish  ;  but  those  who  have  the  requisite  property  qualification  in  more 
than  one  parish  can  be  registered ^  and  can  vote  in  every  parish  in  which 
they  can  prove  the  posseijision  of  the  requisite  amount  of  property.  Mar- 
ried womtn  cannot  tjualilyi  however,  upon  the  some  property  upon  which 
their  husbands  have  qualitied. 

Parochial  Powers. —The  parish  councUs  (or  the  parish 

meetingsy  as  the  case  may  be)  exercise  a  miMjellany  of  powers 
variously  distributed,  until  1894,  amongst  vestries,  church*war- 
dens,  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  commissioners  of  various  sorts 
and  functions,  A  parish  coimcil  is  a  body  corporate,  and  as 
such  owns  and  manages  the  property  of  the  parish.  It  may  suo- 
quire  property  by  gift  or  purchase,  — not  merely  for  the  erection 
of  parochial  buildings  and  other  directly  parochial  uses,  but  also 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  recreation  grounds,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  making  allotments  at  a  fixed  rental  to  such 
residents  of  the  parish  as  may  wish  to  acquire  holdings.  It  has 
control  of  the  water  supply  of  the  parish,  and  is  the  local  sani- 
tary authority ;  it  can  acquire,  maintain,  or  change  public  rights 
of  way;  it  maintains  the  highways  and  the  enclosed  burial 
grounds  of  the  parish ;  and  it  provides  for  the  prevention  and  ex- 
tinguishment of  fires.  It  fixes  the  local  assessment  and  tax  rate, 
on  appeal  j  prepares  the  parish  register ;  and  apjwints  the  over- 
seers and  assistant  overseers  of  the  poor,  who  assess  the  poor  rates 
and  make  out  the  jury  lists  and  the  lists  of  parliamentary  and 
county  voters.  The  right  to  appoint  the  overseers  was  t^en 
over  from  the  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Bupervialon.  —  The  County  Councils  are  given  supervisory  chargjft 
of  the  new  system  of  parish  government.  They  group  or  divide  the  par- 
ishes for  action  under  the  law,  in  their  discretion ;  they  may  create  or  die- 
solve  parish  councils  in  the  araaller  parisbee  ;  they  determine  the  number 
of  members  in  each  joam/k  council ;  Bup}ervise  the  action  of  the  parish  com^ 
tils  in  the  matter  of  loans  and  hind  allotments ;  regulate  in  some  degiwe 
the  custody  and  preser%*ation  of  tlie  parish  bcjoks  and  documents ;  and  bl 
many  other  ways  stand  superinteudeut  over  their  exercise  of  powere. 
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Urban  paiislxdB  are  for  the  raoftt  part  unaffected  by  tho  Act  of 
1894,  and  srill  act  in  civil  as  well  as  in  cburcli  matters  tlirough  tlieir  v«»- 
triesi  as  of  old. 

Tlie  Eurai  Bi&trict. — Before  1894  the  rural  parishes 
bre  grouped  in  poor-law  Unions,  governed,  in  sundry  other 
matters  as  well  as  in  tlie  care  of  the  poor,  by  a  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, Various  Highway  Boards,  too,  Burial  Boards,  Bath  Com- 
missioners, Library  Comraissioners,  and  Public  Improvement 
Boards,  acted  for  the  parishes  singly  or  in  groups  in  the  several 
special  matters  committed  to  their  direction.  The  Act  of  1894 
substituted  *  Rural  Districts'  for  the  Unions,  gave  to  each  Dis- 
trict an  administrative  Council,  and  united  in  the  hands  of  that 
Council  the  various  local  fnnctiODS  hitlierto  dispersed  and  sepa- 
rated. The  District  Council  is  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years 
(as  the  Board  of  Guardians  was),  and  is  charged  with  the  general 
oversight  and  conduct  of  all  business  affecting  the  common  inter- 
ests of  the  parishes  embraced  within  this  District  in  matters  of 
local  government  It  takes  the  place  of  the  old  Board  of  Guar- 
dians in  the  administration  of  the  poor  law,  and  is  the  general 
highway,  sanitary,  and  atiministrative  body  of  tlie  District.  Its 
members  are  elected  by  the  parishes  in  jKirish  7neeting^  and  any 
one  may  be  chosen  who  is  a  parochial  elector  in  one  of  the  par- 
ishes of  the  District,  or  who  has  resided  in  the  District  for  a 
twelvemonth  preceding  the  election.  The  chairman  of  a  Dhtrid 
Coitncilj  like  the  chairman  of  a.  jmridt  emtndly  is  ex  officio  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  for  the  county. 

The  ITrbaji  District.  -^  The  urban  parishes,  outside  incor- 
porated ho  roughs,  are  also  grouped  into  Districts,  each  with  its 
administrative  Council,  and  to  these  Councils  are  assigned  much 
the  same  powers  as  those  which  are  exercised  by  the  Councils  of 
the  rural  Districts,  except  that  they  do  not  constitute  the  poor- 
law  authority  of  the  District.  That  is  still,  in  the  urban  Dis- 
tricts, a  distinct  and  separate  Board  of  Guardians,  selected  for  the 
purpose.  The  Local  Government  Board  may,  in  its  discretion, 
confer  upon  Urban  District  Councils,  by  order,  any  or  all  of 
the  powers  of  rural  parish  coaneils,  however,  and  so  rende? 
them  the  most  important  administrative  authorities  for  theil 
area. 
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Women  are  eligible  to  aorve  upon  Dlstnct  Councilt  M  well  la 
upon  pariah  CMunciU^  and  are  eligible  aUo  U*  be  chosea  chairmen  ;  thongli 
a  woman,  if  chairman,  is  not  entitled  to  act  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  Comity  Council*  have  a  certain  very  considerable  supervisory 
power  over  both  Rural  and  Urban  District  Councils,  Hxing  or  altering  the 
number  of  Councillors,  hearing  appeals  from  Llie  parishes  against  their 
action  or  default,  etc* 

Mnnicipal  Corporationa.  — The  constitution  of  those  Eng- 
lish towns  whicli  hd^ve  fully  developed  municipal  organizations 
rests  upon  the  Municipal  Corpuratious  Act  of  1835  and  its  vari- 
ous ameiKlmentSy  as  codified  in  an  Act  of  1882  of  the  same  name. 
This  latter  Act  is,  in  its  turn,  in  some  degree  altered  by  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1888.  If  the  inhabitants  of  any  place  wish 
to  have  it  incorporated  as  a  municipality,  they  must  address  a 
petition  to  that  effect  to  the  Privy  CoimciL  Notice  of  such  a 
petition  must  be  sent  to  the  Council  of  the  county  in  which  the 
place  is  situate  and  also  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
Privy  Council  will  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  petition, 
who  will  visit  the  place  from  which  the  petition  comes  and  there 
see  and  hear  for  themselves  the  arguments  pro  and  can*  All 
representations  made  upon  the  subject  by  either  the  County 
Council  or  tlie  Local  Government  Board  must  also  be  considered. 

Generally  there  is  considerable  local  opposition  either  to  such  a 
petition  being  offered  or  to  its  being  granted  when  offered  ;  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  place  is  usually  already  in  the  hands  of  numerous  local  author- 
ities of  one  kind  or  another  who  do  not  relish  the  idea  of  being  extln* 
guished ;  and  there  are  always,  besides,  persons  who  do  not  care  to  take 
part  in  bearing  the  additional  expenses  of  a  more  elaborate  organizatiou^ 

If  the  petition  be  granted,  the  Privy  Council  issues  a 
charter  of  incorporation  to  the  place,  arranging  for  the  extinction 
of  competing  local  authorities,  setting  the  limits  of  the  new 
municipality,  determining  the  number  of  its  councillors,  aud 
often  even  marking  out  its  division  into  wards* 

Once  incorporated,  the  town  takes  its  constitution  ready- 
made  from  the  Act  under  whose  sanction  it  petitioned  for  ineor- 
poration.  That  Act  provides  that  the  borough  shall  be  governed 
by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors.  The  councillors  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one-third  of  their  number  going 
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onty  in  rotation,  ererj  jear.  There  aie  alwmjs  added  to  the 
cooncillors  one^hiid  as  manj  aldeimea  decked  faj  tlis  ooim- 
cillors  for  a  term  of  six  yean^  oiie4ia]f  of  thm  munber  leiar- 
ing  from  office  eTeiy  three  jeara,  by  rotatioii.  The  mayor  is 
elected  by  the  Council,  —  hj  the  aMenaeti  and  councillors* 
that  iSj  who  constitiite  but  a  migle  body, — holds  office  for 
one  year  only,  and,  unlike  the  oonneiilors  and  aldenn^i,  receiTea 
a  salary. 

Judicial  Status  of  Boroughs.  ^ — Whaterer  powers  are 
not  specifically  granted  to  a  municipality  remain  with  preTiously 
constituted  authorities.  The  Municipal  Corporations  Act  does 
not  provide  for  the  exercise  of  judicial  powers  by  the  authorities 
of  a  borough  by  virtue  of  their  separate  incorporation.  Unless 
additional  special  provision  is  made  to  the  contrary ,  a  munici- 
pality remains,  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  a  part  of  the  county. 
By  petition,  however,  it  may  obtain  an  additional  *  commission  of 
the  peace '  for  itself,  or  even  an  independent  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions* 

Either,  then,  (a)  a  borough  contents  itself  in  judicial  matters 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  Justices ;  or  {b)  it  obtains 
the  appointment  of  additional  Justices  of  its  own,  who  are,  how- 
ever, strictly,  members  of  the  county  commission  and  can  hold 
no  separate  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions ;  or  (c)  it  acquires  the 
privilege  of  having  Quarter  Sessions  of  its  own. 

In  the  latter  case  a  professional  lawyer  is  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  under  the  title  of  Recorder,  to  whom  is  given  the  power 
of  two  Justices  acting  together  and  the  exclusive  right  to  hold 
Quarter  Sessions,  —  who  is  made,  as  it  were,  a  multiple  Justice  of 
the  Peace. 

Boroughs  which  have  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace  are 
known  as  "  counties  of  towns  ** ;  those  which  have  independent 
Quarter  Sessions  as  "  quarter  sessions  boroughs."  Every  mayor 
is  ex  officio  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  continues  to  enjoy  that  office 
for  one  year  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  mayor.  This  is 
true  even  when  his  borough  has  no  separate  commission  of  the 
peace. 
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County  BoroEghi.  —  la  every  borough  the  mayofi  aldei^ 
men,  and  councillors,  wlio  sit  together  as  a  single  body,  constitute 
the  *  Council '  of  the  corporation  j  and  the  powers  of  the  Council^ 
if  the  borough  be  a  *  County  Borough/  are  very  broad  indeed. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish,  in  the  matter  of  powers,  several  classes 
of  boroughs*  *  County  Boroughs'  stand  apart  from  the  counties 
in  which  they  lie,  for  all  purposes  of  local  government,  as  com- 
pletely as  the  several  counties  stand  apart  from  each  other.  Ex- 
cept in  the  single  matter  of  the  management  of  their  police  force, 
they  may  not  even  arrange  with  the  county  authorities  for  merg* 
ing  borough  with  county  affairs.  Their  Councils  may  be  said,  in 
general  terms,  to  have,  within  the  limits  of  the  borough,  all  the 
powers  once  belonging  to  the  county  Justices  except  those  strictly 
judicial  in  their  nature,  all  the  sanitary  powers  of  urban  sanitary 
authorities,  and  powers  of  school  ad mmiat ration, — ^all  regulative 
and  administi-ative  functions  except  those  of  the  poor-law  Unions 
into  which  urban  parishes  are  still  grouped.  In  the  case  of  the^e 
*  county  boroughs/  all  piowers  conferred  upon  counties  are  powers 
conferred  upon  tliem  also. 

If  the  Council  of  any  borough  or  of  s  county  make  repreientatlon 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  that  it  la  desirable  to  constitute  a  borough 
which  haft  come  to  have  a  population  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  a 
*  county  boroiigli/  the  Board  ehall^  unless  there  be  some  special  reaaon  to 
the  contrary,  hold  a  local  inquiry  and  provide  for  the  gift  of  county  status 
to  the  borough  or  not  as  they  think  best.  If  they  order  the  borough  con- 
atituted  a  *  cuunty  borough/  the  order  ia  provisional  merelyi  and  muflt  be 
confirmed  by  Parliament, 

Other  Boroughs.  — ^  Boroughs  which  have  not  been  put  in 
the  same  rank  with  counties  and  given  full  privileges  of  self-ad- 
ministration as  *  county  boroughs/  fall  into  three  classes  in  respect 
of  tlieir  governmental  relations  to  the  counties  in  which  they  lia : 
(1)  Those  which  have  their  own  Quarter  Sessions  and  whose 
population  is  ten  thousand  or  more.  These  constitute  for  several 
purposes  of  local  government  parts  of  the  counties  in  which  thej 
are  situate.  The  main  roads  which  pass  through  them  are  car«d 
for  by  the  county  authorities,  unless  within  twelve  months  after 
the  date  at  which  the  Act  of  1888  went  into  operation  (or  after 
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the  date  at  which  any  road  was  declared  a  ^main  road ')  the 
urban  authorities  specially  reserved  the  right  to  maintain  them 
separately.  They  contribute  to  the  county  funds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  of  the  assizes  and  judicial  sessions  held  in  them. 
They  aeod  members,  too,  to  the  County  Council.  Their  repre- 
sentatives, however,  cannot  vote  in  the  County  Council  on  ques^ 
tions  affecting  expenditures  to  which  the  parishes  of  the  borough 
do  not  contribute  by  assessment  to  the  county  rates*  Beyond 
the  few  matters  thus  mentioned,  they  are  as  independent  and 
as  self-sufficient  in  their  organization  and  powers  as  the  *ooxmty 
boroughs  *  tliemselves. 

(2)  Boroughs  which  have  separate  Quarter  Sessions  but  whose 
population  numbers  leas  than  ten  thousand.  These  are  made  by 
the  Aet  of  1888  to  yield  to  the  Councils  of  the  counties  in  which 
they  lie  the  jH)wer3  once  exercised  by  their  own  Councils  or  Jus- 
tices in  respect  of  the  maintenance  and  management  of  pauper 
lunatic  asylums,  their  control  of  coroners,  their  appointment  of 
analysts,  their  part  in  the  maintenance  and  management  of  re* 
forraatory  and  industrial  schools,  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
Acts  relating  to  fish  conservation,  explosives,  and  highways  and 
locomotives* 

(3)  Boroughs  which  have  not  a  separate  court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions and  whose  population  is  under  ten  thousand  are  for  all 
police  purposes  parts  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situate, 
and  have,  since  1888,  been,  for  all  save  a  few  of  the  more  exclu- 
sively local  matters  of  self-direction,  merged  in  the  counties,  in 
whose  Councils  they  are,  of  course,  like  all  other  parts  of  the 
counties,  represented. 

Every  borough  h.xs  Its  own  paid  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Couocil  and  hold  office  ditrhig  its  pleafiure,  besides 
*'su(ii  other  officers  as  have  tistially  been  appointed  in  tbc  borough,  or  aa 
tilt*  Coutxcil  tldijk  neceBHary."  If  n  boroiif^li  have  its  own  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, it  has  also,  as  incident  to  thiit  Court,  lis  own  Clerk  of  the  Peace  and 
its  own  Coroner. 

The  Finajieial  Powers  of  a  mimicipal  Council  are  in  all  oaMfl 
strictly  limited  a^*  reganbj  the  borrowing  of  money.  **  In  each  inBtancef 
when  a  loan  la  requiretl  by  a  municipal  corporation,  the  controlling  au- 
thority [the  Local  Government  Boanl]  is  to  be  appHe<l  to  for  its  consent. 
A  local  inquiry,  afun'due  notice,  is  then  held,  and  if  the  loan  is  approved, 
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a  tenii  ol  yeftrs  OTer  which  the  repayment  U  to  extend  is  fixed  by  the 

central  anthority/'  *  The  same  powers  are  exercised  by  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  with  regard  to  the  larger  loanjB  of  pamh  and  district  Coan- 
cilsako. 

"The  accounta  of  most  local  authorities  are  now  audited  by  the 
Local  Government  Boards  but  boroughs  are  exempt  from  this  jurisdiction. 
The  audit  is  conducted  by  three  borough  auditors,  two  elected  by  the 
burgesses,  called  elective  auditors,  one  appointed  by  the  mayor,  caUed  the 
mayor's  audit^jr.*' 3 

Boroughs  and  Urban  DiatricU.  — The  di^ereDce  between 
boroaghs  and  urban  districts  is  not  at  al!  a  difference  of  size, — 
boroughs  range  from  a  few  hundred  to  half  a  million  inhabitanta 
and  urban  districts  from  a  few  hundred  to  a  hundred  thousand  j* 
it  has  hitherto  been  a  difference,  apparently,  of  local  preferenc-a, 
rather,  and  of  legal  eouveuience.  The  boundaries  of  a  borough^ 
when  once  fixed  by  a  charter  of  incorporation,  could,  until  the 
passage  of  the  Act  of  1888,  be  altered  only  by  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament:  it  was  much  easier  to  apply  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  which  could  of  its  own  authority  create  what  was 
then  known  as  an  Urban  Sanitary  District.  As  towns  already 
incorporated  grew,  therefore,  the  added  portions  became  ind^ 
pendently  incorporated  as  Urban  Sanitaiy  Districts,  and  thus 
the  town  was  pieced  out.  One  writer  was  able  to  say,  in  1882^ 
**  Nowhere,  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other,  do  we  find 
an  instance  (Nottingham  alone  excepted)  of  a  large  borough 
which  is  municipally  self-contained,  and  consequently  self-gov- 
erning/' * 

In  the  Ix»ca1  Government  Act  of  18B8  it  was  provided  that  th« 
boundaries  of  a  borough  mlgtit  be  altered  by  provisional  order  of  tha 
Local  Governmeut  Board,  upon  the  address  of  the  borough  CoiinciL 
Thia  order,  being  provisional,  must  receive  the  sanction  of  FaiiiiiiiAiiV 
and  is  made  only  after  local  inquiry.  Tiie  proceedings,  therefore,  lor 
changing  the  boundaries  of  a  borough  were  still  left  much  more  elaborate 
and  difficult  than  the  free  action  of  the  Local  Qovemment  BoAid  with 
reference  to  urban  districts. 

Central  Control  of  Urban  Authorltleft.  — Full  municlptl  ooiv 

poratlons  look  partly  (in  the  matter  of  sanitary  reguIatioQf  for  ezampla^) 

1  Bunce,  Cobdfn  Clvb  Enay$,  1882,  p.  288;  title,  ''Municipal  Bocoiigjhi 
^~*  ttrVjwi  Districta."  « Chalmers,  p.  87,  »  Bunce,  p,  S9& 
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10  the  Local  Government  Bo&rd  as  a  central  authority  exercising  powei? 
of  mipervlstion*  partly  (in  the  raanagement  of  the  constabulary,  for  in- 
Btance.)  to  the  Home  Office,  and  partly  (if  seaports)  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Urban  Districts,  however,  have  but  a  single  central  authority  aet 
over  them  J  the  Local  Government  BoaJd. 


Loados.  —  The  metropolis  waa^  until  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  1888,  the  unsolved  problem,  the  unregenerate  monster, 
of  local  government  in  England.  The  vast  aggregation  of  houses 
and  population  known  by  the  world  as  *  London/  spreading  its 
unwieldy  bulk  over  parts  of  the  three  counties  of  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  and  Kent^  consisted  of  the  City  of  London,  a  small  cor* 
poration  at  its  centre  confined  within  almost  forgotten  boundaries, 
still  possessing  and  belligerently  defending  mediaeval  privileges 
and  following  medioeval  types  of  organization  and  procedure,  and, 
round  about  this  ancient  City  as  a  nucleus,  a  congeries  of  hundreds 
of  old  parishes  and  new  urban  districts  made  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  the  needs  of  newly  grown  portions  of  the  inorganic  mass. 
This  heterogeneous  body  of  mediaeval  trade  guilds^  vestries,  and 
sanitary  authorities  had  been  in  some  sort  bound  together  since 
1855  by  a  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  which  exercised  certain 
powers  over  the  whole  area  outside  the  *  City/ 

The  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  made  of  the  metrop* 
olia,  not  a  *  county  borough,*  but  a  county,  —  the  *  Administra- 
tive County  of  London  ■  —  with  its  own  Lord  Lieutenant,  Sheriff, 
and  Commission  of  the  Peace,  as  well  as  its  own  Council.  Its 
numerous  parishes  were  left  t^  act,  as  formerly,  under  their  sev- 
eral Testries;  and  the  Act  of  1894  gave  to  those  vestries  the 
same  constitution  and  substantially  the  same  powers  that  are 
elsewhere  in  the  kingdom  possessed  by  the  Urban  District  Coun- 
cils (page  239).  The  London  Government  Act  of  1899  still  further 
consolidated  and  coordinated  the  administration  by  creating 
twenty-eight  metropoiitiin  lioroughs,  each  with  its  own  mayor, 
aJdermen,  and  councillors,  with  specially  defined  powers,  which, 
in  the  matter  of  finance,  are  considerably  limited.  The  ^City' 
is  still  left  to  occupy  its  separate  place  in  the  great  metropolitan 
county  as  a  quarter  sessions  borough  not  enjoying  separate  county 
privileges,  —  with  some  limitations  special  to  its  case. 
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The  number  of  couneiJlors  in  the  London  County  Council  is 
fixed  at  twice  the  number  of  members  returned  to  Parliament  at 
the  tiiue  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1888  by  the  various  con* 
stitueneies  of  the  metropolitan  area.  The  councillors,  thus,  number 
118.  The  Council  of  the  Metropolis  is  put  upon  an  exceptional 
footing  witli  regard  to  its  quota  of  aldermen.  The  aldermen  are 
to  be  one-sixth,  instead  of  one-third,  as  many  as  iiiB  cx}imcillors. 
The  total  membership  of  the  London  Council  is,  therefore,  137. 
Central  CbntroL  —  The  plan  of  central  control  in  Eng- 
laud  is  manifestly  quite  indigenous.  The  central  government  is 
not  present  in  local  adimnistration  in  the  person  of  any  superin- 
tending official  like  the  French  Prefect  (pages  167,  168, 170),  or 
any  dominant  Inlaid  liko  the  *  Admuiistnition '  of  the  Prussian 
Government  District  (pages  480-481).  There  has,  indeed,  l:)een 
developing  in  England  a  marked  tendency  to  bring  local  author- 
ities more  and  more  under  the  supervision  in  important  matters 
of  the  government  departments  in  London,  —  a  tendency  which 
has  led  to  the  concentration,  since  1871,  in  the  hands  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  various  powers  once  scattered  among  such 
authorities  as  the  Homo  Office,  the  Privj'  Council,  etc  But  this 
tendency,  which  is  towards  oontrol,  has  not  been  towards  cen- 
tralization. It  has,  80  far,  not  gone  Ijeyond  making  the  ad- 
vice of  the  central  authority  always  accessible  by  local  officers 
or  bodies,  and  its  consent  necessary  to  certain  classes  of  local 
undertiikings.  The  centi-al  government  has  not  itself  often 
assuiiied  powers  of  origination  or  initiative  in  local  affairs.  Even 
where  the  Local  Government  Board  is  given  completest  power 
the  choice  of  the  officers  who  are  to  put  its  regulations  into  force 
is  generally  left  with  the  ratepayers  in  the  districts  concerned. 
Thus  the  authority  of  the  Board  over  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
is  complete ;  but  the  Guardians  are  elected  in  the  parishes*  Ita 
authority  in  sanitary  matters  makes  its  directions  imperative  as 
to  the  execution  of  the  Public  Health  Acts ;  but  in  many  cases 
the  local  health  officers  are  appointees  of  the  local  bodies^  The 
by-laws  enacted  by  the  county  authorities,  unless  they  affect 
nuisances,  may  he  annulled  by  an  order  in  Council ;  in  the  matter 
of  borrowing  money,  too,  lotsal  authorities  are  narrowly  bound  by 
the  action  of  the  Local  Govarmnent  Board ;   and  its  assent   to 
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propositions  to  raiae  loans  is  seldom  given  without  very  thorough 
inquiry  and  without  good  reason  shown.  But  all  these  are  funo 
Hans  of  system  f  so  to  say,  rather  than  of  centralization.  Coordi- 
nation in  methods  of  poor-relief  is  sought,  that  relief  heing  given 
under  national  statutes,  and  the  cociperation  of  central  with  local 
judgment  in  iinaneial  matters,  local  debts  constituting  a  very 
proper  subdivision  of  national  finance.  But  the  spirit  in  which 
the  control  is  exercised,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  permanent 
officials  representing  the  central  authority  in  local  government, 
and  even  of  permanent  instrumentalities  for  the  admmistration  of 
financial  advice,  bespeak  a  system  of  cooperation  and  advice  rather 
tluui  of  centralization. 

Local  Govemment  in  Scotland.  —  An  Act  of  1889  ex- 
tended to  Scotland  a  system  of  county  government  substantially 
the  same  as  that  created  for  England  by  the  Act  of  1888 ;  and  the 
Act  of  1894  put  parinh  (xnoicils  like  those  of  England  into  the 
place  formerl}^  held  by  parochial  Boards,  and  erected  a  separate 
Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  of  which  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  was  made  Preeideut 
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English  Colonial  Expansion*  —  Doubtless  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  momentous  fact  of  modern  history  is  the  wide  diffu- 
sion of  the  English  race^  the  sweep  of  its  commerce,  the  dominance 
of  its  institutions,  its  imperial  eontrol  of  the  destinies  of  half 
the  globe.  \\Tien,  by  reason  of  the  closing  of  the  old  doors  of 
the  East  by  the  Turk  and  the  consequent  turning  about  of  Europe 
to  face  the  Atlantic  instead  of  the  Mediterranean,  England  was 
put  at  the  front  instead  of  at  the  back  of  the  nations  of  the  Con- 
tinent, a  profound  revolution  was  prepared  in  the  politics  of  the 
world.  England  soon  defeated  Hoi  kind  and  Spain  and  Portugal, 
her  rivals  for  the  control  of  the  Atlantic  and  its  new  continenta ; 
and  steadily,  step  by  step,  she  has  taken  possession  of  almost 
every  new  land  worth  the  having  in  whatever  quarter  of  the 
globe.  With  her  conquests  and  her  settlers  have  'gone  also  her 
institutions,  until  now  her  people  everjTvhere  stand  for  types  of 
free  men,  her  institutions  for  models  of  free  government 
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Ugbtened  ebaiitj,  to  the  leidai  of  pAiitiaieiiiaij  icpioBmtatiaii, 
to  a  geiieeal  eoelal  and  political  icgenentioiiy  stirrted  her  alaoy  do 
doubt,  to  Toochsafe  to  her  eolooists  fall  rights  as  Engliahm^i. 

Lord  Diiiluua  ia  Oimda  — The  tumio^  po<int  waa 
fcadied  in  18:17,  whea  a  lebeUioo  broke  oat  m  Lower  Canada- 
Lower  Csusada  was  Freneh  Ouada.  Its  govenuaent,  like  the 
gOfegnmeptB  of  the  American  states  south  of  it  in  their  own 
oolotiial  times,  consifited  of  an  ExeentiTe^  a  LegislatiTe  Coimeil 
nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  a  legislative  chamber  elected  by 
the  colonists.  The  colonists  had  been  eitasperated  by  just  such 
arbitrariness  and  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  GoTemur 
and  his  Council,  and  just  such  efforts  to  make  the  salaries  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  judicial  officers  of  the  colony  independent 
of  the  appropriiitions  Toted  by  the  popular  assembly,  as  had 
hastened  the  separation  of  the  United  States  from  England ;  and 
at  last  reljellion  had  been  made  to  speak  the  demands  of  the  colo- 
niits  for  constitutional  reform.  The  rebellion  was  put  down,  bat 
the  defeated  colonists  were  not  treated  as  they  would  have  \^en 
in  1776,  A  royal  eommissiouer  was  sent  out  to  them  from  the 
mother  country  to  redress  their  grievances  by  liberal  measares  of 
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B^^noession  and  reform.  This  commissioner  was  Lord  Durham. 
H  He  spoiled  his  mission  by  well-meajit  but  arbitrary  conduct  which 
H  was  misunderstood  at  home,  and  he  was  recalled  ;  but  his  report 
upon  the  condition  of  Canada  and  the  measures  necessary  for 
her  pacifteatiou  may  justly  be  tilled  the  fountain  head  of  all  that 
England  has  sinee  done  for  the  betterment  of  government  in  her 
colonies.  Lord  Durham  recommended  nothing  less  than  complete 
self-government,  with  interference  from  England  in  nothing  but 
questions  immediately  and  evidently  affecting  imperial  interests. 
1847  saw  independent  responsible  self-government  completely  es- 
tablished in  Canada^  and  subsequent  years  have  seen  it  extended 
I  to  all  the  British  colonies  capable  of  self -direction. 
The  Self-govemlEg  Coloniea,  —  The  English  colonies,  aa 
at  present  organized,  may  be  roughly  classihed  in  two  groups  aa 
(a)  Self-governiiig  and  (&)  Crown  colonies.  The  self-governing 
colonies  are  five  in  number ;  namely,  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
and  New  Zealand.  In  all  of  these  there  is  practically  complete 
independence  of  legislation  in  all  matters  not  directly  touching 
imperial  interests:  and  in  all  there  is  full  responsible  govern- 
ment,  —  government,  that  is,  through  ministers  responsible  to 
representatives  of  the  people  for  their  policy  and  for  all  executive 

I  acts,  because  chosen  from  and  representing  the  majority  in  the 
popular  chamber.  In  Tasmania ^  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  both  branches  of  the  legislature  are  elected  j  in  the 
others  the  upper  chamber  is  nominated  by  the  Executive  save  in 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  where  it  is  partly  appointed  and 
partly  elected.  But  the  origin  of  the  upper  chamber  does  not 
affect  the  full  responsibility  of  the  ministers  or  the  practically 

(complete  self-di  recti  on  of  the  colony. 
The  GovenuneEt  of  Canada.  —  In  1840  Parliament  pro- 
vided by  Act  for  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  ('anada  (now  the 
provinoea  of  Ontario  and  Quebec)  npon  a  basis  suggested  by  Lord 
Durham's  report ;  but  the  legislative  union  of  these  two  provineea, 
the  one  English,  the  other  almost  wholly  French,  was  ill-advised 
and  proved  provisional  only.  Although  au  Act  of  1854  granted 
H  to  the  united  colonies  a  government  as  nearly  as  might  be  mod- 
elled upon  the  government  of  England  herself,  no  satisfactory 
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basis  of  self-government  was  reat^hed  until,  by  tbe  *  Britisb  North 
America  Act '  of  1867,  the  colonies  were  at  once  separated  and  re* 
integrated  by  means  of  a  federal  constitution.  That  Act  is  the 
present  constitution  of  the  *  Dominion  of  Canada/  Under  that 
constitution  the  nine  provinces  now  comprised  within  the  Bo- 
minion,  namely,  Ontario,  Quebec,  Kova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
>ranitobai  British  Columbia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Alberta,  and 
Saskatchewan,  have  each  a  separate  parliament  and  administra- 
tion. In  euch  a  Lieutenant-Governor  presides ;  in  each,  as  in  the 
Dominion  itself,  there  is  a  ministry  responsible  for  its  policy  and 
executive  acts  to  a  parliament  fully  equipped  for  self-direction  in 
local  affairs. 

The  provisions  of  the  British  North  America  Act  were  drafted 
in  Canada  and  accepted  by  the  Parliam^it  in  England  without 
alteration.  In  the  division  of  powers  which  they  make  between 
the  government  of  the  Dominion  and  the  governments  of  the 
several  provinces,  they  differ  very  radically  in  character  from 
the  provisions  of  our  own  federal  constitution.  Our  constitution 
grants  certain  specified  powers  to  the  general  government  and 
reserves  the  rest  to  the  states ;  the  British  North  America  Act> 
on  the  contrary,  grants  cei*tain  specified  powers  to  the  provinces 
and  reserves  all  others  to  the  government  of  the  Dominion. 
Among  the  powers  thus  reserved  to  the  federal  government  is 
that  of  enacting  all  criminal  laws. 

In  all  the  provinces  except  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  the  h 
lature  consists  of  but  a  single  house. 

The  government  of  the  Dominion  is  for  the  most  part  a  vei 
faithful  reproduction  of  the  government  of  the  mother  country. 
The  Crown  is  represented  by  the  Governor-General,  who  acts 
in  the  administration  of  the  colony  as  the  Crown  acts  in  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom,  through  responsible  ministers, 
and  whose  veto  upon  legislation  is  never  used,  though  bills  about 
whose  bearing  upon  imperial  policy  there  were  serious  doubts 
have  been  reserved  for  the  approval  of  the  king  in  Council  (that 
is,  of  the  ministry  of  the  day  in  England)**  The  '  Cabinet'  is  a 
body  unknown  to  the  written  constitution,  but  it  comprises  those 
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members  of  the  Privy  Comic il  who  are  also  membera  of  Parlia/- 
ment  who  for  the  time  being  represent  the  views  and  policies  of 
thti  majority  in  the  popular  house  of  the  legislature,  leading  that 
house  in  legislation,  aud  in  all  its  functions  following  the  prece- 
dents of  responsible  cabinet  government  established  in  England* 
The  legislature  consists  of  two  houses,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Senate  consists  of  ninety -sis  members  nomi- 
nated for  life  by  the  (iovernor-Geuerai,  —  tliat  is,  in  effect, 
appointed  by  the  Dominion  ministers ;  for  in  the  composition  of 
the  Senate,  as  in  the  creatirm  of  peers  at  home,  the  advice  of  the 
ministers  is  decisiveJ  Each  Senator  must  be  at  least  thirty 
years  of  age,  must  reside  in  the  province  for  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed, and  must  possess  therein  property,  real  or  persoaiJ,  to 
the  value  of  four  tliuiisand  dollars.  The  House  of  Commons 
consists  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  meuil>ers  elected  from 
the  sf^vcral  provinces,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  upon  the  basis  of 
one  representative  for  every  22,688  inhabitants,  it  being  under- 
stood, however,  that  Quebec  shall  never  have  less  than  sixty-five 
meml>ers. 

The  eighteen  ministers  composing  the  cabinet  are,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  President  of  the  Council,  Secretary  of  State,  Min- 
iiter  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ministers  of  Justice,  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  Railways  and  Canals,  Jdilitia  and  Defence,  Finance, 
Agriculture,  Public  Works,  Interior,  Labor,  Customs,  Inland 
Revenue^  Solicitor-General,  Postmaster*General,  and  two  min- 
isters  without  portfolios. 

The  distribution  of  representation  in  the  Dominion  House  of 
Commons  is  at  present  as  follows :  Ontario  has  92  members, 
Quebec  05,  Nova  Scotia  20,  New  Ibunswick  14,  Manitoba  7, 
British  Columbia  6,  Prince  Edward  Island  5,  and  the  North  West 
Territories  4.     The  representatives  are  elected  by  a  franchise 

led  upon  a  small  propert^^  qualification. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  may  be  dissolved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General upon  the  advice  of  the  ministers,  and  a  new  Election 

*  The  power  is  reserved  to  the  sovereign,  upon  recommend  alio  n  of  the 
Governor-General,  to  direct  that  torn  or  eiglit  membera  be  added  to  the 
Benate  from  the  four  divlBionB  of  Canada  equally,  but  tids  power  haa  never 
been  exercised. 
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held,  as  in  England,  when  an  appeal  to  the  coBfltdtuencies  is 
deemed  necessary  or  desirable. 


Thk  Commonwealth  of  Austtlaxia. 

History  of  Federation,  —  The  early  settlements  in  Aus- 
tralia, treated  ae  little  more  than  convict  stations,  were  ruled  by  the 
Governor  as  he  pleased,  but  as  early  as  1823  the  need  for  a  legis- 
lative body  in  New  South  Wales  was  met  by  vesting  this  function 
in  an  appointed  Council.  In  1842  the  principle  of  representation 
was  introduced  into  the  Council,  though  one-third  of  its  number 
remained  appointive,  and  in  1B50  two  houses  were  substituted 
for  the  SLQgle  Council  and  responsible  government  was  introduced 
at  the  same  time.  As  the  other  colonies  in  Australia  grew  in  popu- 
lation, representative  institutions  and  responsible  government 
were  introduced,  the  last  colony  to  complete  the  process  being 
Western  Australia  in  1890.  The  six  colonies,  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  Queensland,  and  Western 
Australia,  were  all  in  possession  of  substantially  identical  forms 
of  government,  consisting  of  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown 
and  advised  by  a  Council,  composed  in  part  by  the  ministers  of 
the  day,  and  of  a  dual  legislative  body,  the  Parliament,  to  which 
the  ministers  were  responsible.  The  constitutions  of  all  the 
colonies  were  originally  framed  in  the  colonies,  and  subsequently 
enacted,  with  amendments,  by  the  Parliament  at  W^cstminster. 

Trade  and  the  customs  formed  from  the  beginning  a  strong  in- 
centive toward  federation,  and  in  1873  the  Imperial  Parliament 
removed  the  legal  bars  which  had  made  a  Customs  Union  im- 
possible, yet  the  divergent  economic  intereste  and  tariff  policies 
of  the  colonies  stood  in  the  way.  The  Federal  Council  of 
Australasia  Act,  passed  by  Parliament  in  1885,  created  a  Council 
with  limited  powers  to  deal  with  certain  common  interests  in  the 
South  Pacific.  There  was  no  executive  or  judicial  power  created 
by  the  Act,  and  the  Council  lacked  the  power  to  raise  revenue  or 
expend  money.  Membership  in  the  CoimcU  was  optional.  Yet 
the  Council  legislated  with  respect  to  a  number  of  matters,  and 
ooatinued  in  existence  till  1899. 

The  sentiment  in  favor  of  federation  had  been  steadily  gaining:. 
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and  in  1887  the  question  of  defence  added  its  weight  when,  at  the 
Imperial  Conference  at  London,  Aostraliii  as  a  whole  agreed  to 
furnish  an  annual  subsidy  of  £  226,000  towards  the  expense  of  a 
separate  Bquadron  on  the  Auati'alian  station.  Conferences  wei*e 
held  in  1890  and  1S91»  in  which  resolutions  were  passed  laying 
down  the  basis  on  which  federation  should  Uike  place ;  but  it  was 
not  until  1897  that  a  convention  assembled  at  Adelaide  to  frame 
a  federal  constitution.  The  proposed  constitution  was  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislatures  of  the  colonies,  and  after  consideration 
by  them,  the  convention  reassembled  at  Sydney  to  consider  the 
changes  which  had  in^en  suggested. 

The  larger  colonies  demanded  that  greater  consideration  should 
be  given  to  population,  and  the  smaller  colonies  sought  to  preserve 
their  autonomy;  The  position  and  mode  of  election  of  the  Senate 
was  the  source  of  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion,  but  finally  a 
draft  was  agreed  iqion  which,  when  submitted  to  the  colonies, 
failed  of  ratiticatioiL  8ubscqiiently  compromises  were  made  to 
meet  the  objections,  chiefly  of  New  South  Wales,  and  five  colo- 
nies accepted  the  proposed  constitution  by  popular  vote.  It  was 
then  forwartled  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  enactment 
Western  Austi-alia,  which  had  held  aloof,  asked  for  the  right 
to  join  the  federation,  and  in  1900  Parliament  passed  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Act  By  proclamation  the  date 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  waa  fixed  as  January 
1,  1901. 

The  ConstitutioE,  —  The  Constitution  is  an  Act  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  anti  is  iii  legal  theory  subject  to  change  by  that 
body  whenever  it  chooses,  though  in  practicje  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  changes  would  be  made  which  were  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  Commonwealth  differs  from  Canada  in 
its  fundamentals ;  in  the  latter  tlie  provinces  are  far  less  inde- 
pendent of  the  Dominion  government  than  are  the  states  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  as  provinces  they  have  no  participation  or 
representation  in  the  central  government  whereas  in  the  former 
the  separate  character  of  the  states  finds  representation  in  the 
Senate,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States.  Moreo*  ^^e 
powers  of  the  Commonwealth  are  delegated,  while  in  C 
the  government  of  the  Dominion  which  possesses  the 
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powers,  and  the  provinces  have  only  those  powers  which  have 
been  granted  to  them*  In  Canada  the  lieutenant-governors  of 
the  provinces  are  appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  in  Ans* 
trdlia  the  governors  of  the  states  are  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
In  short,  Australia  is  far  more  of  a  federal  state  than  is 
Canada. 

The  Executive.  —  The  Executive  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  vested  in  a  Governor-General,  appointed  by  the  King,  and  his 
power  extends  to  the  mainteuanct?  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  inasmuch  as  responsible  gov- 
ernment exists  in  the  Commonwealth  as  it  had  existed  and  still 
exists  in  the  individual  states,  the  real  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  ministry,  which  is  responsible  to  Parliament  The  min- 
istry constitute  the  Governor-GeneraFs  Executive  Council,  whose 
advice  he  must  accept.  The  following  ministries  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Commonwealth  :  External  Affairs,  Attorney-General, 
Home  AJfairs,  Treasury,  Trade  and  Customs,  Defence,  and  the 
Postmaster-General.  There  have  also  been  ministers  without 
portfolio. 

Instahility  of  Minittrief.  —  Both  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
in  the  individual  states  changes  of  ministries  hare  been  frequent, 
due  to  the  absence  of  questiojiH  on  which  parties  could  divide  on 
party  lines.  The  Labor  party  is  the  oidy  one  which  is  effec- 
tively organized.  There  is  a  conspicuous  absence  of  loyalty  to 
party  leaders,  and  as  a  result  ministries  are  weak  and  easily 
overthrown.  In  the  states  tlie  small  size  of  the  Parliament 
makes  government  more  difficult,  since  the  absence  of  a  mem- 
ber or  two  in  a  small  House  may  result  in  the  overthrow  of  a^ 
government. 

The  Parliament.  —  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth' 
is  composed  of  a  Seriate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  Until 
Parliament  shall  otherwise  provide,  the  Senate  is  composed  of 
six  senators  from  each  of  the  original  states,  directly  chosen  by 
the  people  of  each  state.  The  number  of  senators  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished,  bat  the  number  of  senators  from  each  of 
ilie  original  states  may  not  be  less  than  six,  and  the  equality  of 
their  representttion  must  be  maintained.     The  term  of  senators 

years,  and  one-half  retire  every  three  years*     A  senator 
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must  be  tweoty-one  jeaia  of  ag«»  a  native-born  or  naturalized 
citizen,  and  if  the  latter,  he  must  have  been  a  citizen  at  least  five 
years ;  he  must  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  members  of 
the  HooBe  of  Bepresentatires  and  have  been  for  three  years  a 
resident  of  the  Commonwealth ;  also  he  must  not  be  under  oeiN 
tain  legal  disabilities. 

The  membership  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTBa  is  seventy* 
five,  of  whom  27  are  from  New  South  Wales,  22  from  Victoria, 
9  from  Queensland,  7  from  South  Australia,  and  o  each  from 
Western  Austcalia  and  Tasmania.  The  term  of  members  is  three 
years,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  dissolution. 

The  powers  of  Parliament  are  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  and 
extend  in  general  to  all  powers  affecting  the  common  interests  i 
of  all  the  states.     Except  with  respect  to  finance  bills,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  have  equal  power  over  legislation.     All  bills  for 
raising  revenue  or  appropriating  money  must  originate  in  the 
House  ^id  cannot  be  amended  by  the  Senate,  but  such  bills  may 
be  retamed  to  the  House  by  message  with  the  request  for  the 
omission  or  amendment  of  any  items.     The  House  may  or  may  not 
accept  the  suggestions,  as  it  sees  fit     With  respect  to  other  legis- 
lation, if  the  Senate  does  not  accept  a  bill  which  has  passed  the 
House,  and  if  the  House  after  an  interval  of  three  months,  whether  i 
in  the  same  session  or  the  next,  shall  again  pass  the  measure,  tlie  | 
Govemor-G^ieral  may  dissolve  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
aimulUneously ;  if  after  the  dissolution  the  bill  is  again  passed 
by  the  House  and  fails  to  pass  the  Senate,  the  Governor-General  ^ 
may  convene  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses,  and  if  the  bUl  is 
passed  by  a  majority  of  the  total  membership  of  both  Houses  in 
joint  session,  it  shall  be  taken  as  having  been  approved  by  Par- 
liament and  shall  go  to  the  Governor-General  for  tlie  King's 
assent 

The  Powers  of  the  Colonial  Conrtt.  —  The  action  of  the 
courts  in  the  colonies  on  certain  questions  furnishes  an  instructive 
counterpart  to  the  oonstitutional  functions  of  our  own  cour 
The  colonial  governments  are  conducted  under  written  ctm 
tions  as  our  own  governments  are,  though  their  omisl 
are  imperial  statutes,  while  ours  are  drafted  by  conven 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  people.     And  colonial  courts  c 
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same  power  of  constitutional  interpretation  that  belongs  to  onr 
own  courts  and  tlmt  has  often  Ijeen  carelessly  assumed  to  be  a 
peculiar  prerogative  of  theirs.  They  test  acts  of  legislation  by 
the  grants  of  power  under  which  they  are  enacted,  an  appeal 
lying  from  them  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  England,  which  serves  as  a  genenU  supreme  court  for  the^ 

\  oolonies. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa.  —  Before  the  Boer  War  tl 
two  English  euloiiies  in  South  Africa^  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Natal,  both  enjoyed  responsible  government,  and  the  Cape 
Colony  was  one  of  the  few  English  colonies  in  which  both  houses 
of  the  legislature  were  elected.  The  terms  of  surrender  of  the 
Boer  forces  in  the  field  provided  that  representative  institutions 
should  be  granted  to  the  conquered  colonies  of  the  Trans^'aal 
and  the  Orange  River,  and  that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
they  should  be  given  self-govenament  of  the  usual  colonial  type. 
Upon  the  accession  to  power,  in  1906,  of  the  Liberal  ministry 
under  Sir  Henry  Campl>ell-Bannerman,  the  time  was  thought 
ripe  for  carrying  out  these  terms,  and  so  full  ministerial  responsi- 
bility for  the  general  government  of  these  two  colonies  was  es- 
tablished by  letters  patent,  in  the  Transvaal  in  December,  1906, 
and  the  Orange  River  Colony  in  June,  1907. 

These  four  English  colonies  in  South  Africa,  so  lately  enemies, 
were  faced  with  certain  common  interests  and  problems,  which, 
despite  race  antagonisms  and  some  conflicting  interests,  proved 
strong  enough  to  draw  them  together  into  a  union.  Most  preea- 
ing  of  all  the  problems — and  one  still  awaiting  a  solution  —  is 
that  of  the  native  races,  —  the  menace  that  South  Africa  might 

'  become  a  black  man^s  country.  Singly  the  colonies  might  have 
found  their  resources  insufficient  to  meet  a  gre^t  native  uprising, 
but  united  they  are  in  large  measure  relieved  from  that  fear. 
Bailways  and  tariffs  were  other  matters  demanding  common  con- 
trol and  uniform  action  if  the  prosperity  of  all  the  colonies  waa 
to  be  fostered.  Discrimination  of  one  colony  against  the  other 
i^ted  a  strong  incentive  to  union.      A  customs  union  of  the 

^fouf  oolonies  and  of  Rhodesia,  together  with  the  territories 
under  the  administration  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  South 
Afwnsn,  had  been  formed  in  19Q3  and  was  renewed  in  1906,     An 
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iDtercolonial  Council  for  the  adminiatratioti  of  the  railways  of 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  (Joloiiy  was  inaugurated  in 
1902,  80  that  tlie  eolomee  were  not  without  some  experience  of 
the  habit  and  advantage  of  common  action*  The  real  stimuluB  to 
uniou  came  after  the  granting  of  self -go  vera  nietit  to  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  Orange  liiver  Colony,  at  the  conference  of  May, 
1908,  for  the  revision  of  cuatoma  and  railway  rates.  Delegates 
from  the  several  colonies  were  selected  upon  the  authorization  of 
the  fotir  colonial  governmcDts^  who  took  up  in  convention  the 
discussion  of  a  Imsis  of  unilication  of  South  Africa.  The  work  of 
this  convention  was  done  in  secret,  the  members  well  knowing 
that  a  public  discussion  of  tlie  deliciite  questions  with  which  it 
was  confronted  would  prove  fatal  to  any  hope  of  union.  The 
results  of  the  convention's  labora  were  siibmitted  to  the  Pariia- 
ments  of  the  colonies — and  in  Natal  to  a  referendum  — and  after 
ratification  delegates  were  appointed  by  the  Parliaments  to  pro- 
ceed to  England  and  secure  the  enactment  by  Farliainent  of  the 
proposed  plan  of  union.  This  was  done,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  Act  was  passed  in  1909,  and  the  Union  itself  was  inaugu- 
rated on  May  31,  1910. 

Plan  of  the  IThioil.  —  The  Union  of  South  Africa  differs 
fundamentally  from  the  federal  arrangements  of  Canada  and 
Australia.  In  them  are  present  the  characteristic  features  of 
federalism  — *  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution,  the  distribution 
of  the  powers  of  government  among  bodies  of  limited  and  co- 
ordinate authority,  and  the  authority  uf  the  courts  to  interpret 
the  constitution.  Not  one  of  these  features  is  present  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa ;  the  Parliament,  not  the  constitution,  is 
supreme ;  power  is  not  divided  among  coordinate  authorities  with 
limited  functions,  but  rests  ultimately  in  the  Parliament;  the 
courts  have  not  the  right  to  interpret  the  constitution  by  declar- 
ing a  law  unconstitutional,  but  their  functum  will  1>g  identical 
with  that  of  the  courts  in  England.  In  short,  the  supremacy  of 
the  Parliament  within  the  Union  has  been  secured  in  much  the 
same  way,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Parliament  of 
the  mother  country  —  it  is  subject  always  to  tlie  ultimatti  autlmr- 
ity  of  the  latter,  and  with  respect  to  certain  pntviHions  of  tlie 
constitution  of  the  Union  its  power  is  qualiti©d. 
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As  in  Canada  and  Australia,  the  constitution  of  the  Union  is 
an  Act  of  Parliament  which  legally  may  be  changed  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary Act,  though  in  practice  any  change  without  the  ronsent 
of  the  Union  would  be  bitterly  opposed  as  in  the  like  case  in 
Canada  and  Australia. 

This  supremacy  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Union  has  been  gen- 
erally approved  in  South  Africa  be(^u3e  of  the  Ijelief  in  the 
need  for  a  strong  central  government  to  meet  the  grave  questions 
confronting  it  An  interesting  feature  accompanying  the  con- 
summation of  union  in  South  Africa  was  the  abolition  of  thd 
previous  governmental  institutions  of  the  colonies,  and  the  insti 
tution  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  Act  of  a  new  framework 
gOTemment  within  each  colony. 

The  Executive.  —  The  executive  power  is  vested  in 
King  and  may  be  exercised  by  the  King  in  person,  or  by 
Governor*General  as  his  representative,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  King  and  hold  office  at  his  pleasure.  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  the  Govemor-General  shall  exercise  such 
powers  and  functions  as  may  be  assigned  him  by  the  King.  The 
salary  of  the  Govemor-General  is  fixed  at  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  shall  not  be  altered  during  his  continuance  in  oflSoe. 

Ixecutive  CouncO.  —  The  Governor-General  is  to  be 
advised  by  an  Executive  Council,  the  meml>crs  of  which  shall  be 
appointed  and  summoned  by  him,  and  shall  hold  oftice  during  his 
pleasure.  The  real  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor- 
General  in  CouncO,  which  means  the  Governor-General  actiiig 
with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council. 

The  Ministers.  —  The  number  of  miniHters  is  by  the  Act 
set  at  ten,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Govemor-General,  hold  offioe 
at  his  pleasure,  are  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  who 
administer  the  departments  of  state.  No  minister  shall  hold 
office  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months,  unless  he  is  or 
becomes  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament.  The  minis- 
tries established  are  those  of  Agriculture,  Interior,  Mines  and 
Defence,  Native  Affairs,  Education,  Finance,  Lands,  Public 
Works,  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Railways  and  Harlx>r8,  Justioej 
and  Coznmerce  and  Industries.     A  minister  has  the  right  to  sit 
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and  speak  in  both  Houses,  bat  may  Tote  only  in  the  one  of  which 
he  is  a  member* 

All  powers,  authorities,  and  fmifltiong  which  had  prerioaslj 
been  exercised  by  the  executive  aiiAorities  of  the  separate  ool* 

Jonies  were  conferred  upon  the  GoTeraor-Geneial  in  Council,  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  the  Act  The  seat  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment was  locateil  at  Pretoria.* 
The  Parliament. —The  legislative  power  of  the  Union 
was  vested  in  a  Parliament,  consisting  of  the  King,  a  Senate,  and 
a  House  of  Assembly.  The  Govemor-^reneral  may  appoint  such 
times  as  he  sees  fit  for  holding  the  sessions  of  Parliament,  and  he 
may  prorogue  Parliament  and  may  dissolve  both  Houses  simul- 
taneously, or  the  House  of  Assembly  alone.  But  the  Senate  may 
not  be  dissolved  within  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Union,  and  no  dissolution  of  the  Senate  shall 
^P  affect  Senators  nominated  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 
Parliament  shall  meet  at  least  anoe  a  year. 

The  Senate.  —  For  ten  yean  after  the  establishment  of 
H  the  Union  the  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  eight  Senators' nomi- 
■  nated  by  the  Governor-General  in  Conncil^  and  for  each  province 
B   eight  Senators  shall  be  elected.     Half  of  the  Senators  appointed 
by  the  Governor-General  shall  be  selected  on  the  ground  of  their 
^   thorough  acquaintance  with  the  reasonable  wants  and  wishes  of 
H    the  colored  races  of  South  Africa.     The  elected  Senators  wera 
'        chosen  before  the  date  of  union  by  the  two  Houses  of  the  Par- 
^    liament  of  each  colony,  sitting  together  as  one  body  on  the  prin^ 
H    ciple  of  proportional  representation  with  a  single  transferable 
~    vote,  and  presided  over  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly.   The  term  of  Senators  is  tea  years,  and  vacancies  among 
the  appointed  Senators  shall  be  filled  by  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  and  among  the  elected  Senators  by  the  Provinc^ial  Coun- 
I         cil  of  the  Province  from  which  such  Senator  had  been  chosen. 
H       Parliament  may  provide  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Senate 

>  The  local  rivalries  of  the  colonies  led  to  the  unJqae  arnrngement  of  locate 
ing  the  three  departmenu  of  government  in  tliree  different  pUx^es  — the 
executive  in  Pretoria,  the  legislative  In  Cape  Town  and  the  Jodidtl  In 

Bloerofontetn. 
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shall  be  constituted  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  but  uiitD 
otherwise  determined,  the  provisions  respecting  appointed  Sena- 
tors shall  continue  in  force ;  the  elected  Senators  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  Provincial  Council  and  the  House  of  Assembly  in  each 
Province,  and  shall  hold  office  for  ten  years  unless  the  Senate  Ijc 
sooner  dissolved. 

dxialificatioEs  of  Senators.  —  A  Senator  must  be  not  lens 
than  thirty  yertrs  of  age,  must  be  qualified  to  lie  registered  as  a 
voter  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
one  of  the  provinces,  must  have  resided  for  five  years  within  the 
limits  of  the  Union  at  the  time  when  he  is  elected  or  appointed, 
must  be  a  British  subject  of  European  descent,  and  in  the  case  of 
an  elected  Senator  must  be  the  registered  owner  of  immovable 
property  within  the  Union  of  the  value  of  not  less  than  five 
hundred  pounds  over  and  above  any  special  mortgages  thereon* 

House  of  Assembly.  —  Membership  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  vests  upon  election  by  the  voters  of  the  Union,  and 
members  were  allotted  to  the  provinces  as  follows :  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  51;  Natal^  17;  Transvaal,  36;  Orange  Free  State, 
17*  The  number  is  subject  to  increase  upon  the  basis  of  the 
census  taken  every  five  years  beginning  in  1911,  until  it  reuehes 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  Imt  until  that  number  ia  reached,  or  until 
a  period  of  ten  years  has  elapsed  after  the  establishment  uf  the 
Union,  the  number  of  representatives  of  any  of  the  four  original 
provinces  may  not  be  decreased.  Thereafter,  however,  the  rep- 
resentation shall  be  based  upon  the  European  male  adults.  Qual- 
ifications of  electors  shall  be  determined  by  Parliament,  with  the 
exception  that  no  law  shall  disqualify  any  person  in  the  province 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  qualified  by  its  laws,  by  reason  of 
race  or  color  only,  unless  the  bill  be  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  sitting  together  and  be  agreed  to  by  not  less  thjui 
two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  members  of  lx)th  Houses,  and 
no  registered  voter  shall  be  removed  from  the  register  solely  by 
reason  of  race  or  color.  These  exceptions  were  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  black  voters  of  the  Cape  Colony, 

The  qualifications  for  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  ure 
the  same  as  those  for  the  Senate,  except  for  the  age  and  property 
reonirfiments. 
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The  Hauae  of  Assembly  shall^  nnleds  sooner  diBsolved  by  the 
GoTenior-Oeneni]^  eontmoe  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  first 
meetiiig,  bat  do  longer. 

Powers  of  Parlimmeiit  —  Parliament  has  the  supreme 
legislative  authority  for  the  Union,  and  it  is  its  duty  to  make 
laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  the  Union. 
The  two  Houses  do  not,  however,  stand  upon  an  equal  footing 
in  the  matter  of  legislation.  All,  bills  appropriating  money  or 
raising  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
may  not  be  amended  so  far  as  they  are  for  the  services  of  the 
government,  and  may  not  increase  any  proposed  burden  or 
charges  upon  the  people.  The  House  may  not  appropriate 
money  unless  such  appropriation  has  been  recommended  by 
message  from  tlie  Governor-General  in  the  same  session. 

If  the  Senate  fails  to  pass  any  bill  passed  by  the  House  and 
if  the  bill  is  passed  by  the  House  in  the  next  session^  the  Gov- 
ernor-General may  during  that  session  convene  a  joint  session 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  the  bill,  if  passed  by  a  majorit}^  of  the 
Houses  in  joint  session,  shall  become  a  law.  In  the  case  of 
money  bills  the  Governor-General  may  convene  the  joint  sitting 
during  tbe  same  session* 

Bills  must  be  presented  to  the  Governor-General,  who  may 
declare  that  he  assents  in  the  King^s  name,  or  that  he  withholds 
assent,  or  that  he  reserves  the  bill  for  the  signification  of  the 
King's  assent  Bills  touching  the  House  of  Assembly,  abolish- 
ing provincial  councils,  or  abridging  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
Act  of  Union  upon  provincial  councils,  must  be  reserved. 

The  King  may  within  one  year  disaUow  any  bill  to  which 
the  Governor-General  has  given  assent,  and  bills  reserved  for  the 
King's  pleasure  shall  have  no  force  unless  within  a  year  the 
Governor-General  shall  make  known  to  each  of  the  Houses  or  by 
prochuuation  that  the  King's  assent  has  been  given. 

The  Provinces. -- The  executive  power  in  each  of  the 
provinces  is  in  the  hands  of  an  administrator,  appointed  by  the 
Governor-General  in  council,  who  shall  hold  ofiice  for  five  years 
and  who  shall  not  be  removed  except  by  the  Or»**^or^eneraI 
for  cause  assigned.     The  legislative  power  *vmoeB  is 

vested  in  an  elective  council  which  meeta  as  *\l&m 
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tintie  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  its  first  meeting.  The 
admmistrator  may  prorogue  but  may  not  dissolve  the  council. 
Each  provincial  council  chooses  an  executive  committee  of  four 
members,  from  among  its  members  or  otherwise,  who,  together 
with  the  administrator,  shall  carry  on  the  administration  of  pro- 
vincial affairs.  The  powers  of  the  provincial  council  are  defined 
by  the  Act  of  Union,  and  may  be  said  broadly  to  deal  with  the 
loml  affairs  of  the  province,  and  any  ordinance  made  by  a  pro- 
vincial council  shall  have  effect  as  long  and  as  far  only  as  it  is  not 
repugnant  to  any  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  Crown  Coloiiie§.  —  All  those  colonies  which  have 
not  responsible  self-government  are  classed  as  Crown  oolonieSi 
colonies  more  or  less  completely  directed  by  the  Colonial  Ofiloe 
in  London.  They  range  in  organization  all  the  way  from  mere 
military  administrations,  such  as  have  been  established  in  St. 
Helena  and  Gibraltar,  through  those  which,  like  Trinidad  and 
the  Straits  Settlements,  have  both  a  nominated  Executive  and  a 
nominated  Legislative  Council,  and  those  like  Jamaica,  whose 
nominated  Executive  is  associated  with  a  Legislative  Council  in 
part  elected,  to  those  like  the  Bahamas  and  Bermuda,  in  which 
the  Councils  are  altogether  elected,  but  which  have  no  respon* 
Bible  ministry. 

Powers  of  Colonial  Oovernors.  —  It  is  interesting  to  have 
the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  capable  and  eminent  of  English 
colonial  administrators  as  to  the  relative  desirability  of  the  post 
of  governor  in  a  colony  in  which  he  is  governor  indeed,  with  no 
ministers  empowered  to  force  their  advice  upon  him,  tind  in  a 
colony  where  he  must  play  the  unobtrusive  part  of  constitutional 
monarch.  Lord  Elgin  says  with  great  confidence,  in  his  LeiterBt  \ 
that  his  position  as  governor  of  Canada  was  a  position  of  greater 
official  power  than  his  position,  previously  held,  as  governor  of 
Jamaica.  He  declares  his  unhesitating  belief  that  there  is  ''  more 
room  for  the  exercise  of  influence  on  the  part  of  the  governor  ** 
in  such  a  colony  as  Canada,  where  he  must  keep  in  the  back* 
ground,  and  scrupulously  heed  his  ministers,  than  under  any  other 
arrangement  that  ever  was  before  devised,  although  his  iniluenoe 
there  is  of  course  *'  wholly  moral  —  an  influence  of  suasion,  sym- 
pathy, and  moderation,  which  softens  the  temper  while  it  ele* 
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ImHa*  —  India  stands  in  matt^ft  of  govorutiimil,  im  \u  m 
many  other  respects,  entirely  apart  from  i]w  wni  nf  iImi  Urillalt 
Empire.*    It  is  governed,    thr(m(<:h    the   iri»iruiiiiMiUlM.y    *»r   114 
1  Governor-General  and  his  Couo<riI,  dinu^tly  friifn    tiiiiiiliiN    liy    n 
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[Secretary  of  State  is  assisted  by  a  CounnJ  of  lr>ii  ur  hmjiu  iimMt- 
[bers  appointed  by  the  Crown  from  among   {nrrnotfii  who  imftt 
^resided  or  served  in  India.    Acting  imdaf  th«;  Hi^rr 
land  his  Council  in  London,  there  ii  the  (lovHttr 
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stibBtantial  independence  in  local  a£Fair9,  though  under  English 
overlordsliip  and  control.  Such  part  of  the  vast  territory  as 
IB  administered  direetly  by  English  oHicials  is  divided  into 
fifteen  provinces,  of  which  the  chief  in  importance  are  under 
governors  who  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  are  assisted, 
as  the  Governor-General  is,  by  two  councilSj  administrative  and 
legislative.  Lieutenant-Governors,  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General,  and  assisted  by  similar  councils,  preside  over  the' 
provinces  next  in  importance.  The  Commissioners  or  agents 
of  the  other  provinces,  who  are  also  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General,  also  have  their  councils.  In  all  provincial  legislative 
councOs  the  majority  is  el ec ted- 
There  has  been  a  growing  demand  in  India  for  a  larger  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  Indians  iu  the  government  of  India,  and, 
among  a  few,  a  feeling  of  nationality. 

In  1885  there  was  held  the  first  Indian  national  Congress,  and 
in  the  succeeding  Congresses  thyre  has  been  a  oonsideiable  agita- 
tion in  favor  of  throwing  off  British  rule  and  of  establishing  a 
national  Indian  state.  The  nationalists  are  Hindus,  and  the  in* 
terests  of  the  Moslem  part  of  the  population  were  not  c^red  for 
by  their  program.  In  1906  the  All-India  Moslem  League  was 
founded  on  the  basis  of  complete  loyalty  to  the  Crown* 

The  war  has  produced  profound  changes  in  the  situatioiu  The 
princes  have  contributed  largely  of  men  and  money  to  aid  in  its 
prosecution,  and  thousands  of  Indians  have  been  organized  into 
labor  units  for  work  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Government  of  India  Act  of  1015  confers  a  larger  partici- 
pation in  affairs  of  the  government  upon  native  Indians,  and 
Indians  may  now  become  officers  in  the  British  army*  India  also 
is  represented  in  the  Imperial  War  Conference. 

The  policy  of  the  present  British  government  toward  India  was 
stated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  on  August  20,  1917,  as  follows :  **  The  jxilicy  of  His  Maj- 
esty^s  government  ...  is  that  of  the  increasing  association  of 
Indians  in  every  branch  of  the  administration,  and  the  gradual 
development  of  self-governing  institutions,  with  a  view  to  the 
progressive  realization  of  responsible  government  in  India  as  aa 
integral  part  of  the  British  Empire.** 
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Gneater  Britam.  —  Greater  Britain,  the  world  of  English 
colonieSp  differs  very  materially  from  Greater  Greece,  the  wide- 
spread Hellas  of  the  ancient  world.  Hellaa  was  disintegrate: 
the  Greeks  carried  with  them,  as  of  conrse,  Greek  iiistitntlons, 
but  only  to  allow  those  institutions  wide  differentiation.  In  no 
way  did  Greek  settlement  signify  race  integration  or  a  national 
nexus  of  rule.  Englishmen,  on  the  contrary,  in  English  colonies, 
maintain  a  homogeneity  and  iDtegration  both  of  race  and  of  in- 
stitutions which  have  drawn  the  four  parts  of  the  world  together 
under  common  influences,  if  they  have  not  compacted  them  for 
a  common  destiny.  Tliroughout  Europe  reformers  have  copied 
English  political  arrangements;  the  colonists  have  not  copie<l 
them,  they  have  extended  and  are  perpetuating  and  perfecting 
them. 

Imperial  Fnity  or  Federation.^ — For  the  post  fiftecri 
years  there  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  future  relations  of 
the  Dominions  to  the  mother  country  and  the  means  by  whicli 
they  might  be  drawn  closer  together.  The  Dominions  felt  a  grow- 
ing desire  to  participate  actively  in  the  decision  of  nuestions 
affecting  imperial  interests,  jMirticularly  in  view  of  the  contribu- 
tions they  were  making  to  the  Imperial  defence,  Imt  nothing 
beyond  Colonial  and  Imperial  Conferences  had  been  achieved. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Dominions  responded  instantly  to 
the  need  of  the  mother  countr}"-,  and  their  efforts  in  the  war  liav« 
been  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  Englishmen.  The  wjir  tian 
shown  them  their  need  of  defence  by  the  United  Kingtlom,  mu\ 
the  latter  has  received  with  gratitude  the  assistance  so  loyally 
given. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  hat  been  prtiriir/il 
acknowledgment  of  the  need  to  draw  the  mother  country  t\m\  i\w 
Dominions  into  closer  relations  and  a  participation  by  tlu^  In  Hit 
in  the  decisions  affecting  Imperial  questions.  A  War  (Jonft  i.  i^^  • 
was  summoned  in  1917  to  which  the  Premiers  of  the  Donnnuniri 
were  invited,  and  all  sent  representatives  with  the  exception  of 
Australia.  In  1916  the  visiting  Premiers  had  been  aaked  to  sit 
at  special  meetings  of  the  general  Cabinet  Cooncil^  but  in  1917 
Lloyd  George  went  further  and  took  the  Premiers  into  the  inner 
War  Cabinet  of  five  members  which  he  had  constituted  upon 
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assuming  the  position  of  Prime  Minister.  It  was  decided  to  hoi 
meetings  annually,  or  oftener  if  need  be,  "  to  discuss  foreign 
affairs  and  other  subjects  of  Imperial  policy/*  The  Imperial 
Cabinet  for  the  future  should  consist  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  such  of  his  colleagues  as  dealt  specially 
with  Imperial  affairs,  the  Prime  Minister  of  each  of  the  Domin- 
ions or  a  special  representative  clothed  with  equal  authority,  and 
a  representative  of  the  Indian  people  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  IndiiL 

What  shape  the  closer  relation  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Dominions  should  take  was  left  for  determination  after 
the  War. 
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Tlae  Engliah  Occupation  of  America.  ~^  The  political  in- 
Btitiitions  of  the  United  States  are  in  the  main  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  England,  transplanted  hy  English  colonists  to  a  new 
soi!  and  worked  out  through  a  fresh  development  to  new  and 
characteristic  forms.  Though  they  now  sliow  so  large  an  ad* 
mixture  of  foreign  blood,  the  main  stock  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  still  of  British  extraction.  For  several  genera- 
tions the  settlements  of  New  England  and  the  South  contained 
scarcely  any  other  element*  In  the  North,  in  what  ia  now 
Canada,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  there  were  French 
settlements ;  in  Florida  there  were  colonists  from  Spain ;  the 
thitch  had  settled  upon  the  Hudson  and  held  the  great  port  at 
its  mouth ;  and  the  Swedes  had  established  themselves  on  the 
Delaware:  all  along  the  coast  there  wiis  rivalry  between  the 
western  nations  of  Europe  for  the  possession  of  the  new  conti- 
nent But  by  steady  and  for  the  most  part  easy  steps  of  aggres- 
sion the  English  extended  their  domain  and  won  the  best  regions 
of  the  great  coast  New  England,  Virginia,  wad  the  Carol  inas 
were  never  seriously  disputed  against  them;  and^  these  once 
securely  taken  possession  of,  the  intervening  foreigner  was 
soon  thrust  out:  so  that  the  English  power  had  presently  a 
-Compact  and  centered  mass  Tvhich  could  not  be  dislodged,  and 
whose  ultimate  expansion  over  the  whole  continent  it  proved  im- 
possible to  stay,  England  was  not  long  in  widening  her  colo- 
nial borders.  The  French  power  was  crushed  out  in  the  North, 
the  Spanish  power  w^as  limited  in  the  South,  and  the  colonies  had 
only  to  become  free  to  develop  energy  more  than  sufiicienl  to 
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make  ail  the  most  oompeted-for  portions  of  the  continent  thor- 
oughly English,  —  thoroughly  Anglo-American. 

Adaptation  of  English  InstitutionB.— This  growth  of  the 
English  power  in  America  involved  a  corresponding  expansion  of 
English  iostitiitions.  As  America  became  English,  English  institU' 
tions  in  the  colonies  became  American.  They  adapted  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions  and  the  new  conveniences  of  political  life 
in  separate  colonies,  —  colonies  struggling  at  first,  then  expanding, 
at  last  triumphing;  and  T^^thout  losing  their  English  character 
gained  an  American  form  and  flavor.  Some  institutions  set  np  in 
New  England  the  men  who  formed  Plymouth  had  doubtless 
learned  to  know  and  to  like  while  they  were  exiles  in  Holland ; 
but  they  brought  nothing  with  them  that  was  not  suitable  to 
English  habit. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  say  that  the  English  planted 
states  in  America.  They  planted  small  isolated  settlements,  and 
these  settlements  grew  in  their  own  way  to  be  states.  The  slow 
process  was  from  local,  through  state,  to  national  organization* 
And  not  everywhere  among  the  English  on  the  new  continent  wm 
the  form  of  local  government  at  first  adopted  the  same :  there  was 
no  invariable  pattern,  but  everywhere,  on  the  contrary,  a  spontik 
neons  adjustment  of  political  means  to  place  and  circumstance. 
By  all  the  settlements  alike  English  precedent  was  followed,  but 
not  the  same  English  precedent.  Each  colony,  with  the  trueEng' 
lish  ssLgacity  of  practical  habit,  borrowed  what  was  best  suited  to 
its  own  situation,  and  originated  what  it  could  not  borrow.  New 
England  had  one  system,  Virginia  another,  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania still  a  third,  compounded  after  a  sort  of  the  other  two. 

The  New  England  Coloniea.  —  In  New  England  the  centre 
of  government  wiis  always  the  town,  with  its  church  and  school- 
house  and  its  neighborly  cluster  of  houses  gathered  about  these. 
The  soil  on  the  coast  where  the  first  settlers  established  themselvea 
was  shallow  and  slow  to  yield  returns  even  to  hard  and  assiduous 
toil;  the  climate  was  rigorous,  with  its  long  winters  and  bldak 
coast  winds ;  every  circumstance  invited  to  close  settlement  and 
trade,  to  the  intimate  relationships  of  commerca  and  the  advents 
urea  of  sea-faring  rather  than  to  the  wide-spreading  aettlementi 
characteristic  of  an  agticultnral  population. 
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The  first  New  Eeglanders,  moreover,  were  most  of  them 
"religious  refugees.  They  had  left  the  Old  World  to  escape  the 
Old  World's  persecutions  and  in  order  to  find  independence  of 
worship  I  they  were  establishing  a  church  as  well  as  a  community  j 
they  acted  as  organized  congregations;  their  life  was  both  spiritu- 
ally and  temporally  organic.  Close  geographical  association, 
therefore,  such  as  was  virtually  forced  upon  them  by  the  con- 
ditions of  livelihood  by  which  they  found  themselves  constrained, 
accorded  well  with  their  higher  social  purposes.  The  church 
could  be  made,  by  such  association,  the  vital  nerve-centre  of  their 
union :  the  minister  was  the  ruling  head  of  the  community,  and 
church  membership  was  in  several  of  the  settlements  recognized 
as  identical  with  citizenship. 

The  Separate  Town§. — The  several  parts  of  the  New 
England  coast  were  settled  by  independent  groups  of  settlers. 
There  was  tlie  Plymouth  colony  at  Plymouth*  and  altogether 
distinct  from  it,  the  MasBacbusetts  Bay  colony  at  Salem  and 
Charlestown  and  Boston.  To  the  south  of  these,  founded  by 
men  dissatisfied  with  the  Massachusetts  government,  were  Ports- 
mouth, Newport,  and  Providence,  in  what  is  now  Rhode  Island, 
On  the  Connecticut  river  other  wanderers  from  Massachusetts 
built  Hartford  and  Windsor  and  Wethersfield.  Saybrook,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river,  was  settled  direct  from  England; 
so  also  was  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  on  the  coast  of  Long  Island 
Sound  west  of  the  Connecticut  From  year  to  year  the  planting 
of  towns  went  diligently  on :  almost  every  town  became  the  pro- 
lific mother  of  towiis^  which  either  sprang  up  close  about  it  and 
retained  a  sort  of  dependence  upon  it,  or,  planted  at  a  distance, 
Tentured  upon  an  entirely  separate  life  in  the  wilderness. 

Union  of  the  Towns,  —  Gradually  the  towns  of  each 
of  the  general  regions  mentioned  drew  together  into  the  colonies 
known  to  later  times,  the  colonies  which  were  to  form  the  Union* 
Plymouth  merged  in  Massachusetts ;  Portsmouth,  Newport,  and 
Providence  became  but  parts  of  Ehode  Island ;  New  Haven  was 
joined  to  Connecticut  But  at  first  these  larger  colonies  were 
Bcarcely  more  than  town  leagues.  It  sometimes  happened  that 
•Ach  town  retained  unaltered  its  separate  organization  and  its  vir- 
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tual  independence  in  the  regulation  of  its  own  local  affaira.  In 
Rhode  Island,  pai'ticularly,  their  jealousy  of  each  other  and  their 
reluctance  to  expose  themselves  to  anything  like  a  loss  of  perfect 
autonomy  long  kept  the  cgmmon  government  which  they  most  of 
the  time  maintained  at  a  balance  between  union  and  dissolution. 
In  the  other  New  England  colonies  the  same  influences  manifested 
themselves,  though  in  a  less  degree*  The  town  system  which 
everywhere  prevailed  was  by  its  natm*e  an  extremely  decentralized 
form  of  government :  government,  so  to  say,  came  to  a  separate 
head  in  each  locality :  and  the  chief  vitality  was  in  the  self-gov* 
erning  units  of  each  group  rather  than  in  the  bonds  which  con- 
nected them  with  each  other. 

Forms  of  Town  Oovernment  -^  The  form  of  town  govern- 
ment was  everywhere  such  as  it  was  quite  natural  that  Englishmen 
should  have  set  up.  The  names  of  the  town  officers  were  borrowed 
from  the  borough  governments  at  home,  and  their  duties  were,  as 
nearly  as  circumstances  permitted,  the  same  as  the  duties  of  the 
officers  whose  names  they  bore.  The  New  England  town  was,  at 
the  same  time,  in  many  of  its  most  important  and  characteristic 
features,  rather  a  reversion  to  older  types  of  government  than  a 
transplanted  cutting  of  the  towns  which  the  settlers  had  left 
behind  them  in  the  England  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There 
was  in  it  none  of  the  elaborated  class  privilege  that  narrowed  the 
town  governments  of  the  England  of  that  time.  All  the  towns- 
men met  in  town*meeting  and  there  elected  their  offic-ers :  those 
officers  were  responsible  to  them  and  always  rendered  careful 
account  of  their  actions  to  the  body  which  elected  them.  Gen- 
erally the  most  important  of  these  officers  were  called  Selectmen, 
—  men  selected  by  the  town-meeting  to  carry  on  the  necessary 
public  business  of  the  community,  — and  these  Selectmen  stood  in 
the  closest  relations  of  counsel  and  responsibility  to  the  town- 
meeting.  In  the  earliest  times  the  franchise  was  restricted,  In 
Massachusetts  and  New  Haven  at  least,  to  those  who  were  church 
members,  and  many  were  excluded  by  this  rule  from  participation 
in  the  government;  but  even  under  such  circumstances  there  was 
real  and  effective  self-government.  The  towns  lacked  neither 
Titality  nor  energy,  for  they  did  not  lack  liberty.  In  the  late 
days  when  great  cities  grew  up,  the  simple  township  system  had 
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to  be  abandoned  in  part;  as  the  colonies  expanded,  too,  thej 
gained  in  energy  and  vitality  as  wholes,  and  their  component 
parts,  the  towns,  fell  by  degrees  to  a  place  of  less  exelnsive  im- 
portance in  colonial  affairs  j  but  this  basis  of  the  township  waa 
never  lost  and  has  remained  to  the  present  day  the  foundation  of 
local  government  in  New  England. 

Colonial  Organization,  —  As  the  towns  came  together 
into  the  groupings  which  constituted  the  later  colonies  other  areas 
of  government  naturally  came  into  use.  Townships  were,  for 
judicial  purposes,  combined  into  counties,  and  by  various  other 
means  of  organinition  a  new  nexus  was  given  to  the  several  parts 
of  the  now  extended  state.  From  the  first  the  colonists  had  their 
'general  courts/  their  central  legislative  assemblies  representa- 
tive of  the  freemen.  To  these  assemblies  went  delegates  from 
the  several  towns  comprised  in  the  colony.  As  the  colonies  grew, 
their  growth  but  strengthened  their  assemblies :  it  was  in  the 
common  ruling  function  of  these  that  the  union  of  the  several 
parts  of  each  colony  was  made  real  and  lasting. 

The  sheriffs  of  Ihe  coonties  of  colonial  Massachusetts  were  ap^ 
pointed  by  the  Governor.  T!ie  development  of  the  county  organization 
brought  into  existence^  loo^  Justices  of  the  Peace  wlii>  met  in  Quarter  Sea- 
sionSf  afterwards  called  ^General  Sessions/  and  who  were  the  general 
county  authority  quite  after  the  fashion  of  the  mother  country.^ 

The  Southern  Colonies,  — To  this  picture  of  the  political 
institutions  of  colonial  New  England  political  and  social  organi- 
zation in  the  Southern  colonies  offered  many  broad  contrasts* 
The  settlers  in  Virginia  were  not  religious  refugees:  they  had 
come  out  for  a  separate  adventure  in  political,  or  rather  in  social, 
organization,  but  not  for  a  separate  venture  in  religion;  and  the 
coast  they  happened  upon,  instead  of  Ijeing  rugged  and  bleak,  was 
low  and  fertile,  with  a  kindly  climate,  deep  rivers,  broad  stretches 
of  inviting  country,  and  a  generoufi  readiness  to  yield  its  fruits  in 
their  season.  They  had  been  sent  out  by  a  Company  (the  'Vir- 
ginia Company  *  it  was  called)  in  England,  to  which  the  Virginia 
territory  had  been  granted  by  the  Crown,  and  they  had  no  thought 

*  See  Town  and  County  Governmfnt  in  (he  English  Colonies  of  North 
America^  by  Edwiird  r'liannimr.  Johns  Hopkins  Univemity  Studies  in  Hl«- 
lorical  and  Pc  %  pp.  40-42.  , 
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but  to  live  under  the  governors  whom  the  Company  had  placed 
over  them.  They  founded  Jamestown  some  hundred  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  James  river ;  but  Jamestown  was  in  no 
way  like  the  New  Kiigland  Aowns,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  town  life  was  not  to  be  the  characteristic  habit  of  the  colony, 
The  ricli  soil  invited  to  agriculture,  the  numerous  rivers,  full  and 
deepf  stood  ready  to  serve  as  natural  highways,  and  as  the  popu- 
lation o!  the  colony  increased  it  spread  far  and  wide  along  the 
courses  of  the  rivers. 

Contrasts  of  Character,  — ^  There  was  much  more,  besides 
soil  and  climate  and  the  diffeiing  conditions  of  settlement,  that 
made  the  Southern  colonies  unlike  the  colonies  of  New  England. 
The  New  Englanders  came  for  the  most  part  out  of  the  town  and 
village  population  of  the  mother  country :  out  of  a  very  distinctly 
marked  middle  class  with  common  motives  and  ideals:  the 
more  distinctly  marked  because  most  of  them  had  had  the  same 
experiences  and  were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  in  matters  of 
religion.  They  naturally  drew  together  for  the  sort  of  life  they 
had  left  behind  them  over  sea.  The  settlers  of  the  Southern 
colonies^  on  the  contraiy,  came  from  no  single  class  and  had  no 
common  habit,  —  except  the  general  habit  of  the  English  race. 
They  had  been  taken  by  fortune,  as  if  at  haphazard^  out  of  the 
general  mass  of  Englishmen  at  home,  some  gentle,  some  common, 
some  bred  to  comfort,  some  not,  all  bent  upon  an  independent 
life  and' carrying  In  their  purpose  the  general  ideals  of  their  race. 
Prominent  among  these  ideals,  no  doubt,  was  this,  that  a  gentle* 
man  must  live  with  space  of  good  acres  about  him,  a  lord  of  the 
soil.  The  life  of  the  Southern  colonists  was  not  more  English 
than  that  of  the  'New  Englanders;  but  it  was  much  more  of  the 
general  pattern  of  English  life,  and  more  likely  to  keep  near  the 
models  set  up  by  English  gentlemen  outside  the  towns.  There 
^Oame  a  time,  too,  when  Virginia  received  a  strong  infusion  of 
Cavalier  blood,  and  men  came  to  her  quiet  lands  who  had  the 
air  and  habit  of  courts,  the  ambitions  of  men  of  caste  and  estate ; 
not  a  little  of  the  color  of  English  country  life  went  out  of  them 
into  all  the  ways  of  the  broad  tide-water  properties ;  and  the 
genial  air  told  kindly  upon  the  new  fashions,  Virginia  grew 
more  than  ever  like  rural  England ;   and  followed  the  new  w*yt 
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Until  the  Scots-Irish  came  into  the  valley,  to  add  another  quality 
and  the  spice  of  variety.  Alike  in  the  North  and  in  the  South, 
climate,  soil,  and  every  natural  quality  of  the  region  chosen 
fitted  the  instinct  of  the  settlers.     Both  lived  after  their  kind. 

ExpaneiaE  without  Separation.  —  There  would  appear  to 
have  been  no  idea  of  organic  separation  in  this  southern  j^rocesa  of 
expansion,  as  there  was  so  often  in  the  spreadings  of  the  New  Eng- 
land colonists.  Great  plantations  indeed  grew  up  with  an  almost 
entirely  separate  life  of  their  own,  with  their  own  wharves  on  the 
river  fronts  and  their  own  direct  trade  with  the  outer  world  by 
vessels  which  came  and  went  between  tbem  and  England,  or  be- 
tween them  and  the  trading  colonies  to  the  north ;  but  all  this 
took  place  without  any  idea  of  organic  political  separateness. 
This  diffused  agricultural  population,  thus  living  its  own  life  on 
the  great  rural  proijerties  which  steadily  multiplied  in  all  direc- 
tions, still  consciously  formed  a  single  colony.  Jiving  at  first 
under  the  general  government  of  the  Company  w*hich  had  sent 
out  the  first  settlers,  and  afterwards,  when  the  Company  had 
been  deprived  of  its  charter  and  possessions,  under  the  authority 
of  royal  governors.  Its  parts  bung  loosely  together,  it  is  true, 
but  they  did  not  threaten  to  fall  apart :  the  plan  was  expansion, 
not  segregation. 

Southern  Colonial  Society.  —  The  characteristics  of  the 
society  formed  under  such  circumstances  were  of  course  very 
marked*  Slaves  were  early  introduced  into  the  colony,  and 
served  well  to  aid  and  quicken  the  development  of  the  planta- 
tion system.  A  great  gap  speedily  showed  itself  between  the 
owners  of  estates  and  the  laboring  classes.  Where  slavery  ex* 
ista  manual  toil  must  be  considered  slavish  and  all  the  ideas  on 
which  aristocracy  are  founded  must  find  easy  and  spontaneous 
rootage.  Great  contrasts  of  condition  soon  appeared,  such  as 
the  more  democratic  trading  communities  of  New  England  were 
not  to  know  until  the  rise  of  the  modern  industrial  organization ; 
and  the  governing  power  rested  with  the  powerful,  propertied 
classes. 

Qovermnent  of  Colonial  Virginia.  —  The  government  of 
colonial  Virginia  bore,  in  all  its  broader  features,  much  the  same 
character  as  the  rural  government  of  England-    ^        ization  wa? 
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effected  through  a  machinery  of  wide  C43uiities,  instead  of  bj 
means  of  compacted  townships.  There  was  at  the  head  of  each 
county;  under  this  fii^st  order  of  things,  a  Lieutenant  whose  duties 
corresponded  roughly  with  those  of  the  Lords  Lieutenant  in  Eng^ 
land.  The  otlier  important  executive  officer  of  the  county,  too^ 
in  Virginia  as  in  England,  was  the  Sheriff,  The  Lieutenant  waa 
appointed  by  the  Governorj  was  chief  of  the  military  (militia) 
organization  of  the  county,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  membership 
in  the  (iovernor*s  Council,  exercised  certain  judicial  functions 
in  the  county.  The  Sheriff  also  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, upoi)  the  nomination  of  the  Justices  of  the  county.  His 
duties  an  English  sheriff  would  have  regai*ded  as  quite  normal. 
A.nd  atlded  to  these  officers  there  was,  as  in  England,  a  'commis- 
sion of  the  peace,'  a  body  of  justices  or  commissioners  authorizdtl 
to  hold  county  court  for  the  hearing  of  all  ordinary  cases  not  of 
grave  import;  authorized  to  levy  the  county  taxes,  t^  appoint 
surveyors  of  highways,  to  divide  the  county  into  precincts; 
empowered  to  act  as  the  general  administrative  authority  of 
the  county  in  the  management  of  all  matters  not  otherwise  as- 
signed* The  Episcopal  church  had  the  same  official  recognition 
in  Virginia  as  in  England  and  contributed  the  same  machinery, 
—  the  machinery  of  the  vestry,  —  to  local  government  Even 
the  division  of  the  *  hundred  *  was  recognized,  so  close  was  the 
outline  likeness  l>etween  the  institutions  of  the  mother  country 
and  those  of  her  crude  child  in  the  west.  The  system  was  un- 
democratic,  of  course,  as  was  its  model:  '*the  dominant  ideai'' 
as  Mr*  Ingle  says,  **was  gradation  of  power  from  the  Governor 
dotvnwardf  not  upward  from  the  people/'*  The  Justices,  like 
the  other  officers  of  the  county,  were  appointed  by  tlie  Governor, 
and  held  only  during  his  pleasure  :  the  whole  system  rested  upon 
a  frank  centralization.  But  still  there  was  liberty.  There  was 
strong  local  feeling  and  individual  pride  to  counteract  tiie  sub- 
serviency of  the  officers:  those  officers  showed  a  more  or  leas 
self -respecting  independence  in  their  administration;  and  al 
least  the  spirit  of  English  self-government  was  kept  alire. 

*  l^eat  Institutions  (n  Virginia,  by  Edwaix!  Ingle,  JohnH  Hopklna  Cnl* 
Terslty  Studies  In  HlBtorical  aad  Political  Science,  34  Series,  p,  91  (0(Mft_ 
iiniioua,  p.  199). 
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Tirg-inias  Colonial  Assembly.  —  The  vital  centre  of.thd 
political  life  of  the  colony  was  her  representative  assembly.  So 
early  as  1619,  only  twelve  years  after  the  foiuidation  of  the  colony 
(1607),  the  Virginia  Company,  tlien  still  in  control,  had  called 
together  m  the  colony,  through  its  go%^emor,  an  assembly  repre- 
senting the  several  plaotatioos  then  ex.i sting,  which  were  in  this 
way  treated  as  independent  corporations  entitled  to  a  represent- 
ative voice  in  colonial  affairs.  Later  years  saw  the  Assembly 
developed  upon  the  basis  of  a  representation  by  towns,  hundreds, 
and  plantations:  and  even  after  the  governors  sent  out  by  the 
Company  had  been  supplanted  by  royal  governors  this  represent- 
ative body,  this  House  of  Burgesses,  as  it  came  to  be  styled, 
continued  to  exist,  and  to  wax  strong  in  control.  It  was  some 
time  before  the  area  of  the  colony  justified  that  broader  division 
into  counties  which  was  so  characteristic  of  later  days,  and  which 
thanged  very  radically  the  system  of  representation.  The 
*  towns '  and  *  plantations  '  of  the  early  days  seem  to  have  been 
known,  at  any  rate  for  pur^x^ses  of  representation,  as  *  boroughs/ 
and  the  representative  house  got  its  name,  *  House  of  Burgesses,* 
before  county  representation  grew  up.  The  first  Assembly,  that 
of  1619,  sat  in  joint  session  with  the  Governor  and  his  Council, 
but  the  more  fully  developed  assembly  of  later  times  sat  apart 
as  a  distinct  and  inde[>endent  l;)otly.  It  was  this  elective  repre- 
sentation  in  the  government  of  the  colony  which  made  and  kept 
Virginia  a  vita!  political  unit,  with  a  real  organic  life  and  feeling. 

The  CoEstitution§  of  the  other  Southern  ColoEies  corre- 
Bponded  in  the  main  with  the  constitution  of  Virginia.  They, 
too,  had  the  county  system  and  the  general  representation  in  a 
central  assembly,  combined  with  governors  and  councils  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  All  save  Maryland.  Her  constitntion 
differed  from  the  others  mainly  in  this,  that  in  place  of  the  king 
Btood  a  *  proprietor/  to  whom  the  fullest  prerogatives  of  govern- 
ment had  l>een  granted. 

The  Middle  Colonies  had  a  mixed  population.  New 
York  had  been  New  Netherjand,  and  the  Delaware  had  been 
first  settled  by  the  Swedes  and  then  conquered  by  the  Dutch. 
When  the  territory  which  was  to  comprise  New  York,  New 
Jersey^  Delaware^  and  l^ennsylvania  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
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English  the  foreign  element  was  not  displaced  but  merely  domi- 
nated; and  to  a  large  extent  it  kept  its  local  peculiarities  of 
institution.  For  the  rest,  the  English  settlers  of  the  region 
followed  no  uniform  or  characteristic  method  of  organizatioiL 
The  middle  colonies,  though  possessed  of  a  rich  soil^  had  also 
fine  seaports  which  invited  to  commerce;  their  climate  wag 
neither  so  harsh  as  that  of  New  England,  nor  so  mild  and  be- 
guiling as  that  of  the  southern  colonies.  Their  people  were  of 
all  sorts  and  origins.  They  built  towns  and  traded,  like  the 
people  of  New  England ;  they  also  spread  abroad  over  the  fertile 
country  and  farmed,  like  the  people  of  Virginia,  They  did  these 
things,  moreover,  without  developing  either  the  town  system  of 
New  England  or  the  plantation  system  of  Virginia,  Townships 
they  had,  but  counties  also;  they  were  simple  and  democratic, 
like  the  New  Englanders,  and  yet  they  were  agricultural  also, 
like  the  Virginians:  in  occupation  and  political  organization,  as 
well  as  in  geographical  situation,  they  were  midway  between 
their  neighbors  to  the  north  and  south. 

The  Charters :  Massachnietts.  —  The  political  relations 
of  the  colonies  to  tlie  mother  country  during  the  various  develop- 
ments of  which  I  have  spoken  were  as  various  as  their  separate 
histories.  The  three  New  England  colonies,  Massachusetts^ 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  possessed  charters  from  the 
king  which  virtually  authorized  them  to  conduct  their  own 
governments  without  direct  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration  at  home.  During  the  first  years  of  English 
settlement  on  the  American  coast  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
the  government  in  England  to  gi-ant  territory  on  the  new 
continent  to  companies  like  the  Virginia  Company  of  which  1 
have  spoken,  —  grants  which  carried  with  them  the  right  of 
governing  the  new  settlements  subject  only  to  a  general  super* 
vision  on  the  part  of  the  home  authorities.  The  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  was  established  under  such  an  arrangemuii: 
a  Company,  to  which  special  privileges  of  settlement  and  gorero^ 
ment  had  been  granted,  sent  out  colonists  who  founded  Salem 
and  Boston ;  but  the  history  of  this  Company  was  very  different 
from  the  history  of  the  Virginia  Company.  The  Virginia  Com- 
pany tried  to  manage   their  colony   from  LondoHj  where  ths 
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members  of  the  Company,  who  were  active  liberals  and  therefore 
not  very  active  courtiers,  presently  got  into  trouble  with  the 
government  and  had  both  their  charter,  and  their  colony  taken 
away  from  them.  The  Massachusetts  Company,  on  the  other 
hand,  itself  came  to  America,  and,  almost  unobserved  by  the 
powers  in  London,  erected  something  very  like  a  separate  state 
on  the  new  continent.  Its  charter  was  received  in  1629 ;  in  1630 
it  em ig rated »  governor,  directors,  charter,  and  all^  to  America, 
bringing  a  nimierous  body  of  settlers,  founded  Salem,  Boston, 
and  Cambridge,  and  put  quietly  into  operation  the  complete 
machinery  of  govern ment  which  it  had  brought  with  it.  It 
created  not  a  little  stir  in  official  circles  in  England  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Company  which  had  been  given  rights  of 
settlement  on  the  New  England  coast  had  left  the  country  and 
was  building  a  flourishing  set  of  independent  towns  on  its  terri- 
tories; but  small  colonies  at  a  great  dislance  could  not  long 
retain  the  attention  of  busy  politicians  in  London,  and  nothing 
was  done  then  to  destroy  the  bold  arrangement.  Fatal  collision 
with  the  home  government  could  not^  however,  it  turned  out,  be 
permanently,  or  even  long  avoided  by  the  aggressive,  self-willed 
rulers  of  the  Massachusetts  Company.  Many  of  the  laws  which 
they  passed  did  not  please  the  Crown, — particularly  those  which 
set  up  an  exclusive  religion  and  tolerated  no  other ;  they  would 
not  change  their  laws  at  the  Crown's  bidding ;  and,  though  the 
evil  day  was  postponed,  it  came  at  last.  In  1684  the  contest 
between  Crown  and  colony  came  to  a  head,  and  the  charter  of 
the  Massachusetts  Company  was  annulled.  Before  a  change 
eould  be  effected  in  the  government,  indeed,  the  king,  Charles  IL^ 
died,  and  at  the  end  of  the  troublous  reign  of  James  TL  the 
colonists  quietly  resumed  their  charter  privileges  j  but  in  1692 
the  government  of  William  and  Mary  was  ready  to  deal  with 
themi  and  a  new  form  of  colonial  organization  was  forced  upon 
them*  They  were  compelled  to  take  a  governor  from  the  king; 
the  royal  governor  appointed  the  judicial  officers  of  the  colony 
and  controlled  its  military  forces ;  and,  although  the  colonists 
retained  their  assembly  and  through  that  assembly  chose  the 
governor's  council,  the  old  charter  privileges  were  permanently 
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The  Connecticut  Charter — Ehode  Island  and  Gonnecti* 
cut  were  smaller  and  more  fortunate.  The  town  of  Saybrook, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river,  had  been  founded  under 
a  charter  granted  to  two  English  noblemen,  and  consisted,  there- 
fore, of  immigrants  direct  from  England;  but  Saybrook  did  not 
grow  rapidly  and  proved  a  comparative  failure.  The  successful 
and  dominant  settlement  on  the  Connecticut  was  that  which  was 
founded  liigher  up  the  river  at  Hartford,  by  men  from  Massa- 
chusetts who  had  neither  charter  nor  any  other  legal  rights,  but 
who  had  simply  come,  settled,  and  made  a  written  constitution 
for  themselves.  New  Haven,  westward  of  the  river  on  the 
shore  of  the  sound,  had  been  established  by  a  band  of  Kngliah 
immigrants  equally  without  charter  rights,  but  equally  ready 
and  able  to  construct  a  frame  of  government  for  themselves. 
Some  thirty  years  after  their  settlement,  the  leaders  of  the 
*<]onnecticut  colony,'  up  the  river,  which  meantime  had  become 
an  extended  cluster  of  towns,  decided  that  it  was  time  to  obtain 
a  charter.  Accordingly  they  sent  their  governor,  Winthrop,  to 
England  to  procure  one.  He  was  enj:irely  successful,  much  more 
successful  than  was  pleasant  to  the  settlers  of  the  New  Haven 
district;  for  he  had  obtained  a  grant  which  included  their  lands 
and  colony  and  which  thus  forced  them  to  become  a  part  of 
'Connecticut.'  Saybrook  hi\d  already  been  absorbed.  The 
charter  gave  the  colonists  substantially  the  same  rights  of  self* 
government  that  they  had  had  under  their  own  written  constitu- 
tion, adopted  upon  their  first  settlement ;  it  was,  in  other  words, 
Just  such  a  charter  as  Massachusetts  then  enjoyed.  And,  unlike 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  kept  her  charter,  kept  it  not  only 
through  colonial  times  to  the  Revolution,  but  made  it  at  the 
Revolution  her  state  constitution,  and  was  content  to  live  under 
it  until  1818.  Her  shrewdness,  her  acts  of  timely  concessioin, 
and  her  inoffensive  size  enabled  her  to  turn  away  from  herself 
each  successive  danger  of  forfeiture. 

Ehode  Islaiid's  Charter.  —  Rhode  Island  was  similarly 
prot^ted  by  fortune  and  sagacious  management.  Roger  Wll* 
liams^  the  energetic  leader  of  settlement  in  that  region,  obtatnin] 
a  chiuler  from  Parliament  in  1644,  which  was  confirmed  in  16o4, 
mid  replaced  by  a  new  charter,  from  Charles  II*,  in  1663,  the  yeai 
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after  Connecticut  obtained  ita  legal  privileges  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Winthrop.  As  New  Haven  and  Connecticut  were 
joined  by  Winthrop's  charter,  so  were  the  towns  of  the  Rhode 
Island  country  united  by  the  charters  obtained  by  Williams, 
under  the  style  '  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations/  —  a 
title  which  is  still  the  full  official  name  of  the  state.  The  charter 
of  1663  was  retained  by  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  even  longer 
than  the  people  of  Connecticut  retained  theirs.  It  was  not  radi- 
cally changed  until  1842. 

Proprietary  Oovemments. -^The  governments  of  almost 
all  the  other  colonies  were  at  first  *  proprietary  * ;  those  of  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  remained  proprietary  until  the 
Revolution.  Maryland  was  granted  to  the  Cal verts,  Lords  Balti- 
more; Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  ^vere  both  included  in  the 
grant  to  William  Penn;  New  York  was  bestowed  upon  Jaraes, 
Duke  of  York,  upon  whose  ascension  of  the  throne,  as  James  II., 
it  became  an  immediate  province  of  the  Crown;  New  Jersey, 
originally  a  part  of  New  York,  was  first  bestowed  by  the  Duke 
of  York  on  Lord  John  Berkeley  and  Sir  John  Carteret,  was  after- 
wards divided,  then  sold  iu  part,  and  finally  surrendered  to  the 
Crown  (1702);  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  in  the  same  way,  given 
at  first  to  proprietors,  passed  very  soon  into  the  hands  of  the 
royal  government.  New  Hampsliire,  after  several  attempts  to 
unite  with  Massachusetts,  fell  (|\iietly  into  the  status  of  a  royal 
colony,  without  having  had  either  a  charter  or  even  any  regularly 
ordered  proprietary  stage  of  existence. 

Government  under  jtroprietors  meant  simply  government 
by  governors  and  councils  appointed  by  the  proprietors,  witli  in 
all  eases  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  exercise  a  substantial 
control  over  the  government  through  representative  assemblies. 
The  private  proprietors,  like  the  great  public  proprietor,  the 
Crown,  granted  charters  to  their  colonies.  The  charter  which 
Penn  bestowed  upon  Pennsylvania  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
best-conceived  and  most  liberal  charters  of  the  time;  and  under 
it  his  colony  certainly  enjoyed  as  good  government  as  most  of  the 
colonies  could  secure. 

Direct  Government  by  the  Crown,  which  came  in  turn  to 
every  colony  except  Khode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania^  and 
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Delaware,  involved  the  appointment  of  governors  by  the  Crown, 
and  also,  everywhere  except  in  Massachusetts,  the  appomtment 
of  the  governor's  council .  It  generally  involved  also  the  depend* 
enoe  of  the  colonial  judiciary,  and  in  general  of  the  whole  admin- 
istrative machinery  of  government,  upon  the  royal  will ;  but  it, 
nevertheless,  did  not  exclude  the  colonists  from  substantial  powers 
of  self-government.  Everywhere  legislators  disciplined  governors 
with  the  effective  whip  of  the  money  power,  and  everywhere  the 
people  grew  accustomed  to  esteem  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs,  especially  the  control  of  their  own  taxes,  matter-of<!our8e 
privilege,  just  as  much  the  inalienable  right  of  Englishmen  in 
America  as  of  Englishmen  in  England. 

Bevelopment  of  the  Assemblies.  —  It  was,  indeed,  as  a 
matter  of  course  rather  than  as  a  matter  of  definite  legal  right 
that  the  powers  of  the  colonial  assemblies  waxed  greater  and 
greater  from  year  to  year.  Parliament  would  have  been  wise  to 
continue  the  policy  of  neglect  which  had  been  the  opportunify 
of  the  colonies  in  the  development  of  their  constitutional  liberties. 
Left  to  themselves,  they  quickly  showed  what  race  they  were  of. 

As  Barke  saldf  in  their  jUHtification^  they  '^had  formed  within  thetU' 
8€lve8,  either  by  royal  iDStruction  or  royal  charter,  naeeniblies  so  exooed' 
ingly  reaemblifig  a  parliament,  in  all  their  forms,  functions,  and  powem, 
that  it  w&a  LmpoAsible  they  ahould  not  imbibe  some  opinioa  of  a  ftlml* 
lar  authority.  At  the  first  designation  of  these  assembUeer  they  wert 
probably  not  Intended  for  anything  more  (nor  perhaps  did  they  think 
themaelvefi  much  higher)  than  the  municipal  corporations  within  tliit 
ialand,  to  which  some  at  present  lave  to  compare  them.  But  nothing  in 
progression  can  rest  on  its  original  plan.  ,  .  .  Therefore,  as  the  colonies 
prospered  and  increased  to  a  numerous  and  mighty  i>eop1e»  epreading  over 
a  very  great  tract  of  the  globe,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  attrihutc 
to  assemblies  so  respectable  in  their  formal  constitution  some  part  of  the 
dignity  of  the  great  nations  which  they  represented.  No  longer  Ued 
to  by>lffWB,  these  assemblies  mode  acts  of  all  sorts  and  in  all  cues 
whatsoever.  They  levied  money,  not  for  parochial  purposea,  bat  npon 
regular  grants  to  the  rri)Wfi,  following  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  % 
parliament,  to  which  they  approjichied  every  day  more  and  more  ncuirly, 
»  .  ,  Things  could  not  he  otherwise  ;  and  English  colonies  must  be  had 
on  these  terms,  or  not  had  at  all.  In  the  meantime  neither  jMuty  felt 
any  inconverilence  from  ihb  donblb  le;^nsla(.are'  [the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, that  is,  and  a  colonial  legislature],  to  which  they  bad  been  lormcd 
by  imperceptible  h&bits,  and  old  custom,  the  great  support  of  all  ttt«  gov^ 
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emmeDts  in  the  world.  Though  these  two  legislatures  were  sometimefl 
found  perhaps  perfonning  the  very  same  fiinctioas,  they  did  not  very 
grossly  or  syatematically  clash.  »  .  *  A  regular  revenue,  by  the  authority 
of  Pari  lam  etitf  for  the  support  of  civil  and  military  establish  merits,  seems 
not  to  have  been  thought  of  until  the  colonies  were  too  proud  to  submit, 
too  strong  to  be  forced,  too  enlightened  not  to  see  all  the  consequences 
which  muBt  arise  from  such  a  system^*'  * 

In  such  assertions  of  a  right  of  parliamentary  self-gov* 
ernmeiit  it  might  be  expected  that  the  charter  eoloniea  would  be 
most  forward  J  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact^  such  was  not  the  case, 
Massachusetts  was  ever,  indeed,  very  stiibbornly  and  heroically 
attached  to  her  liberties,  but  the  royal  colony  of  Virginia  was  not 
a  whit  behind  her.  The  assemblies  of  the  royal  colonies,  no  less 
than  those  of  the  charter  governments,  early,  and  as  if  by  au 
instinct  and  habit  common  to  the  race,  developed  a  consciousness 
and  practice  of  local  sovereignty^  which  comported  well  enough, 
indeed,  "vvith  a  perfect  loyalty,  —  long-suffering  in  respect  of  Navi- 
gation Acts  and  all  like  attempts  of  the  mother  country  to  regu- 
late their  place  in  the  politics  and  coumierce  of  the  outside  world, 
—  but  which  was  from  the  first  prompt  to  resent  and  resist  all 
dictation  as  to  the  strictly  interior  affairs  of  the  settlements. 
And  the  same  was  true  of  the  proprietary  colonies,  also.  Mary- 
land assumed  the  same  privileges  that  Virginia  insisted  upon,  and 
even  Pennsylvania,  with  its  population  compound ed  of  English, 
Dutch,  and  Swedes,  manifested  not  a  little  of  the  same  spirit  of 
independent  self-<lirection. 

Development  of  Constitutional  Liberty  in  the  Colonies,  — 
There  was,  therefore,  a  coraparatively  uniform  development  of 
constitutional  liberty  throughout  the  colonies.  Everywhere  the 
same  general  causes  were  operative.  The  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  a  new  country  gave  to  the  elective  governing  bodies  of 
the  colonies  a  v^ide  and  various  duty  of  legislative  regulation; 
the  newness  of  the  country  created  everywhere  substantially  the 
same  new  conditions  of  social  relationship ;  everywhere,  and 
more  and  more  as  the  years  went  on,  there  was  a  very  general 
participation  in  communal  and  colonial  affairs  by  the  mass  of 

»  **  Letter  to  the  Sheriff  of  Bristol,"  Works  (ed.  Boston,  18»0),  Vol  11^ 
pp,  282,  23a* 
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the  people  most  interested :  and  democratic  institutions  brought 
in  their  train  equality  of  law  and  a  widespread  consciousness  of 
commuiiitj  of  intere.st.  Each  colony  gvew^  the  while,  more  and 
mora  vividly  conscious  of  ita  separate  political  personality  in  ita 
relations  with  the  other  colonies  and  with  the  ruling  powers  in 
England. 

Political  Sympathy  of  the  Colonies.  —  The  substantial 
identity  of  institutional  developmeut  in  the  several  colonies 
appears  in  nothing  more  clearly  or  conclusively  than  in  their 
close  and  spontaneous  alliance  against  England  at  the  Revolution. 
Despite  very  considerable  outward  differences  of  social  condition 
and  many  apparent  divergencies  of  interest  as  between  colony 
and  colony,  they  one  and  all  tvanted  the  same  revolution.  Almost 
without  hesitation  they  ran  together  to  cooperate  by  the  same 
means  for  the  same  ends.  They  did  not  so  much  inake  a  common 
cause  as  have  a  common  cause  from  the  first  The  real  concrete 
case  of  revolution^  it  happened,  was  made  up  between  England 
and  Massachusetts.  To  the  politicians  in  the  mother  country  it 
seemed  possible  to  divide  the  colonies  on  grounds  of  self-interest 
Apparently  colonies  so  utterly  different  in  every  outward  aspect, 
so  strongly  contrasted  in  actujil  economic  condition  as  Massachu- 
setts and  Virginia,  could  easily  be  played  off  against  one  another. 
But  we  now  know  how  little  foundation  of  fact  such  a  view  bad« 
Boston's  trade  was  offered  to  Salem,  her  commercial  rival,  as  a 
bait  to  catch  Salem's  acquiescence  in  the  stringent  Boston  Port 
Bill  which  shut  Boston  off  from  all  trade ;  but  Salem  would  not 
have  it,  \Miat  was  to  prevent  similar  treatment  of  herself  in  the 
future?  More  striking  still,  distant  Virginia  soimded  the  call 
to  revolution  in  behalf  of  Massachusetts.  The  contest  was 
political^  she  clearly  perceived,  not  economical, — a  contest  of 
principle,  not  a  contest  for  any  temporary  interest  or  momentar}' 
advantage.  From  the  point  of  view  of  politics  Massachusetts* 
quarrel  was  Virginians  also.  Virginia  spoke  at  once,  therefore, 
and  as  a  leader,  for  combination,  for  a  joint  resistance  to  the 
aggressions  of  the  home  government,  and  at  length  for  inde- 
pendence and  a  perpetual  union  between  the  colonies.  For  the 
shortest  possible  time  did  the  struggle  remain  local;  almost 
immediately  it  became  *  continental.' 
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Amerioan  at  compared  with  IngliBli  Constitntional  Devel- 
opment ^  There  was  in  this  development  of  self-goveroment  in 
America  a  certaio  very  close  resemblance  to  the  development  of 
self-government  in  England;  but  there  were  also  other  points 
of  very  strong  and  obvious  contrast  between  the  institntional 
histories  of  the  two  countries.  Both  in  England  and  in  Ajnerica 
the  process  of  institutional  growth  was  in  the  same  direction. 
It  began  witb  small,  hardy,  deep-rooted  local  institutions,  with 
small  selfnli  recti  tig  communitiesi  and  widened  from  these  to 
national  institutions  which  bound  the  constituent  communities 
together  in  a  strong  and  lasting  central  union,  England  began 
with  her  village  communities  and  her  judicial  *  hundreds,'  with 
the  primitive  communal  institutions  of  the  Teutonic  folk ;  these 
were  first  gathered  to  a  head  in  tlie  petty  kingdoms  of  the  days 
of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy ;  anotlier  step^^  and  these  one-time  petty 
kingdoms  were  merely  the  connties  of  a  wider  nnion^  and 
England  was  ready  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Norman  rule, 
—  for  the  growth  of  her  parliaments  and  her  nationality.  In 
like  manner,  the  United  States  began  with  isolated  settlements 
upon  a  long  coast,  settlements  separate,  self*contained,  self- 
regulative;  these  in  time  merged  in  numerous  petty  colonial 
states ;  and  finally  these  colonial  states  fitted  themselves  to* 
gether  into  a  national  union. 

ProcesB  of  Qrowth  in  America  Federation,  in  England 
Coniolidation.  —  But  the  means  of  integration  were  in  the  two 
cases  quite  diverse.  American  integration  has  been  federal; 
English,  absorptive,  incorporative.  The  earlier  stages  of  federa- 
tion did  not  appear  in  the  Southern  colonies;  because  there  the 
unity  of  the  first  settlement  was  generally  not  broken ;  the 
Virginia  of  the  Revolution  was  but  an  expansion  of  the  James- 
town settlement;  growth  by  agricultural  development  was  not 
disintegration  like  growth  by  town  establishment.  But  in  New 
England  the  process  was  federative  from  the  first,  finding  its  most 
perfect  type,  probably,  in  Rhode  Island,  whose  town  atoms  drew 
80  slowly  and  reluctantly  together  and  so  long  stoutly  resisted 
the  idea  that  they  had  in  any  sense  been  absorbed  or  subordinated 
under  the  operation  of  the  charters  of  *  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence   Plantations.-      What  was    at    fi  *    'confederation 
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[  between  these  sraalleat  units,  however,  by  degrees  became  virtual 
coalescence,  and  the  absorbed  towns  finally  formed  but  subordi- 
nate parts  in  the  new  and  larger  colonial  units  which  drew 
together  in  the  Continental  Congresses.  Between  these  larger 
units,  these  full-grown  colonial  states,  union  was  from  the  first 
distinctly  federative,  matter  of  concession  and  contract.  They 
were  united  in  entirely  voluntary  association,  as  the  Saxon 
kingdoms  were  not 

Conscioui  Bevelopment  of  Institutioiis  in  America.  — 
Thi'oughout  their  development  the  colonies  presented  a  marked 
contrast  to  English  development  in  this,  that  the  formulation 
of  their  institutions  was  conscious  ami  deliberate.  The  royal 
colonies,  like  the  proprietary  and  the  charter  colonies,  exercised 
their  rights  of  self-government  under  written  grants  of  privilege 
from  the  Crown  :  their  institutions  grew  within  the  area  of 
written  constituent  law;  from  the  first  they  had  definite  written 
'  constitutious  *  wherein  the  general  fabric  of  their  governments 
was  outlined.  Constitution  by  written  law,  therefore,  became 
very  early  one  of  the  matter-of-course  Imbits  of  colonial  thought 
and  action.  When  they  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain 
their  self-constitution  as  independent  political  bodies  took  the 
shape  of  a  recasting  of  their  colonial  constitutions  simply.  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  even  find  it 
necessary  to  change  their  charters  m  any  important  particular : 
they  already  chose  their  own  governors  and  officials  as  well  aa 
made  their  own  laws.  The  other  colonies,  with  little  more 
trouble,  found  adequate  means  of  self-government  in  changes 
which  involved  hardly  more  than  substituting  the  authority  of 
the  people  for  the  authority  of  the  English  Crown.  But  the 
charter,  the  written  constituent  law,  was  retained :  the  new  gov- 
ernments had  their  charters  which  emanated  from  the  people^  aa 
the  old  governments  had  had  theirs  given  by  the  king.  Popular 
conventions  took  the  place  of  the  Privy  Council,  The  colouisU 
were  not  inventing  written  constitutions  *,  they  were  simply  con- 
tinuing their  former  habitual  constitutional  life. 

English  Law  and  Precedent.  —  \\rhatever  the  form  at 
colonial  institutions,  however,  their  substance  and  content  were 
thoroughly  English.     In  a  sense,  indeed^  even  the  forms  of  colo» 
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nial  constituent  law  may  be  said  to  have  been  Engligh^  since  it 
was  English  practice  which  originated  the  idea  and  habit  of  giv- 
ing written  grants  of  privilege  to  distant  colonies.  The  colonial 
law  of  Canada  and  Australia  stands  to-day  in  mueh  the  same 
relation  to  the  law  of  the  mother  country  that  the  law  of  the 
American  colonies  bore  to  the  law  which  created  them  (page  255). 
Within  the  constitutions  of  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  timej 
at  any  rate,  English  law  and  precedent  were  closely  followed. 
The  English  common  law  has  gone  with  Englishmen  to  the  ends 
of  the  world.  The  English  eommunitiesiii  America  w^ere  but  pro- 
jected parts  of  the  greater  English  community  at  home ;  the  laws  of 
private  and  personal  relationship  which  obtained  in  England  were 
recognized  and  administered  also  in  the  colonies;  and  when,  at 
the  time  of  the  Ee volution,  the  colonists  developed  out  of  their 
charters  the  constitutions  under  which  they  were  to  live  bb  inde- 
pendent commonwealths  their  first  care  was  to  adopt  this  common 
law  under  which  they  had  always  acted.  Important  modifications 
were  made,  it  is  true,  in  the  law  thus  atlopted»  It  was  purged 
of  all  class  privilege,  of  all  church  prerogative,  of  all  things  in- 
compatible with  the  simple  democratic  society  of  the  new  world; 
but  no  real  break  was  made  with  the  principles  of  English  legal 
precedent  and  practice. 

Quite  as  naturally  and  quite  as  completely  was  English 
practice  adhered  to  in  the  public  law  of  the  colonies  and  of  the 
independent  commonwealths  into  which  they  grew*  The  re- 
lations  of  the  colonial  legislatures  with  the  colonial  governors 
were  substantially  the  relations  of  King  and  Parliament  repro- 
duced on  a  small  scale,  but  with  scarcely  less  earnestness  and 
spirit  In  all  respects,  except  that  of  the  erection  of  a  respoDBiblo 
ministry  representing  and  shielding  the  executive,  the  relations 
of  the  people  to  their  governments  suggest  English  precedent 
The  powers  of  the  executive  were,  in  small,  the  powers  of  the 
Crown.  The  courts  were  constituted  as  the  English  courts  were, 
and  followed  the  same  rules  of  procedure.  The  English  in 
America,  being  men  of  the  same  practical  political  race  as  En^ 
liahmen  in  England,  struck  out  not  a  few  lines  of  development  of 
their  own  in  suiting  their  institutions  to  the  daily  needs  of  a  new 
civilization  and  to  novel  conditions  of  social  organization ;  Amen- 
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can  politics  were  not  long  iu  acquiring  in  many  respects  a  charac- 
ter peculiarly  their  own.  But  the  manner  of  development  was 
English  throughout :  there  was  nowhere  any  turning  of  sharp 
comers:  there  was  nowhere  any  break  of  continuity*  To  the 
present  day  our  institutions  rest  upon  foundations  as  old  as  the 
Teutonic  people s- 

Uniou :  Preliminary  Steps.  —  How  much  of  political 
precedent  that  was  their  own  the  colonists  had  developed  ap- 
peared most  distinctly  when  they  came  to  put  the  timbers  of 
their  Union  together  in  the  days  succeeding  the  Revolution.  The 
colonies  cannot  be  said  to  have  framed  any  federative  constituent 
law  until  1777,  when  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  drawn 
up*  Before  that  time  they  had  cooperated  without  any  determi- 
nate law  of  cooperation,  acting  rather  upon  the  suggestions  of 
international  procedure  than  upon  any  clear  recognition  of  corpo- 
rate combination.  Preparations  for  union  there  had  been,  and 
•  signs  of  its  coming ;  but  no  more.  For  a  period  of  forty  years 
following  the  yeai*  1643  the  New  England  colonies  had  held 
to|i;ether  in  a  loose  Gonfederation  against  the  Indians;  in  1754 
colonial  delegates  who  had  met  at  Albany  for  conference  witJi 
representatives  of  the  Six  Nations  discussed  a  premature  plan  of 
union;  in  17G5  delegates  from  nine  of  the  colonies  met  at  New 
York  and  uttered  iu  behalf  of  all  English  Americans  that  protest 
against  taxation  by  Parliament  which  gave  the  key-note  to  the 
revolutionai-y  movement  that  followed  j  and  in  1774  sat  the  tirst 
of  the  series  of  'Continental  Congresses'  with  which  began 
American  union.  But  in  none  of  these  steps  was  there  any 
creation  of  organic  union:  that  was  to  be  the  result  of  slow 
processes^  and  was  to  be  effected  only  by  the  formulation  of  an 
entirely  new  body  of  law* 


8«parat6nefts  of  the  Colonial  Govermnenta*  —  It  la  very 

important,  if  a  jiist  view  is  uy  he  foi-med  uf  the  proct^ases  by  \vhicb  Xhe 
Union  waa  conalructed^  to  realize  the  complete  sepanitenesa  of  tlie  gov* 
ernment^  of  the  colonies.  They  all  held  substantially  the  same  gen&raJ 
relation  to  the  English  authorities  ;  they  had  a  common  duty  as  tuw&nii 
the  distant  countty  from  which  they  had  all  come  out ;  but  they  were  not 
connected  with  each  other  by  any  bondu  of  government  on  this  side  tha 
sea.    Each  ol  the  colonies  had  its  separate  executive  officials,  Icgialature, 
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and  courts,  whicli  bad  no  connection  whatever  with  the  officers,  legisla. 
tures^  and  courts  of  any  other  colocy.  Their  cobperatton  from  time  to 
time  In  meeting  dangers  which  tlireatened  them  all  alike  was  natural  and 
spontaneous^  but  it  was  intermittent;  it  rested  upon  mere  temporary 
necessity  and  had  no  basis  of  interior  organic  law.  The  coloniBta  bad 
many  grounds  of  sympathy.  Besides  posaeaaing  the  same  blood  and  the 
same  language^  they  entertained  the  same  Ideaa  about  political  justice ; 
their  dangers,  wUttlier  proceeding  from  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the 
French  and  Indiana  which  threatened  their  lives,  or  from  aggressions 
by  Parliament  which  threatened  their  liberties,  were  common  dangers  : 
they  were  one  and  all  equally  interested  in  the  successful  development 
and  liberal  government  of  the  new  country  with  which  they  had  identified 
tliemselves.  But  the  motive  of  their  endeavors  wajj  always  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  intenial  and  seimrate  aell-government ;  tbelr  liberties  were 
historically  coincident  with  their  .ne para te  organization  and  rights  as  dis- 
tinct govern  me  nts»  It  was  only  by  a  alow  and  hard  experience  of  tlie 
fatal  consequences  of  any  other  course  that  the  colonies  were  brought  to 
subordinate  themselves  to  a  central  authority  which  could  go  further  than 
mere  conference  and  couimaud  themH  They  saw  from  the  dmt  the  necet^ 
sity  for  cooperation,  but  they  did  not  see  from  the  first  the  absolute 
necessity  for  union.  Very  slowly,  considering  the  swift  influences  of 
revolution  amidst  which  they  worked,  and  very  reluctantly,  considering 
the  evident  dangers  of  separation  which  daily  looked  thorn  in  the  face, 
did  they  con«;truet  the  union  which  was  to  deprive  them  of  the  fulness 
of  their  loved  independence. 

The  Confederation.  — It  was  not  until  1781  that  a  founda* 
tion  of  distinct  written  law  was  put  beneath  the  practice  of  union; 
it  was  not  till  1789  that  the  law  of  the  union  was  made  organic. 
In  1781  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  finally  adopted  which 
had  heen  proposed  by  the  Continental  Conj?ress  of  1777.  But 
those  Articles  gave  no  real  integration  tu  the  confederated  states: 
they  were  from  tlie  first  a  rope  of  sand  wliich  could  bind  no  one. 
They  did  little  more  than  legitimate  the  Continental  Congress, 
Under  them  tlie  powers  of  the  Confederation  were  to  be  exercised 
by  its  Congress;  its  only  executive  or  Judicial  organs  were  to  be 
mere  committees  or  agencies  of  the  Congress  j  and  it  was  in  fact 
to  have  no  real  use  for  executive  parts,  for  it  was  to  have  no 
executive  rights.  Its  function  was  to  be  advice,  not  command* 
It  hung  upon  the  will  of  the  states,  being  permitted  no  effective 
will  of  its  own.  The  Articles  were  in  effect  scarcely  more  than 
8^  international  convention* 
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The  Artioleft  of  Confederation  formaliy  Tested  the  exercise 
of  federal  functions  in  a  Congress  just  such  as  the  Continental  Can* 
greflaes  had  been, — a  CougrefiSi  that  i«,  coDaiBtlng  of  deiegates  from  the 
several  atates,  and  in  whose  decieiona  the  states  were  to  have  an  abso- 
lutely equal  voice.  No  state^  It  was  arranged,  should  have  her  vote  In 
the  Congress  unless  represented  by  at  least  two  delegates^  and  no  state, 
on  the  other  hand^  was  to  be  entitled  to  send  more  than  seven  delegates ; 
whether  she  sent  two  or  seven,  however,  her  vole  was  to  be  a  single  vote, 
upon  which  her  delegates  were  to  agree.  The  government  thus  consti- 
tuted was  officially  known  as  ''The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled.** 
For  the  exercise  of  representative  functions  it  was  very  liberally  and  com- 
pletely equipped.  To  it  the  Independence  of  the  several  states  in  dealing 
vnth  foreign  powers  was  entirely  subordinated.  It  alone  was  to  conduct 
international  correspondence  and  sanction  intemntlonal  agreements;  it 
was  to  control  the  anny  and  navy  of  the  Confedt'ration ;  it  wsi*  to  preside 
over  federal  finances,  doing  all  the  borrowing  and  all  the  spending  that 
might  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  common  government ;  it  was 
to  determine  the  value  of  current  coin  and  the  standards  of  weights  and 
measures ;  it  wi^is  to  be  arbitrator  in  disputes  between  the  states  ;  in  brief, 
it  was  to  be  the  single  and  dominant  authority  for  all  the  graver  common 
interests  of  the  constituent  states;  its  representative  position  vras  emi- 
nent and  complete. 

Weakness  of  the  Confederation.  —  But  it  was  given  abso- 
lutely no  executive  power,  and  was  therefore  helpless  and  contemptible. 
It  could  take  no  important  resolution  without  the  difficult  concurrence 
of  nine  states,  —  a  concurrence  made  all  the  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
the  removal  of  the  pressure  of  tJie  war  with  England  very  greatly  abated 
the  interest  of  the  states  in  the  functions  of  the  central  Congress,  and  led 
some  of  them  to  fail  again  and  again  to  send  any  delegates  tx>  its  sessions* 
Its  chief  executive  agency  was  a  committee  of  its  members  repra^entr 
ing  all  the  states  (hence  called  tiie  ^* Committee  of  States^*)  and  bound 
by  the  same  hard  rule  of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  nine  of  its  thir- 
teen members  to  every  important  executive  step.  Above  all,  its  only 
power  to  govern  was  a  power  to  advise.  It  could  ask  the  states  for 
money,  but  it  could  not  compel  thera  to  give  it ;  it  could  ask  them  for 
troops,  but  could  not  force  them  to  heed  the  requisition ;  it  could  make 
treaties,  but  must  trust  the  states  to  fulfil  them ;  it  could  contract  debts, 
but  must  rely  upon  the  states  to  pay  them.  It  was  a  body  richly  enough 
endowed  with  prerogatives,  but  not  at  all  endowed  with  powers*  **The 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled*^  formed  a  mere  consultative  and 
advisory  board. 


Heed  of  a   Better  Union.  —  It  was  the  fata]  executive 
bnpotenoy  of  the  (Confederation  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
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present  stronger  and  more  complete  government  The  old  Con- 
tinental Oongresses  had  sufficed,  after  a  fashion,  to  keep  the 
colonies  together  so  long  as  the  pressure  of  the  war  continued* 
Throughout  that  war  there  had  been,  despite  much  indifference 
now  and  again  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  colonies  to  their  duty, 
and  of  not  a  little  positive  dereliction  of  plain  obligations,  a 
remarkable  degree  of  energy  and  unity  of  action  among  the  con- 
federated colonists.  But  when  the  pressure  of  the  war  was 
removed  there  was  an  onimous  access  of  mdifference,  an  ill- 
boding  decrease  of  respect  for  plighted  faith  between  the  states. 
Signs  fast  multiplied  both  of  the  individual  weakness  of  the 
states  and  of  the  growth  of  threateuing  jealousies  between  them. 
A  war  of  tariffs  began  between  neighbor  states  on  the  seaboard^ 
notably  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland.  In  Massachusetts  there  flared  out,  by 
reason  of  the  poverty  engendered  by  the  war,  a  rebellion  of 
debtors  under  Daniel  Shays  whieii  it  was  for  a  moment  feared 
the  state  authorities  might  find  it  impossible  to  cope  with.  It 
speedily  became  evident  that,  both  for  the  sake  of  internal  order 
and  of  interstate  peace  and  goodwill,  a  real  central  government 
wa£  needed.  Central  consultation  would  not  suffice;  there  must 
be  central  government.  The  Confederation,  therefore,  was  no 
real  advance  upon  the  old  Continental  Congresses.  Before  a 
single  decade  had  passed  over  the  new  government  with  its  fair- 
spoken  Articles  a  new  unioti  had  been  erected  and  the  real  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  begun. 

The  Constitution :    Colonial   Frecedenti The  present 

Constitution  erects  a  very  different  government  It  is  the  charter 
of  a  federal  state,  which  has  a  commanding  law  and  an  indepen- 
dent power  of  its  own,  whose  Constitution  and  law^  are  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  The  Convention  which  framed  the  new  Constitu- 
tion met  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787,  and  fused  together  over 
the  slow  fires  of  prolonged  debate  the  elements  of  English  and 
colonial  precedent  which  were  to  constitute  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  debates  of  that  Convention  during 
that  memorable  summer  are  to  be  read  the  particulars  of  the 
translation  of  English  precedent  into  American  practice  made 
during  the  formative  colonial  period-    Through  the  instrumen- 
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tality  of  the  able  men  who  composed  that  extraordinary  aa- 
sembly,  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  fitted  out 
with  the  full  experience  of  the  colonies  and  of  the  revolu- 
tionary states.*  It  was  arranged  that  tlie  legislature  of  the  new 
federal  government  should  consist  of  two  houses,  not  in  direct 
imitation  of  the  English  system,  whose  House  of  Lords  we 
did  not  have  the  materials  for  reproducLng,  but  in  conformity 
with  an  almost  universal  example  set  by  the  states.  A  single 
state  furnished  the  precedent  in  accordance  with  which  a  real 
diflference  of  character  was  given  to  the  two  houses.  The  lower 
house  of  the  Connecticut  legislature  was  constituted  by  an  equal 
representation  of  the  towns  of  the  state,  while  her  upper  house, 
composed  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  twelve  *  as- 
sistants/ represented  her  people  at  large:  and  Connecticut's 
example  showed  the  Convention  a  convenient  way  of  compro- 
mise by  which  they  could  reconcile  the  two  parties  within  it 
which  were  contending,  the  one  for  an  equal  representation  of 
the  states  in  Congress  after  the  absolute  manner  of  the  Confed- 
eration, the  other  for  a  proportional  representation  of  the  people* 
The  Senate,  it  was  agreed,  should  represent  the  states  equally^ 
the  House  of  Ecpresentatives  the  people  proportionally.  The 
names  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  were  to  be  found 
already  in  use  by  several  of  the  states.  The  single  Executive, 
the  President,  was  an  obvious  copy  of  the  state  governors,  many 
of  whom  at  that  time  bore  the  name  of  president-,  his  veto  power 
was  to  be  found  formulated  ready  to  hand  in  the  constitution  of 
New  York  j  a  method  of  impea<3hment  was  already  prepared  in 
the  constitutions  of  half  a  dozen  states*  Several  states  had  also 
the  office  of  Vice-President.  With  a  fine  insight  into  the  real 
character  of  the  government  which  they  were  constructing,  the 
Convention  provided  that  its  judiciary  should  be  placed^  not 
under  the  President  or  the  houses^  but  alongside  of  them^  upon 

1  In  describing  the  work  of  the  ConTcntion  I  follow  liere  Profeasor  Alex- 
ander Johnston^s  admirable  exposition  given  in  the  iV^tc  Prineeton  Iitv(€W 
tot  September,  1887,  under  the  title  ♦^The  First  Century  of  the  ComtiUj» 
tion/*  A  convenient  brief  survey  of  the  chief  featureB  of  tlie  state  const!* 
tutioDs  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  present  government  of  the  Ualoa 
may  be  foand  in  HUdreth*  Vol.  IH.^  Chaf,  XHV, 
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a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  them.  A  similar  arrangement 
obtained  under  the  state  constitutions.  The  function  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation  was  nowhere  explicitly  conferred,  but  existed 
in  the  nature  of  the  case.  It,  necessarily  as  old  as  written  char- 
ters and  constitutions,  was  an  inevitable  corollary  to  their  funda- 
mental proposition  of  a  gift  of  limited  powers.  Written  constitu- 
ent law  is  by  its  very  nature  a  law  higher  than  any  statute  the 
legislature  acting  under  it  can  enact,  and  by  that  law,  as  by  an 
invariable  standard,  must  the  courts  test  all  acts  of  legislation^ 
The  colonial  courts  had  once  and  again  upon  this  principle 
{questioned  the  validity  of  colonial  legislation,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  had  long  had  a  prototype  in  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  whose  function  it 
was  to  hear  appeals  from  the  colonies,  and  whose  practice  it 
had  been  to  pronounce  against  all  laws  incompatible  with  the 
royal  charters  (pages  219,  255),* 

Wiieu  they  came  to  equip  Congress  with,  powers,  the  Con- 
vention ailopted  the  plan  of  careful  enumeration.  They  set  out  the 
acts  of  government  which  were  to  be  permitted  to  the  legislature 
of  the  new  government  in  a  distinctly  cast  list  of  eighteen  items* 
Even  in  doing  this,  however,  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  simply 
recording  the  experience  of  the  Confederation.  They  wcre'giving 
Congress  the  powers  for  lack  of  which  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation had  proved  helpless  and  ridiculous.  It  was  only  when 
they  came  to  construct  the  machinery  for  the  election  of  the  l*resi- 
dent  that  they  left  the  field  of  American  experience  and  English 
example  and  devised  an  arrangement  which  was  so  original  that 
it  was  destined  to  break  down  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  put  in 
operation. 

It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  the  work  of  the  Convention  was  a 
work  of  selection,  not  a  work  uf  creation,  and  that  the  success  of 
their  work  was  not  a  success  of  invention,  always  most  dangerous 
in  government,  but  a  success  of  judgment,  of  selective  wisdom, 
of  practical  sagacity,  —  the  only  sort  of  success  in  politics  which 
can  ever  be  made  permanent, 

1  See  A.  V,  Dicey,  The  law  of  (he  Constitution^  Chap,  in  ;  and  J.  Btyce, 
Th£  Ajnerican  Commonweallh^  Chap,  XXIII. 
*  See  Brlnton  Coxe,  Judicial  Power  and  UncQn^titutioTutl  L€ffi»laii4m, 
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Character  of  the  New  Government  —  It  is  one  of  the  dis- 

tiiiguishmg  ctiaracteriatic^s  uf  the  English  race  whose  political 
habit  has  been  transmitted  to  us  through  the  sagacious  generation 
by  whom  this  government  was  erected  that  they  have  never  felt 
themselves  bound  by  the  logic  of  laws,  but  only  by  a  practical 
understanding  of  them  based  upon  slow  precedent.  For  this  race 
the  law  under  which  they  live  is  at  any  particular  time  whcU  U  in 
then  understood  to  be;  and  this  understanding  of  it  is  compounded 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Absolute  theories  of  legal 
consequence  they  have  never  cared  to  follow  out  to  their  con- 
cluaions.  Their  laws  have  always  been  used  as  parts  of  the 
practical  running  machinery  of  their  politics,  — parts  to  be  fitted 
from  time  to  time,  by  interpretation^  to  existing  opinion  and  social 
condition. 

Character  of  the  Government  Changes  with  Opinion.  — 
It  requires  a  stea^ly,  clear-viewed,  thoroughly  informed  historical 
sense,  therefore,  to  determine  what  was  at  any  given  time  the 
real  character  of  our  political  institutions.  To  us  of  the  present 
day  it  seems  that  the  Constitution  framed  in  1787  gave  birth  in 
1789  to  a  natiuiial  government  such  as  that  which  now  constitutes 
an  indestructible  l>ond  of  union  for  the  states ;  but  the  men  of  that 
time  would  certainly  have  laughed  at  any  such  idea,  —  and  for  the 
English  race,  as  I  have  said,  every  law  is  what  those  who  admin- 
ister it  think  that  it  is.  The  men  of  1789  meant  to  form  "a  more 
perfect  union  "  than  that  which  had  existed  under  the  Confedera- 
tion: they  saw  that  for  the  colonies  there  must  be  union  or  disin- 
tegration ;  they  thought  union  needful  and  they  meant  to  have  it 
in  any  necessary  degree.  But  they  had  no  special  love  for  the 
union  which  they  set  about  consummating,  and  they  meant  to 
have  as  little  of  it  as  possible, — ^as  little  as  might  be  compatible 
with  wise  providence  in  respect  of  the  welfare  of  the  new-fledged 
states*  They  were  even  more  afraid  of  having  too  strong  a  cen- 
tral government  than  of  having  one  which  was  too  weak,  and  they 
accepted  the  new  constitution  offered  them  by  the  Convention  at 
1787  because  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  arguments  urged  by  its 
friends  to  the  affect  that  the  union  would  lie  federal  merely  and 
would  involve  no  real  sacrifice  of  individuality  or  autonomy  oil 
the  part  of  the  states. 
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Early  Sentiment  towardi  the  UnioE.  —  It  is  astonishing 
to  UB  of  this  generation  to  learn  how  much  both  of  hostility  and 
of  indiflfereDoe  was  felt  for  the  new  goveroment*  which  we  see  to 
have  been  the  salvation  of  the  country.  Even  those  who  helped 
to  make  it  and  who  worked  moat  sincerely  for  its  adoption  enter- 
tained grave  doubts  as  to  its  durability ;  some  of  them  even,  in 
despondent  moments,  questioned  its  usefulness.  Philosophic 
Btateamen  like  Alexander  Hamilton  supported  it  with  ardent  pur- 
pose and  sustained  hope ;  but  for  the  average  citizen,  who  was  not 
in  the  least  degree  philosophic,  it  was  at  first  an  object  of  quite 
unexciting  contemplation.  It  was  for  his  state,  each  man  felt, 
that  his  blood  and  treasure  had  been  poured  out:  it  was  that 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia  might  be  free  that  the  war  had  been 
fought^not  that  the  colonies  might  have  a  new  central  government 
set  up  over  them.  Patriotism  was  state  patriotism.  The  states 
were  living,  organic  persons:  the  union  was  an  arrangements ^ — 
possibly  it  would  prove  to  he  only  a  temporary  arrangement; 
entirely  new  adjustments  might  have  to  he  made. 

Early  Tolerance  of  Threata  of  Secession.  —  It  is  by  this 
frame  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  lirst  generation  that  knew  the 
present  Constitution  that  we  must  explain  the  undoubted  early 
tolerance  for  threats  of  secession.  The  Union  was  too  .young  to 
be  sacred;  the  self-love  of  the  states  was  too  pronounced  to  be 
averse  from  the  idea  that  complete  state  independence  might  at 
any  time  be  resumed.  Discontent  in  any  quarter  was  the  signal 
for  significant  hints  at  possible  withdrawal.  As  the  new  system 
lived  on  from  year  to  year  and  from  year  to  year  approved  itself 
strong  and  effective  it  became  respected ;  as  it  gathered  dignity 
and  force  regard  was  added  to  respect,  until  at  last  the  federal 
government  became  a  rallying  centre  for  great  parties  moved  by 
genuine  national  sentiment.  But  at  first  neither  love  nor  respect 
shielded  the  federal  authorities  from  the  jealousies  and  menaces 
of  the  states.  The  new  government  was  to  grow  national  with 
the  growth  of  a  national  ItistoHp^  and  a  national  sentiment 

Qrowth  of  the  If ational  Idea.  —  The  career  and  fate  of 
the  Federalist  party  very  well  illustrate  the  first  state  of  opinion 
concerning  the  Union.     The  Federalist  party  was  the  party  of 
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the  Constitution,  ~  the  party  which  had  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental  in  bringing  about  the  adoption  of  the  new  frame  of  gov- 
ernment Immediately  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  present 
Union  this  party  of  its  friends  was  put  in  charge  of  the  new 
central  body  politic.  It  presided  over  the  critical  period  of  its 
organization,  and  framed  tJie  Erst  measures  which  gave  H  finan- 
eial  credit,  international  consideration,  security,  and  energy. 
But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Federalists  held  views  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  new  government  which  not  all  of  those  who  bad 
voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  were  willing  to  sanc- 
tion. They  assumed  for  the  federal  authorities  prerogatives  of 
too  great  absoluteness,  and  seemed  to  many  to  be  acting  upon  the 
idea  that  the  pnrpose  of  the  Constitution  was  to  subordinate^  and 
if  need  be  sacrifice,  state  interests  to  the  interests  of  the  general 
government.  Very  speedily,  therefore,  they  brought  a  reacticm 
upon  themselves,  and  were  displaced  by  a  party  which  felt  that 
the  limitations  put  by  the  Constitution  upon  federal  authority 
ought  to  be  very  strictly  observed.  Tins  new  party,  calling  itself 
*  Democratic-Kepublican,*  may  be  said  to  have  been  created  by  the 
injudicious  excesses  of  the  Federalists;  and  from  this  point  of 
view  the  Federalist  party  may  be  said  to  have  effected  its  own 
destruction.  After  its  first  national  defeat  it  never  again  came 
into  power.  Rapidly  in  some  places,  slowly  in  others,  it  went 
utterly  to  pieces. 

But,  although  the  Federalist  party  was  destroyed,  time 
worked  in  favor  of  its  political  conceptions.  The  Democratic- 
Eepublieans  soon  found  that  success  in  conducting  the  affairs  of 
the  federal  government  was,  even  for  them,  conditioned  upon  a 
very  liberal  reading  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tionj  and  by  slow  degrees  they  drifted  into  practices  of  'brojid 
construction '  quite  as  abhorrent  to  their  own  first  principles  a^ 
the  much  berated  measures  of  the  Federalists  had  been.  But  the 
Democratic-Kepublicans,  —  or  the  Demoerat-s  as  they  were  before 
long  more  briefly  called,  —  had  the  advantage  of  a  corresponding 
change  in  public  opinion*  That,  too,  was  steadily  becoming 
nationalist  in  its  tendencies. 

Bailroads,  Expansion,  and  War  aid  the  National  Idea.  — 
So  long  as  the  people  of  one  section  of  the  country  saw  little  ot 
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nothing  of  tlie  people,  of  the  other  sections,  separatenesB  of  feel- 
^■iBg  and  localness  of  view  continued  to  exist  and  to  exercise  a 
^"  controlling  force  j  the  majority  of  the  people  continued  to  put 
the  states  before  the  nation  in  their  thoughts  and  to  demand 
more  or  less  punctilious  regard  for  state  prerogatives.  But  when 
railroads  began  to  be  l^uilt  and  to  multiply;  when  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union  began  to  go  out  and  settle  the  West 
together;  when  seeing  each  other  and  trading  with  each  other 
began  to  make  the  people  of  all  the  states  very  much  alike  in 
most  of  the  greater  things  of  habit  and  institution,  and  even  in 
most  of  the  smaller  things  of  opinion  and  conduct;  when  new 
states  which  had  grown  up  in  the  West  without  any  of  the  old 
^■conservative  colonial  traditions  began  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union 
in  increasing  numbers,  regarding  themselves  as  born  in  and  of 
the  Union;  when  a  second  war  with  England  and  a  hot  struggle 
with  Mexico  had  tested  the  government  and  atrengthened  a  sen- 
timent of  national  patriotism, — then  at  length  it  began  to  be 
very  generally  thought  that  the  Federalists  had  been  right  after 
all ;  that  the  federal  government  ought  to  come  first  in  conaidera- 

■  tion,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  state  pride. 
Slavery  stands  in  the  Way  of  Nationality.  —  What  stood 
most  in  the  way  of  the  universal  growth  of  this  sort  of  national 
feeling  was  the  great  difference  between  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  the  Union  caused  by  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
South.  So  long  as  the  laborers  in  the  South  were  slaves  and  those 
of  the  North  free  men  ^  these  two  sections  could  not  become  like 
one  another  either  socially  or  politically,  and  could  not  have  the 
tame  national  feeling.  The  North  and  Northwest  meant  one 
thing  when  they  spoke  of  the  nation  ;  while  the  South  meant  quite 
another  thing.  Each  meant  a  nation  socially  and  politically  like 
itself*  The  two  sections,  therefore  rapidly  became  dissatisfied 
with  living  together  under  the  same  political  system,  and  the  secea- 
Bion  80  much  talked  about  in  various  quarters  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Union  at  last  became  a  reality.  Inevitably  came  the  war  of 
secession,  by  means  of  whose  fiery  processes  the  differences  of  insti- 
tution  between  North  and  South  were  to  be  swept  utterly  away 

Civil  War  completes  the  ITnion,  —  The   war   wrought 
changes  of  the  most   profound   character.     Secession  was   pre- 
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vented,  the  Umon  was  preserved,  and  slavery  was  forever 
abolished;  these  were  the  immediate  effects  of  the  struggle. 
But  the  remoter  results  were  even  more  important.  They  pene- 
trated to  the  chauging  of  the  very  nature  uf  the  Union,  though 
the  form  of  the  federal  government  remained  in  all  essential  feat- 
ures unaltered.  The  great  effect  of  the  war  was,  that  the  nation 
was  made,  in  social  institutions,  at  last  homogeneous.  There 
was  no  longer  any  permanent  reason  why  tlxe  South  should  not 
become  like  the  rest  of  the  country  in  character  and  sentiment. 
Both  sections  were  brought  to  the  same  modes  of  life  and  thought; 
there  was  no  longer  any  legal  obstacle  to  their  being  in  reality  one 
great  nation.  The  effort  made  in  the  war,  moreover,  to  preserve 
the  Union,  and  the  result  of  the  war  in  making  the  couDtry  at 
last  socially  homogeneous  throughout,  has  made  the  federal  gov* 
eroment,  as  the  representative  of  the  nation,  seem  greater  in  our 
eyes  than  ever  before,  and  has  permanently  modified  in  the  pix> 
foundest  manner  the  way  in  which  all  the  old  questions  concern- 
ing constitutionality  and  state  rights  are  regarded. 

Present  Character  of  the  tJEion,  —  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  because  we  have  become  in  the  fullest  organic  sense 
a  nation,  ours  has  become  a  unitary  government,  its  federal  feat^ 
ures  merged  in  a  new  national  organization.  The  government 
of  the  Union  has  indeed  become  permanent,  the  cherished  repre- 
sentative, the  vital  organ  of  our  life  as  a  nation  j  but  the  states 
have  not  been  swallowed  up.  Their  prerogatives  are  as  essential 
to  our  system  as  ever, — are  indeed  becoming  more  and  more 
essential  to  it  from  year  to  year  as  the  already  vastly  complex 
organism  of  the  nation  expands.  But,  instead  of  regarding  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  the  government  of  a  state 
as  two  governments,  as  our  fathers  did,  we  now  regard  tliem,  — 
if  we  may  make  a  matter-of-fact  analysis  of  our  working  views  m 
politics,  —  as  two  parts  of  one  and  the  same  government,  two 
complementary  parts  of  a  single  system.  The  value  of  the  plan 
of  government  which  our  statesmen  adopted  at  the  first,  the  plan 
of  functions  divided  between  national  and  state  authorities,  has 
depreciated  not  a  whit :  we  are  only  a  little  less  anxious  about 
the  clearness  of  the  lines  of  division.     The  national  govemm«iit 
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still  has  its  charter,  sdmewhat  enlarged  since  the  war,  but  Biib- 
stantially  the  same  document  as  of  old  j  and  the  national  author!* 
ties  must  still  coDtine  themselves  to  measures  within  the  sanction 
of  that  charter*  The  state  governments,  too,  still  have  their 
chatters,  and  still  have  valid  claim  U^  all  powers  not  s}>ecifically 
delegated  to  the  government  of  the  Union.  Liberal  construction 
of  the  federal  charter  the  nation  wants,  but  not  a  false  conatrno- 
tion  of  it.  The  nation  properly  comes  before  the  states  in  honor 
and  importance,  not  because  it  is  more  important  than  they  are 
but  because  it  is  all  important  to  them  and  to  the  maintenance  ot 
every  principle  of  governmeut  which  we  have  established  and 
still  cherish.  The  national  government  is  the  orgaiac  frame  of 
the  states:  it  has  enabled^  and  still  enables,  them  to  exist 

Present  Character  of  the  Government  of  the  Union, — 
It  is  perhax>8  most  in  accordance  with  the  accomplished  results 
of  our  national  development  to  describe  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  not  as  a  dual  government,  but  as  a  double  govern- 
ment, so  complete  is  the  present  iotegration  of  its  state  and  fed- 
eral parts.  Government  with  us  has  ceased  to  be  plural  and  has 
become  singular,  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Distinct 
as  are  its  parts,  they  are  not  separate.  The  state  and  federal 
systems  are  so  adjusted  under  our  public  law  that  they  may  not 
only  operate  smoothly  and  effectively  each  in  the  sphere  which  is 
exclusively  its  own,  but  also  fit  into  each  other  with  perfect  har- 
mony of  cooperation  wherever  their  jurisdictions  cross  or  are 
parallel,  acting  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  frame  of  govern- 
ment|  with  an  uncontested  subordination  of  functions  and  an 
undoubted  common  aim. 

Although  these  two  parts  of  our  government  are  thus 
vitally  united,  however,  thus  integrated  into  what  is  in  reality 
a  single  scheme  of  government,  state  law  by  no  means  depends 
upon  federal  law  for  its  sanction.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  and  treaties  passed  in  pursuance 
thereof  are  indeed  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  but  their  su- 
premacy does  not  trench  upon  or  displace  the  self-originated 
authority  of  the  states  in  the  immensely  important  sphere  re- 
served to  them.     Although  it  is   true,  taking  our  system   as  a 
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whole,  that  the  govern oieuts  of  the  states  are  subordinatd  in  oui 

political  order  to  the  government  of  the  Union,  they  ai'e  not  sub- 
ordinate in  the  sense  of  being  subject  to  be  commanded  by  it,  but 
only  in  being  less  than  national  in  their  jurisdiction. 

The  States  not  Administrative  Divisions  but  Constituent 
Members  of  the  Union,  — The  common  and  convenient  distinction 
between  central  and  local  government  furnishes  here  no  appropri- 
ate ground  of  discrimination.  A  central  government,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  a  local  government  within  the  meaning  of 
that  distinction,  is  a  government  which  prescribes  both  the  con- 
stitution and  the  mode  of  action  of  the  lesser  organs  of  the  sys- 
tem to  which  it  belongs.  This  the  governments  of  the  states  do 
with  reference  to  the  townships,  the  counties,  the  cities  within 
their  territories:  these  local  bodies  are  merely  administrative 
divisions  of  the  states,  agencies  delegated  t^  do  the  daily  work 
of  local  government.  But  there  is  no  such  relationship  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  states.  They  are  not  adminis- 
trative divisions  but  constituent  members  of  the  Union,  coordi- 
nate with  the  Union  in  their  powers,  in  no  sense  subject  to  it 
in  their  appropriate  spheres.  They  are  excluded,  indeed,  by  the 
federal  Constitution  from  the  exercise  of  certain  functions^  but 
the  great  and  all-important  functions  which  they  do  exercise 
are  not  given  them  by  that  Constitution  -.  they  are  exercised,  on 
the  contrary,  upon  the  completest  principles  of  self-direction. 
We  may  properly  distinguish  the  government  of  a  county  and 
the  government  of  a  state  by  the  distinction  between  local  and 
central  government^  but  not  the  government  of  a  state  and  tlie 
government  of  the  Union. 


Ckabacteb^  Oroans,  akb  Functioks  of  the  States. 

The  States  properly  come  first  in  a  description  of  tb« 
government  of  this  country,  not  only  because  it  was  in  conform- 
ity with  state  models  and  precedents  that  the  federal  government 
was  constructed,  but  also  and  more  particularly  because  the  great 
bulk  of  the  business  of  government  still  rests  with  the  ittate 
authorities.  The  states  still  carry  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  governing  function,  still  constitute  the  on 
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fountaios  of  justicG  and  of  legal  right,  still  stand  neareBt  the 
people  ID  the  regulation  of  all  their  social  and  legal  relation- 
ships. Like  the  Swiss  Cantons,  our  states  have  given  to  the 
lovemment  which  binds  them  together  their  own  forms  of  con- 
Jfititution.  Even  more  than  the  Cantons,  our  states  have  re- 
'  tained  their  right  to  rule  their  citiiceus  in  all  oi-dinar}^  matters 
without  federal  interference.  They  are  the  chief  creators  of  law 
among  us.  They  are  the  chief  constituent  units  of  our  political 
system  not  only,  but  are  also  self-direetive  muts.  They  make  up 
the  mass,  the  body,  the  constituent  tissue,  the  organic  stuff  of  the 

rjovernment  of  the  country.  '*  The  federal  government,''  as  Tocque- 
Tille  saidj  '*  is  the  exception ;  the  government  of  the  states  is  the 
rule."    To  them  is  intrusted  our  daily  welfare,  to  the  federal  gov- 

Iernment  only  certain  collective  interests.  Upon  the  character  of  the 
itate  governments  depends  the  character  of  the  nation  in  its  several 
constituent  members  j  upon  tlie  character  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment depends  the  character  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  If  we  are 
to  begin  our  study  of  our  institutions  at  the  centre,  at  the  heart 
of  self-go vernmentj  we  must  begin  witli  the  states. 

The  Law  of  the  States :  its  Character.  —  The  law  of  each 

state  consists  of  two  great  parts,  (1)  the  Constitution,  statutes,  and 

treaties  of  the  United  States  and  (2)  the  constitution  and  statutes 

of  the  state.    The  Constitution,  statutes,  and  treaties  of  the  United 

States  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  not  so  much  in  the  sense 

of  being  set  above  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  states  as  in 

the  sense  of  being,  by  virtue  of  the  principles  of  our  public  law, 

integral  parts  of  the  law  of  the  states.     The  constitutions  of 

several  of  the  states  explicitly  declare  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  to  be  a  part  of  their  fundamental  law:  but  such 

^declarations  are  only  formal  recognitions  of  a  principle  now  in  all 

^^ases  indubitable.     On  their  legal  as  well  as  on  their  political  side 

the  two  parts  of  our  system  have  been  completely  integrated. 

Upon  the  state  courts  as  well  as  upon  the  courts  of  the  United 

States  rests  the  duty  of  adniinistering  federal  law.     The  federal 

Constitution  is  a  negative  portion  of  state  law  in  respect  of  the 

limitations  whicli  it  sets  to  the  sphere  of  state  activity ;  but  the 

^-laws  passed  by  Congress  under  the  authority  of  that  Constitu- 

^B  1VA  portions  of  state  law,  whose  mandates  all 
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officers  of  government,  whether  state  or  federali  are  bound  to 
obey. 

The  constituted  authorities  of  the  states  do  not  stand  in 
the  same  relation,  however,  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Union  that  they  bear  to  state  law.  Of  state  law  they  are  the 
final  interpreters,  but  of  federal  law  they  are  only  provisional  in- 
terpreters.  In  acting  upon  federal  law  state  officers  always  act 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  federal  tribimals. 

The  functions  of  the  state  courts  with  regard  to  tJie  Intar- 
pretation  of  federal  law  very  forcibly  illustrate  i\^^^  adjustments  of  our 
system.  If  in  any  case  broiigbt  ia  a  state  court  the  question  arise  whether 
a  certain  state  law  involved  in  the  case  is  or  is  not  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States^  the  court  may  freely  give' its  judgment  upon 
the  qucetion^  and  If  its  judgment  be  that  the  state  law  is  not  cunstitutionai 
that  judgment  m  conclusive.  If,  however,  it  should  declare  the  law  to  be 
in  agreement  with  the  federal  Constitution,  its  opinion  may  be  cit^ed  to  a 
federal  tribunal  for  revision.  The  federal  law  is,  thus^  not  regarded  as  a 
thing  apart  from  the  law  of  a  state,  loo  sacred  to  be  handled  by  any  but 
the  federal  courts,  its  specially  constituted  guardians :  it  is  a  pan  of  suite 
law  and  the  state  courts  may  declare  and  apply  its  principles.  But  in  tlie 
last  resort  the  federal  courts  must  themselves  sliield  it  from  a  too  libeiml 
or  too  prejudiced  judgment  by  state  judges,  who  may  very  conceivably 
be  Interested  to  vindicate  the  statutes  of  their  state  as  against  any  objec* 
tlons  drawn  from  the  law  of  the  Union.  Both  for  the  sake  of  making  it 
uniform  and  for  the  sake  of  keeping  it  supreme  federal  law  must  receffs 
its  final  adjudication  In  its  own  courts, 

Scope  of  State  Law. — A  moment's  thought  suffices  to 
reveal  how  very  ^-eat  a  field  of  activity,  how  preponderant  a  part 
remains  under  our  system  to  the  states.  The  powers  of  the  fed- 
eral government  seem  great  by  enumeration.  Besides  bcnng  ta- 
trinsically  powers  of  the  greatest  importance,  they  are  made  the 
more  imposing  in  the  Constitution  by  the  fact  of  their  being  set 
forth  in  an  exhaustive  list  The  residuum  of  powers  that  remains 
to  the  stateSi  consisting  as  it  does  of  unenumerated  items,  is 
vague,  and  because  vague  seems  unimportant  by  comparison- 
A  moment's  examination  of  this  residuum  however,  a  moment^a 
consideration  of  its  confjents,  puts  a  very  differpt  ■  he 

matter.     It  is  worth  while  for  the  sake  of  an  a»^  .r* 

Standing  of  the  real  divisio*^  o£  powers  under  our  £overnmexil  (o 
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give  to  the  powers  remaining  with  the  states  sometiiing  like  the 
same  setting  forth  that  is  given  to  tliose  granted  to  the  Union, 

Legislative  Powers  of  the  ¥jiion.  —  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  grants  to  Congress  first  of  all  the  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  for  the  support  of 
the  government  of  the  Union,  the  payment  of  its  debts,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  common  defence  and  welfare,  and  also  the  power 
to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ;  but  these 
powers  of  taxation  and  borrowing  belong  also  to  the  states,  except 
that  they  must  raise  their  revenues  without  resort  to  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises,  the  privilege  of  imposing  these  being  reaerved 
to  the  Union  exclusively,  The  powers  which  distinguish  the 
general  government  from  the  governments  of  the  states  are  not 
these  powers  of  raising  money  but  these  others :  To  control  the 
monetary  system  of  the  country,  to  maintain  post-offices  and  postr 
roads,  to  grant  patents  and  copyrights,  to  deal  with  crimes  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas  or  against  the  law  of  nations,  to  shape  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country,  to  declare  war  and  control  the 
military  forces  of  the  nation,  and  to  regulate  commerce  both  with 
foreign  countries  and  among  the  states.  It  is  empowered  also  to 
establish  uniform  rales  of  naturalization  and  uniform  laws  concern- 
ing bankruptcy;  but  these  powers  do  not  belong  to  it  exclusively. 
In  case  Congress  does  not  act  in  these  matters,  the  states  may 
adopt  laws  for  themselves  concerning  them.  All  the  powers  of 
the  general  government  are  plainly  such  as  affect  interests  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  regulate  harmoniously  by  any  scheme 
of  separate  state  action^  and  only  such  j  all  other  powers  whatever 
remain  with  the  states. 

Powers  withheld  from  the  States-  —  Some  powers^  it  is 
true,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly  withholds 
from  the  states,  besides  those  granted  exclusively  to  the  general 
government.  No  state  may  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ear  post  facto 
law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any 
title  of  nobility ;  no  state  may,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
lay  any  imposts  or  duties,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of 
peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  with  another  state  or  with  a 
foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded  or  in  such 
immediate  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay.     But  these  prohibi- 
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tious  obviousty  curtail  scaroely  at  all  the  splien^  whieli  tli«  stels 
would  in  any  case  iiormally  occupy  within  the  sclii?me  of  fc^ 
union. 

Poweri  left  with  the  States.  —  Compared  with  the  ni 
prerogatives  of  the  state  legislatures,  these  limitations  9m 
small  enough*  All  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  our  cHaim 
depend  uj>uii  state  legislation ;  the  education  of  the  people  a 
in  the  care  of  the  states ;  with  them  rests  the  regulation  of  tkt 
suffrage;  they  prescribe  the  rules  of  marriage,  and  the  legal  db- 
tioua  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child  ;  they  determine  tit 
powers  of  maaters  over  servants  and  the  whole  law  of  prinaptl 
and  agent,  which  is  so  vital  a  uiatter  in  all  business  transactimSt 
they  regulate  partnership,  debt  and  credit,  and  insurance;  th^ 
constitute  all  corporations,  both  private  and    muni<  -^^ 

such  as  apecially  fulfil  the  financial  or  other  spetutic  t  dl 

the  federal  government ;  they  control  the  possession,  distributi«iL 
and  use  of  property,  the  exercise  of  trades,  and  all  coDtnd 
relations  j  and  they  formulate  and  administer  all  criminal  li*t 
except  only  that  which  concerns  crimes  committed  against  the 
United  States,  on  the  high  seas,  or  against  the  law  of  natioBi 
Bpaco  would  fail  in  which  to  enumerate  the  particular  items  of 
this  vast  range  of  power;  to  detail  its  parts  would  be  to  catalogue 
all  aootal  and  business  relationships,  to  set  forth  all  the  fai 
tiona  of  law  and  order. 


aiui^ 


A  Rtriking  Ulust ration  of  tUe  preponderant  port  played  by  Btito 
Uw  umli^r  our  ayatein  is  supplied  in  the  surpHsing  fact  that  only  one  mi 
<d  tlin  doj5«n  Kr«ftteBt  Bubjecta  of  legislation  which  eni^agM  the  puhUc 
niJnd  111  Knglttiid  during  the  nineteenth  centiuy  would  have  come  within  ih* 
powun*  oi  i\w  fediiral  government  under  the  Consiiiution  as  it  stood  b«foirf 
ihr  war,  only  two  under  the  Constitutirm  as  it  stands  since  the  addition  of 
till)  war  amendment.  I  suppose  that  1  aui  justified  In  singling  out  ifl 
thrii^  iwidvo  gtt?att!iit  Mubjects  of  legislation  the  following:  Catholic  einaii- 
clpatt<»n,  parllainoraary  refonn,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  axnetulmeni 
of  the  ptKir*Uwii,  the  reform  of  municipal  corporations,  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  lawH,  the  admijwlon  of  the  Jews  to  i'arliainent,  the  disestablUhmrtit 
of  llie  IriHb  church,  (he  alteration  of  the  Iri!<ih  land  laws,  the  estabUshmefil 
of  national  (education,  the  introduction  of  the  ballot,  and  the  reform  of  the 
crlmlna)  law.  Of  theAe  every  one  except  the  com  laws  atid  the  aboliUon 
of  alavery  would  have  been  under  our  system .  s<i  far  as  thvy  could  W 
dealt  with  at  all,  iubjeoU  for  state  tegulatioa  eutlrely  ;  and  it  wm  oulj 
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by  constitutional  araeiidnient  made  in  recognition  of  the  accomplmhed 
facts  of  the  war  that  slavery*  whicb  was  formerly  a  question  reserved 
for  state  actiou,  and  for  state  action  alone,  was  brought  within  the  field 
of  the  federal  authority  J 

Hon-conitittitional  ProviiioDj  in.  State  CoEstitiitioiif .  ^ — 

ae  of  the  rao&t  characteristic;  ci  ream  stances  connected  with  our 
law  is  the  threatt^ncd  loss  of  all  real  distinction  between 
Fconstitiitional  and  ordinary  law.  Constitutions  are  in  their 
I  proper  nature  bodies  of  law  by  which  governmeut  is  constitutedf 
fhy  which,  that  is,  government  is  given  its  organization  and 
functions,  Private  law,  the  regulation  of  the  relations  of  citi- 
zens to  each  other  in  their  private  capacities,  does  not  fall 
within  their  legitimate  province.  This  principle  is  fully  recog- 
nized in  the  construction  of  our  federal  Constitution,  which 
is  strong  and  flexible  chiefly  because  of  its  great,  its  admirable 
simplicity  and  its  strictly  constUuHotuU  scope.  But  constitution- 
npaking  in  the  states,  especially  in  the  newer  states,  has  pro- 
ceeded upon  no  such  idea.  Not  only  do  the  constittitions  of 
the  states  go  very  much  more  into  detail  in  their  prescriptions 
touching  the  organization  of  the  government;  thej  go  far  beyond 
organic  provisions  and  undertake  the  ordinary,,  but  very  different, 
work  of  legislative  enactment.  They  commonly  embody  regida- 
tions,  for  example,  with  reference  to  the  management  of  state 
propertyj  such  as  canals  and  roads,  and  for  the  detailed  adminis- 
tration of  the  state  debt ;  they  determine  the  amounts  and  sorts 
of  property  which  are  to  be  exempt  from  seizure  for  private 
debt ;  they  formulate  sumptuary  laws,  such  as  those  forbidding 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  at  a  score  of  points  they  enter 
without  hesitation  or  restraint  the  field  usually  reserved  for  the 
action  of  legislative  bodies. 

DiAtruBt  of  Legiilation.  —  The  motive  is  dissatisfaction 
with  legislation,  distrust  of  legislators,  a  wish  to  secure  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  law  a  greater  permanency  and  stability  than  is 
vouchsafed  to  statutes,  which  stand  in  constant  peril  of  altera- 


*  Compare  J.  F.  Jameson,  Introduction  to  the  Constitutional  and  PoUiiC4il 
HiBtory  of  the  Inditidnai  States,  Johns  HopkitiB  University  Studies  in  His- 
torical and  Political  Science,  4th  Seriea»  p.  Q  (continuous  p.  189), 
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tion  or  repeal.  A  further  motive  is  the  desire  to  give  to  such 
lawa  the  sanction  of  a  popular  vote.  It  is  the  almost  universal 
practice  throughout  the  Union  to  submit  constitutional  provisians 
to  a  vote  of  the  people ;  and  the  non-constitutional  provisions 
which  are  becoming  so  common  in  our  constitutions  are  virtually 
only  ordinary  laws  submitted  to  popular  sanction  and  so  placed, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  instrument  of  which  they  form  iiicon* 
gnious  partSj  beyond  the  liability  of  being  changed  otherwise 
than  through  the  acquiescence  of  the  same  ultimate  authority. 
The  practice  perhaps  discovers  a  tendency  towards  devising 
means  for  nuiking  all  very  important  legal  provisions  dependent 
upon  direct  popular  participation  in  the  process  of  enactment. 

Tlie  objections  to  the  practiea  are  as  obvious  as  they  are 
weighty.  General  outlines  of  organization,  such  as  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  contains,  may  be  made  to  stand  with- 
out essential  ill te ration  for  long  periods  together;  but,  in  propor- 
tion as  constitutions  make  provision  for  interests  whose  aspects 
must  change  from  time  to  time  with  changing  circumstance,  they 
enter  the  domain  of  such  law  as  must  be  subject  to  constant 
motlihccitiou  luid  adaptation.  Not  only  must  the  distinctions 
lietween  constitutional  and  ordinary  law  hitherto  recognized  and 
valued  tend  to  be  fatally  oIjs cured,  but  the  much  to  be  desired 
stability  of  constitutional  provisions  must  in  great  part  be  sa<Ti- 
ficed.  Those  constitutions  which  contain  the  largest  amount  tif 
extraneous  matter,  which  does  not  concern  at  all  the  structure  or 
functions  of  government,  but  only  private  or  particular  interests, 
must  of  course,  however  carefully  drawn,  prove  subject  to  most 
frequent  change.  In  some  of  our  states,  accordingly,  ex>nstitu* 
tions  have  been  as  often  changed  as  important  statutes.  The 
danger  is  that  constitution-making  will  become  with  us  only  a 
cumbrous  mode  of  legislation* 

Distrust  of  the  legislatures  is  further  indicated  by  the  intro- 
duction in  several  states  of  the  initiative  and  the  referendum  for 
ordinary  laws.  By  the  former  a  certain  percentage  of  the  eleo* 
torate  may  initiate  legislation  by  a  petition  which,  when  properly 
signed  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  O^^^Mfce  vub* 
mission  to  popular  vote  of  the  measure  set  out^^^l^pittaillt. 
By  the  referendum  a  certain  percentage  of  the  eleototitv,  geoar- 
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ally  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  the  initiatiyei  may  compel  the 
submission  to  popialai  vote  of  a  measure  already  passed  by  the 
legislature. 

The  objectiona  to  the  initiative  and  the  referendum  are  that 
they  assume  a  discriminating  judgment  and  a  fullness  of  infor- 
mation on  the  part  of  the  people  touching  questions  of  public  pol- 
icy which  they  do  not  often  possess,  and  that  it  lowers  the  sense 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  legislators.  In  their  behalf  it 
may  be  urged  that  they  enable  the  people  to  pass  good  measures 
and  to  kiU  bad  ones  and  that  their  eduLt^itional  value  is  large. 

Canititntioiial  Amendments.  —  The  amendment  of  state 
constitutions,  like  the  amendment  of  the  federal  Constitution,  can 
be  effected  only  by  elaborate,  formal,  and  unusual  processes  which 
BXe  meant  to  hedge  the  fundamental  law  about  with  a  greater 
fignity  and  sanctity  than  atta^^hes  to  any  other  body  of  legal 
precepts.  The  theory  of  our  whole  constitutional  arrangement 
is,  that  the  people  have  not  only,  in  establishing  their  constitu* 
tions,  bound  their  agents,  the  governing  Ixxiies  and  officials  of 
the  states,  but  have  also  Ijouud  themselves, — 'have  Ijound  them- 
selves to  change  the  fundamental  rules  which  they  have  made 
only  by  certain  formal  and  delibei-ate  processes  which  must  mark 
the  act  of  change  as  at  once  solemn  and  fully  advised. 

The  distinction  between  constitutional  provisions  and  ordinary 
laws  is  further  lessened  in  those  states  which  have  adopted  the 
initiative  and  the  referendum  both  for  constitution  making  and 
amending  and  for  the  passage  of  ordinary  laws.  By  their  intro- 
duction the  formal  difference  l)etween  tlie  constitution  and  a 
statute,  adopted  through  their  use,  has  been  very  largely  removed. 

In  England,  constitutional  amendment  is  not  distinguishable 
from  simple  legislation  (page  21*3).  Parliament  may,  by  simple 
Act,  change  any,  even  the  most  fundamental,  principle  of  govern- 
ment that  the  delil>erate  opinion  of  the  nation  wishes  to  see 
changed.  Where  the  constitution  consists  for  the  moat  part  of 
mere  precedent,  and  for  the  rest  of  Acts  of  Parliament  or  royal 
ordinances  simply,  it  may  V>e  altered  as  easily  as  precedent  may  be 
departed  from.  In  England  that  is  not  easily.  The  great  con- 
Ltive  force  there  is  the  difficulty  with  which  Englishmen 
<8tablished  courses. 
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Ill  France  constitutional  araendment  differs  fe)m  ordinary 
legislation  only  in  this,  tiiat  the  two  chambers  must  sit  together 
at  Versailles,  as  a  single  National  Assembly,  when  passing  laws 
which  affect  the  constitution  (page  156), 

In  Germany  constitutional  amendment  differs  from  ordinary 
legislation  only  in  the  number  of  votes  required  for  the  passage 
of  an  amendment  through  the  Bundearaikf  in  which  fourteen 
negative  votes  will  defeat  it  In  the  United  States,  on  the  oon- 
trary,  constitutional  amendment  differs  from  ordinary  legislation 
both  in  formal  procedure  and  in  the  political  powers  called  into 
action  to  effect  it. 

PreUminary  Steps  of  Amendment.  —  Legislatures,  with 
us,  cannot  of  themselves  underttike  any  general  revision  of  the 
fundamental  law.  In  case  a  general  revision  of  a  state  constitu- 
tion is  sought  to  be  effected,  the  legislature  is  empowered  to  pro- 
pose the  calling  of  a  popular  convention  to  be  chosen  specially 
for  the  purpose ;  the  question  whether  or  not  such  a  convention 
shall  be  called  must  be  submitted  to  the  people ;  if  they  vote  for 
its  being  summoned,  it  is  elected  by  the  usual  suffrage ;  it  meets 
and  undertakes  the  revision,  and  then  usually  submits  the  results 
of  its  labors  to  the  popular  vote,  which  may  either  accept  thoa^ 
results,  or  reject  them  and  fail  back  upon  the  old  eonstitutioiial 
arrangements. 

In  many  of  the  states  a  proposition  for  the  calling  of  such  a 
convention  may  be  submitted  to  the  peuijle  only  if  adopted  by  a 
two-tbirds  vote  of  t)oth  houses  of  the  legislature.  The  new  stale 
constitution,  adopted  in  South  Carolina  (1895)  and  in  Delaware 
(1897)  were  not  submitted  to  the  popular  v(»te,  but  were  promul* 
gated  as  law  by  the  conventions  which  framed  them.  This 
method  of  adoption  was  once  not  uncommon ;  but  it  is  now  very 
unusual. 

Proposal  of  iUnendmenti.  —  Legislatures  may,  however, 
themselves  propose  particular  amendments  to  constitutional  pro- 
visions. In  some  of  the  states  a  mere  majority  vote  suttiees  for 
the  preliminary  adoption  of  amendments  by  the  legislatun^^ 
.  though  in  most  states  larger  majorities,  raiij^ing  from  tbrae-fiftfas 
of  a  quorum  to  two-thirds  of  all  the  elected  members  of  eaeb 
house,  must  be  obtained.     But  in  almost  all  cases  popuiar  sano 
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must  follow :  a  vote  of  the  people  being  made  an  indispen- 
sable condition  precedent  to  the  incorporation  of  an  amendment 
in  the  fimdamenULl  law.  In  many  states,  indeed,  amendments 
proposed  thus  by  the  legislature  must  be  adopted  by  two  succes- 
sive legislatures,  besides  receiving  the  people's  sanction,  before 
they  can  become  part  of  the  constitution.  In  some  a  popular  vote 
intervenes  between  the  two  legislative  adoptiona  which  must  i>e 
had  before  the  desired  amendment  is  effected.  In  Delaware 
amendments  may  be  made  without  a  popular  vote,  if  adopted 
by  a  two-thinis  vote  in  two  successive  legislatures,  a  renewal  of 
the  representative  bouse  by  election  intervening. 

In  some  of  the  states  amendments  to  the  constitution  can  also 
be  proposed  by  the  initiative  of  the  people  and  when  so  proposed 
must  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  and,  if  adopted,  In^come  part 
of  the  constitution  without  the  participation  of  the  legislature. 

The  details  of  these  processes  differ  widely  in  different  states. 
Ill  Vermont  only  the  senate  can  propose  amendments,  and  it  only 
at  intervals  of  ten  years.  In  Connecticut  amendments  can  be 
originated  only  by  the  house  of  representatives.  Various  restric- 
tions, too,  are  in  many  of  the  st^itea  put  upon  the  number  of 
clauses  of  the  constitution  to  whicli  amendments  can  be  proposed 
at  any  single  legislative  session,  the  number  of  times  amend- 
ments may  be  submitted  to  the  people  within  a  specified  term 
of  years,  and  the  method  to  be  followed  ui  the  popular  vote 
when  more  than  one  amendment  is  submitted.  In  most  states, 
too,  special  fHjpular  majorities  are  reiiuired  for  the  adoption  of 
all  constitutional  changes. 

These  processes  of  amendment  have  been  found  by  no  means 
so  difficult  as  they  seem.  The  habit  of  inserting  in  state  consti* 
tutions  enactments  not  properly  belonging  with  oonstitutional 
provisions,  and  which  must  l>e  sul>ject  to  frequent  alteration,  has 
led  to  frequent  appeals  to  the  people  for  purposes  of  amendment, 
and  has  served  to  show  how  easy  amendment  may  be  made.  So 
easy  and  normal,  indeed,  have  appeals  to  the  people  in  state 
affairs  become  that  the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire  goes  the 
length  of  providing  for  the  submission  to  the  vote  of  the  people 
every  seven  years  of  the  question  whether  or  not  the  state  con- 
stitution shall  be  revised  by  a  convention  called  for  the  purpose, 
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while  that  of  Iowa  commands  the  submission  of  the  same  ques- 
tion to  the  people  every  ten  years,  that  of  Michigan  every  sixteen 
years ;  and  the  constitutions  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and 
Maryland  direct  its  submission  every  twenty  years. 

Coniiot  of  Lawa.  —  The  plan  of  leaving  to  the  states  the 
regulation  of  all  that  portion  of  the  law  which  most  nearly  touches 
our  daily  interests,  and  which  in  effect  determines  the  whole 
stnieture  of  3ociet>%  the  whole  organic  action  of  industry  and 
business,  has  some  very  serious  disadvantages :  disadvantages 
which  make  themselves  more  and  more  emphatically  felt  as 
modern  tendencies  of  social  and  political  development  more  and 
more  prevail  over  the  old  conservative  forces*  When  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Union  was  framed  the  states  were  practically  veiy 
far  distant  from  one  another*  Difficulties  of  travel  very  greatly 
restricted  intt^rcourse  between  them :  being,  so  to  say,  physically 
separate,  it  was  no  inconvenience  that  they  were  also  legally  sepa- 
rate. But  now  that  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph  have  made 
the  country  small  both  to  the  traveller  and  to  tlie  sender  of  mes- 
sages the  states  have  been  geographically  and  socially  compacted. 
Above  all,  they  have  been  commercially  and  industrially  knit 
together.  State  divisions,  it  turns  out,  are  not  natural  economic 
divisions;  they  practically  constitute  no  boundaries  at  all  to  any 
distinctly  marked  industrial  regions.  Variety  and  conflict  of 
laws,  consequently,  have  brought  not  a  little  friction  and  oonfu- 
sion  into  our  social  and  business  arrangements. 

Detrimental  Effects.  —  At  some  points  this  diversity  and 
multiformity  of  law  almost  fatally  affect  the  deepest  and  most 

,  abiding  interests  of  the  national  life.  Above  all  things  else,  it 
has  touched  the  marriage  relation,  that  tap-root  of  all  social 
growth,  with  a  deadly  corruption*  Not  only  has  the  marriage  tie 
been  very  greatly  relaxed  in  some  of  the  states,  while  in  others  it 
retains  its  old-time  tightness,  so  that  the  conservative  rules  which 
jealously  guarded  the  family,  as  the  heart  of  the  state^  promise 
amid  the  confusion  to  be  almost  forgotten ;  but  diversities  be- 

itween  state  and  state  have  made  possible  the  most  scandalous 
processes  of  collusive  divorce  and  fraudulent  marriage. 

In  the  Matter  of  Taxation  so  great  a  variety  of  law 
obtains  among  the  states  as  to  preclude  in  part  a  normal  and 
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healthy  economic  development.  Special  taxes  drive  out  certain 
employments  from  some  statea,  special  exemptions  artificially 
foster  them  in  others ;  and  in  many  quarters  ill-judged  or  ill- 
adjusted  systems  of  taxation  tend  to  hamper  industry  and 
exclude  capital.  So,  too,  in  the  matter  of  corporations  diversity 
of  state  law  works  great  confusion  and  partial  disaster  to  the 
interests  of  commerce  and  industry^  not  only  bectause  some 
states  are  less  careful  in  their  creation  and  control  of  corpora- 
tions than  others,  and  so  work  harm  to  their  own  citizens,  but 
also  because  loosely  or  unwisely  incorporated  companies  created 
by  the  laws  of  one  state  may  do  business  and  escape  proper 
responsibility  in  another  stj^ite* 

In  the  Criminal  law,  again,  variety  works  social  damage, 
tending  to  concentrate  crime  where  laws  are  lax,  and  to  under- 
mine by  diffused  percolation  the  very  principles  which  social 
experience  has  established  for  the  control  of  the  vicious  classes. 
So,  too,  in  laws  concerning  debt,  special  exemptions  or  special 
embarrassments  of  procedure  here^  there,  and  everywhere  impair 
that  delicate  instrument,  credit,  upon  whose  perfect  operation  the 
prosperity  of  a  commercial  nation  depends. 

ProposalB  of  Keform.  —  It  is  in  view  of  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  such  a  multiformity  and  complexity  of  law  touching  mat- 
ters which  ought,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  to  be  uniformly 
and  simply  regulated  throughout  the  Union,  that  various  exten- 
sions of  the  sphere  of  the  federal  government  have  been  proposed 
by  sanguine  reformers^  who  would  have  all  interests  which  need 
for  their  advancement  uniform  rules  of  law  given  over  to  the  care 
of  Congress  by  f^onstitutional  amendment. 

Evili  of  the  Case  Eaaily  Exaggerated.  -^  The  extent  of 
the  legal  friction  and  confusion  complained  of  may,  however, 
easily  be  exaggerated.  It  is  in  most  cases  a  confusion  of  detail 
and  of  procedure  rather  than  of  principle  or  substance,  and  lias 
more  exasperations  for  the  lawyer  than  for  the  layman.  Unques- 
tionably there  is  vastly  more  uniformity  than  diversity.  Nearly 
all  the  states  have  buOt  up  their  law  upon  the  ancient  and  com- 
mon foundation  of  the  Common  Law  of  England,  the  new  states 
borrowing  their  legislation  in  great  part  from  the  old.  Nothing 
aottld  afford  clearer  evidence  of  this  than  the  freedom  with  which. 
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in  the  courts  of  oearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  the  other  states,  and  even  the  decisions  of  the 
English  courts,  are  cited  as  suggestive  or  Illustrative,  some- 
times also  as  anthoritiitive,  precedent  Everywhere,  for  instance, 
the  laws  of  property  rest  upon  substantially  the  same  Imses  of 
legal  priniiiple,  and  everywhere  those  laws  have  been  similarly 
freed  from  the  burdens  and  inequalities  of  the  older  system  from 
which  they  were  derived.  Everywhere  there  is  the  same  facility 
of  transfer,  the  same  virtual  abolition  of  all  feudal  character- 
istics of  tenure,  the  same  separation  between  the  property  in- 
terests of  man  and  wife,  the  same  general  rules  as  to  liens  and 
other  claims  on  property,  the  same  principles  of  tenancy,  of 
disposition  by  will^  and  of  intestate  inheritance.  Every- 
where, too,  contracts,  comnnni  carriage,  sales,  negotiable  paper^ 
and  partnership  rest  upon  similar  principles  of  practically  uni- 
versal acceptance.  We  feel  the  conflicts,  because  we  suffer  ujider 
their  vexations;  while  we  fail  to  realize  and  appreciate-  the  uni- 
formities, betjsause  they  are  normal  and  Imve  come  to  seem  matters 
of  course.  It  must  lye  acknowledged,  moreover,  that  even  within 
the  area  of  irritation  tliere  are  strong  corrective  forces  at  work,  a 
growing  moral  sentiment  and  a  fashion  of  imitation,  promising 
the  initiation  and  propagation  of  reform.  As  the  country  grows 
socially  and  politically,  its  tendency  is  to  compact,  to  get  a  com- 
mon thought  and  establish  common  practices.  As  it  compacts, 
likenesses  will  be  emphasized,  diversities  pared  and  worn  away. 


Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  stand  apart  with  a  peculiar  law  of  their  own, 
unlike  the  law  of  the  rest  of  the  atates,  becauHC  htw^d  upon  the  civil  law  at 
IFrance  and  Spain,  which  is  Roman  law  filtered  through  the  liistoHtja  ol  the 
Romance  nations.  Inevitably,  however,  the  laws  of  these  exceptional  com- 
munities have  approximated  in  some  degree  to  the  legal  j^ystenis  of  the  tvM 
of  the  Union  ;  and  they  will  draw  «tiU  closer  U»  thetn  in  the  future. 


Interstate  Law :  Commeroe.  —  In  a  country  being  thus 
compacted,  thus  made  broader  than  its  states  in  its  feelings  and 
interests,  thus  turned  away  from  the  merely  local  enterprise  of 
its  early  industrial  history  to  the  national  commerce  and  prodno- 
I  of  the  present  generation,  state  lines  must  coincide  with 
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lines  of  very  few  afifairs  which  are  not  political :  there  muBt  be 
many  calls  for  the  adjusting  weight  of  an  authority  larger  than 
that  of  any  single  state.  Moat  snch  interests,  happily,  are 
commercial  in  their  nature,  and  with  the  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce  Congress  has  always  been  charged.  It  was  to  give 
Congress  this  power,  indeed,  that  the  great  constitutional  con- 
vention was  called :  interstate  commerce  was  one  of  the  chiei 
sources  of  the  alarming  friction  between  the  states  which  marked 
that  time  of  crisis.  It  is  by  the  operation  of  this  power  that  the 
great  railroad  systems  of  this  country,  and  the  endless  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines,  have  come  niider  the  guardianship,  and,  so 
far  as  Congress  has  chosen,  nnder  the  regulation  of  the  federal 
government.  Federal  law  cannot  touch  agencies  of  commerce 
which  lie  wholly  within  a  single  state ;  but  there  are  nowadays 
very  few  such  agencies,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over 
commerce,  where  it  does  exist,  is  exclusive  of  all  interference  by 
the  states.  Federal  law  controls  all  navigable  waters  which 
constitute  natural  highways  of  interstate  trattic  or  intercourse, 
whether  directly  or  only  through  their  connections ;  it  extends  to 
Buch  waters,  not  only,  but  also  to  the  control  of  the  means  by 
irhich  commerce  may  cross  them  in  its  land  passage,  to  the 
conatruction,  that  is,  of  bridges  over  navigable  waters  for  the 
facilitation  of  land  traffic.  It  excludes  every  state  tax  or 
license  law,  every  state  regulation  whatever,  that  in  any  way 
affects  by  way  of  restriction  or  control  any  movement  of  com- 
merce or  intercourse  between  the  states. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs. ^Directly  supplementary  to  the 
power  of  Congress  over  interstate  commerce  is  its  power  to 
establish  post-offices  and  post^roads.  This  has  been  interpreted 
to  bestow  upon  Congress  the  right  to  facilitate  telegraphic  inter- 
course between  the  states  by  taking  measures  to  break  down 
exclusive  privileges  granted  by  a  state ;  and  it  must  undoubtedly 
be  taken  as  rounding  out  to  a  perfect  wholeness  the  control  of 
the  general  government  over  the  means  of  communication 
between  state  and  state. 

Of  course,  too,  this  is  a  Jurisdiction  which  must  necessarily  ad- 
vance with  lengthening  strides  as  the  movements  of  our  already 
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vast  commerce  become  yearly  even  wider  still  and  more  rapid. 
It  has  been  made,  indeed,  to  carry  also  a  promise  even  of  federal 
ownership  of  the  telegiuph  systems  of  the  countryj  and  of  a  very 
much  more  extensive  regulation  of  railway  management  than 
has  yet  been  ventured  upon.*  The  most  significant  step  yet 
taken  was  the  creation,  in  1887,  of  an  Interstate  Commerce 
Comnussion  charged  with  the  prevention  of  unjast  dlscriminar 
tions  in  railroad  rates  either  for  freight  or  passage.  This  Com- 
mission  has  already  become  one  of  the  most  important  judicial 
bodies  of  the  nation,  and  illustrates  a  very  important  experiment 
in  federtil  controL 

Citizenship. — Cit^jcenship  in  the  United  States  illos- 
tratea  the  double  character  of  the  government.  Whoever  pos* 
Besses  citizenship  at  all  is  a  citizen  both  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives.  He  cannot  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  alone,  or  only  of  a  state ;  he  must  be  a  citizen 
of  both  or  of  neither :  the  two  parts  of  his  citizenship  cannot 
be  separated.  The  responBibilitiea  of  citizenship,  too,  are  both 
double  and  direct  Under  our  federal  system  punishment  for  the 
violation  of  federal  law  falls  directly  upon  individuals,  as  does 
punishment  for  the  violation  of  state  law ;  the  obligation  of  obe- 
dience is  in  both  cases  direct :  every  citizen  must  obey  both  federal 
law  and  the  law  of  his  own  state.  His  citizenship  involves  direct 
relations  with  the  authorities  of  both  parts  of  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  connects  him  as  immediately  with  the  j>ower 
of  the  marshals  of  the  United  States  as  with  the  power  of  the 
sheriff  of  his  own  county,  or  the  constable  of  his  own  town. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  probably  less  stationary 
in  its  residence  than  the  population  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  and  frequent  changes  of  residence  have  led  to  a  great 
facilitation  of  the  transfer  of  citizenship  from  one  state  to 
another,  A  very  brief  term  of  residence  in  a  new  home  in  an- 
other state  secures  the  privileges  of  citizenship  there:  but  in 
transferring  his  state  citizenship  a  citizen  does  not  affect  his 

1  The  control  of  both  the  raiLroads  and  the  telegraph  syetjema  haa 
taken  over  bj  the  federal  goveroment  for  the  period  of  the  war. 
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eitizeoBhip  of  the  United  States  at  all.  The  term  of  residence 
required  for  the  acquirement  of  the  privilege  of  suffrage  varies 
from  three  months  to  two  years  and  a  hal  f,  but  is  id  most  cases 
one  year. 

Elements  of  CoEfusioE,  —  A  very  considerahle  amount  of 
obscurity,  it  must  be  admitted,  surrounds  the  question  of  citizen- 
ship  ill  the  United  Stiites,  The  laws  of  our  states  have  so  freely 
extended  to  aliens  the  right  to  hold  property,  and  even  the  right 
to  vote  after  a  mere  declaration  of  intention  to  become  naturalized 
citizens  (see  page  320),  —  have,  in  brief,  so  freely  endowed  aliens 
with  all  the  most  substantial  and  distinguishing  priinteges  of  citi- 
zenship,—  that  it  has  become  extremely  difficult  to  draw  any 
clear  line,  any  distinction  not  merely  formal,  between  citizens 
and  aliens.  Of  course  if  a  person  who  is  not  formally  naturalized 
exchangee  residence  io  a  state  in  which  be  was  allowed  the  priv- 
deges  of  citizenship  for  residence  in  a  state  in  which  those  priv- 
ileges are  denied  him,  he  can  complain  of  no  injustice  or  inequal- 
ity. The  Conatitotion  of  the  United  States  commands  that  "  the 
sens  of  each  state  shall  l>e  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
.unities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states";  but  only  federal 
IftW  admits  aliens  to  formal  citizenship,  and  only  fc  rmal  citizen- 
ship can  give  to  any  one,  wherever  he  may  go,  a  right  to  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship.  The  suffrage  in  j^iar- 
ticular  is  a  privOege  which  each  state  may  grcint  upon  terms  of 
its  own  choosing,  provided  only  that  those  terms  be  not  inconsis- 
tent with  a  refmblican  form  of  government,  and  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

FaturalieatioE.— Naturalization  is  the  name  given  to 
the  acquirement  of  citizenship  by  an  alien.  The  power  to  prc- 
seril>e  uniform  rules  of  naturalization  rests  with  Congress  alone, 
by  grant  of  the  Constitntion.  The  states  cannot  make  rules  of 
their  own  in  the  matter,  though  they  may,  singularly  iiiid  incon- 
sistently enough,  admit  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship  on  wlmt 
terms  they  please  (page  220).  The  national  naturalization  law 
requires  that  the  person  who  wishes  to  become  a  citizen  must 
apply  to  a  court  of  law  in  the  state  or  territory  in  which  he 
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desires  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship  for  formal  papers 
declaring  him  a  legal  citizen;  that  before  reeei^-iiig  such  papers 
he  must  take  oath  to  be  an  orderly  and  loyal  citizen  and  must 
renounce  any  title  of  nobility  be  may  have  held ;  and  that  in 
order  to  obtain  such  papers  he  must  have  lived  in  the  United 
States  at  least  iive  years,  and  in  the  state  or  territory  in  which 
he  makes  application  at  least  one  year  [  and  at  least  two  years 
before  his  application  he  must  have  declai-ed  in  court  under  oath 
his  intention  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen. 

It  la  tiot  neceflAarj  for  a  person  who  became  ft  realdexit  of  Uie 
United  States  tliree  years  before  coming  of  iige  to  make  such  a  Bwom 
declaraiiun  of  h\&  intenlioo  to  become  a  citizen.  If  a  man  who  hms  made 
sucb  sworn  declaration  dies  before  taking  out  Km  i^apera  of  naturalmLtion, 
hlfl  widow  nod  minor  children  may  become  citizens  by  merely  taking  the 
neceas&ry  oath  of  citizenship  at  the  proper  time.  The  children  of  persoas 
who  become  naturalized,  if  they  live  in  the  United  States,  and  are  under 
twentyHDne  years  of  nge  when  their  pan^nts  take  the  oath  of  citizenshipi 
become  citizens  by  virtue  of  the  naturalization  of  tJieir  parcnta. 

In  Germany,  the  t^rms  and  conditions  upon  which  foreigners  are  to  be 
admitted  to  citizenship  are  abo  i^idated  by  federal  law  ;  while  in  Switzer- 
land citizenship  in  its  fulnese  can  be  c<mferred  only  by  cantonal  law, 
though  naturaliziition  Is  regulated  by  federal  provision.  The  Euro^ieaii 
states  have,  however^  very  few  of  the  problemi*  of  naturalization  which 
confront  and  confound  as  m  the  Unitetl  States.  The  whole  world  to  not 
coming  to  them  as  it  is  coming  to  us. 

Cltiaenahip  under  a  Confedfiratlon. -- The  possessioa  of  a 
national  naturalization  law  is  one  of  the  practical  political  features  wliidi 
distinguish  our  general  government  from  the  government  of  a  mere 
confederation.  The  states  which  compose  it  are  the  only  'citizens'  of  a 
confederation  :  for  the  individual  there  is  no  federal  citizensliip ;  and  Uie 
transfer  by  an  individual  of  his  citizenship  from  one  state  to  another 
within  the  confederation  is  as  nmch  a  mere  matter  of  international  eomi^ 
ai  If  the  states  were  not  bound  togetlier  by  any  oommon  law. 

Central  Ch>v6rnment8  of  the  States.  —  The  governments 
of  the  states  depend  for  their  structure  and  powers  entirely-  upon 
written  fundamental  law,  —  upon  documents  which  we  may  call 
popular  charters.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the  models  and 
precedents  furnished  by  the  governments  of  the  thirteen  original 
states  that  the  federal  government  was  constructed^  and  thia  waa 
one  of  the  features  copied :  the  state  govemmentS| 
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tinctly  thau  the  federal  govemment,  rest  upon  fundamental  law 
based  upon  the  explicit  assent  of  the  people  or  their  representa- 
tives. 

A  very  great  uniformity  of  structure  is  observable  among 
the  central  governments  of  the  states  in  all  general  features.  One 
of  the  most  obvious  points  of  resemblance  between  them  is  the 
complete  separation  and  perfect  coordination  of  the  three  great 
departments  of  governmental  action,  —  the  legislative,  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  judicial  j  and  these  are  set  apart  and  organized  under 
the  state  constitutions  with  a  very  much  greater  particularity  than 
characterizes  the  provisions  of  the  federal  coiistitntion. 

The  State  Legislatures:  their  Powers. -^ The  state  con- 
stitutions supplement  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  providing 
for  the  exercise  of  all  powers  not  bestowed  by  the  federal  charter  j 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may  be  said,  in  general  terms, 
to  possess  all  law-making  powers  not  given  to  Congress.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  a  coDiplete  statement  of  the  case.  State  constitu- 
tions contain  strict  limitations  of  power  no  less  than  does  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Some  powers  there  are  which 
are  altogether  withheld:  which  cannot  under  our  system  be 
exercised  by  any  existiug  authority :  which  have  been  granted 
neither  to  Congress  nor  to  the  legislatures  of  the  states.  Such, 
for  example,  are  the  power  to  grant  to  any  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons exclusive  political  privileges  or  immunities,  the  power  to 
bestow  hereditary  privileges  or  honors,  and  the  power  to  abridge 
in  any  way  the  equal  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  property.  These 
may  safely  be-  said,  however,  to  be  powers  which  no  state  legis- 
lature would  in  any  case  dream  of  exercising,  inasmuch  as  they 
would  have  to  he  exercised,  if  exercised  at  all,  in  the  face  of  a 
public  opinion  which  would  certainly  refuse  reflection  to  any 
legislator  who  sliould  nolate  the  principles  of  republican  govern- 
ment so  strenuously  worked  out  in  our  history,  from  Magna  Charta 
down,  and  now  so  warmly  cherished  by  all  classes  of  our  people 
that  no  denial  of  them  could  stand  upon  our  statute  books  a  single 
twelve-raouth.     These  are  at  most  litiutatious  put  upon  reaction. 

,  Limitations  of  Length  of  Session,  etc,  —  There  are  other 
limitations,  however,  of  a  very  different  character  contained  in 
0*^  tlons:  limitations  meant  especially  to  control 
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the  action  of  legislatures  within  the  sphere  of  their  proper  and 
nndoubted  powers,  and  unquestionably  based  upon  a  general  dis* 
trust  of  the  wisdom,  if  not  of  the  honesty^  of  legislators.  Thus 
our  constitutions  very  commouJy  forbid  all  private  or  sijecial 
legislation,  confining  legislatures  to  the  passage  of  general  laws 
applying  uniform  rules  to  all  persons  and  all  cases  alike.  They 
limiti  moreover,  in  very  many  cases,  the  length  and  frequency  of 
legislative  sessions/ providing  that  the  legislature  shall  convene, 
for  instance,  only  once  in  every  period  of  two  years,  and  shall 
continue  its  biennial  session  for  not  more  than  a  certain  number 
of  days,  except  under  special  or  exceptional  conditions,  when 
extra  sessions  may  be  called  by  the  governor  or  regular  sessions 
extended  by  a  special  twothirds  or  three-fifths  vote.  Many  con* 
stitutions  contain^  also,  minute  provisions  concerning  the  conduct 
of  legislation,  forbidding  the  introduction  of  bills  later  than  such 
and  such  a  day  of  a  limited  session,  prescribing  the  general  form 
of  bills,  limiting  their  subject-matter  to  a  single  object  each,  and 
even  commanding  the  manner  of  their  consideration. 

Other  Limitationi.  -*  More  than  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  are  certain  classes  of  legislative  provisions  which  have  been 
removed  beyond  the  cognizance  of  legislatures  by  being  put  into 
the  constitutions  themselves  i  such  as  exemptions  of  certain  classes 
of  property  from  seizure  for  private  debt  (generally  called  **  home- 
stead exemptions'*),  *  prohibition '  provisions,  etc.  The  embodi- 
ment of  such  meaanrea  in  eonstitutiona  is  intended  to  put 
them  beyond  legislative  interference,  —  is  a  limitation  of  the 
same  indirect  sort  as  a  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  usual,  also,  for  our 
state  constitutions  to  limit  the  power  of  legislatures  to  create 
corpomtions,  by  provisions  which  direct  the  passage  of  geneml 
laws  of  incorporation  to  be  applied  in  a  formal  administrative 
manner  by  the  courts,  to  which  applications  for  incorporation 
are  to  l^e  made. 

State  legislatures  not  Sovereign  Bodies.  ^ — It  will  tiim 
be  seen  that  our  state  legislatures  are  not  in  any  sense  'sovereign* 


^  The  period  to  which  ihe  duration  of  legislative  sessions  \a  restricted 
viiririi^  when  inj|)a8ed,  from  forty  days  (Wyoming)  to  ninety  days  (Colorado 
9AV^  'a),  the  moBt  common  period  being  sixty  dnys. 
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bodies*  There  is  n  eerUiiu  serviceable  clearness  of  view  to  be 
had  by  regarding  the  stiite  govenuneiits  as,  in  their  legal  as- 
pect, like  corpomtioiis*  Their  legislatures  are  lato^mdkincf  bodies 
acting  within  the  gifts  of  charters,  and  are  by  these  charters 
in  most  cases  very  strictly  circumscriljed  in  their  action.  It 
is  this  fact  which  gives  so  uni([ue  a  place  of  power  under  our 
system  to  the  courts,  the  authoritative  intrerpretera  of  the  funda- 
mental law  to  which  all  legislation  and  all  executive  action  must 
coufonn. 

Legislative  Orgamzation,  —  In  every  state  the  legislature 
consists  of  two  houses,  a  seniite  and  house  of  representatives,  and 
in  most  of  the  states  the  term  of  senators  is  foar  years,  that  of 
representatives  two  years,  one-half  of  the  8enat.e  being  renewed 
every  two  years  at  the  general  elections.  There  is  no  such  differ- 
ence in  character,  however,  between  the  two  houses  of  the  state 
legislatures  as  exists  between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States.  Connecticut,  as  we  have  seen 
(page  289),  furnished  the  suggestion  upon  which  the  fnimers  of 
the  federal  Constitution  acted  in  deciding  upon  the  basis  and 
character  of  representation  in  the  two  federal  houses ;  for  in  the 
Connecticut  legislature  of  that  time  one  house  represented  the 
towns,  as  the  confederate  units  of  the  state,  while  the  other  reji- 
resented  the  people  directly.  Even  Connecticut  has  now  aban- 
doned this  arrangement^  however,  and  in  almost  all  the  states 
representation  in  both  houses  is  Imsed  directly  upon  population, 
the  only  difference  between  the  senate  and  house  beiug  tliat  the 
senate  consists  of  fewer  members  representiug  larger  districts. 
Often,  for  instance,  each  connty  of  a  state  is  entitled  to  send 
several  representatives  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature, 
while  several  counties  are  combined  to  form  a  single  senatorial 
district 

Reasons  for  Two  Houses  in  Btate  L^glBlatnrei.  —  There 
is,  consequently,  no  such  historical  reason  for  having  two  houses 
in  the  states  as  exists  in  the  case  of  the  federal  government.  The 
object  of  the  federal  arrangement  is  the  representation  of  the 
two  elements  upon  which  the  national  government  rests,  namely, 
the  popular  will  and  a  federal  union  of  states.  The  state  legis- 
latures have  two  houses  simply  for  purp'  «teness  in 
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legislation,  in  order,  that  is,  that  legislation  may  be  filtered 
through  the  debates  of  two  oodrdinate  bodies,  representing 
slightly  differing  constituencies,  though  coming  both  directly 
from  the  people,  and  may  thus  escape  the  taint  of  precipitation 
too  apt  to  attach  to  the  conclusions  of  a  single  all-powerful 
popular  cliamber.  The  double  organization  represents  no  prin- 
ciple, but  only  an  effort  at  pmdenoe. 

The  reason  for  our  having  double  legialtttures  cannott  however, 
be  so  simply  explained,  It  is  compounded  of  boih  deliberate  and  hiatori- 
cal  elements.  Ita  biatorical  grounda  are  suflicietitly  clear:  the  senates 
of  our  states  are  Uneal  descendants  of  the  coiuicils  associated  with  the 
colonial  governora,  though  they  now  represent  a  very  different  principle. 
The  colonial  eooncils  emanated  from  the  executive,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  been  parts  of  the  executive,  while  our  senates  emanate  from  the 
people.  Then»  too»  there  was  the  element  of  deliberate  imitation  of 
English  institutions.  One  hundred  years  ago  England  possessed  the 
only  great  free  government  in  the  world ;  she  was,  moreover,  our  mother 
land,  and  the  statesmen  who  formed  our  constitutions  at  the  revolution 
naturally  adopted  that  English  fashion  of  legislative  organization  which 
has  since  become  the  prevailing  fashion  among  all  liberalized  goveni- 
menla.  Posaiblyt  too,  they  were  influenced  by  more  ancient  example. 
The  two  greatest  nalions  of  antiquity  had  had  double  legialaturea,  and, 
because  such  legislatures  existed  in  ancient  as  well  aa  in  modern  itmet, 
it  was  believed  that  they  were  the  only  natural  kind* 

Hiatorical  FreoGdenta.  —  Greeks,  Romans,  and  English  alike 
bad  at  first,  it  is  true,  only  a  single  law-making  body,  a  senate  represent^ 
Ing  the  elders  or  nobles  of  the  community,  associated  with  the  king,  and, 
becauae  of  the  power  or  rank  of  its  members,  a  guiding  authority  in  the 
state.  In  all  three  nations  special  hij^torical  processes  produced  at  length 
legislatures  representing  the  people  also ;  popular  assemblies  were,  on  one 
plan  or  another,  coordinated  with  the  aristocratic  assembly,  and  pres- 
ently the  plan  of  an  aristocratic  chamber  and  a  popular  chamber  in  close 
aBSOciation  appeared  in  full  development  We  copied  the  English  champ 
bers  when  they  were  in  this  stage  of  real  coiirdinatlon  ;  before  her  legis- 
lature had  sustained  that  great  change,  which  Greece  and  Rome  also  had 
witnessed,  whereby  all  real  power  virtually  came  to  rest  again  with  a 
single  body,  the  popular  assembly. 

Terms  of  Senators  and  Representatives.  —  Among  the  older 
states  of  the  union  there  is  a  more  noticeable  variety  of  law  is  to  the 
iermi  of  senators  and  representatives  than  is  to  be  foimd  in  most  of 
the  consUtutious  of  the  newer  states,  In  Massachxisetta.  for  bisUno«^ 
the  term  of  both  senators  and  representatives  Is  a  six^^  ye«r  ovUj* 
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In  New  Jersey  Aen&toro  are  elected  for  three  years,  one-third  of  tlie  BenAte 
being  renewed  every  year  at  the  election  for  represenuttves,  whose  term 
in  New  Jersey  is  but  one  yean  A  few  of  the  state^^  howi^ver,  both  new 
and  ohl,  limit,  the  term  of  senators  to  two  years,  the  aflnal  tenii  of  repre- 
Bentatives ;  while  in  Louiaiana  representatives  are  given  the  temt  ufitmllj 
an%ned  to  senator,  namely,  four  yearis. 

Names  of  the  Housei,  —  There  ia  some  variety  among  the 
states  as  regards  the  name  by  which  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  is 
known.  In  New  York  the  iwpnlar  house  is  called  '*  the  Assembly  "  ;  in 
Virginia,  the  '*  House  of  Delegates*';  in  New  Jersey,  the  **  General 
Assembly,^*  —  a  name  usually  given  in  most  of  the  states  to  the  two 
bottiea  taken  together. 

The  QuaMcations  required  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives vary  widely  in  the  different  states,  but  not  in  any  essen- 
tial point  of  principle.  It  is  universally  required,  for  example, 
that  members  of  the  legislature  shall  be  citizens;  it  is  very 
generally  required  that  they  shall  be  residents  of  the  states, 
sometimes  that  they  shall  be  residents  of  the  districts  for 
which  they  are  elected;  and  it  is  in  almost  all  cases  required 
that  a  raeiuber  of  the  legislature  shall  have  reached  a  certain 
age.  Variety  appears  in  these  provisions  only  in  respect  of 
details,  as  to  the  length  of  time  citizenship  or  residence  shall 
have  been  acquired  before  election,  the  particular  ago  necessary, 
etc*  The  age  required  varies  in  the  case  of  senators  from 
twenty-one  to  thirty  years,  in  the  case  of  representatives  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-five. 

Legislative  Procedure. — The  same  general  rules  of 
organization  and  procedure  are  observed  in  the  constitntion 
and  business  both  of  Congress  and  of  the  state  legislatures. 
The  more  numerous  branch  is  in  all  cases  presided  over  by 
an  officer  of  its  own  election  who  is  called  the  'Speaker';  and 
the  senate  sits  under  the  presidency,  generally,  of  a  Lientenanl- 
Governor^  who  occupies  much  the  same  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  that  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
occupies  in  the  national  government.  He  is  contingent  substi- 
tute for  the  governor*  In  twenty-seven  of  the  states  it  is  re- 
quired that  the  votes  of  a  majority,  not  of  a  quorum  merely,,  but 
of  the  full  nunil)er  of  members  elected  to  each  house,  shall  be 
neeessarj'  for  the  passage  of  **  *    ' 
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Standing  Comiaittees.  —  The  houses  of  the  state  legi* 
latures,  too,  being  separated  from  the  executive  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  entirely  depHved  of  its  guidance,  depend  upon  stand- 
ing committees  for  tlie  preliminary  examination,  digestion,  and 
preparation  of  their  business,  and  allow  to  these  committees 
an  almost  tmquestioned  command  of  the  time  and  the  couclu* 
sions  of  the  legislature.  The  state  legislatures  of  the  early 
time  served  as  models  for  Congress.  They  and  the  legislatures 
of  the  later  states,  made  like  them,  have  retained  substantially 
their  first  plan  of  organization,  following  the  rules  of  parlia- 
mentary pnictice  universally  observed  among  English-speaking 
peoples ;  and  they  and  Congi-ess  alike  have  had  in  the  main 
the  same  development.  As  they  have  grown  larger  they  have 
grown  more  dependent  upon  their  advisory  parts,  their  eom- 
mittees* 


In  several  states  the  conBtitutions  themselves  command  tlie  refer- 
ence of  all  hills  in  committees  and  forbid  the  paasage  of  any  measuie 
which  has  not  been  referred  and  reported  upou. 

The  Suffrage.  —  The  suffrage  is  in  all  the  states  given 
by  constitutional  provision  to  male  citizens  twenty-one  years 
of  age ;  but  it  does  not  in  all  the  states  stop  there.  Several  of 
the  states  extend  the  privilege  of  voting  also  to  every  male  resi- 
dent of  foreign  birth  who  is  twentynDne  years  of  age  and  has 
declared  his  intention  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen;  and 
several  of  the  states  grant  it  to  every  male  citizen  or  *  inhabi- 
tant* of  voting  age.  The  laws  of  almost  all  the  states  require 
residence  in  the  state  for  a  certain  length  of  time  previous  to 
the  election  in  which  the  privilege  is  sought  to  be  exercised 
(the  period  varies  all  the  way  from  three  months  to  two  years 
and  ft  half),  as  a  condition  precedent  to  voting;  moat  require 
a  certain  length  of  residence  in  the  county  also  where  the 
privilege  is  to  be  exercised;  some  a  certain  length  of  residence 
in  the  voting  precinct.  Many  states  require  all  voters  to  have 
paid  certain  taxes ;  in  Delaware  they  are  required  to  have  paid 
a  fixed  registration  fee ;  but  no  state  except  Rhode  Island  aad 
South  Carolina  has  a  property  qualification  properly  so-called. 
Tn   South  Carolina  it  is  required  that  each  voter  shall  lie  able 
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to  read  and  write,  or^  if  illiterate^  shall  own  property  valued  at 
tliree  hundred  dollars. 

In  ^veral  of  r.lie  Htatee  the  suffrage  b  c^nilDed  u?  those  who  can  read  the 
constitutiotx  or  the  laws  of  the  state.  It  is  common,  of  course,  throughout 
the  country  t-o  excludti  erimmals,  iiLsane  persuius,  and  idiots ;  and  in  sev- 
eral ittiitHjs  the  privilege  it*  withliekl  from  tliot*e  who  bet  on  elections.  In 
Florida  h**ttingoii  an  election  not  only  excludes  froin  thu  election  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  offence  is  committed,  but  is  punished,  upon  con* 
Yictionf  by  entire  and  permanent  disfranchisement. 

Women  are  accorded  the  privilege  of  voting  in  sehool  elections 
in  a  nnmber  of  states,  and  in  a  still  larger  numl>er  they  are  made 
eligible  to  be  elected  to  school  l>oards.  Several  states  have  extended 
the  francliise  to  them  in  mmiicipal  elections  ;  and,  although  the  con- 
stitutions of  most  of  the  states  declare  the  suffrage  to  Am  restricted 
to  males,  eleven  have  conferred  it  upon  women  in  all  elections,^ 

The  l>allot,  or  voting  paper,  is  throughout  all  the  states  the  in- 
Btmment  of  voting^  and  they  have  adopted  the  so-called  Australian 
imllot  system,  by  which  voters  are  secured  a  complete  privacy 
in  the  preparation  of  the  voting  papers  and  in  the  casting  of  their 
votes  whun  prepared. 

The  State  Courts.  —  A  very  great  variety  exists  among 
the  laws  of  the  several  states  regarding  the  constitution, 
functions,  and  relative  9ulx>rdiuatiou  of  the  courts.  A  general 
sketch  of  the  state  courts  must,  therefore,  be  made  in  very 
broad  outline.  Perhaps  in  this  department  of  state  law,  as  in 
others,  there  may  be  said  to  be,  despite  a  l>ewildering  variety 
of  detail,  sufficient  unity  of  general  feature  to  warrant  a  gener- 
aliied  description,  and  to  render  unnecessary  the  unsatisfactory 
expedient  of  choosing  the  institutions  of  a  single  state  as  in  some 
broad  sense  typical,  and  describing  them  alone. 

The  courts  of  our  states  are  in  no  sense  organs  of  federal  justice, 
as  the  courts  of  the  German  states  are.  They  have  an  entirely 
independent  standing  and  organization  and  an  entirely  indepen- 
dent jurisdiction.  Their  constitution  and  procedtire  are  in  no 
way  affected  by  federal  law,  —  except  of  course  by  way  of  lim- 
itation;—  their  sphere  is  a  sphere  apart.     The  series  of  courts 

'  These  states  are  Arizona,  California,  ColonuiOt  Idalio,  KuuHas,  Montaoft* 
Nevada,  Orcjicon,  Utah,  Washin.£;ton  and  Wyoming.  lliinoi.*s  hti«  conferred 
upon  women  the  auflrage  in  presidential  elections  a»d  ssome  local  elections. 
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in  each  state,  therefore,  is  complete.  Every  state  has  its  supreme 
court,  as  well  as  its  inferior  tribunals,  and  appeals  lie  from  the 
state  courts  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  only  in  cases  in- 
volving federal  law  or  in  cases  where  the  character  of  the  parties 
to  the  suit  does  not  give  any  state  court  complete  jurisdictioiL 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  our  state 
courts  is  what  I  may  call  their  local  cUtcLckmenL  In  most  cases 
the  judges  are  not  appointed  by  any  central  authority  but  are 
elected  by  the  voters  of  the  district  or  circuit  in  which  they 
hold  court  J  they,  like  members  of  legislatures,  may  be  said  to 
have  *  constituents,'  Their  responsibility  is  thus  cliiefly  a 
responsibility  to  the  electors,  a  popidar  rather  than  an  official 
responsibility.  T!ie  courts  are  held  togeth#r  in  a  common 
system  and  to  a  common  duty  only  by  law^  therefore,  and  not 
by  discipline  or  official  subordination  to  superior  judicial  authori- 
ties. The  courts  may  be  said  to  be  local  rather  than  central 
organs ;  they  are  integrated  only  in  opinion^  —  only  by  the 
course  of  appeali  the  appellate  authority  of  the  higher  over  th# 
lower  courts  in  points  of  law. 

This  localization  of  the  organs  of  government,  in  their  origin  as 
well  as  in  their  functions,  is  a  general  characteristic  of  American 
political  organization, — ^a  characteristic  which  appears  most  con- 
spicuously in  the  arrangements  of  local  government,  which  is  not 
so  much  organized  as  left  to  organize  itself  under  general  st-atutes, 
for  whose  enforcement  no  central  administrative  machinery  is 
provided. 

Common  Law  Courts.  —  There  are,  usually,  four  grades 
of  jurisdiction  in  the  judicial  systems  of  the  states,  with  four 
grades  of  courts  corresponding.  There  are  generally  (1)  Justices 
ofthePecbce^  who  have  jurisdiction  over  all  petty  police  offenods 
and  over  civil  suits  for  trifling  sums;  who  conduct  preliminary 
hearings  in  cases  of  grave  criminal  offence,  committing  the 
accused,  when  there  is  prima  facie  proof  of  guilt,  for  trial  by  a 
higher  court ;  and  who  are,  in  general  terms,  conservators  of  the 
peace.  They  act  separately  and  have  quite  lost  the  high 
judicial  estate  which  still  belongs  to  the  English  Justices,  from 
^1  -  *>iey  t^ite  their  name.  Their  decisions  are  in  almost  all 
ct  to  appeals  to  higher  courts. 
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Majorca  courts  in  the  towns  aJre  generally  tbe  same  in  rank  and 
Qiisdiction,  so  far  as  criminal  cases  are  conc«rtied|  a»  tfie  courts  of  Jq9- 
\  of  the  Peace. 

(2)  Coiintj  or  Municipal  Courts,  which  bear  appeals 
From  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  from  Mayor's  courts,  and  whose 
own  original  jurisdiction  is  one  step  higher  than  that  of  the 
Justices,  inchiding  civil  cases  involving  considerable  aums,  and 
criminal  cases  generally  not  of  the  gravest  character. 

Often^  however,  courts  of  this  grade,  egpecially  the  municipal 
courts  of  the  larger  towna^  are  given  a  much  higher  juriadiction  and  are 
coordinated  in  some  respects  with  courts  of  the  next  higher  grade,  the 
Superior  Courts.  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Kentucky  the  county 
courts  retain  the  English  uame  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

(3)  Snperior  Oourtii,  which  hear  appeals  from  the  county 
and  municipal  courts,  and  generally  from  all  inferior  courts,  and 
which  are  themselves  courts  of  high  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
most  general  character  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases.  They 
may  be  said  to  be  the  general  courts  wliich  give  to  the  courts  of 
lower  grade  their  name  of  *  inferior*'  County  and  municipal 
courts,  as  their  names  imply,  sit  only  for  certain  small  districts  j 
but  the  districts  over  which  superior  courts  have  jurisdiction 
usually  cover  a  wide  area,  necessitating  the  sitting  of  each  such 
court  in  several  places  in  succession.  In  other  words,  superior 
courts  are  generally  circuit  courts,  and  in  many  states  bear  that 

I  name. 
*  Circuit  courts '  is,  indeed,  the  moat  generally  used  name  for 
courts  of  this  grade,  that  is,  for  tbe  principal  courts  of  the  statue  ;  though 
in  almost  as  many  states  tliey  art*  called  *  district  courts/    In  most  of  the 
states  these  courts  have  Especial  judges  of  their  own ;  but  in  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  they  are  held  by  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  on 
circuit. 
In  some  states  civil  is  separated  from  criminal  jiu-isdiction  in  tlits 
grade,  and  distinct  courts  are  created  for  each.     Thus  in  Texas  there  are 
District  courts  for  civil  causes,  District  Criminal  courts  for  criminal  cases. 
In  Pennsylvania  courts  of  Quarter  Sesaiona  are  the  courts  of  general  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction,  as  in  England,  civil  causes  going  to  the  courts  of  Comtnon 
^Fleas*    Delaware  has  criminal  courts  called  courts  of  Gaol  Delivery. 
"  (4)  SEpreme  Conrta,  which  in  most  of  the  sUtes  have  no 

original  jurisdiction  at  all,  but  only  appellate  jurisdiction, ' 
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appeals  in  all  tbisses  of  cases  (except  such  as  involve  only  trifling 
offences  or  small  siima  of  money)  from  the  superior  courts  and 
from  various  inferior  eoiirts. 

(5)  In  seTeral  Btates  there  are  nupremeH  coarfcs  mhove  the  *gu* 
preme/  Tims  in  New  York  there  is  a  Supreme  Coort,  which  ha.%  itfl'Appe!^ 
late  DivisiuD  ;  the  Appellate  Division  has  foar  several  parts  or  sections 
which  sit  and  hear  apt^eals  in  the  four  judicial  districts  Into  which  the  stale 
is  divided  ;  and  over  all  there  is  a  Court  of  Appeals,  a  court  of  general 
revision.  In  New  Jer^y  there  is  a  supreme  court  above  the  circuit,  which 
is  itself  of  high  appellate  jun8<.liction,  and  a  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals 
above  the  suprenie ;  in  Louisiana  the  order  is  reversed  aiid  there  is  a 
supreme  court  above  a  cnuxt  of  appeals ;  iu  Illinois  a  supreme  court  above 
certain  district  *'  rtppelhiie  courts** ;  and  in  Kentucky  a  somewhat  similar 
arraDgemiiDt  prevailed  until  the  Constitutional  revision  of  189L  In  Texas 
there  are  two  coCniinate  supreme  court* :  one,  called  the  supreme,  for  tbe 
bearing  of  civil  cases  only,  the  other,  called  the  court  of  appeals,  for  the 
hearing  of  ciimiual  cases  and  of  civil  cases  brought  up  from  the  county 
courts. 

The  name  *couil  of  appeals  *  Is  found  also  in  California,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia^ and  West  Virginia. 

In  five  of  the  original  states  (Kew  Hampshire,  Masaachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Tork,  Kew  Jersey),  and  in  Maine,  the  supreme 
oomta  have,  anomalously  enou^,  wriffinal  aa  well  as  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion In  all  cases ;  but  in  the  newer  states  ancfa  an  arrangement  is  never 
found.  In  the  case  of  New  York,  however,  it  is  hardly  accurate  to  say 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  original  jurisdietion,  but  rather  that  ita  judges 
have,  acting  separately,  and  subject  to  the  oveia^t  of  the  several  sections 
of  the  '  Appellate  Division.* 

In  sevetaJ  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  ooontry  there  are  complete 
■eta  of  oonrta,  reprodudog  the  sta  te  judkiaiy  in  smalL  Thus  in  Bal  timot^, 
forenniplB,  tb«ra  are  city  ooitrts  from  ths  lowsil  gndo  up  to  a  *  Suprvma 
Eench  of  Baltimore  City/ 


4 
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Omii  Hi  !!■%.  —  '  Equity  *  is  defined^  under  the  I 
\  of  Bo^and  md  the  rnited  Stales*  as  ^^that  portion  of 
remedial  justiee  which  is  exclosirtly  admimstered  by  a  court  cl 
equity,  as  eoiitiadistingiushed  from  thai  portico  of  remedial  jus- 
tiee which  is  ezclusirely  adminisleTed  by  a  eo«irf  of  eomnaon  law '' 
(Sloiry).  In  other  wurds,  it  U  that  portion  of  remedial  justiAe 
iriddi  waa  admiuuteied  in  Bnglaod  by  the  Ch^neeUon^  who  were 
«th4^  keeper?  of  the  kin^s  eoBeettoee,'  and  bom  whose  eoiut^  as  if 
•^>  of  justieii^  there  Usued  writs  from  time  td 
ur  ^  ,ir-.ij  of  WTOGge  for  which  the  oommoa  Imw  madt 
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no  adequate  provision  (page  185).     The  early  Clmncellors  were 

■  ecclesiastics  imbued  with  Roman  law  as  it  had  come  down  through 

the  medium  of  the  canon  law,  and  both  in  their  hands  and  in 

those  of  their  lay  successors  of  later  times,  who  were  the  heirs  of 

I  their  principles  and  prerogatives,  efjuity  law  and  procedure  bt^came 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  law  and  procedure  of  the  common 
law  courts. 
Fusion  of  Law  and  Equity.  —  As  time  \ms  gone  on  equity 
and  law  have  been  largely  fused,  even  in  England,  just  as  the  j«*r 
gentium  and  the  jits  civile  became  merged  in  the  development 
fii  the  Roman  law ;  and  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union  the 
same  courts  exercise  both  equitable  and  common  law  jurisdic- 
tion. In  several  states  the  whole  procedure  even,  in  both  juris- 
dictions has  been  made  practically  identical,  and  law  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  equity.  Generally,  however,  the  dis- 
tinctive procedure  at  least  has  been  preserved,  and  only  courts 
»of  the  superior  and  supreme  grades  have  Ijeen  given  equitalile 
junBdiction, — jnrisdiction,  that  is,  over  cases  in  which  the 
remedy  is  equitable.     In  Alabama,  Delaware,  Michigan,  Missis- 

Isippi,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  and  Vermont  there  are  still 
special  chancery  courts. 
Equity  processes  of  trial  differ  from  common  law  processes, 
outwardly,  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  testimony  is  written  instead 
of  oral,  and  that  decisions  of  fact  as  well  as  of  law  rest  with  the 
Judge  instead  of  with  a  jury.  For  its  special  aubject-matter  equity 
jurisdiction  generally  embraces  such  matters  as  trusts,  mistakes, 
fraudsj  eta,  —  matters  hardly  tangible  by  ordinary  remedies. 

Probate  Courts.  —  In  most  of  the  states  there  are  special 
probate  courts,  —  special  courts,  that  is,  charged  with  jurisdintion 
over  the  proof  of  wills,  the  administration  of  estates,  the  appoirtt 
nient  of  guardians,  administrators,  €ftc,  the  care  of  the  »r«tt4iU9fi  of 
wards,  and,  in  general,  of  the  proper  disposition  of  the  projierty  of 
persons  deceased.  In  iome  of  the  states,  however,  these  f iinctifmn 
are  left  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  law. 


In  Etml^a^  tids  piobsle  ixoMkxkm  win,  f  i 
recent  dale,  a  pntrofulive  of  ttm  soeMsnUr 
oar  flUASA  tlie  piobsts  €imam  rsftrin  th«*  tmmm 
dsed  ihis  htnetioti  In  tlw  ^Hmem  ti  tUm 
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Qilled  th«  court  of  tlie  *  OrdiiiMy*'  in  New  York  the  » Sarro^te^e '  eoufl 
In  New  Jeiaey,  wSth  a  reminlacence  of  the  same  origin,  it  ia  called  the 
*  Prerogi^Te  *  court.  In  seTenl  states,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  known, 
hf  TiitQie  of  one  side  of  its  function,  as  the  *  Orphan^s  *  court* 

Jwig9$, — The  judges  of  most  of  the  state  courts  ar« 
elected,  generally  by  the  people,  in  a  few  caaes  by  the  legislature ; 
bat  in  several  states  they  are  nominated  by  the  goTernor  and  ap- 
pointed by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In 
New  Hampshire  they  are  appointed  by  the  governor  by  and  with 
^e  advice  and  consent  of  the  CouneiL 

Supreme  court  jadgeji  are  usually  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
auiie  at  large ;  circuit,  diBtrict^  county^  municipal,  and  other  judges  by  the 
aleetotB  of  the  areas  in  which  they  serve. 

The  terms  of  judges  range  all  the  way  from  two  years  to  a  tenure 
during  good  behavior.  The  constitutions  of  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  states  permit  the  removal  of  judges  by  the  legislature,  or  by  the  gov- 
ernor at  the  request  of  the  legistature.  In  Florida,  Massachusetts,  and 
Bhode  Island  all  judges  of  the  higher  courts  hold  during  good  behavior ; 
in  New  Hampshire  until  seventy  years  of  age.  The  length  of  the  term 
varies  with  the  grade  of  the  courts  the  tendency  being  to  give  longer  terms 
to  the  judges  of  the  higher  courts. 

The  qualificationa  required  of  judges  by  state  law  are  not 
stringent  Only  fourteen  of  the  states  require  by  law  any 
identifi cation  of  their  judges  with  the  legal  profession;  and 
only  ten  require  *  learning  in  the  law  *  j  though  custom  and  public 
opinion  invariably  confine  the  choice  of  judges  to  professional 
lawyers.  Generally  a  certain  age  is  required  of  judges  (var^^ing, 
where  there  is  such  a  requirement,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
eight  years),  besides,  in  most  cases  citizenship  and  residence  in 
the  state  or  circuit.  As  a  rule  single  judges  hold  all  the  courts 
except  the  highest.  Supreme  courts  have  a  more  or  less  nu- 
merous  '  Ijench/ 

The  ministerial  officers  of  the  state  courts,  the  sheriffs,  are 
generally  not  appointed  by  the  judges  or  responsible  to  them,  but 
elected  by  the  people  and  answerable  to  'constituents,' just  as  the 
judges  themselves  are.  Even  the  clerks  of  the  courts  are  often 
elected. 

The  position  of  sheriff  thus  differs  very  materially  from  tht 
position  of  a  United  Suttes  marshal  (sec,  1317),  the  sherifTs  counterpart 
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■  m  the  federal  judicial  system.    Tlie  tnaTshal  is  appointed  by  tlie  Presi- 

H  dent  of  the  United  States,  and  is  responsible  to  a  central  authority,  ia 

H  part  of  a  cenLndized  organ ia^tion  of  justice.     The  sheriff,  on  the  cou- 

H  trary,  is  the  organ  of  an  extremely  decentralized,  an  almost  disiniegratedi 

H  organisation  of  jiiiitice.     The   bailiffiif  the  aheriS's  deputies,  are  usually 

H  the  appointees  of  the  sherlS. 

H  The  State  Execitivei.  — The  Executives  of  the  states  are 

the  least  distinct  parts  of  state  organization,  the  least  susceptible 
of  being  adequately  pictured  in  outline,  or  indeed  in  any  broad 
and  general  way.  Under  our  system  of  state  law  the  executive 
officers  of  a  state  government  are  neither  the  servants  of  the  legis- 
lature, as  in  Switzerland,  nor  the  responsible  guides  of  the  legis- 
lature, as  in  England,  nor  the  real  controlling  authority  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  as  under  our  own  federal  system.  The 
Executive  of  a  state  has  an  important  representative  place,  as  a 
type  of  the  atate^s  legal  unity ;  it  has  a  weighty  function  of  super- 
intendence, is  the  fountain  of  information,  the  centre  and  soui^e 
of  advice,  the  highest  organ  of  administration  to  the  general  eye ; 
bufc  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  place  or  function  of  guiding 
power.  Executive  power  is  diffused  by  our  law  throughout  the 
local  organs  of  government  j  only  a  certain  formal  superintendence 
remains  with  the  authorities  at  the  state  capitals. 

Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  the  governor's  veto  power, — 
that  contains  real  energy,  -^  but  only  to  executive  functions  proper  j  these 
are  localized,  not  eentrali^edf  after  the  extremest  pattern. 

Not  all  of  the  states  have  the  same  central  executive 
officers.  All  have  governors ;  a  majority  of  them  have  lieutenant- 
governors  ;  all  have  secretaries  of  state ;  all  have  treasurers  j 
almost  all  have  attorney s*general ;  and  a  majority,  superintend- 
ents of  education.  Many  have  also  auditors:  eleven  have  comp- 
trollers, and  fifteen  boards  of  education  ;  four  (Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Nortb  Carolina)  associate  councils 
with  their  governors. 

For  the  rest,  there  are  a  great  many  minor  officers  of  various 
functions  in  the  different  states ;  superintendents  of  prisons,  for  instance, 
registrars  of  land  offices,  superintendents  of  lahor^  bureaux  of  agriculture, 
com  mission  em  of  mines,  commissioners  of  immigration,  etc.     There  ii 
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no  uniformity  between  the  administrations  of  the  states  m  regftnls  Oie^ 
special  offices ;  different  states  undertake  different  functions,  new  ur  old^ 
and  create  new»  or  revive  oM,  offlces  accordingly. 

The  governor's  term  of  office  is  in  almost  all  of  the  states 
either  two  or  four  yeai's,  although  Massachusetts  gives  her  gov- 
ernor a  term  of  but  a  single  year,  while  New  Jersey  elects  hers 
for  three.  The  lieutenant-governor,  where  such  an  officer  is 
elected,  has  the  same  term  as  the  governor,  and  is  generally 
required  to  have  the  same  qualifications. 

These  qualificcUiom  consist,  almost  always,  of  citizenship  of  ' 
from  two  to  twenty  years'  standing,  residence  within  the  state  of  | 
from  one  to  ten  years,  and  age  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
years*     In  Maine  it  is  required  that  the.  governor  shall  be  a 
native-bom  citizen. 

The  terms  of  the  other  principal  state  ofiBcers  are  lisnally 
the  same  as  the  term  of  the  governor,  though  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  give  to  treasurers,  secretaries  of  state,  attorneys-general,  and 
auditors  a  longer  tenure*  The  qualifications  required  of  the  dif« 
ferent  officers  are  of  the  most  various  nature. 

The  const! tutlons  of  many  of  the  states  stiil  exhibit  the  jealouiy 
of  long  terms  of  office  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  extreme  demo- 
cratic feeling  generated  in  the  colonies  by  the  constant  friction  between 
the  representatives  of  the  people  and  officials  who  owed  their  offices,  not 
to  election,  but  to  royal  appointment.  Seven  states  limit  official  tenure 
to  a  maximum  period  of  seven  years ;  Texas  makes  two  years  the  maxi- 
mum ;  and  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  Maryland  give  express  coustitn- 
tional  sanction  to  rotation  in  oJ?lce. 

Many  states  effect  such  a  limitation  with  reference  to  the  tenure 
of  the  govemor^s  office  by  provisions  setting  bounds  to  the  reSli^billiy 
of  the  governor.  Thus  some  exclude  their  governors  from  successive 
terms ;  otbets  allow  only  a  single  term  to  any  one  man  within  a  specific 
period  of,  say,  eight  yearn ;  while  still  others  withhold  re^ligibiUty 
together. 

CoEtrast  between  State  and  Federal  Ezecutives. — Thel 

federal  executive  was,  as  we  have  seen  (page  289),  tionstituted  m  i 
quite  close  accordance  with  the  models  of  previous  state  organiza- 
tion; but  the  imitation  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  gone  fiirtlicr 
than  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  that  the  United  States  shouhl  | 
have  a  single  governmental  head,  a  president,  because  the 
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had  tried  and  appro ved  a  single  presidency.  For  the  rest,  the 
president  was  given  the  chara^^ter,  as  regards  his  relations  with 
the  other  officials  of  the  federal  systeiu,  rather  of  an  Kii^;lish  sov- 
ereign than  of  a  state  governor.  Certainly  the  contrast  between 
the  official  plat^e  and  power  of  the  president  and  the  place  and 
power  of  the  state  governors  of  the  present  day  is  a  very  sharp 
and  far-reaching  contrast  indeed.  The  president  of  the  United 
States  is  the  only  executive  officer  of  the  federal  government  who 
is  elected ;  all  other  federal  officials  are  appointed  hy  him,  and 
are  responsible  to  him.  Even  the,  chief  of  thera  bear  to  him,  in 
theory  at  least,  only  the  relation  of  advisers ;  though  in  fact,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  they  are  in  effect  his  colleagues.  Of  state 
officials  associated  with  the  governor  it  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  said  that  both  in  law  and  in  fact  they  are  colleagues  of  the 
governor,  in  no  sense  Ins  agents,  or  even  his  subordinates,  except 
in  formal  rank  and  precedence.  They,  like  himself,  are  elected 
by  the  people;  he  is  in  no  way  concerned  in  their  choice.  Nor 
do  they  serve  him  after  election.  They  are  not  given  him 
as  advisers;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  coordinated  with  him. 
North  Carolina,  indeed,  ea.lla  her  chief  officers  of  state  a  'cabi- 
net';  but  they  are  not  de|>endent  upon  each  other  even  in  counsel, 
and  they  are  quite  as  independent  of  the  governor  as  Congress  is 
of  the  president.  The  only  means  of  removal  to  which  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  states  are  subject  is,  ordinarily,  impedchmentf 
to  which  the  governor  also  is  equally  exposed.  Both  they  and 
he  may  be  charged  with  official  crimes  and  misdemeanors  by  the 
hoase  of  representatives,  and  tried,  convicted,  and  removed  by 
the  senate  of  the  state.  Their  only  other  responsibility  is  to  the 
courts  of  law,  to  which,  like  other  citizens,  they  are  answerable, 
for  actual  breachea  of  law.  Governor,  treasurer,  secretary  of 
state,  attorney-general,  ^al!  state  officers  alike,  serve,  not  other 
otiicerB,  but  the  people,  who  elected  them ;  uijon  the  people  they 
are  dependent,  not  upon  each  other  ;  they  conatit^ite  no  hierarchy, 
but  stand  upon  a  perfect  equality. 

Ill  the  states  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Texas  the  secretariea  of  state  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  senate  ;  in  several  stales  the  attorney-general  also  In 
apptJintetl ;  nor  is  it  aixcomnion  for  the  state  supt^rintendeut  of  education 
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to  be  an  appointee  of  the  governor  ;  and  these  facts  offer  apparent  contrar 
diction  to  the  statement  that  the  several  constituent  parts  of  the  state  ex- 
ecutives stand  always  apart  in  complete  indt'i^Mvdenc^^  ami  coordination, 
—  especially  when  it  is  addetl  that  in  one  or  two  stattiS  officen*  sc>  impor- 
tant as  the  (*(!eretary  of  state  and  the  attorney-general  hold  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  governor.  Several  of  the  states  empower  their  governors 
to  auspend  or  remove  subordinate  officers  against  whom  charges  are  prtv 
f erred,  and  to  institute  criminal  proceedings  against  them  in  the  courts. 
Maiyland  authorizes  the  siunmary  removal  of  sundry  minor  officials  by 
the  governor,  and  Michigan  and  New  York  even  the  flUKpea*rion  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state  or  the  treasurer,  in  case  of  corruption  or  gross  misconduct, 
until  the  legLslMure  can  act ;  and  in  Delaware  the  governor  can  remove 
any  public  officer  **  convicted  of  misbehaving  while  in  office^  or  of  any  in- 
famous crime."  But  the^e  cases  constitute  in  fact  no  real  exceptionBr 
for  the  duticjs  of  «uch  officers,  after  their  appointment,  are  prescribed  by 
constitutional  prt*v1«ion  or  by  statute,  not  by  the  governor ;  and  the 
governor  may  remove  them,  not  at  his  whim,  or  for  mere  administra- 
tive reasons,  but  for  just  caui^e  only,  and  as  if  he  actecl  iu«  an  officer  of 
justice.  In  brief,  even  when  appointed  by  him,  they  do  not  depend  upon 
him. 


Eeal  Cbaraoter  of  a  State  'Ezeciiti?e/  —  The  goTemor 

therefore,  is  nut  the  *  Executive' ;  he  is  but  a  single  pieoe  of  the 
executive*  There  are  other  pieces  coordinated  with  him  over 
which  he  has  no  direct  official  control,  and  which  are  of  1^8 
dignity  than  he  only  because  they  have  no  power  to  control 
legislation  J  as  he  may  do  by  the  exercise  of  his  veto,  aad  because 
his  position  is  more  representative!  perhaps,  of  the  state  govern- 
ment as  a  whole,  of  the  people  of  the  state  as  a  unit.  Indeed  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  governor  and  other  principal  officers 
of  a  state  government  can  even  when  taken  together  be  correctly 
described  as  Hhe  executive,'  since  the  actual  execution  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  laws  does  not  rest  with  them  but  with  the 
local  ofEcers  chosen  by  the  towns  and  counties  and  bound  to 
the  central  authorities  of  the  state  by  no  real  bonds  of  responsi- 
bility whatever.  Throughout  all  the  states  there  is  a  significant 
distinction,  a  real  separation,  between  *  state '  and  '  local  *  officials  \ 
local  officials  are  not  regarded,  that  is,  as  state  officers,  but  as 
officers  of  their  districts  only,  responsible  to  eonstituentSt  not  to 
central  authorities,  Throughout  the  country  the  sherilTs  and 
other  county  officers,  the  county  treasurers,  clerks,  aurv&yars, 
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eominissioners,  etc.,  and  the  town  and  eity  officials  also,  as  well 
as  the  judges  of  the  courts  and  tht;  solicitors  or  distriet  attorneys 
who  represent  the  public  authority  before  the  courts,  are,  almost 
without  exception,  chosen  by  the  voters  of  limited  areas,  and  are 
regarded,  for  the  most  part,  as  serving,  not  the  state,  but  theii 
pari  of  the  stale.  Minor  *  state  *  officers  there  are,  —  minor  officers, 
that  is,  who  oiiiiisterial]y  serve  the  central  offices,  —  and  these 
are  often  apiK>inted  by  the  governor;  but  it  is  exceptional  for  the 
governor  to  control  tlie  local  authorities  by  whom  the  laws  are  in 
fact  put  into  victual  operation.     The  president  of  the  United  States 

\  is  the  veritable  ckief  and  master  of  the  official  forces  of  the  fed 
eral  government ;  he  appoints  and  in  most  eases  can  remove  all 
federal  raarshalsj  district  attorneys,  revenue  officers,  post-office 
officials.  But  the  governor  of  a  state  occupies  no  such  position ; 
Dor  does  any  high  '  state '  official ;  the  central  offices  of  a  state 

k  constitute  a  system  of  supervision  and  report  often,  but  seldom 
a  system  of  control. 

In  Micbigan,  it  ii  trae,  all  officiak  not  legriBlative  or  judicial  may 
be  removed  l>y  the  governor  for  just  legal  cause  ;  in  New  Yorlf^  too, 
Bheriffs,  coroners,  district  attorneys,  and  couuty  clerits  are  reniovable  by 
tbe  same  aLirbority,  and  in  Wisconsin  sheriffs,  coroners,  district  attorneys, 
and  registrars  of  deeds  ;  but  sucb  provisions  are  exceptional,  and  are  nol 
accompanied  by  a  s3rBtem  of  continuoua  central  control.  Government 
remains  disjointed^  —  still  Ilea  in  aepftrated  parts. 


I  Belations  of  the  Local  to  the  Central  Or^anji  of  OoTeni- 

ment  m  the  States.  —  It  is  characiteristic  of  onr  state  organization, 
tlierefore,  that  the  counties,  townships,  and  cities  into  which  the 
states  are  divided  for  purposes  of  local  government  do  not  serve 
a^  organs  of  the  states  exactly,  but  rather  as  independent  organ- 
isms, constituted  what  they  are  by  state  law,  indeed,  but,  after 
being  set  up,  left  to  themselves  almost  as  entirely  as  if  they  were 
self-constituted.  They  elect  their  ovm  officers,  and,  except  for 
the  occasional  mandates  of  the  courts,  go  their  own  paces  in  en- 
forcing the  general  laws  of  the  state* 


Our  loc^  areas  are  not  governed.  In  brief ;  they  act  for  themselves. 
Self-government  implies,  when  used  In  its  strict  historical  meaning,  that 
the  officers  of  local  adminii$tratian  are  officers  of  the  ^tote,  of  the  central 
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authority^  whatever  may  be  the  machinery  of  their  appointmejit,  and  that 
their  responaibility  i&  ceDtral,  instead  of  to  their  neighbors  merely.  The 
only  sense  in  which  the  Local  unitA  of  our  state  organizationfi  are  governed 
at  all  is  this,  tliat  they  act  under  general  laws  which  are  made,  not  by 
themaelves,  but  by  the  centra!  legifilaturea  of  the  states.  These  laws  are 
not  eatecuted  by  the  central  executive  authoritieSi  or  under  their  control, 
but  only  bj  local  autliorities  acting  in  semi-independence.  They  are«  80 
to  say,  left  to  run  themselves. 

The  Governor, — The  uaoal  duties  of  a  state  governor 
may  be   conveniently   sumiued   up   under   foor  general   heads: 

(1)  As  towards  the  legislature,  it  is  his  duty  to  transmit  to  the 
houses  at  each  regular  session,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be 
required  p  full  information  concerning  the  state  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  to  recommend  to  them  such  measures  as  seem  to 
him  necessary  for  the  public  good.  It  is  also  his  duty  in  cafle 
of  necessity  for  such  a  step,  or  upon  the  requisition  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  legislators,  to  summon   the  houses  to  extra  session* 

(2)  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  state  militia,  and  as  such 
is  bound  to  see,  not  only  that  foreign  invasion  is  repelled,  but 
also  that  internal  order  is  preserved.  (3)  He  exercises  the  clem- 
ency of  the  state  towards  condemned  persons,  having  the  right 
to  grant  pardons  to  persons  convicted  of  crime,  to  remit  fines 
and  peualties,  under  certain  conditions,  and  to  remove  political 
disabilities  incurred  in  consequence  of  conviction  of  crime; 
though  he  exercises  these  high  prerogatives  subject  always  to 
a  definite  responsibility  to  public  opinion  and  to  the  laws. 

In  some  states,  as  notably  in  Pcnnsylvanlii,  the  power  of  grant- 
ing pardons  is  given  to  the  gOTemor,  however,  only  in  form,  the  sanctiun 
of  a  Board  of  Pardons  being  made  necessary,  whose  action  is  semi-judicisl 
In  New  Jersey  there  is  sk  judicial  commiUee  on  pardons  j  snd  in  Connect!- 
out  the  legislature  alone  can  pardon :  the  governor  can  only  reprieve  untAl 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

(4)  In  all  the  states  with  the  single  exception  of  Nortb 
Carolina  the  governor's  assent  is  made  necessary  to  the  va- 
lidity of  all  laws  not  passed  over  his  dissent  by  a  special 
legislative  vote  upon  a  second  consideration  made  in  full  view 
of  his  reasons  for  withholding  his  signature.  And  in  Rhode 
^d,  Ohio,  and  North  Carolina,  though  the  governor  lias  no 
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The  Secretaries  of  State  in  the  eommoQwealths  of  out 
Union,  on  the  contrary,  can  show  sub»tantial  cause  for  holding 
their  title;  the  making  and  keeping  of  records  is  the  central 
duty  of  their  office.  It  is  usually  their  duty  to  register  the 
official  acts  of  the  governor,  to  enroll  and  publish  the  Acts  of 
the  Legislature,  to  draw  up  all  commissions  issued  to  public 
officers,  to  keep  all  official  boudsy  to  record  all  state  titles  to 
property,  to  keep  and  affix,  where  authorized,  the  seal  of  the 
commonweal thj  to  preserve  accurate  maps  aud  careful  records 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  various  civil  districts  of  the  state, 
(the  counties,  townships,  etc)  and  to  give  to  all  who  legally 
apply  duly  attested  copies  of  the  public  documents  in  their 
keeping.  In  brief,  the  Secretary's  office  is  the  public  record 
office. 

Often  other  duties  are  aligned  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In 
one  state,  for  instance^  he  ia  constituted  Internal  Improve  men  t  Com* 
mbsioner ;  in  aiiotber  Surveyor-general.  But  such  additiOQat  functions 
are  not  necessarily  characteristic  of  his  office, 

1200.  It  is  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  eaoh  commonwealth  that  the 
votes  of  the  staters  electors  for  President  aud  Vii/^-Pn^gident  are  re- 
turned ;  and  it  18  he  who  transmits  them  to  the  president  uf  the  Senate 
to  be  ojjened  in  the  joint  session  of  the  two  houses. 

Votes  in  stat^  elections  also  aro  generally  retumahit  to  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  very  commonly 
one  of  the  state  canvassers  of  election  returns.  Such  duties  manifestly 
flow  very  naturally  from  the  general  duties  of  his  office. 

The  Comptroller,  or  that  equivalent  officer,  the  state 
Auditor^  is  public  accountant  It  is  his  funqtion  to  examine 
and  pass  upon  all  claims  presented  against  the  state  under 
existinj^  provisions  of  law;  to  audit  the  accounts  of  all  offitiers 
charged  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the  state,  filing 
their  vouchersi  requiring  of  them  the  necessary  bonds,  and 
crediting  them  with  all  sums  for  which  they  present  the  state 
Treasurer's  receipt ;  to  ensure  uniformity  in  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  the  public  revenue  by  preparing  and  furnishing  to 
the  local  fiscal  officers  the  proper  forms  and  instructions  j  to 
issue  warrants  for  all  legal  disbursements  of  money  from  the 
treasury  of  the  state,  keeping  a  careful  account  with  the  state 
treasurer;  to  submit  his  books  and  accounts  at  any  time  to 
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examination   by  the   legislature,  —  in   a   word,  to   regulate  the 
assessmentj  collection,  ami  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys^  i 
The  State  TreasErer  may  be  said  simply  to  keep  the 
public  moneys   subject  to    the   warrants    of    the    Comptroller. 
Witliout  such  warrant  he  can  pay  out  nothing. 

These,  manifest] >%  lu^  not  offices  of  eontroL  The  Comptroller, 
for  examplef  can  generally  proceed  against  local  fiscal  ofBcers  through 
the  local  law-representatives  of  the  state^  the  local  Btates-attorneyR,  in  the 
ordinary  courts^  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  necessary  bonds  when 
these  are  not  promptly  or  property  given,  or  ol  eii forcing  the  payment  of 
moneys  withheld  or  uncollected  ;  and  he  may  make  tost  of  the  validity  or 
sufficiency  of  ofiScial  bonds  by  any  means  within  his  reach ;  but  he  has 
none  but  this  indirect  control,  exercised  through  the  courts  over  officers 
who  refuse  bond  or  who  neglect  the  forms  and  instructions  issued  to  them 

r     regarding  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes.    The  whole  machinery 
of  control  is  lociil,  not  central,  —  through  courts  and  states-attomeys  who 
L   are  themselves  electeti  by  the  same  persons,  in  town  or  county,  by  whom 
[   the  collecting  officers  themselves  are  chosen.    The  local  fiscal  officers  are 
not  ofhcers  of  the  statt^  treasury,  but  officers  of  the  towns  and  counties 
whom  the  state  employs  as  iLs  agisnts. 
r  The  State  Superintendent  of  Education  often  occupies  a 

somewhat  different  position.  It  is  frequently  his  prerogative 
to  prescribe  the  qtialifications  of  teachers  and  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  to  be  selected ;  he  is  required  to  make  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  schools  throughout  the  state;  often  he  is 
given  power  to  secure  proper  reports  of  school  work  through 
special  inspectors  appointed  to  act  instead  of  local  superin- 
tendents whose  reports  are  irregular  or  unsatisfactory.  School 
»a^lministration  is  recognized  to  require  a  certain  degree  of 
centralization  of  administrative  authority,  and  so  to  constitute 
a  legitimate  exception  to  the  general  rules  as  to  the  constitution 
of  executive  power  in  the  states.  Still,  even  the  power  of  a 
state  Superintendent  of  Education  does  not  often  go  very  much 
beyond  supervision.  The  powers  of  district  or  township  schcjol 
directors  remain  in  most  cases  very  absolute  as  regards  the 
management  of  the  schools.  They  are  goveruetl  by  statute,  not 
by  the  state  Superintendent, 

ConsUttiUonal  Diffusion   of  the  Breeutive  Power  —Ths 
constitutions  of  at  least  seven  of  the  stales  iiiako  v«try  fiatik  tHjiifi^iuiloii  ul 
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the  difFosioi]  of  executive  authority  upon  which  I  have  dwell  as  character 
istlc  of  our  state  systetn.  Thus  the  constitution  of  Alabama  provides  that 
the  ejtecutive  power  ♦*  shall  couBist  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state, 
state  treaaiirer»  state  auditor,  attorney-general,  and  jsuperintendent  of 
educatioD,  and  the  sherif  for  each  conntij,'^  The  conali  tut  ions  of  Arkaa- 
safi,  Colorado,  tJUuoia,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania^  and  Tezaa  make  atmilar 
enumerations,  with  the  exception  of  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties.  The 
Florida  constitution  of  186B  provided  that  the  governor  should  be  ^'^ as- 
sisted by  a  cabinet  of  administrative  officers  **  appointed  by  bimself,  sub- 
ject to  the  conflnnation  of  the  senate  ;  but  clothed  these  officers  with 
functions  which  made  them  in  fact  not  assistants  but  colleagues. 

The  constitutions  of  most  of  the  other  states  declare  the  execu- 
tive power  to  be  vested  in  the  governor,  but  are  hardly  through  with  out- 
lining his  functions  before  they  provide  for  the  erection  of  executive 
departments  among  which  the  greater  part  of  executive  power  shall  be 
parcelled  out ;  so  that  the  arrangenaent  is  everywhere  practically  thai 
of  those  stales  which  in  effect  declare  the  executive  office  to  be  *  In  com- 
mission'  by  enumerating  the  officers  who  are  to  divide  its  duties^ 

Full  Legal,  but  no  HierarcMcaL  ControL — This,  then,  Is 
the  sum  oi  the  whole  ujatter:  the  control  of  law,  exercised  through  the 
courts,  is  thorough  and  complete:  statutes  leave  to  no  officer,  cither  ceti- 
tral  or  local,  any  considerable  play  of  discretionary  power :  so  far  as  po^^ 
sible  they  command  every  officer  in  every  act  of  his  administration.  But 
no  hierarchy  stands  between  an  officer  and  the  law.  The  several  func- 
tions of  executive  power  are  segregated,  —  each  official,  so  to  say,  serves  bis 
own  statute.  So  thorough  is  the  control  attempted  by  legislation, —  and 
so  potent  among  us  i.s  the  legal  habit  and  conscience,  the  law-abiding 
tenae,  —  that  no  official  control,  no  hierarchical  organization  has  be«ii 
deemed  necessary. 

Local  Government. 

General  CharacterUtict.  —  The  large  freedom  of  action 
and  broad  scope  of  fiinetion  given  to  local  authorities  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  American  system  of  government 
Law  is  central,  in  the  sense  of  being  uniform  and  the  command 
of  the  central  legislature  in  each  state;  and  its  prescriptions  art 
minute ;  but  function  and  executive  power  are  local  There  ia  a 
single  comprehensive  statutory  plan,  but  a  host  of  unasaociated 
deputies  to  carry  it  into  effect,  an  infinite  variety  in  the  local 
application  ot  its  principles.  General  laws  are  given  to  tbe 
localities  by  state  legislation,  and  tht^se  laws  are  gonemlly  chat^ 
acterized  by  a  very  great  degree  of  particularity  and  detail  uf 
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pronsMm;  tail 
applicatiaQ:  eae 

Ditinof  Idml 
erameut  incliide  BAet^ 
Support  and  AdmnBlKii 
Maintenuoe  of  Roads  a&d  Brids»»  tte  Tif»Mi»^  of  Tmlm,  Ikia 
Assessment  and  Coll#ctaoa  of  Tmsm,  taiiiwi  Ite  Admii^KttticK. 
of  Justice  in  the  lower  gradtt,  the  maimrnaiica  of  Oooti  Ha 
and  Jails,  and  everj  other  affair  tbat  makes  for  the  peoc^t  coo- 
venienee,  comfort,  and  local  good  gorommoot  of  the  varuMia 
and  differing  commtmities  of  each  oonnnoiiirealUL  In  maiqr 
placed  libraries  are  included  among  the  institutions  giveii  into 
the  charge  of  the  officers  of  local  government.  Local  officers 
look  to  state  laws  for  their  authority ;  but  practically  state 
admiDistration  represents  only  the  unifying  scheme  of  Imml 
government.  LocaJ  administration  is  the  adnnnistratiou  of  the 
state. 

Local  Varieties  of  Organization.  —  Almost  withfuit  excep- 
tion the  states  which  have  been  added  tu  the  orij^ina!  thirteen  by 
which  the  Union  was  formed  have  derived  their  local  inHtitutions, 
whether  by  inheritance  or  by  iiuitatiou,  from  the  mother  state« 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Wherever  New  England  scttlerB  l»av(s 
predominated  the  township  has  taken  quick  rootage  and  had  a 
strong  growth ;  wherever  Southern  nietj  have  gone  t\w  mnnlfj  has 
found  favor  above  other  forms  of  Im'ui  organiziiliun;  wlii^revpf 
the  people  from  the  two  gectioiis  have  met  and  niixedp  an  in  tlie 
early  days  they  met  and  mixe<l  in  New  York^  New  Jemey,  and 
Pennsytvaniar  the  same  combination  or  mixtnre.  of  infltitiitton« 
that  18  characteristic  of  th^^r  middle  Atlantic  Mtates  ii  found  id 
full  prominence.  But  in  all  eau^i  tb«  oiiw  foundatioiui  io  tho 
West  have  this  common  feslorei  tJtmf  hare  All  botn  is  a  gf«ii«r 
or  leas  degree  artifietatlj  fvtmXnti-A,  Tcurna  bafu  sol  gn^ni  «y 
in  the  Kortkwcsl  for  Ibe  taoN!  f^^Amm%  that  l«d  Io  tlMir  giovth 
in  New  Eoglmdv  m  tbt  dajra  itlMfA  %H0A$aMm  wm 
whtm  iaoiatiM  umtf^  mmpmet  afl4  ixwpkit  ^^H 
AiBf  lm«^  €m  Iks  mmlUvjff  hmtm  MAmMIe  rtiMi«'iiii  tn 
imtiitioii  id  STcv  Kt^ffiemd  models     Xti 
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ties  been  developed  by  processes  of  pioneer  agricultural  expan- 
sion like  those  which  made  the  irregTilar,  and  in  a  sense 
geographically  natural,  counties  of  Virginia  (pages  271-278) ; 
I  they  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  geometrically  laid  off  in  the 
[axact  squares  of  the  government  survey  and  deliberately  organ- 
ized after  the  Southern  fashion  because  the  settlers  wanted  to 
reproduce  by  statute  the  inatitrutions  which  in  their  old  homes 
had  been  evolved  by  slow,  luipreineditaled  growth.  The  institu- 
tions of  the  admitted  states,  in  a  word,  were  transplanted  by 
enactment,  whereas  the  institutions  of  the  original  states  were 
sown  by  habit.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  tliese  newer  institu- 
tions lack  naturalness  or  vigor:  in  most  eases  they  lack  neither, 
- —  a  self-reliant  race  has  simply  readapted  institutions  common 
to  its  political  habit;  but  they  do  lack  the  individuality  and  the 
native  flavor  often  to  be  found  in  the  institutions  in  whose  like- 
ness they  were  made. 

The  differences  of  institution,  then,  which  show  them- 
selves in  the  East  between  local  government  in  New  England, 
local  government  in  the  South,  and  local  government  in  the  cen- 
tral belt  of  Atlantic  states  extend  also  into  the  West.  There,  too^ 
we  find  the  three  types,  the  township  type,  the  county  type,  and 
the  compound  type  which  stande  between  the  two ;  but  the  com- 
pound type  is  in  the  West  naturally  the  most  common.  The  West- 
erner has  had  the  sagacity  to  try  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
all  the  experiments  tried  in  the  older  states,  rejoicing  in  being 
fettered  by  no  hindering  traditions,  and  profiting  by  being  re- 
strained by  no  embarrassing  incapacity  for  politics. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  mind,  it  will  be  possible  to  con- 
sider without  confusion,  the  Township,  the  County,  the  School 
District,  the  Town,  and  the  City  as  elements  of  local  government 
in  the  United  States.  The  different  place  and  importance  given 
to  each  of  these  organs  in  different  seotions  may  he  noted  as  we 
proceed. 

The  Township :  its  Historical  Origin,  —  The  township  In 
entitled  to  be  first  considered  in  every  doscHption  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  not  only  because  it  is  a  primary 
unit  of  administration,  but  also  by  reason  of  it«  importance  and 
because  of  its  ancient  and  distinguished  lineage.     It  is  a  direct 
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lineal  descendant  from  the  primitive  commnnal  institutions  which 
CeBsar  and  Tacitus  found  existing  in  the  vigor  of  youth  among 
the  peoples  living  in  the  ancient  seats  of  our  rcice.  The  New 
England  town  was  not  an  American  invention ;  and  the  settlers 
upon  the  northern  coasts  did  not  adopt  the  town  system  simply 
because  they  were  obliged  to  establish  themselves  in  isolated 
settlements  in  a  harsh  climate  and  among  hostile  native  tribes. 
We  hare  seen  (pages  268,  269)  that  they  kept  togetlier  in  close 
settlements  for  religious  purposes,  for  mutual  defence,  and  for 
purposes  of  trade,  and  that  their  settlements  were  often  com- 
pletely isolated  by  stretches  of  wild  primeval  forest ;  but  their 
form  of  government,  or  at  least  the  talent  and  disposition  for 
it,  they  brought  with  them,  an  inheritance  of  untold  antiquity. 
Their  political  organization  was  like  a  spontaneous  reproduc- 
tion of  the  ancient  Germanic  mark.  In  most  cases  they  re- 
garded the  land  upon  which  they  settled  as  the  property  of 
the  community,  Just  as  their  remote  barbarian  ancestors  had 
done  J  like  those  ancestors,  they  divided  the  land  among  families 
and  individuals  or  worked  it  in  common  as  might  be  decided  by 
public  vote  in  general  assembly,  in  open  '  folk-moot*  we  may  call 
it.  This  same  *  town -meeting,'  avS  they  styled  it,  voted  the  com- 
mon discipline,  elected  the  officers,  and  made  the  rules  of  common 
government  Each  group  of  colonists  constituted  themselves  a 
state  with  a  governing  primary  assembly.  They  reestablished, 
too^  the  old  principles  of  folk-land.  Whether  they  tilled  their 
lands  in  common  or  divided  them  in  severalty,  they  had  always 
a  communal  domain,  part  of  which  was  kept  as  open  common 
for  the  genei-al  pasturage,  and  the  rest  of  which  was  given  over 
in  parcels,  from  time  to  time,  for  settlement.  They  were  invent- 
ing nothing ;  they  were  simply  letting  their  race  habits  and  in- 
stincts have  natural  play.  Their  methods  showed  signs  at  almost 
every  point  of  having  been  filtered  through  intervening  English 
practices ;  but  they  rested,  none  the  less,  upon  original  Teutonic 
principles. 

The  exceptlona  to  the  prtiicfple  of  folk-land  occurred  where,  i 
fa  th©  Harriot d»  Windsor,  and  Wetherefield  aettlements  on  the  Connfcii- 
cxU,  the  land  was  held,  not  in  common  hy  the  civil  conimonity,  but  in 
ooDUUDn  by  &  sort  of  corpomtion  of  joint  owners  under  whoa<^  iuperviiiion 
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Ihe  new  colonies  w«re  established.     These  joint  owners  were  quite  disllDCt 
from  the  communul  authuritiea.i 

Ahflorption  of  the  Town  in  Larger  Units  of  Govern- 
ment. —  It  vviis  towns  of  this  primitive  pattern  that  were  drawn 
[together  ultimately  iato  the  New  England  colonies  of  the  lat-er 
time,  by  the  processes  I  liave  already  described  (page  2G9) ;  and 
in  becoming  parts  of  larger  crganiztitions  they  lost  to  some 
extent  their  independence  of  movement,  as  well  as  in  some 
slight  degree  their  indi\idnality  also.  In  some  cases,  as  for 
instance  in  the  coalescence  of  'Connecticut'  and  Kew  Haven 
(page  278),  the  establishment  of  central  state  legislative  control 
over  the  towns  took  the  shape  of  a  mere  confirmation  to  them  of 
their  old  functions  and  privileges,  and  in  this  way  fully  recog- 
nized their  elder  and  once  sovereign  place  in  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  commonwealth;  but  it  in  all  cases  necessarily 
resulted  in  their  virtual  subordination.  It  led  also  to  the  creation 
of  new  areas  of  local  government.  Towns  were  grouped,  at  first 
for  judicial  purposes  only,  into  counties,  and  the  counties  came 
in  ttine  to  furnish  a  very  convenient  basis  for  certain  adminis- 
trative functions  once  vested  exclusively  in  the  smaller  ai-eas. 
Great  cities,  too,  presently  grew  up  to  demand  more  complex, 
less  simply  and  directly  democratic,  methods  than  those  of  ihe 
towns.  But  no  change  has  seriously  threatened  town  organiza- 
tion with  destruction.  The  *town*  is  still  the  most  character- 
istic and  most  vital  element  of  local  government  in  New 
England;  and  it  still  has  substantially  the  same  officers,  sub- 
stantially the  same  functions,  that  it  possessed  at  its  foundation 
in  America. 

An  influx  of  foreigners  hns  In  many  places  disturbed  mud 
impaired  the  town  system,  and  the  cities^  which  draw  to  thuniselveA  to 
rapidly  the  rural  population^  but  which  are  too  big  for  tlie  primStivif 
tnethoda  of  town  government,  are  powerful  disintegratiug  elinireutfi  in 
the  midst  of  the  old  organization ;  but  the  new  adaptation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  township  in  the  West*  and  the  tendency  to  introduce  U 
in  some  parte  of  the  South,  aei^m  still  to  promise  it  honor  and  length 
of  days. 

3  See  Andrews,  The  Rher  Tomts  v/  Conn^Utoui  (Johns  Hopkins  Stndle^ 
rih  BeHtti). 
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Town-meetinf.  — The  sovereign  authority,  the  motive 
power,  of  town  governmeDt  is  the  Town-meetings  the  general 
assembly  of  all  the  qualified*  Totera  of  the  town,  which  has 
reminded  so  many  admiring  observers  of  the  ancient  Qrecian 
and  Roman  popular  assemblies  luid  of  the  Landbgemmnd^  of 
Switzerland,  The  regular  session  of  this  assembly  is  held  once 
a  year,  usually  in  the  spring,*  but  extra  sessions  are  held  from 
time  to  time  throughout  the  year  as  occasion  arises,  due  notice 
being  given  both  of  the  time  of  meeting  and  of  the  exact 
busineBS  to  be  considered.  Town-meeting  elects  all  ofticers, — 
its  regular  annual  session  being  the  session  for  elections,  —  and 
decides  every  affair  of  local  interest*  It  is  presided  over  by  a 
'Moderator'  and  attended  by  the  town  officers,  who  must  give  a 
full  account  of  their  administration,  and  who  must  set  before  the 
Meeting  a  detailed  statement  of  the  sums  of  money  needed  for 
local  government.  These  sums,  if  approved,  are  voted  by  the 
Meeting  and  their  collection  ordered,  on  a  prescribed  basis  of 
assessment  Everything  that  the  officials  and  committees  of  the 
town  have  done  is  subject  to  be  criticised,  everything  that  they 
are  to  do  is  subject  to  be  regulated  by  the  Meeting. 

The  Town  Officers.  —  The  officers  of  the  town  are  certain 
*  Selectmen,"  from  three  to  nine  in  number,  according  to  the  size  and 
needs  of  the  town,  who  constitute  the  general  executive  authority 
for  all  matters  not  otherwise  assigned ;  a  Town  Clerk,  who  is  the 
keeper  of  the  town  records  and  registers;  a  Treasurer;  Assessors^ 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  valuation  of  all  property  for  tax  assess 
ment;  a  Collector  of  the  taxes  voted  by  the  Meeting  or  required 
by  the  county  and  stata  authorities;  a  School  Comniittee;  and  a 
variety  of  lesser  officers  of  minor  function,  such  as  Constables, 
together  with  certain  committees,  such  as  library  trustees,  etc. 
Generally  there  are  also  overseers  of  the  poor  and  surveyors  of 
highways. 

To  this  corps  of  officers  all  the  functions  of  local  gov- 
emment  belong.      The    county   authorities   cannot  enter  their 

>  In  Connecticut  in  the  autuurn. 

•  In  some  of  the  coast  towns  (townships),  aa  notably  in  ConnecUr 
reKulatioD  of  the  use  of  the  oy«ler  beds  is  a  vetj  promioeDfe  qnf 

town-meeting. 
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domam^  but  must  eouEDe  themselves  to  the  judicial  dutii 
proper  to  them  and  to  such  administrative  matters  as  the  lay- 
ing out  of  inter-town  roads,  the  istuing  of  certain  county  licenses^ 
the  maintenance  of  county  buildings,  etc.,  for  the  due  oversight 
of  which  larger  areas  than  the  town  seem  necessary*  County 
expenses  are  defrayed  by  taxes  raised  by  the  towns :  the  county 
authorities  apportion  such  taxes^  but  do  not  lay  them. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  only  county  officials  are  thoae  connected 
with  the  adminlstratiOD  of  justice. 

The  TowniMp  of  the  If orthwest.  —  The  town  ma; 
therefore,  be  said  to  exist  in  New  England  in  its  full  historical 
character  and  simplicity,  though  much  overshadowed  by  great 
cities,  and  everywhere  modified  and  partially  subordinated  by 
the  later  developments  of  state  and  county.  In  the  NorihweM, 
whither  New  England  emigrants  have  gone,  it  has  entered  an- 
other phase  and  taken  on  another  character,  —  a  character  which 
may  perhaps  foreshadow  its  ultimate  organization,  should  the 
country  have  at  any  future  time  the  uniform  practices  of  local 
government  now  dimly  promised  by  certain  incipient  forces  of 
institutional  interchange  and  imitation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Northwestern  township  is  more 
thoroughly  integrated  with  the  county  than  is  the  New  England 
township.  County  and  township  fit  together  as  pieces  of  the 
same  organism.  In  Now  England  the  township  is  older  than  the 
county,  and  the  county  is  a  grouping  of  townships  for  certain 
purposes ;  in  the  Northwest,  on  the  contrary,  the  county  has  io 
all  cases  preceded  the  township,  and  townships  are  divisions  of 
the  county. 

The  county  preceded  the  township  because  the  county 
furnishes,  for  our  people,  the  natural  basis  of  organization  for  a 
scattered  agricultural  population  ;  the  township  came  afterwards, 
in  obedience  to  the  habit  of  the  New  England  settlers,  as  the 
natural  organization  for  a  population  which  had  become  more 
numerous  and  which  had  drawn  together  into  closer  association. 

Its  Origin,  — It  was  school  organization  thiit  supplied  the 
beginnings  of  the  township  system  in  all  the  more  newly  settled 
portions  of  the  country.     The  Western  township  has  sprung  out 
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i»f  the  school  as  the  New  England  township  of  the  earliest  days 
sprang  out  of  the  church.  The  governmeDt  surveyor,  who  has 
everywhere  preceded  final  settlement  in  the  West,  has  in  all  cases 
mapped  out  the  land  in  regular  plots  of  thirty-six  square  miles 
each^  whieli,  for  convenience,  he  called  ♦townships*;  and  in  every 
township  Congress  has  reserved  at  least  a  square  mile  of  land 
(one  *  section  ')  for  the  endowment  of  schools.  This  endowment 
had  to  be  administered  by  the  settlers ;  school  organization  had 
to  be  effected;  the  name  towmhip  had  already  been  given  to 
the  district  so  endowed;  and  there  was^  therefore^  naturally 
school  organization  on  tJie  basis  of  the  township.  From  this 
there  eventually  issued  an  equally  natural  growth  of  local  politi- 
cal institutionsJ 

Spread  of  TovEsMp  Orfamsation.  —  In  the  newer  por- 
tions of  the  country  the  development  of  the  township  has  pro- 
gressed almost  in  direct  ratio  with  tlie  development  of  local 
government:  in  many  sections^  even  where  |>opulation  is  com- 
paratively dense,  county  organization  has  been  made  to  suffice 
for  such  districts  as  have  not  assumed  the  structure  and  privi- 
leges of  village  or  city  incorporation ;  but  wherever  any  special 
effort  has  been  made  to  perfect  local  rural  organization  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  the  township  has  been  accepted  as  the  best 
model  of  political  association. 

It  has  received  its  widest  acceptance  in  such  middle  states  as 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  great  Northwestern  Btat4'«  of 
Michigan»  Wlaconaln,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota.  FJms whore,  m  the  middle 
West,  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kansas^  for  example^  and  in  such  states  of 
the  far  West  as  Californlat  it  m  less  fully  developed,  and  occupies  a  much 
more  subordinate  place  as  compared  with  the  county.  The  county, 
indeed,  may  be  said  to  he  the  prevalent  unit  of  local  government  in  Cali- 
fornia,  m  well  as  In  Colorado^  Oregon,  Nebraska,  and  Nevada. 

TowEship  Organization.  —  The  organizatmi  of  the  town- 
ship outside  of  New  England  varies  with  its  development 
Where  it  is  most  vigorous  there  is  the  town-meeting,  exercis- 
ing powers  strictly  defined  and  eircumscribed  by  statute  and 
somewhat  less  extensive  than  the  powers  of  the  town-meeting  in 

1  See  p,  10  of  Loaal  Government  in  Illinohy  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  (Jol  n« 
Elopkina  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science 
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New  Eng^land,  but  still  covering  a  multitude  of  local  inter 
and  representing  a  very  real  control.  Where  it  is  less  developed 
there  is  no  town-meeting,  but  instead  only  the  processes  of  jKvpu* 
lar  election  to  local  office.  In  all  cases  the  *  selectmen  *  have  dis- 
appeared :  at  least  we  find  no  otticers  liearing  their  name^  and  no 
officers  possessing  exactly  their  functions.  Where  the  township 
is  most  completely  organized  we  find  one  or  more  '  supervisors ' 
standing  at  the  front  of  township  administration,  who  are  clothed 
with  the  duties  of  overseers  of  the  poor,  exercise  oftentimes  a 
certain  control  over  the  finances  of  the  township,  and  are  in 
general  function  the  presiding  and  directing  authorities  of  the 
administration. 

WTiere  there  are  several  supervisors  or  trustees  in  the  town- 
ship, it  is  common  to  associate  them  together  as  a  Board,  and 
under  such  an  arrangement  they  very  closely  resemble  the  New 
England  board  of  selectmen  in  their  administi-ative  functions. 
Township  boards  also  exist  under  the  laws  of  some  states  in 
which  there  is  but  a  single  supervisor  for  each  township,  l)eing 
composed,  usually,  besides  the  supervisor,  of  such  officers  as  the 
town  clerk  and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace.  In  Michigan  such  a 
board  has  rather  extensive  supervisory  powers  ;  in  Illinois  it  is 
a  committee  of  audit  simply. 

The  numljer  of  township  officers  varies  with  the  degree  of 
development  to  which  the  township  system  has  attained.  In 
Ohio>  where  the  system  is  still  more  or  less  in  germ,  there  are, 
besides  the  three  trustees,  no  tcjwnship  officei's  save  a  clerk  and  a 
treasurer. 

In  Michigan,  even,  where  the  township  system  is  fully  ac- 
cepted, there  is  neither  an  assessor  nor  a  collector  of  taxes,  the 
supervisor  acting  aa  assessor  and  the  treasurer  as  collector.  In 
Illinois,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  always  a  full  corps  of  officers: 
supervisor,  collector,  assessor,  clerk,  commissioners  of  highways^  I 
justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  etc., — and  for  the  school  town- 
ship a  body  of  school  trustees. 

The  term  of  all  officers  except  justices  of  the  peace,  road  and 
school  commissioners^  and  constables  is  generally  bat  a  singlt? 
yeaTj  aa  in  New  England  ;  the  terms  of  the  other  officers 
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are  often  three  or  four  years.  Wliere  tliere  is  a  town-meeting  the 
otticers  are  elcf^ted  by  it ;  where  there  is  no  town-meeting  tiiey 
are  chosen  at  the  polls. 

The  TowMsMpin  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, —  It  is  re- 
versing the  historical  order  t*>  speak  of  the  t<jwuBhii>8  of  Uie 
middle  Atlantic  states  after  discussing  the  tciwnfihipfi  of  the 
newer  West;  but  it  is  not  reversing  the  order  of  convenient  expo- 
sirton.  The  processes  of  formation  are  plainly  visible  in  the 
West ;  in  the  East  they  are  more  complex  and  oljscure,  being  the 
formations  of  history  rather  than  of  legislation. 

The  Vew  Tork  townihip  h  like  the  townships  of  Kkhi- 
gan  and  Illinois  in  its  structure  and  functions;  but  like  beCAQM 
it  is  an  original,  not  becanse  it  is  a  copy.  Over  it  presides  a 
single  supervisor  who  is  the  treasurer  and  general  financial  officer 
of  the  area.  It  has  its  clerk,  its  assessor,  its  collector,  its  commis- 
sioners of  highways,  its  constables,  its  justices  of  the  poao6u  ll 
has  also  special  overseers  of  the  poor.  An  annual  townHOMtuigy 
under  the  presidency  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  or  of  this  lowii 
clerk,  elects  all  officers,  passes  sundry  by-laws,  votes  tstxm  tot 
schools  and  poor  relief,  and  cx)nstitutes  the  general  govenuog 
authority. 


In  counties  containing  300,000  or  more  inhabttjuits 
for  the  election  of  township  ofllosn  st  llis  polk. 


li  ft  IvuTlikm 


The  Pennsylvania  Township. —The  Kew  Yotk  towiuihsp 
system  suggests!  the  s^'stem  of  th^  slates  abcNtI  Vtm  lalisvy  and 
stands  nearest  in  the  order  of  derelopiBCfit  to  IIm  towndup 
of  New  England.  The  township  af  Ptfstmsylfa&ia,  tm  IIm  otksr 
hand,  suggests  the  township  system  of  th»  Mxi  kmr  hril  i4 
middle  Western  states.  In  it  therm  k  oa  lifii  iMiilin|^  iMi 
only  an  executive  machinery*  A  boaid  of  tvo  or  tbfio  tms^ 
visors,  holding  for  a  term  of  three  jcafs,  pitoidso  cff«r  Umi  ^mm^ 
ship,  and  has  as  its  most  prodnineiit  fosictmi  llw  mm  of  Wgl^ 
ways.  For  the  rest,  there  are  the  tisital  oAoers,  with  cfenk  soMO- 
what  uncommon  addition  of  lbs  aaditanu  Wh#!re  th^  UtwmM^ 
is  charged  with  the  mm  oi  the  poor,  two  special  ovsnesfi  eiw 
elected. 
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Origms  of  Local  GoTemment  in  the  Middle   States. — 

Local  government  in  New  Vork^  Pennsylvitnia,  1  Delaware,  and 
most  of  Kew  Ji^rsey  runs  lack,  aa  to  a  common  source,  to  the 
Bystem  estabiibhed  in  colonial  times  by  the  Duke  of  York  as 
proprietor.  Under  that  system  the  township  was  the  principal 
organ  of  local  government  Its  officers  were  certain  constables 
and  overseers;  and  above  the  township  was  only  an  artificial 
*  Riding/  presided  over  by  a  sheriff .  Certain  General  Courts 
levied  highway  and  poor  rates,  appointed  overseers  of  highways, 
etc.  After  tlie  period  of  the  Duke's  proprietursliip,  the  develop- 
ment of  local  guve rumen t  in  the  several  parts  of  his  domain 
exLhibited  a  considerable  variety.  The  township  retained  its  im- 
portance in  New  York,  but  further  south,  particularly  in  Penn- 
sylvania»  the  county  gained  the  superior  place. 

The  TowBihip  in  the  Soath.  —  Wherever^  in  the  South,  the 
principle  of  local  tas:ation  for  local  schools  has  been  fully  rec- 
ognized, there  the  township  has  begim  to  show  itself,  at  least  in 
bud,  Virginia,  the  oldest  of  the  southern  states,  and  in  most 
respects  the  t>^pe  of  all  the  rest  in  institutional  development,  for 
six  years  (1868-1874)  tried  the  township  system  in  its  fall  form. 
But  the  experiment  proved  unBatisfactory.  The  system,  instead 
of  being  gradually  introduced  and  allowed  to  take  a  normal  way  of 
growth,  was  adopted  whole,  proved  too  artiiieial,  and  was  very 
soon  abolished  by  constitutional  amendment.  North  Caroliim 
and  West  Virguiia  have  adopted  a  township  system  of  a  very 
much  more  rudimentary  sort,  and  with  better  results  in  practical 
administmtioii. 

The  County.  —  The  division  of  power  between  township 
and  county  can  be  most  intelligibly  discussed  in  coimection  with 
the  following  outline  of  count)'  organization.  The  natural  history 
of  the  county  is  best  studied  in  the  South,  where,  despite  the  par^ 
tial  adoption  of  township  organization  here  and  there,  the  county 
remains  the  cliief  and  almost  the  only  organ  of  local  order  and 
government  We  have  seen  (pages  271-273)  how  natural  a  basis 
of  goyernment  it  was  for  a  widespread  agricultural  population. 
The  county  was  imported  into  the  West  by  Soutliern  settlers,  and 
alsii  finmd  there  at  hrst  its  natmul  reason  for  existence  in  a  simi- 
larly diffused  population.     New  England  immigtatiou  and  new 
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eonditious  of  industrial  and  social  combiuattoii  havo  ormiltd  I 
township  within  the  county  in  the  Went,  as  Bimilarly  altertd  i 
ditions  have  begun  to  create  it  in  the  South  alao. 

In  all  cases,  it  would  Menii  the  county  was  orij 
primarily  for  judicial  purpoaesi  m  aa  area  in  and  for  which  i 
were  to  be  held,  though  in  such  confed«!nit43  eoluniei  as  Conueoticui 
it  was  also  in  part  the  outgrowth  of  the  unioti  of  differetit  groups 
of  once  independent  towns.  In  the  .South  tl^t  county  beeama  alio 
the  single  area  for  the  administratire  organ  txatkni  of  loeal  govern* 
ment,  being  gireii  the  fnnctioiw  elsewhere  divided  beiwe«fi  tli« 
county  and  snudkr  areas  Uka  the  townabip.  Iji  New 
certain  general  functions  c^  a  limited  ehanuster  have  been 
ferred  upon  it  by  snbiractioo  from  the  towiuliiiw.  In  Ihe  Noftb* 
westy  county  and  township  har#!  b^eti  erealed  alnoel  simiiltaaimsljf 
and  side  bj  side,  umI  are  earefally  inteigraiftd* 
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jodiettl  nd«y  die  «oiMi|r  Im  lis 
or  wugngaiCy  its    mm^mm^  md  k^ 
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Where  tlie  towEBhip   exists  there  is  great  variety  of 

'  county  organization,  almost  the  only  point  of  common  likeness 
being  the  organization  of  justice.  The  county  always  has  its 
sheriff,  and  generally  its  separate  courts^  with  the  lisual  coroner 
and  clerk.  The  variety  shows  itself  in  the  field  of  administra- 
tive structure.  Sometimes,  as  in  !New  York,  Michigan,  and  llli* 
nois,  the  county  administrative  authority  is  a  board  composed  of 
the  supervisors  of  all  the  townships  j  sometimes,  as  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Minnesota,  the  county  authoritj^  is  a  board  of  three 

I  commissioners.  In  Wisconsin  the  county  board  consists  of  mem- 
bers each  of  whom  is  chosen  by  tivo  or  more  tow^nships.  W liere 
the  county  is  given  least  power,  as  in  Kew  England,  its  adminis- 
trative functions  hardly  extend  beyond  the  maintenance  of  county 
buildings  such  as  the  jail  and  courthouse,  the  granting  of  certain 
licenses,  and  the  partial  supervision  of  the  highway  system.  In 
Kew  York  and  the  Northwest  the  county  authorities  often  under 
take  the  relief  of  the  poor,  sometimes  exercise  an  extensive  coti- 
trol  over  the  debt-contracting  privileges  of  the  smaller  areas,  often 
audit  the  accounts  of  local  officers,  and  supervise  taxation  for  pur- 
poses of  equalization. 

Where  townBhips  exigti  tlien,  the  division  of  funciions  may  be 
■aid  to  be  aa  follows:  the  township  is  the  area  far  tlie  admiiiistratioo  of 
•chcjola,  for  the  n^ief  of  the  poor  (milesa  by  special  popular  vote  thia  func- 
tion be  given  to  the  county) ^  poHee,  the  construction  and  maintenance  d 
highways,  and  aanitatiou  ;  while  the  county  is  the  area  for  the  adminiBtr»- 
tlon  of  juaticet  for  the  maiDtenance  of  jails,  courthouses,  and  Boiiieilm«i 
poorhounes,  fur  tax  equuHxation,  and  often  for  the  exercise  of  oertain 
other  general  supervisory  powers. 

Villages,  Boroughs,  Cities.  —  Counties  and  townships  are 
areas  of  rural  organization  only.     With  the  compacting  of  popu- 
lation in  great  towns  and  cities  other  and  more  elaborate  means 
of  organization  became  necessary,  and  a  great  body  of  oonsti* 
I  tntional  and  statutory  law  has  grown  up  in  the  states  concern- 
^  ing  the  incorporation  of  urban  areas.    There  is  no  complete  and 
general  municipal  corporations  act  in  any  of  onr  states  such  aa 
that  under  which,  in  England,  cities  of  all  sizes  may  acquire  the 
privileges  and  adopt  the  organization  of  full  borough  government 
L^(page  240) ;  the  largest  towns  are  left  to  depend  for  their  tQco^ 
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poratioD  npon  special  acts  of  legislation.  The  larg^  cities  of  the 
country  consequently  exhibit  a  jjjroat  irariety  of  ^^jolitical  slructnrc, 
and  even  cities  in  the  same  st-ate  oft4^n  dififcr  widely  in  many 
material  points  of  organiz^itioii  and  function. 

The  electors  or  freeholders  of  less  i>opulon8  urban  die- 
tricts  are  in  most  of  the  states  empowered  to  obtain  a  simple  sort 
of  urban  organization  and  considerable  urban  jR>\vcr»,  by  certain 
uniform  routine  processes,  from  the  courts  of  law ;  villtufes  (as 
they  are  called  in  New  York),  boroughs  (as  they  are  stylpd  in 
Pennsylvania),  (owns  (as  they  are  sometimes  designatpd  In  tha 
South),'  cities  of  the  lesser  gnule a  (in  states  where  towns  are  class i- 
fied  according  to  population),  may  usually  get  from  the  conria  as 
of  course,  u|>oa  proof  of  the  necessary  pojnilation  and  of  the  con- 
sent  of  tlie  freeholders  or  electors,  the  priviU^ge  of  ere<^ting  them- 
selves  into  municipal  corporations  under  general  acts  passed  for 
the  purpose  J  very  much  as  private  joint-stock  companies  may  get 
leave  to  incor|>orate  upon  showing  to  the  court  evidence  of  the 
possession  of  the  necessary  membership,  stock,  or  paid-up  ciipitab 

The  town  or  borough  Is,  ho^everi  a  public,  not  a  private »  rnrpo- 
lation,  receiving  by  delegat  inn  certain  powers  of  f];overniDeiit ;  and  many 
statoi  liave  left  witfi  their  legiBlntures  the  power  r/i  create  all  public  eor> 
poratioiut  by  apeclal  act.  The  incorporation  of  towns  is  jiot^  therefore* 
aniveraally  governed  by  general  slatate. 

Th6  Authorities  of  urban  districts  thns  erect-ed  int^ 
separate  corporations  succeed,  generally,  to  all  the  powers  of 
township  officers  within  their  area  and  constitute  a  local  body 
apart ;  but  usually  the  area  thus  incorporat-ed  does  not  cease  to 
be  a  part  of  the  county  in  which  it  lies.  It  continues  to  pay 
ecmnty  taxes  and  its  electors  continue  to  take  their  part  in  the 
choice  of  county  officials.  In  some  cases,  however,  cities  have 
been  definitely  separated  from  the  counties  in  which  they  lie. 
This  has  been  the  virtually  uniform  policy  of  Virginia.  In  other 
caaes  dlies  have  by  growth  ahsorbefi  the  counties  in  which  they 
were  situated,  as  has  happened,  for  example,  by  the  expansion  of 
New  York,  Philatlelphia,  New  Orleans,  and  San'  Francisco.  Balti- 
more and  St  Louis  have  been  made  independent  of  county  gov- 


'  The  name  tomt  when  lued  in  New  England  always  means,  not  an  nrbaa 
*lstriet»  bot  a  towiM^i^ 
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eminent  and  county  obligations  by  special  legal  arrangement 
The  organization  of  incoriKjrated  towns  is  imlike  that  of  either 
county  or  township  principally  in  thiij,  that  they  have  at  the  front 
of  their  government  a  representative  council  which  within  its 
sphere  is  a  law-making  authority. 

A  conmioii  model  of  organisation  for  the  smaller  urban  areaA 
Ifl:  a  mayoFi  president^  or  cbief  burgess  ;  a  small  town  council  given  ex* 
tenaiye  power  of  makiog  by-laws^  considerable  power  of  taxation  for  local 
improvemeiite  as  well  as  for  local  administration,  and  other  powers  o( 
local  direction  which  quite  sharply  differentiate  it  from  the  merely  execu- 
tive boards  often  foimd  in  the  t<3wnships  and  always  found  in  the  coun- 
ties ;  a  treasurer ;  a  clerk ;  a  collector ;  a  street  commissioner ;  sometimes 
overseers  of  the  poor;  and  generally  such  other  minor  officers  as  tJld 
council  sees  fit  to  appoint. 

Organization  of  OoTemment  in  Cities —  The  difference 

[between  the  organization  of  these  smaller  urban  areaa  and  the 

^organization  of  great  cities  is  a  diiference  of  complexity  not  only 

hut  often  also  a  difference  of  kind.     Cities,  we  have  seen  (page 

324),   are  often   given   a  separate  judicial    organisation,   Ijeing 

made  in  effect  separate  judicial  circuits  or  counties,  with  their 

own  courts,  hIvc riffs,  coroners,  and  state-attorneys  ;  and  are  some* 

times    also   made  quite   independent   of  the   counties   in  which 

they  lie  (page  349).     They  are  given  also  larger  councils,  with 

.  larger  powers ;  a  larger  corps  of  officers ;   and  greater  energy  of 

[self-direction  than  other  local  areaa  possess. 

The  Council  of  a  great  city  usually  consists  of  two  sections  or 
♦houses,'  — a  board  of  aldermen  and  a  board  of  common  eouncilmen,  dif. 
fer&ng  very  much  as  the  two  bouses  of  a  state  legislature  differ,  ju  ihi) 
number  and  size  of  the  districts  which  their  members  represent  In  most 
of  the  cities  of  New  York  state,  however,  there  is  but  a  single  legislative 
chamber,  called  sometimes  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  sometimes  Uic  Com- 
mon Council. 

These  boards  always  constitute  the  law-niakhig  (or  rather  ordi- 
iiajic€-making)  and  taxing  power  of  the  city ;  and  always  until  recent 
years  they  have  been  constituted  overseers  of  nd ministration  als«:»,  by 
being  given  the  power  to  control  it  not  only  by  withholding  moneys,  but 
also  through  direct  participation  hi  the  power  of  appointment  to  the  minor 
city  offices, ^ — all  those,  thai  is  to  say,  not  tilled  by  p>y>ular  election.  The 
chiet  officer  of  e?ery  city  have  usually  been  elected,  but  alt  others  hai-^ 
■i  a  mle,  been  appoint^  by  the  mayor  subject  to  oonlirmalion  by  Urn 
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to  the  oonatiintkiii  of  dty 
power,  and  ooDBeqneotly 
mnjor,  leayin^  to  tlie 
funcUon  of  Unaoclal 
extendeil  ttie  appdlntli^ 
important  ezecittife 
submitted  to  the  m&joo  of  Os 
But,  if  tbey  do  not  apfprove,  Cke 
in  the  legislature  suiBoes  to  tmk 

Oammlflfion  Form  ef  (hrtnuumL  —  The  most  reoeiil  derelop^ 
ment  in  muaicipal  goYemineiit  m  llw  ooduiiiMiciD  form,  wben»  the 
old  form  of  organizatioiif  nrmriirting  of  m  mayor  and  an  elected 
coimcil,  has  been  replaced  by  a  iiBgla  electare  oommiasion,  small 
in  number,  which  oombines  in  itself  both  executive  nr\d  legis- 
lative functions.  The  oonimisBioQ  form  has  been  wult  Is  lU  j  (^  .1 
in  smaller  towns  and  cities,  in  a  few  cities  of  st/e,  but  not  in 
any  of  the  very  largeet  cities.  Its  merit  lies  in  tUo  ihhuhm  it  ra- 
tion of  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  whom  it  it  i^nMit^r  to 
hold  responsible  than  was  formerly  the  ease  when  nnUiHrily  whi 
divided  and  parceled  out  among  many,  hi  mnw  elt*e»  M»e  \^Uu\ 
has  been  introduced  of  selecting  a  city  manngaVi  who  muU^v  llm 
control  of  the  commission^  by  whom  ho  is  ftjiptiinMl  and  iiinM»vwt, 
is  the  actual  administrative  heiid  of  thi»  lUty  ((ovi  riMiii«<d 

School    Administraticm. -- Whi»riivi«r    (Im<   jhiIiUi)   mihml 
exists  there   we  tind  the  seliutil   dintiiet   IIim   mmm   '       "  : 

tive  area  for  educational  purp*mim,  WIm'M*  Mm 
prevails  the  county  is  dividc^l  inti*  m^Unn\  ii\HUmu^  nUu^U  t4)ll 
township  system  prevails  tin*  trmnwlai*  iw  dUhl^i)  Mdu  il*i|*MM) 
districts.  lu  every  ease  then*  riiM  dUliii^t  jOm*  (Mf4  m*  Mh^Ii^UI 
who  control  school  a^lJiiiniHtriiMofi^  mmiI  Humii^  m»^iM>4  ih  9il 
entirely  as  to  prevent  in  ^imi  fmii  Oik  »##f»(i;^Mw  hI  MII> 
uniform  system  of  edueiition  ftn  ih^  wUnt**  »UiUi  ^  bof  ^hMfH 
the   township   system   prttvjiibi   tb«M»  N  mUM  |mitl4* 

pation  on  the  part  of  tho  |M»iiplii,  u^dhiti  i  ^  li^hUti  U^i^^ilHlfi 
in  school  administration^  nnd  tfiifM^rnHy  lA  tnlU*^  piimi^l  t^l  Uiim 
taxation. 

In  New  Knglaud  recttiii  ^mn  liiivii  Ihn^ii  wIMi««»m)m||  ilm  illiMp 
pearance  of  the  sqjarat«  •ebii^ij  dltirl<»l  Ui  umim  #i«i44«<i^  hh'I  lU 
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absorption  by  the  township.  Thus  in  Maine,  in  New  Hampahin?, 
and  in  Connecticut  school  administration  is  being  transferred 
from  district  to  township  officers,  and  the  township  is  being 
made  the  school  area*  In  Massachuaetts  the  school  district 
system  was  entirely  abolished  in  1882,  and  township  school 
administration  substituted.  And  outside  New  England  the  same 
substitution  has  here  and  there  been  made, — as,  for  example^ 
in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  Northwest  sehools  usually  receive  support  from 
three  distinct  sources :  from  the  land  granted  to  each  town- 
ship by  the  federal  government ;  from  a  general  state  tax 
for  education,  whose  proceeds  are  distributed  among  the  town- 
ships, to  be  further  distributed  by  the  township  authorities 
among  the  districts ;  and  from  district  taxes  levied  by  the 
district  directors.  In  New  England  there  is  generally  state 
and  township  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  In  the 
South,  under  the  county  system,  there  is  state  taxation  only, 
for  the  most  part,  save  in  certain  exceptional  localities,  and 
in  the  greater  towns.  In  many  eases  in  the  Northwest  the 
school  district  is  coincident  in  area  with  the  civiJ  township, 
though  distinct  and  separate  in  organization. 

Nowhere  is  there  sufticient  centralization  of  control.  State 
superintendents  or  other  central  educational  authorities  are 
without  real  administrative  powers  (compare  page  336) ;  county 
superintendents  seldom  liave  much  authority;  township  trus- 
tees or  committees,  as  a  rule,  liave  little  more  than  a  gen- 
eral supervision  and  power  of  advice;  usually  the  directors 
of  the  smallest  area  have  the  greater  part  of  the  total  of 
administrative  authority,  applying  their  quoia  of  even  the  state 
taxes  according  to  their  own  discretion.  The  result  is,  variety 
in  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  variety  in  the  method  of 
their  choice,  variety  in  courses  of  study,  variety  in  general 
efficiency. 

Taxation.  —  The  most  striking  feature  regarding  local 
taxation  in  the  United  States  is  the  strict  limitations  put  upon 
it  by  constitution  or  statute.  Commonly  no  local  authorities 
can  tax  beyond  a  certain  fixed  percentage  of  the  appmised 
value  of  the  property  of  their  district.      Under  the    ceuiity 
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[System,  requisition  is  made  upon  the  officers  of  the  counties 
ior  the  taxes  voted  by  the  legislature  for  state  purposes,  and 
the  county  boards  raise  them,  together  with  the  county  tales, 
upon  the  basis  of  tlie  euuntj  assessment  Where  the  township 
iJBxiste,  the  process  gues  one  step  further:  requistion  is  made 
inpon  the  townships  for  both  the  sstate  and  county  taxei,  and 
the  townships  raise  these,  together  with  their  own  taxM,  U|Km 
the  Ijasis  of  the  assessment  made  by  their  own  assensoni. 

An  eifort  is  made  in  most  of  the  states,  however,  to  ecjtujd* 
ize  assessments.  Some  coujity  authority  acta  aa  a  board  ftf 
eqimiization  with  reference  to  the  assessmeata  retamed  by  the 
sassessors  of  the  several  townships,  and  alxiYe  ihn  etfjoalim^ 
tion  boards  of  the  counties  there  is  genifrally  a  atatci  board  of 
equalization,  whose  duty  it  is  to  harmoniie  and  iKpmlixei  npoii 
appeal,  taxation  in  the  several  ocmntiea^  Appaala  alwayi  tb 
from  the  local  assessors  to  tbeae  boarda  of  eqmlimiUm.  Tbi 
eystem  is,  however,  only  partiaUy  sueoeaafal.  It  haa  promd 
practically  impossible,  under  the  preaent  ay  item  of  Uk^wmiI 
authority,  to  avoid  great  varieties  and  inH^jtialitiM  of  aaafliiHMinl  [ 
local  oilicials  try  to  cut  down  the  shares  of  tb«jf  diatriirto  (ft 
the  general  taxes  as  much  as  possible* 

OeneralEemarkion  Local  OcYenumaaii  —  Herinml  f^t^Unm 
observable  in  our  systems  of  local  goveniiaigat  takam  at  a  who)«« 
are  worthy  of  remark.  (1)  In  the  Unt  plaea^  Olttiidtf  of  iti^ 
towns  and  cities,  the  separately  inoofporalad  ilffaao  AUM^^ 
there  is  a  marked  absence  of  repreaentatiTe,  law^lMkifif  hoiUms 
Almost  everywhere  local  officers  and  boaida  hairs  mtmiy  mmm» 
tive  powers  and  move  within  narroir  limita  mst  by  ilabmite 
statute  law. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  where  there  ara  local  taw^fnakltiK 
bodies,  they  act  under  strict  oonatiliitiofMl  law  $  iiiid#r  idiartifai 
that  is,  possessing  thus  a  atrofig  fctemblaooa^  at  kitid,  t/f  itatii 
legislatures  themselves. 

(3)  In  the  third  place,  oeotial  ecmtrol  of  looal  anihi/riiiiit  (^njavta 
only  in  the  enforcenient,  in  the  regular  law  enufis^ot  dmfUn9  and 
general  laws:  there  is  nowliere  any  r^fninil  lAuml  Ocft<rniJii45iit 
Board  with  discretionary  powara  of  taairiotion  or  pansiMkiB 
(page  246). 
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(4)  In  the  fourtli  place,  relatively  to  the  central  organs  of  the 
state,  local  goveriunent  is,  administratively,  the  most  vital  |mrt 
of  our  system :  as  compared  either  with  the  federal  government 
or  with  local  authorities,  the  central  governments  of  the  statea 
lack  vitality  not  only,  but  do  not  seem  \<j  he  holding  their  own  in 
point  of  importance.  They  count  for  much  in  legislation,  but,  so 
far,  for  very  little  in  administration. 


The  Frderal  Govkrkment. 

The  Constituticn  of  the  United  States  dtjes  not  contain 
all  the  rules  upon  which  the  orgiinization  of  tht!  federal  gnvem- 
ment  rests.  It  says  that  there  shall  be  a  Congress  which  shall 
exercise  the  law-making  power  granted  to  the  general  govern- 
ment ;  a  President  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  laws  passed  by  Congress  j  and  a  Supreme  Court  \vhich  shall 
be  the  highest  court  of  the  land  for  the  determination  of  what  is 
lawful  to  be  done,  either  by  individuals,  by  the  state  govemmeDts, 
or  by  the  federal  authorities,  under  the  Constitution  and  lawa. 
It  prescriljes  also  in  part  the  orgiuiization  of  Congress.  liut  it 
does  not  command  how  Congress  shall  do  its  work  of  legislatiun, 
how  the  President  shall  be  enaliled  to  ptjrforni  his  gi*eat  fnnction, 
or  by  what  machinery  of  officers  and  subordinate  courts  the  8n- 
preme  Court  shall  l>e  assisted  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  It 
leaves  all  detail  of  o}>eration  to  lie  arranged  by  statute  i  and 
statute  accordingly  plays  an  all-important  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  goveriunent. 

The  Constitution  furnishes  only  the  great  foundations  of  the 
system.  Those  foundations  rest  upon  the  same  firm  ground  of 
po|)ular  assent  that  supports  the  several  constitutions  of  the 
states.  Framed  by  a  federal  convention  and  adopted  by  repre- 
sentative conventions  in  the  states,  it  stands  altogether  apart 
from  oniinary  law  U>th  in  cbLtnich-r  and  sanction. 

Amendment  of  the  Constitution.  —  The  ( 'onstitution  can* 
not  lie  amended  witliout  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  Con^reBa 
and  three-fourths  of  the  states.  Amend uients  may  Iw  [rroimneii 
in  one  of  two  ways  :  either  (a)  twothirds  of  the  mendiers  of  each 
house  of  Congress  may  agree  that  certain  amendments  are  neoes- 
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sary ;  or  (ft)  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  states  may 
petition  Congress  t<^  have  a  general  convention  trailed  for  the  eon- 
sideration  of  amendments,  and  such  a  pojivt^ntioi^  being  i-alled, 
may  propose  changes.  In  both  cases  the  mode  of  adoption  is  the 
same.  Every  change  yjroposed  must  be  submitteti  to  the  states, 
to  be  voted  upon  either  by  their  legislatures  or  by  state  conven* 
tions  called  for  the  purpose^  aa  Congress  may  determine.  Any 
amendment  which  is  agreed  to  by  three-fourths  of  the  states 
becomes  a  part  t>f  the  Constitution. 

The  seventeen  amendments  so  far  made  to  the  Constitution 
were  all  proposed  by  Congress.  No  general  conBtitutioiial  con- 
vention has  l^een  called  since  the  adjournment  of  the  great  body 
by  which  the  Constitution  was  framed  in  1787. 

None  of  the  wi-itten  constitutions  of  Europe  is  so  ditfieidt  of 
alteration  as  our  own.  In  Germany  a  provision  changing  the 
imperial  constitution  passes  just  as  an  ordinary  law  woidd  pass, 
the  only  limitation  upon  its  passage  being  that  fourteen  nega- 
tive votes  in  the  Bundesrat  will  defeat  it  (14  out  of  58),  In 
France  (pages  154,  155)  ixinstitutional  amendments  |>ass  as  ordi- 
nary laws  do,  except  that  they  must  be  adopted  by  the  two 
houses  of  the  legislature  acting,  not  separately  in  Paris,  but 
jointly  at  Versailles,  as  a  Natioiml  Assembly.  In  Switzerland 
such  amendments  must  pass  lx)th  houses  of  the  fedeml  legis- 
lature and  must  also  be  approve,  in  a  popular  vote,  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  voters,  ami  hy  a  majority  of  the  Cantons*  In  England 
the  distinction  between  constitutional  law  and  statute  law  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist. 

The  Federal  Territory.  —  The  territory  of  the  Cnited 
States  is  of  three  different  sorts :  there  is  (a)  the  District  of  Ci>- 
lumbia,  over  which  the  nation  exercises  exclusive  jurisdiction  m 
tlie  seat  of  its  government,  and  the  arsenals  and  dock-yards, 
which  it  has  acquired  by  purchase,  and  over  which  the  states 
have  given  it  jurisdiction  for  military  purposes  ;  and  (h)  the 
great  national  property,  the  territories,  which  the  federal  author* 
ities  hold  in  trust  for  the  nation  as  a  seed-bed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  states,  and  (r)  the  dependencies. 

The  District  of  Columbia.  —It  would  I  '  '  ^ m  incon. 
venient  for  the  fedeml  government  to  have  n*  ry  of  ibi 
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I  fiwn  on  whieh  to  boild  its  pmUie  affioee  and  l^isladve  balJ^,  and 
where  it  could  be  independent  of  local  or  other  state  re^ulatioDfc. 
The  CoDslitatiQii  itself  theix?for©  pnirided  that  -  Congress  should 
i  hare  exetosiTii  aQihoirity  within  any  district  not  more  tlian  U'li 
.  miles  square  whidi  any  state  might  grant  to  the  federal  goTeni- 
Dient  for  its  own  uses.  Acting  upon  this  hint^  Maryland  and 
Vitginia  pnwsptlT  granted  the  necessary  territorial  ju  iij 

it  hatii^  beem  decided  to  establish  the  seat  of  goveru  j  ^  tifl 

the  Potomac    A  part  of  the  home-land  of  the  federal  govem- 
L  ment,  thus  ceded,  was  W\d  out  under  the  name  of  the  Diatriet  of 
'  Coiutnbia  :  there  the   publio.  buildings  wert*  erected,  and  theie. 
after  the  removal  of  the  government  offioe9  thither  in  1800,  tlM 
city  of  Washington  grew  up.  I 

V  The  flnt  Oongrees  oC  the  United  States  met  in  New  York  City ;  ihmR 

f      the  Itett  PresideDt  wm  maogiirated,  and  the  organi^tion  of  the  new 
goTertunent  elldoteiL     In  1790  it  was  determinf^d  that  the  federal  odfi- 
oen  sboold  UTe  and  Googreai  meet  in  Plu!a<ielphia  (ns  the  Continental 
CongreaB  had  generally  done)  for  tea  yeani ;  after  tbat^  in  the  ilitftict 
I       EptdaJlj  set  ap&rt  for  the  use  of  the  fedefal  govemmept, 
p  Tlie  eieatioti  of  this  federal   home-plot  is  a  featuiv  peculiftr   to  our 

own  federal  arrangements.  Berlin  is  the  capital  cif  l^ruxsia,  not  the 
excltisive  ai».U  or  in  any  sense  the  pnjp«?rty,  of  the  imperiAl  gorenj- 
ment.  Berne,  too,  la  cantonal,  not  federal,  ground.  Oiir  gfivemmeut 
would  have  been  in  the  same  case  as  those  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land had  our  federal  authorities  remained  tlie  gueati  of  New  York  or 
Pemi^lvania. 

The  aeveral  artenaU^  dock-ffards,  forU^  and  li{fhi-hou§et  iiSshltiiwwl 
by  the  federal  govemmeot  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  are  built  upon 
laud  purchased  by  the  federal  government,  generally  of  individuals.  It 
is  the  practice  for  the  aeveral  states  in  which  such  pieceis  t«f  property  Ue 
to  giant  to  the  federal  govemmeut  exclusive  jurisdietion  over  them^  — 
L  naually  with  the  proviso  that  the  juiiadiction  shall  la|:ttie  when  the  prop^ 
I      erty  ceases  Xn  be  used  for  the  federal  purpoeeia  t^'ciiie'l. 

The  Territories.  —  As  the  different  parts  of  our  vu-st 
national  domain  have  been  settled  it  has  been  dividod»  under  the 
directiou  of  Congress,  into  portions  of  various  ai2t^a,  geni^ty 
about  the  area  of  the  larger  states,  though  aometimes  larger  tlmn 
any  state  save  Texas.  These  portions  have  been  calJed,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  TerrUorieSi  and  have  been  given  govemmente 
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constdtuted  by  federal  statute.  First  they  have  been  given  gov- 
ernors and  judges  appointed  by  the  President;  then,  as  their 
popnlation  has  become  numerons  and  sufficiently  settled  in  its 
ways  of  living,  they  have  been  given  legislatures  chosen  by  their 
own  people  and  clothed  with  the  power  to  make  laws  subject  to 
the  approval  of  Congreas  j  finally,  upon  liecouiing  still  more  de- 
veloped, they  liave  been  granted  ad  ful]  law-making  powers  as 
the  states.  The  territorial  stage  of  their  development  passed, 
they  have  one  by  one  been  brought  into  the  Union  as  states. 
The  only  territories  remaiuing  are  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Unto  180S  the  only  territory  of  the  United  Statejj  conaisted  of  the 
lands  east  of  the  MiHsi«sippi  wlueh  had  belonged  to  the  thirteen  original 
states  individually,  and  hiid  hy  them  been  granted  to  the  general  govern- 
ment* In  180;i  the  vast  tract  known  iis  Louisiana  wa^  bought ;  in  184S, 
by  conquest,  and  in  1852^  by  negotiatinii,  the  Pacific  coast  lands  were 
acqtured  from  Mt^xiet) ;  in  1846  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  a  portion 
of  the  Oregon  country  was  finally  establifihed^  by  treaty. 


The  DependeEcles.  —  With  the  acqniaition  of  Porto  Eico 
and  the  Philippines  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  United 
States  acquired  non-contiguous  laiids^  already  inhabited  by 
peoples  differing  from  ourselves  in  language,  customs  and  insti- 
tutions. Unlike  the  territory  previously  acquired, — ^with  the 
exception  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  ^  —  the  insular  possessions  are 
not  adapted  for  the  progressive  development  from  territories 
to  states.  They  are  dependencies,  and  will  remain  as  such  until 
they  reaeh  the  stage  when  they  may  become  independent  or 
aelf-goveraing, 

T!ie  post-offices^  federal  court  chambers,  custom-hoiisea,  and  other 
like  bmldiiigs  erected  and  owned  by  the  general  government  in  vanouia 
parts  of  the  country,  are  held  by  the  government  up4in  the  ordinary 
principles  of  ownership*  juat  aa  they  migrht  be  held  by  a  private  corpora- 
tion.   Their  sites  are  not  separate  fedei-al  teiTitory. 

Congress.  —  As  in  the  states,  so  in  the  federal  govern* 
ment,  the  law-making  power  is  vested  in  a  double  legislature,  a 
Congress  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
Unlike  the  two  houses  of  a  state  legislature,  however,  the  tv 
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houses  of  Congress  have  distinct  characters  t  the  Senate  differs 
from  the  House  not  only  in  the  number  of  its  members,  but  also 
in  the  principle  of  its  composition-  It  represents  the  federal 
principle  upon  which  the  government  rests,  for  its  meml>ers  rep- 
resent the  states.  The  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  other 
hand,  represents  the  national  principle,  upon  which  also  the  gov- 
ernment lias  now  been  linally  established,  without  threat  of 
change.     Its  members  represent  the  people. 

The  Senate.  —  The  Senate  consists  of  two  representativeB 
from  each  of  the  states  of  the  Union-  It  has,  therefore,  the  states 
being  forty-eight  in  numlier,  ninet}"-six  members.  Each  senator 
is  elected,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  by  the  people  of  the  state 
which  he  represents;  and  a  state  is  legally  free  to  choose 
any  one  as  senator  who  hiiB  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
nine  years,  who  has  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  and  who  is  at  the 
time  of  the  election  a  resident  of  the  state  which  he  is  chosen 
to  represent. 

The  Constitution  directed  that,  immediately  after  coming  to- 
gether for  its  first  session,  the  Senate  should  divide  its  member0| 
by  lot,  as  nearly  as  it  could  into  three  e^nal  groups ;  that  the 
members  assigned  to  one  of  these  groups  should  vacate  their  seats 
after  the  expiration  of  two  years,  the  members  assigned  to  an* 
other  after  the  expiration  of  four  years*  and  the  members  of  the 
third  after  the  expiration  of  six  years ;  after  which  arrangement 
had  been  accomplished,  the  term  of  every  senator  was  to  be  six 
years  as  provided.  It  was  thus  brought  alx)ut  that  one-third  of 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  is  renewed  by  election  every  two 
years.  Tbe  result  is,  that  the  Senate  has  a  sort  of  continuous 
life,  —  no  one  election  year  affects  the  seats  of  more  than  one- 
third  of  its  members. 

The  Senate  is  the  federal  house  of  Congress.  Its  mem- 
bers represent  the  states  as  the  constituent  members  of  the 
Union.  Thej  are  not,  however,  in  any  sense  delegates  of  the 
governments  of  the  states.  They  are  not  subjeet  to  l^e  instTucted 
as  to  their  votes,  as  members  of  the  German  Bundesrut  are,  by 
any  state  authorit}%  Each  senator  is  entitled  ami  ex|)ected  lo 
vote  according  to  his  own  individual  opinion.  S  ^  .  y 
£Qife,  may  be  mid  to  represent,  not  the  government 
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Vmt    the   people   of   the   states    organ izerl    as    corporate  bodies 
1*0  lit  ic. 

There  is  no  rule  wiiii-h  oblige*  senators  from  the  same  state  to 
vote  together  after  the  fashion  once  imperative  in  the  Congress 
of  our  owti  Coofedenition^  and  still  imperative  in  the  (Terman 
Bujidesrut  (p.  288).  Each  senator  represents  his  state,  not  in 
partnership,  but  singly. 

The  equal  representation  of  the  states  In  the  Senate  more  strictly  con- 
forms to  the  fwleral  principle  than  does  the  unequal  represeiitatirui  char- 
acteristic of  tlie  GenDan  Bumksrat  ;  but  the  rul*^  olj«erveU  in  tieriiiiiiij% 
that  the  represeritiitives  of  each  fitate  Diiist  vote  together,  must,  in  turn,  b^ 
admittM  to  be  more  strictly  consislent  with  the  idea  of  state  representation 
than  is  the  rule  of  individual  votiug  followed  in  our  Senate^ 


The  Viee-Preaident  of  tbe  United  States  ia  president  of 
the  Senate.  Unless  the  President  die,  this  is  the  only  function 
of  the  Vice-President  He  is  not  a  meml>er  of  the  Senate;  he 
simply  presides  over  its  sessiooa.  He  has  a  vote  only  when  the 
votes  of  the  senatc^rs  are  equally  divided  upon  some  question  and 
his  vote  becomes  neeeasary  for  a  decision.  If  the  Prciiident  die 
or  resign,  or  be  removed  from  offic^j  or  be  rendered  unable  **  to 
discharge  the  duties  and  powers  "  of  Ms  office,  the  presidency 
devolves  on  the  Vice-President 

Organization  of  the  Senate.  —  The  Senate  makes  its 
own  rules  of  procedure,  the  Vice-President  being  of  course  bound 
to  administer  whatever  rule  it  adopts.  Naturally  the  internal 
organization  of  the  body  is  the  matter  with  which  its  rules  prin- 
cipally concern  themselves,  and  the  most  important  feature  of 
that  organization  is  the  division  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
into  standing  committees  j  into  small  groups,  that  is,  to  each  of 
which  is  entrusted  the  preparation  of  a  certain  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate's business.  The  Senate  itself  would  not  have  time  to  look 
into  the  antecedents  and  particulars,  the  merits  and  bearingSj 
of  every  matter  brought  before  it ;  these  committ'Ces  are,  there- 
fore, constituted  to  act  in  its  stead  in  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation and  shaping  of  the  measures  to  be  voted  on.  Whenever 
any  proposal  is  made  concerning  any  important  question,  that 
proposal  is  referr*^?  ^^  «t-aTidiug  committee  which  has  been 
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commissioned  to  consider  questions  of  the  class  to  which  the] 
proposed  action  belongs.  The  committee  takes  the  proposal 
under  consideration,  in  connection  with  all  other  i>endiug  pro- 
posals relating  to  the  same  subject,  and  reports  to  the  Senate 
what  it  thinks  ought  to  be  done  with  reference  to  it,  —  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  take  any  action  or  uot,  and,  if  it  is  advisable  tu 
act,  what  action  had  best  be  taken. 

Thus  there  is  a  Cointnittee  on  Fiuance,  to  which  all  questions 
aflfectiijg  the  revenue  are  referred ;  a  Committee  on  Appropriations,  which 
idviaea  the  Senate  concerning  ail  to tea  for  the  s trending  of  moneys ;  a  | 
Committee  on  Railroads,  which  considers  all  railroad  qneations-  a  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs^  whicb  prepares  for  consideration  all  queatioua 
touching  our  relations  with  foreign  goYemmentflf  etc. 

Inflnenoe  of  the  Standings  Committees.  —  Its  standing 
committees  have  a  very  great  intiuence  upon  the  action  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  is  naturally  always  inclined  to  liatea  to 
their  advice,  for  each  committee  necessarily  knows  much  more 
about  the  subjects  assigned  to  it  for  consideration  than  the  rest 
of  the  senators  can  know.  Its  committee  organization  may  be 
said  to  be  of  tlie  essence  of  the  legislative  action  of  the  Senate: 
for  the  leadership  to  which  a  legislative  body  consigns  itself  is 
of  the  essence  of  its  method  and  must  affect,  not  the  outward 
form  merely,  but  the  whole  character  also  of  its  action.  0oder 
every  great  system  of  government  except  our  own,  leadership  I 
in  legislation  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the  ministers,  to  the 
Eatecutive,  which  stands  aearest  to  the  business  of  governing; 
it  is  a  central,  and,  as  evidenced  by  its  results,  extremely  impor- 
tant characteristic  of  our  system  that  our  legislatures  lead  thetU' 
selves,  or,  rather,  that  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  along  the 
several  lines  of  legislation  by  separate  and  disconnected  groups 
of  their  members* 

The  Senate  and  the  Executive.  —  One  of  the  chief  uses  of  the 
Oommiiteea  la  to  obtain  information  for  the  Senate  concerning  the  affairs 
of  the  govemmenL  But,  inasmuch  a^  the  executive  branch  of  the  gor-  j 
emment  ia  quite  separate  from  Congress,  It  is  often  vt»ry  dtJEcult  for  th« 
Senate  to  And  out  through  its  commitu^ea  a\\  that  it  wiaJtes  to  know  about 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  executive  departmenta.  Tlie  acUou  of  the 
two  houaea  upon  some  queationa  must  of  comae  b«  greatly  influenced,  and 
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fthould  be  greatly  inliueiicedp  by  what  they  can  leiini  of  administrative 
experience  in  the  deparrrnents,  and  the  Senate^  as  well  as  the  iluuse,  hais 
the  right  to  ask  what  que«riotiH  it  pleases  of  executive  oificerii,  either 
through  its  committees  or  by  reguiriiig  a  written  report  to  be  tnadc  directly 
to  ilRelf  by  some  head  of  a  deparrment.  Upon  financial  iiuestLons,  for  exam* 
plcj  the  Senate  or  its  Finance  Coinoiitteo  must  constantly  wish  to  kiiuw 
the  experience  of  the  Treasury.  But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  legisla- 
tive questions  fully  and  correctly  answered  ;  for  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment are  in  no  way  responsible  to  either  house  for  their  official  conduct. 
They  belong  to  an  entirely  separate  and  independent  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment :  only  iuch  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  as  lay  them  open  to 
impeachment  expose  tliem  to  the  jjower  of  the  houses.  The  c<immitlot'S 
are,  tlierefore,  frequently  prevented  from  doing  their  work  of  inquiry 
well,  and  the  Senate  has  to  act  in  the  dark*  Under  other  systems  of  gov- 
ermnent,  tht^  iijijii?<ter8  are  always  pre,sent  in  the  legislative  bodies  to  l.>e 
(pitTirtionefl  and  i.h*alt  with,  directly^  fac«  to  fjvce. 

Th©  Preaideiit  Pro  Tempore.  —  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Senate 
to  make  itself  independi!Jit  of  all  chances  of  the  Vice-President's  absence 
by  electing  statedly  from  its  own  mcinberabin  a  president  pro  temporet  to 
act  in  case  of  the  absence  or  disabilliy  *jf  the  Vice-President, 
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The  Hofise  of  Eepresentatives.  —  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives represents,  not  the  states,  but  the  people  of  Uie 
United  States.  It  represents  them,  however,  not  in  the  mass^ 
but  by  states.  Representation  is  apportioned  among  the  states 
severally  according  to  population,  and  no  electoral  district  erosses 
any  state  boundary. 

Apportionment  of  Represeiitatives.  —  Congress  itself  de- 
cides by  law  how  many  representatives  there  shall  be ;,  it  then 
divides  the  number  decided  upon  among  the  states  according  to 
population  j  after  wliich  each  state  is  divided  by  its  own  legis- 
lature into  as  many  districts  as  it  is  to  have  representatives, 
and  the  people  of  eat-h  of  these  districts  are  entitled  to  ele^^t  tmr- 
member  to  the  House.  The  only  limitation  put  by  the  Consti- 
tution  itself  upon  the  number  of  representatives  is,  that  there 
shall  never  be  more  than  one  for  every  thirty  thousand  inJmlii* 
tants.  The  first  House  of  Representatives  had,  by  direction  of 
the  Constitution  itself,  sixty -five  members,  upon  the  proj>ortion 
of  one  to  every  thirty-three  thousand  inhabitants.  The  utjmber 
has,  of  course,  grown,  and  the  proportion  decreased,  with  tli*' 
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^owth  of  population,  A  census  is  taken  every  ten  years,  and 
the  rule  is  to  eCFert  readjustments  and  a  redistribution  of  repre- 
seutatioii  after  every  eensus. 

In  states  which  send  but  one  representative  (there  are 
now  — 1918  —  five  of  these),  the  representative  is  chosen  by  the 
voters  of  the  whole  state.  In  some  of  the  other  states  also  it 
sometimes  happens  that  one  or  more  representatives  are  chosen 
thus  *at  large/  pending  a  redistribution  among  districts,  ^ — or  for 
some  other  reason* 

At  present  there  are  four  hiinrired  and  thirty-five  members  in  the 
House^  and  the  states  are  given  one  member  for  evei7  211,877  of  tUeir 
hiliabitant^.  In  cases  where  a  state  hiis  many  thousands  more  than  itn 
even  number  of  times  that  many  inhabitautSf  it  is  given  an  additianaJ 
member  to  represent  the  balance.  Thus,  if  it  have  four  times  211*877 
inhabitants  and  a  very  lar^c  fniction  over*  it  i^  t;lven  five  mambeni  instead 
of  four  only.  If  auy  state  have  ietas  than  21 1,877 ,  it  is  given  one  member, 
notwithstanding,  being  entitled  to  at  least  one  by  constitutional  provision. 
The  reason  for  allowing  a  state  an  eictra  r*'i>resent4itive  when  there  is  a 
large  fraclion  remaining  over  after  a  division  of  its  population  by  the 
Btandard  number  is  that  the  apportionment  of  representatives  is  made 
according  to  states,  and  not  by  an  even  allotment  among  the  people  ol 
the  country  taken  aa  a  whole,  and  that  under  aucb  a  f^ystem  a  perfectly 
equal  division  of  representation  ia  practically  impossible.  Congreai  makes 
the  most  equitable  arrangement  practicable  each  time  it  reapportions  Uie 
membership  of  the  Hou^  ujHin  the  basis  of  the  decennial  census  which 
Congress  directs  to  be  taken  for  this  purpose  in  pursuance  of  a  speciftl 
constitutional  command. 


Election!  to  the  Home — Any  one  may  be  ckosen  » 
representative  who  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
has  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  seven  years,  and 
is  at  the  time  of  his  election  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  from 
which  he  is  chosen.  The  term  of  a  representative  is  two  years ; 
and  two  years  is  also  the  term  of  the  whole  House;  for  tts 
members  are  not  chosen  a  section  at  a  time,  as  the  senators  are : 
the  whole  membership  of  the  House  is  renewed  eveiy  aeocnid 
year.     Each  biennial  election  creates  *  a  new  House,* 

Although  the  Senate  baa  a  continuous  life^  we  apeak  habitually 
of  different  *■  Congresses/  as  if  a  npw  Congrfsx^  instead  of  a  new  Bousf 
of  Representatives  merely,  were  choaen  biennially,    'J'hus  the  Congi^oAs  of 
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191 7-101 S)  is  known  ba  the  sixty-fifth  Congreas,  becauAe  the  HouAe  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  that  period  m  the  Bixty-fifth  that  hss  been  elected  tince  the 
gOTemment  wa^  established. 

Federal  law  doea  not  determine  who  shall  vote  for  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Constitiition  provides, 
simply,  that  all  those  persons  in  each  state  who  are  qualified 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state  to  vote  for  members 
of  the  larger  of  the  two  houses  of  the  state  legislature  may 
vote  also  for  memliers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States.  The  franchise  is  regulated,  therefore,  entirely 
by  state  law. 

In  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  (paased  lStW^1868) 
a  very  great  prvssum  is,  by  intt^ntioii  at  leasts  bn>uglit  to  l)eftr  upon  the 
states  to  induce  tbeio  to  make  their  franehbie  as  wide  as  their  adult  male 
population.  For  thtit  amendment  provides  that,  should  any  state  deny  to 
any  of  its  ui:Ae  utUzeiis  who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  members  of  the  more  nuiiieroiis  branch  of  its  own  legistature 
(and  thiiH,  by  consequence^  the  privilege  of  voting  for  representatives  in 
Congress),  for  any  reason  eaccept  that  they  have  committed  crime,  \tA 
repreeentation  in  Congress  sliall  be  cuitailed  in  the  same  proportion  that 
the  number  of  persons  thus  exckidetl  from  the  fnuichise  bean*  to  the 
whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  the  state. 
This  provision  haa  in  practice,  liowever,  proved  of  little  value.  It  ^ 
practically  impossible  for  the  federal  authorities  to  carry  it  satisfactorily 
into  effect. 


I 
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OrgikBizatioii  of  the  Honie.  —  The  House,  like  the 
Senate,  has  its  owu  rules,  regulative  of  the  numher  and  duties 
of  its  officers  and  of  ita  methods  of  doijig  business  j  and  these 
rules,  like  those  of  the  Senate,  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
creation  and  the  ]>rivileges  of  a  great  number  of  standing  com- 
mitteea.  The  committees  of  the  House  were  until  1910  ap- 
pointed by  the  presiding  officer  of  tJie  House,  the  *  Speaker'*; 

1  The  House  of  Representatives  is  not  given  a  president  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, 88  the  Senate  is.  It  elecUn  its  own  presiding  otticer,  whose  name,  ol 
*  Speaker,'  it*  takea  from  the  usage  of  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
whose  president  was  so  called  becauBO  wlic never,  in  the  old  days,  the  Com- 
mons went  into  the  preeence  of  the  king  for  the  purpose  of  lav 
matter  before  him,  or  of  anawering  a  suminons  from  hiui^  th 
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and  this  power  of  the  Speakf;r  to  appoijit  the  committeeB  of  the 
H01188  made  him  one  of  the  most  powerful  officers  in  the  whole 
goverBmeiit,  For  the  committees  of  the  House  are  even  more 
iuflueutial  than  those  of  the  Senate  in  determining  what  shall 
be  done  with  reference  to  matters  referred  to  them.  They  as 
a  matter  of  fai't  have  it  iu  their  power  to  control  almoat  all  the 
acts  of  the  House.  The  Senate,  hemg  a  comparatively  small 
body,  has  time  to  consider  very  fully  the  reports  of  its  coid* 
mittees,  and  generally  manages  to  shape  its  own  conclusions. 
But  the  House  is  too  large  to  do  much  debating :  it  must  be 
guided  by  its  eoinniittees  or  it  must  do  nothing.  It  is  this  fact 
wliieh  made  the  Speaker's  power  of  appointment  so  vastly 
important.  He  deteruiined  who  should  be  on  the  committees, 
and  the  committees  determined  what  the  House  should  do.  He 
nominated  those  w^ho  shaped  legislation.  More  than  that,  he 
shaped  the  rule^  and  determined  the  course  of  business.  For  he 
was  ehairiiian  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  which  had  but  four 
other  members,  w^hom  be  regarded  as  his  '  assistants,*  and  that 
committee  guided  the  House  quite  absolutely  in  the  use  of  its 
time.  The  Speaker  will  not  *  recognize  *  (that  is,  will  not  give 
the  floor  to)  any  member  who  seeks  to  upset  the  programme  it 
has  tixed. 

The  extraordinary  power  of  the  Speaker  often  made  his  election 
a  very  exciting  part  of  the  business  of  each  new  House :  for  he 
was  always  selected  with  reference  to  what  he  would  do  in  con- 
stituting the  principal  committees,  and  in  sliaping  and  adminis- 
tering the  rules. 

So  great  had  become  the  power  of  the  Speaker,  not  only  to 
control  legislation  1>ut  also  to  discipline  recalcitrant  memlierSi 
and  so  arbitrarily  did  Speaker  Cannon  exercise  his  power,  that  nt 
length  opposition  developed  within  his  own  party,  the  *  v  ■  s,' 

who  finally  in  1910  combined  with  the  Demociuts  to  i  ^  ih© 
Committee  on  Kules.  It  was  enlarged  from  five  to  ten  membetSi 
six  of  the  majority  and  four  of  the  minority  party ^  *  ^  by 
the  House,  and 
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was  their  spokesman  or  Speaker.  Thin  muue  Ia  oaed  aim  in  ihtt  l^wUnMim  j 
boilieii  of  all  the  English  colonies,  -^  wherever,  indeed^  Engliih  li^ittlMtif^  * 
pTftcUces  havt?  been  directly  inherited. 
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In  the  next  session  the  Democratic  party  ha*l  a  majority  in  tlie 
House  and  it  carried  through  a  complete  change  iii  the  method 
of  constituting  committees.  The  House  now  elects  its  own 
committees,  and  in  practice  the  following  method  la  used.  Each 
party  holds  a  caucus  which  elects  a  party  committee  on  com- 
mittees. These  party  committees  select  the  party  members  for 
committees  j  the  names  thus  selected  are  nominated  to  the  House 
by  the  respective  party  committees  and  the  House  elects  the 
members  thus  nominated.  These  changes  have  taken  away 
much  of  the  Speaker's  power  and  have  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  party  leaders,  for  the  party  committees  on  committees  are 
naturally  comijosed  of  the  party  leaders.  The  autocratic  character 
of  the  Speaker's  power  has  been  replaced  by  a  more  democratic 
control  by  the  party.  Yet  the  infiueuce  of  the  Speaker  is  still  great, 
and  more  than  any  one  individual  he  can  aid  or  hinder  legislation. 

The  House  has  so  many  standing  committees  that  every  repre- 
sentative is  a  meml>er  of  one  or  another  of  them, —  but  many  of 
the  committees  liave  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Some  of  them, 
though  still  regularly  appointed,  have  no  duties  assigned  them 
by  the  rules.  One  of  the  most  important  committees  is  that  on 
Appropriations,  which  has  charge  of  the  general  money-spending 
bills  introduced  every  year  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  which,  by  virtue  of  its  power  ujider  the  rules  to  bring 
its  reports  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  at  any  time,  to  the 
thrusting  aside  of  whatever  matter,  virtually  domimites  the 
House  by  c^>ntrolling  its  use  of  its  time.  Special  appropriation 
bills,  which  propose  to  provide  moneys  for  the  expenses  of 
single  departments,^ — as,  for  example,  the  Navy  Department  or 
the  War  Department,  —  are,  by  a  nile  of  the  House,  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  given  to 
the  committees  on  the  special  departments  concerned.  Scarcely 
less  important  than  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  though 
scarcely  so  busy  as  it,  is  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
which  has  charge  of  questions  of  taxation. 

The  House  haa  to  dexjend,  just  as  the  Senate  does,  upon  its 
standing  committees  for  information  conceniing  the  affairs  of  the 
government  and  the  policy  of  the  executive  departments,  and  is 
just  as  often  and  as  much  embarrassed  because  of  its  entire  ex* 
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elusion  from  easy,  informaJ,  and  regular  intercourse  with  the  de- 
partuifuts.  They  cannot  advise  the  House  unless  they  are  asked 
for  their  advice;  and  the  House  ciimiot  ask  for  their  advice 
except  indirectly  through  its  eommittees,  or  formally  hy  requir- 
ing written  re  porta. 

Acts  of  Cougrefli.  —  In  order  to  become  a  law  or  Act  of 
Congress  a  bill  must  pass  both  houses  and  receive  the  signature 
of  the  President.  Such  is  the  ordinary  process  of  legislation. 
But  the  President  may  withhold  his  sigiiature,  and  in  that  case 
the  measure  which  he  has  refused  to  sanction  must  receive  the 
votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  meml>ers  of  each  house,  given  upon  a 
reconsideration,  l>efore  it  can  go  upon  the  statute  book.  The 
President  is  given  ten  days  for  the  consideration  of  each  measure. 
If  he  take  no  action  upon  it  within  the  ten  days,  or  if  within 
that  period  he  sign  it,  its  provisions  become  law ;  if  within  the 
ten  days  he  inform  (Jongress  by  speciid  message  that  he  will 
not  sign  the  bill,  returning  it  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated 
with  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  not  signing  it.  another 
passage  of  the  measure  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  in  each 
house  is  required  to  nuike  it  a  law. 

There  are,  therefore,  three  ways  in  which  a  bill  may  become 
law :  either  (a)  by  receiving  the  approval  of  a  majority  in  each 
house,  and  the  signature  of  the  President,  appended  within  ten 
days  after  its  passage  by  the  houses ;  or  (6)  by  receiving  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  in  each  house,  and  not  l>eing  acted  upon  by 
the  President  within  ten  days  after  its  passage;  or  (c)  by  re- 
ceiving the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  each  house  after  having  been 
refused  signature  by  the  President  within  ten  days  after  its  pas- 
sage by  a  majority  in  each  house.  If  <  'ongress  jidjoum  before  the 
expimtion  of  the  ten  days  allowed  the  President  to  consider  bills 
sent  him,  such  bUls  lapse  unless  he  has  signed  them  before  the 
adjournment. 

Neither  house  can  do  any  business  (except  send  for  absent 
members  or  adjourn)  unless  a  majority  of  its  members  are 
present,  —  a  majority  being  in  the  case  of  all  our  legialatures, 
both  state  and  federal,  the  necessary  quottim^ 

In  the  practice  of  some  foreign  legislatures  the  gut 
much  leas  than  a  majority  of  the  members.     In  the  Englisi 
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of  Commons,  for  instance,  it  is  only  forty  membera,  althongli  the 
total  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  seven 
hundred  and  seven. 

When  it  is  said  that  under  certain  circumstances  a  bill  must  b« 
passed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  in  order  to  become  a  law,  it  is 
understood  t<>  mean  that  it  must  be  voted  for  by  two-thirds  of  the 
membera  present ^  not  necessarily  by  that  proportion  of  the  whole 
membership  of  the  body.  In  the  case  of  bOls  which  the  Presi- 
dent refuses  to  sign,  however,  the  Constitution  expressly  says 
that  it  cannot  Ite  made  law  unless  a  second  time  passed  by  two- 
thiirda  of  each  house, 

A  bill  may  *  originate '  in  either  house,  unless  it  lie  a  bOl  relate 
ing  to  the  raising  of  revenue.  In  that  Ciise  it  must  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  though  the  Senate  may  propose 
what  amendments  it  pleases  to  a  revenue  bill,  as  to  any  other 
which  cornea  to  it  from  the  House. 

If  one  of  the  houses  pass  a  bill,  and  the  other  house  amend  it, 
the  changes  so  proposed  must  be  adopted  by  the  house  in  which 
the  bill  originated  before  it  can  be  sent  to  the  President  and  be 
made  a  law.  When  the  two  houses  disagree  about  amendments 
they  appoint  conference  rommitteea ;  that  is  to  say,  each  house 
appoints  a  committee  to  consult  with  a  similar  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  other  house,  to  see  what  can  be  done  towards  bring- 
ing about  an  agreement  between  the  two  houses  upon  the  points 
in  dispnte. 

The  Federal  Judiciary :  ita  Juriidiction*  —  The  Judiciary 
of  the  United  States  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  nine  Circuit 
Conrts  of  Appeals,  nine  Circuit  Courts,  eighty -three  District  Courts, 
and  a  Court  of  Claims.  Its  organization  and  fiuictions  rest  more 
than  do  those  of  either  of  the  other  branches  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment upon  skitute  merely^  instead  of  upon  constitutional  pro- 
vision. The  Constitution  declares  that  ^Hhe  judicial  jjower  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in 
such  iuferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time, 
ordain  and  establish,"  and  that  "  the  judges,  both  of  the  supreme 
and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  l>ehavior, 
and  shall,  at  sttited  times,  receive  for  their  ser^aces  a  compenaar 
'^"h  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in 
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office*"  It  provides  also  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  federal 
gOTernment  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  or  equity  which  may 
arise  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United 
States ;  to  all  cases  affecting  a  nilmssadors,  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls ;  to  all  admiralty  and  maritime  cases;  to  controver- 
sies in  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  controversies  l>etween 
two  or  more  states,  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state 
(the  state  being  the  suitor),  between  citizens  of  different  states^ 
between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants 
from  different  states,  and  between  a  state  or  its  citizens  and  for- 
eign states,  citizens,  or  subjects.  And  it  directs  that  in  case^ 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuhs,  and  in 
eases  in  which  a  state  is  a  party  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction ;  while  in  all  other  mses  it  is  to  have  appel- 
late jurisdiction  only,  '*  with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such 
regulations,  as  the  Congress  shall  make." 

The  judicial  power  of  the  federal  govern  men  t  is  thus  niaile  to 
embrace  two  distinct  classes  of  cases :  (a)  those  m  which  it  is 
manifestly  proper  that  its  authority,  rather  than  the  authority  of 
a  state,  should  control,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  qiteMtions  in- 
uolveii:  for  instance,  admiralty  and  maritime  cases,  navigable 
waters  being  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
authorities;  and  cases  arising  out  of  the  Constitution^  laws,  or 
treaties  of  the  United  States  or  out  of  conflicting  grants  made  by 
different  states,  (6)  Those  in  which,  because  of  th^  nature  of  tht 
parties  to  the  suit,  the  state  courts  could  not  properly  be  allowed 
jurisdiction  ;  cjises  affecting,  for  instance,  foreign  ambassadorti^ 
who  are  accredited  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  and 
with  whom  our  only  relations  are  national  relations,  whose  privi* 
leges  rest  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  they  represent ;  or 
caaea  in  which  the  state  courts  could  not  have  complete  jurisdic- 
tion because  of  the  residence  of  the  parties ;  for  instancej  suita 
arising  between  citizens  of  different  states.  It  is  always  open  to 
the  choice  of  a  citizen  of  one  state  to  sue  a  citizen  of  aji'- "  t^i 

in  the  courts  of  the  latter's  own  domicile,  but  tlie  ccivi  r 
United  States  are  the  special  forum  provided  for  such  cases. 

Power  of  CongreM  over  the  Judiciuy.  —  Tv  .>rt^i 

koi  the  Constitutiuu  leave  Congress  quite  fr« 
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the  powers  thus  set  forth  among  the  courts  for  whose  organisation 
it  is  to  ptQvide,  aud  even,  if  it  so  chooses,  to  leave  some  of  them 
entirely  in  abeyance.  In  other  words,  the  Constitution  defines 
the  sphere  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  Slates  maif 
fill,  while  Congress  determines  how  much  of  that  sphere  shall 
actually  l>e  occupied,  by  what  courts  and  in  what  manner,  subject 
to  what  rules  and  limitations. 

With  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  judiciary  Congress 
determines  not  only  what  courts  shall  be  created  irferior  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  also  of  what  number  of  judges  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  shall  consist,  what  their  compensation  and  procedure 
shall  be,  and  what  their  specitic  duties  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  It  might  also  determine,  should  it  see  fit,  what  qualifica- 
tions should  be  required  of  occupants  of  the  supreme  bench. 

The  Existing  Federal  Gaurtf.— -In  pursuance  of  these 
powers,  Congress  has  passed  the  Judiciary  Act  of  September, 
1789,  and  the  Acts  amendatory  thereto  upon  wliich  the  national 
judiciary  system  now  rests.  In  1911  all  previous  legislation  was 
codified  and  the  organization  and  jurisdiction  of  the  lower  courts 
were  greatly  modified.  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  chief 
justice  and  eight  associate  justices  j  it  is  required  to  liold  annual 
sessions  in  the  city  of  WaahingtoB  —  sessions  which  begin  on  the 
second  Monday  of  each  October  —  any  six  of  the  justices  consti- 
tuting a  quorum.  Kext  below  the  Supreme  Court  are  nine  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeal.  The  territory  of  the  United  States,  including 
Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  is  divided  into  nine  circuits,  in 
each  of  which  there  is  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  consisting  of 
two  judges  in  the  fourth  circuit,  three  judges  in  the  first,  third, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  ninth  circuits  aud  of  four  judges  in  the  second, 
seventhj  and  eighth  circuits. 

The  chief  justice  and  associate  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  allotted  nmong  the  circuits  by  order  of  the  court ;  the  chief 
justice  and  the  associate  justices  assigned  to  each  circuit  are  com- 
petent to  sit  as  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  within  their 
respective  circuits  and  when  so  sitting  shall  preside.  In  case  the 
full  c^urt  is  not  made  up,  one  or  more  district  judges  shall  sit  in 
the  court. 

The  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal  exercise  appellate  jurisdiction  to 
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review  by  appeal  or  writ  of  error  final  deeiaioiia  in  the  District 
Courts  which  may  not  be  appealed  direct  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  for  the  most  part  the  decisions  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Ap- 
peal are  tinal  j  they  may,  however^  certify  to  the  Supreme  Court 
such  quefitions  of  law  as  they  may  deem  best. 

The  nine  oircuitd  are  divided  into  eighty-three  districts,  which, 
like  Congressional  districts,  never  cross  state  lines ;  and  for  each 
of  these  districts  there  has  been  established  a  district  court. 
Some  of  the  less  populous  states  constitute  each  a  single  district ; 
others  are  divided  into  two,  while  still  others  furnish  suliicient 
business  to  warrant  their  being  divided  into  four.  The  District 
courts  are  the  lowest  courts  of  the  federal  series,  and  have  their 
own  separate  judges. 

The  Court  of  Claims  was  established  in  1855,  to  relieve  Con- 
gress of  the  necessity  of  determining  the  validity  of  claims  against 
the  United  States^  for  the  settlement  or  adjudication  of  which  no 
provision  had  l)een  made.  It  consists  uf  a  <'hief  justice  and  four 
associates,  and  sits  always  in  Washington.  Pension  claims,  war 
claims,  and  claims  already  rejected  were  excluded  from  its  juris- 
diction j  but  all  other  claims  against  the  United  States,  which  are 
of  suf'h  a  kind  that  they  could  not  Ije  settled  by  an  ordinary  suit 
at  law,  in  equityj  or  in  admiiulty  (if  the  United  States  were  suable 
like  an  individual)  are  referred  to  it.  In  some  instances  it  10 
authorized  to  enter  judgment ;  in  others  it  can  only  tind  the  facts ; 
but  in  either  case  the  claimant  must  wait  for  an  appropriation  by 
Congress  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  claim. 

The  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  is  composed  of  a  presiding  judge 
and  four  associates.  It  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  appeals 
from  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  of  the  Treasury  Departmeiil 
as  to  the  classification  of  imported  goods  and  the  rate  of  duty  im* 
posed  thereon  under  such  classifications.  The  cxjurt  is  always 
open  for  business  and  sessions  may  be  held  in  any  circuit  at  tbe 
discretion  of  the  Court. 

The  division   of  jurisdiction   between   the  Circuit  Conrtl   of 
Appeal  and  the  District  courts  is  effected  by  act  of  Conirt 
andy  inasmuch  as  Congress  has  not  seen  tit  to  vest  in  t 
complete  jurisdiction  over  aU  cases  arising  under  Ibe  Co 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States^  bat  bas  gi 
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court  power  in  eertain  specified  cases^  and  left  the  rest  in  abey- 
aace,  it  would  be  impossiljle  to  give  in  l*nef  compaBS  a  detailed 
accvouut  of  the  jiirisdi^.^tion  of  the  several  <.*ourts.  It  most  suffice 
for  present  purposes  to  say,  that  the  District  courts  are  given 
cogni2ance  of  all  ordinary  civil  cases  falling  within  the  federal 
jurisdintion  of  all  common  law  suits  brought  hy  the  ITnited  States, 
all  torts  under  international  law  or  the  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  suits  against  consuls  or  vice  consuls,  land  condemnations, 
and  all  eases  brought  under  the  civil  rights  laws ;  and  that  they 
have  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  in  |x»atal  law  c^ses^  prize  cases, 
admiralty  and  maritime  eases,  and  suits  against  the  United  States 
for  money  claims  not  exceeding  $10,000.  The  Circuit  Courts  are 
given  appellate  jurisdiction  only* 

All  judges  of  the  United  States  are  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  and  by  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  Senate^  to  serve  during 
good  Ijehavior.  There  are  in  all  eighty-three  federal  judicial  dis- 
tricts, and  for  each  of  these,  as  a  rule,  a  special  district  judge  is 
appointed,  though  in  thickly  populated  sections  of  the  country  it 
is  customary  to  have  more  than  one  judge  hold  court  in  a  district. 
Thus  at  present  there  are  one  hundred  and  four  district  judges. 

Federal  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  are,  so  to  say,  interchange- 
able. When  neeesaary,  a  district  judge  can  go  into  another  dis- 
trict than  bis  own  and  either  aid  or  replace  the  district  judge  there. 
A  district  judge  znay  also,  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  despatch  of 
business,  sit  as  circuit  judge  ;  and  a  circnit  judge  may,  in  his  turn, 
upon  occasion  hold  District  court  This  seems  the  leas  anomalous 
when  it  ia  remembered  that  the  earliest  arrangement  was  for  the 
district  judges  to  hold  Circuit  court  always  in  the  absence  of  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  circuit,  or  in  conjunction 
with  them,  and  tliat  special  circuit  judges  were  appointed  only 
because  of  the  necessity  for  more  judges  consequent  upon  a  rapid 
increase  of  federal  judicial  business. 

Tlie  District  Attorney  and  the  Margkal.  —  Every  district 
has  ita  owti  federal  distrkt  iUiorney  and  its  own  United  States 
•h  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  President.     It  is  the 
"striet  attorney  to  prosecute  all  offenders 
of  the  United  States,  to  conduct  all 
strict  in  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
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and  to  api>ear  for  the  defence  in  all  cases  instituted  against  the 
United  States;  to  apjiear  in  defence  of  revenue  officers  of  the 
Tnit^d  States  where  they  are  sued  for  illegal  action,  etc.  The 
marshal  is  the  ministerial  officer  of  the  federal  Circuit  and 
District  courts.  He  executes  all  their  orders  and  processes,  arrests 
and  keeps  all  prisoners  charged  with  criminal  violation  of  federal 
law,  etc.,  and  has  within  each  state  the  same  powers,  within 
the  scope  of  United  SUttes  law,  that  the  sheriff  of  tliat  state 
lias  under  the  laws  of  the  state.     He  is  the  federal  sheriff* 

The  orders  and  processes  of  a  state  court  are  binding  and  opera- 
tive only  within  the  state  to  which  the  court  belongs ;  the  orders 
and  processes  of  United  States  courts,  on  the  contrary,  are  bind- 
ing and  operative  over  the  entire  Union. 

The  Courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  territories 
are  courts  ot  the  United  States,  but  they  are  not  federal  courts; 
they  bear,  so  far  as  their  jurisdiction  is  concerned,  the  character 
of  state  and  federal  courts  united.  The  only  laws  of  the  terri- 
tories and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  laws  of  the  United 
States,  inasmuch  as  the  legislatures  of  the  territories  act  under 
statutory  grant  from  Congress.*  The  territorial  legislatures  are, 
so  to  say,  commissioned  by  Congress ;  and  the  laws  which  they 
pass  are  administered  by  judges  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  territorial  courts  and  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
do  not  come  within  the  view  of  the  Constitution  at  all.  With 
reference  tu  them  Congress  acts  under  no  limitations  of  power 
whatever.  The  rule  of  tenure  during  good  behavior,  for  example, 
which  applies  to  all  judges  of  the  United  States  appointed  under 
the  Constitution,  does  not  apply  to  judgea  of  the  territories  or  of 
the  District  of  Columl»ia.  The  term  of  office  ot  territorial  judges 
is  fixed  at  four  years.  The  federal  courts  sitting  in  the  statea^ 
and  the  United  States  courts  established  in  the  territories,  ought 
not  to  Im  thought  of  as  parts  of  the  same  system,  although  the 
Supreme  Couj^t  is  the  highest  tribunal  of  appeal  for  both. 

The  procedure  of  a  federal  court  follows,  as  a  rule,  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  courts  of   the  state  in  which  it  is  sitting;   and 

1  Congrea  early  enacted  that  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colombia  ahoold 
oontlmieto  live  under  the  laws  which  had  previously  had  force  in  the  DiMtrfet 
hefiinjlufllpion  to  the  federal  govemmeut. 
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state  law  is  applied  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  all  mat- 
ters not  touched  by  federal  enactment  Juries  are  constituted^ 
testimony  taken,  ar^ment  heardj  et(.\,  for  the  most  part,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  stiite  courts  ;  so  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
both  as  regards  the  outward  forms  observed  and  the  principles 
applied,  a  federal  court  is  domestic,  not  foreign,  to  the  state  in 
which  it  acts. 

It  is  not  within  the  privilege  of  Congress  to  delegate  to  the 
courts  of  the  states  the  functions  of  courts  of  the  United  States  j 
for  the  Constitution  distinctly  provides  that,  besides  tlie  Supreme 
Court,  tliere  shall  l>e  no  court  authorized  to  exercise  the  Judicial 
powers  of  the  United  States  except  such  as  Congress  "  may,  from 
time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish  J*  The  adoption  of  state  courts 
by  Congress  is  excluded  by  plain  implication.  A  vevy  interesting 
contrast  ib  thus  established  between  the  federal  judicial  system 
of  the  United  States  and  the  federal  judicial  systems  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland. 

The  federal  Exeeutive.  —  **  The  executive  power,"  says 
the  ConBtitution,  "  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,"  who  **  shall  hold  his  otfice  during  a  term  of 
four  years,''  Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  one  man  actually  to 
exercise  the  whole  executive  power.  The  President  is  assisted 
by  numerous  heads  of  departments  to  whom  falls  so  large  a  part 
of  the  actual  duties  of  administration  that  it  has  become  substan- 
tially correct  to  flescribe  the  President  as  simply  presiding  over 
and  controlling  by  a  general  oversight  the  execution  of  the  law  j 
which  is  doubtless  all  that  the  sagacious  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion expected.  The  Vice-President  has  no  part  in  the  executive 
function.  He  is  the  President's  substitute,  and  is  chosen  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  that  the  President  is  chosen. 

Election  of  a  President.  —  The  choice  is  not  direct  by 
the  people,  but  indirect,  through  electors  chosen  by  the  people* 
In  each  state  there  are  elected  ae  majiy  electors  as  the  state  has 
representatives  and  senators  in  Congress,  the  "electoral  vote" 
of  ea  :*h  state  being  thus  equal  to  its  total  representation  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  electors  are  voted  for  on  the  Tuesday  following  tlie  iirst 
Monday  of  November  in  the  year  which  immediately  precedes 
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the  expiration  of  a  presidential  term.  They  assemble  in  tlttT^ 
sereral  state  capitals  to  east  their  votes  on  the  second  Monday 
of  the  January  following.  Their  votes  are  counted  in  the  house 
of  Congress  sitting  in  joint  session  on  the  second  Wednesday  of 
the  following  February.  The  President  is  inaugurated  on  the 
fourth  of  March. 

Practical  Operation  of  the  Plan :  the  Party  Conventions.  — 
The  original  theory  of  this  arrangement  was  that  each  elector 
was  really  to  exercise  an  independent  choice  in  the  votes  whicli 
he  cast,  voting  for  the  men  whom  his  own  judgment  had  selected 
for  the  posts  of  President  and  Vice-President.  In  fact,  however, 
the  electors  only  register  party  decisions  made  during  the  pre- 
vious summer  in  national  conventions.  Each  party  holds  during 
that  summer  a  great  convention  composed  of  party  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  nominates  the  candidates  of  its  choice 
for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency.  The  electors,  again,  art?, 
in  their  turn,  chosen  according  to  the  nominations  of  party  con- 
ventions in  tlie  several  states  ;  and  the  party  which  gains  the 
most  electors  in  the  November  elections  puts  its  candidates  into 
office  through  their  votes,  which  are  cast  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  party  conventions  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  party  con- 
ventions, of  which  the  Constitution  knows  nothing,  are  in  feict  by 
far  the  most  important  part  of  the  machinery  of  election. 

QnaMcatioEB  for  the  Office  of  President.  —  **Xo  person, 
except  a  nataral-bi:>rn  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  Ltnited  States  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  president;  neither  shall  any  person  he  eligible  to 
that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years,  and  l*een  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United 
States."  1  In  respect  of  age  there  is  here  only  a  slight  advance 
upon  the  qualifications  required  of  a  senator ;  in  respect  of  citi- 
zenship it  is  very  much  more  rigorous  than  in  the  case  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress* 


It  in  provided  by  the  Constitution  that  the  coinp«tiflatkia 
jndgea  of  the  United  States  Mh&ll  not  be  diminiaherl  durin;^  Uudr 
ofBoe ;  (xmceming  the  PresideDt,  whode  leuure  of  ottice  is  muoh 


1^ 
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1  Constitution,  Art*  IL,  sec.  J.,  par,  ^ 
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it  is  provided  that  hia  compenaation  shall  neitlicr  he  diminished  nor  in- 
creaved  during  bis  term. 


I 


DutieB  and  Powers  of  the  President. —- It  is  the  duty 
of  tlie  President  U>  set^  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
faithfully  executed  ;  he  is  made  eommaiider-iii-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
states  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  j 
he  is  to  regulate  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  receiving 
all  foreign  miniaterB  and  being  authorized  to  make  treaties  with 
the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate ;  he  is  to  appoint  and  com- 
mission all  officers  of  the  federal  government ;  and  he  may  grant 
reprieves  and  pardons.  The  Constitution  makes  all  his  appoint- 
ments subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate ;  but  it  also  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  remove  from  the  superintending  view  of 
the  Senate  the  filling  of  all  inferior  official  position s^  by  vesting 
the  appointment  of  such  subordinate  officers  as  it  thinks  proper 
in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  legislation  has  relieved  the 
Senate  of  the  supervision  of  the  vast  majority  of  executive 
appointments.  The  confirmation  of  the  Senate  is  still  neces- 
sary to  the  appointment  of  amlmssadors,  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls,  of  judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  chief  military,  naval,  and  departmental  officials,  of  the 
principal  postHjffice  and  customs  officers,  —  of  all  the  more 
important  servants  of  the  general  government:  but  these  con- 
stitute only  a  minority  of  all  the  persons  receiving  executive 
appointment*  The  majoritj^  are  appointed  without  legislative 
oversight. 

The  unfortunate,  the  demoralizing  inlluences  which  have  been 
allowed  to  determine  executive  appointments  since  President 
Jackson- s  time  have  a^ected  appointments  made  subject  to  the 
Senate^s  confirmation  hanily  less  than  those  made  without  its 
cooperation ;  senatorial  scnitiny  has  not  proved  effectual  for 
securing  the  proper  constitution  of  the  public  service.  Indeed, 
the  *♦  courtesy  of  the  Senate," — the  so-called  **  courtesy '^  by 
which  senators  allow  appointments  in  the  several  states  to  be 
regulated  by  the  preference  of  the  senators  of  the  predominant 
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party  from  the  states  c3oiicerne4,  has  frequently  threatened  to  add 
to  the  improper  motives  of  the  Executive  the  equally  impmper 
motives  of  the  Senate* 

Eefonn  of  Methods  of  Appoiiitiaeiit  to  Federal  Offices.  —  { 
The  attempts  whieh  have  l>eeji  nuule  at  various  times  to  reform 
by  law  the  system  of  appointments  have  not  been  directed 
towards  the  higher  offices  tilled  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
but  only  towards  those  inferior  offices  which  are  tilled  by  the 
single  authority  of  the  President  or  of  the  heads  of  the  executive 
departments;  have  touched  in  their  results,  indeed,  only  the  less 
important  even  among  those  offices.  The  Act  which  became  law 
in  June,  1883,  and  which  is  known  as  the  **  Pendleton  Act,**  may 
be  said  to  cover  only  *  employees  ^ :  it  does  not  affect  any  person 
really  in  authority,  though  it  does  affect  a  large  body  of  federal 
servants.  It  provides,  in  brief,  for  the  appointment  by  the  Preai-  I 
dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  a  Civil 
Service  Co^nmissimi  consisting  of  three  persons,  not  more  than 
two  of  whom  shall  be  adherents  of  the  same  political  party, 
under  whose  recommendation,  as  representatives  of  the  President, 
selections  shall  be  made  for  the  lower  grades  of  the  federal  serv- 
ice upon  the  basis  of  competitive  examination.  It  forbids  the 
solicitation  of  money  from  employees  of  the  government  for 
political  uses,  and  all  active  party  service  on  the  part  of  memters' 
of  the  civil  administration.  It  endeavors,  in  short,  to  **  take  the 
civil  service  out  of  politics." 

TUe  carrying  out  of  thoau  portions  of  IhA  iyoi  iliill%  Ijtjf^  to  tlie 
method  of  ctioositij^  public  ofHcei^  K  however^i  almoil*  B&^d^iiibject  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  Preside nt.  The  Coustituttou  vesta  in  him  the  power 
of  appointment,  subject  to  no  limitation  exctfpi  the  poHsibk^  advice  and 
oonjsant  of  the  Senate.  Any  Act  which  aasimieii  to  prescribe  the  nuuiour 
In  which  the  President  shall  make  hifl  choice  of  public  servants  niiut, 
thereforen,  be  merely  advisory.  The  President  may  accept  Its  dir«»oti«iiii 
or  not  as  he  pleasea.  The  only  force  that  caii  hold  him  t^  the  observMiQe 
of  its  principle  is  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

Tbe  Preai  dential  Sucoeaaion.  —  U\  caae  of  the  removal^  death, 
fvrfgnation,  or  dimibiiitj  of  both  the  President  and  Vlce-Prealdeai,  the 
office  of  President  is  to  be  filled  tnl  inUrtm  by  the  Secretary  of  8tat<\  nr,  If 
he  cannot  act,  by  tlie  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  or,  in  case  be  cannot  a**!,  by 
the  Secretary  of  War ;  and  so  on,  in  succesaioiu  by  the  Attoniey^itiiieiil^ 
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the  Postmaster-General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy»  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  aiid 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  None  of  these  officers  can  act,  however,  unless 
he  have  the  qualifi cations  as  to  age,  citizenship,  and  retiidencie  required  by 
the  Constitution  of  occupaiiU  of  the  presidential  chair.     Until  1886,  the 

*  succesafcn  '  passed  firat  to  the  preisiilent  pro  tempore  of  the  Senat*i,  and, 
failing  him,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  wna 
found  inconvenient,  becau?«^  there  ore  iniervabi  now  and  aj^ain  when  thure 

[  is  neither  a  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  nor  a  Speaker  of  the 
'House.  These  oflicers,  rat^reover,  are  by  no  meaiLS  always  of  the  same 
political  party  as  the  President  and  Vice- President.  Some  duubt  was  felt, 
too,  lis  ti3  wheilier  they  were  *  olhcers '  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution, in  the  clause  in  which  Congress  is  authorized  to  designate  the 

*  officers '  upon  whom  in  such  cases  the  presidential  office  was  to  devolve. 

BelatioES  of  the  ExecutiTe  to  Congreu.  —  The  only  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  Coustitutiun  concerning  the  relation  of 
the  President  to  CongreBS  are  theae:  that,  **  he  shall^  from  time 
to  time,  give  to  the  congress  information  of  the  state  of  the 
union»  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  soch  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient'';  and  tkit  *^  he  may,  oti 
extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of  them," 
in  extra  session,  "and,  in  case  of  disagreement  l)etw^een  them, 
with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them 
to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper"  (Art.  II.,  sec.  iii.).  His 
power  to  inform  Congress  concerning  the  state  of  the  Union  and 
to  recommend  to  it  the  passage  of  measures  is  exercised  only  in 
annual  and  special  *  messages/ 

Washington  and  John  Adams  Interpreted  this  clause  to  mean  that 
they  might  atidreas  Congress,  in  person,  as  the  sovereign  in  England  may 
do  :  and  their  annuaJ  communications  to  Congress  were  spoken  addresses. 
But  Jefferson,  the  third  President,  helng  an  ineffective  sjieaker,  this  halnt 
was  discontinued,  and  the  fashion  of  written  messages  was  ijjangurated 

[  and  firmly  estahlished.  i  (Compare  page  1 93. )  Possibly,  had  the  President 
not  so  closed  the  matter  against  new  adjustmente,  this  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution might  legitimately  have  been  made  the  fomidation  for  a  much 
more  habitual  and  infonnal,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  much  more  public 
and  responsible,  interchange  of  opinion  between  the  Executive  and  Con- 

|,gre8B*    Having  been  interpreted,  however^  to  exclude  the  President  from 

^  President  Wilson  reverted  to  the  original  practice,  and  has  read  his  mee- 
ngm  to  CongreBS. 
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any  but  the  most  formal  and  ineffectual  utterance  of  advice,  our  federal 
executive  and  legislature  have  been  shut  off  from  cooperation  and  mutual 
confidence  to  an  extent  to  which  no  other  modem  system  fumishes  a 
parallel.  In  all  otlier  modern  governmotita  the  heads  of  the  administrative 
departments  are  given  the  light  to  j^it  in  the  legiislative  body  and  to  take 
part  in  it^  proceeding  The  L^^iidatiu-e  and  executive  are  thA  aaiociated 
in  such  a  way  that  the  ministers  of  state  can  lead  the  houses  without 
dictating  to  them,  and  tlie  minlfiters  themselves  be  controlled  without 
being  misimderstcKxl^  — in  audi  a  way  that  the  two  parts  of  the  govern* 
jnent  which  should  be  most  closely  co^irdiuated,  the  part,  namely,  by 
which  the  laws  are  made  and  the  part  by  which  the  taws  are  executed, 
may  be  kept  in  elc.ise  harmony  and  intimate  cooperation,  giving  coherence 
to  the  action  of  the  one  and  eiiergy  m  tin:  action  of  the  other. 

The  Executive  Bepartmentt,  —  The  Constitution  does 
not  explicitly  provide  for  tlie  creation  of  execntive  departments, 
but  it  takes  it  for  granted  that  snrii  departments  will  be  created* 
Thus  it  says  (Art  II.,  sec.  ii,,  par.  I,  2)  that  the  President  **  may 
require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of 
the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties 
of  their  respective  officcH,'*  and  that  Congress  may  vest  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  inferior  officers  as  it  may  see  fit  **  in  the  heads 
of  departments.'*  The  executive  departments  consequently  owe 
their  creation  and  organization  to  statute  only. 

The  first  Congress  erected  three  such  departments,  namelyj 
the  departments  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  War ;  providing, 
besides,  for  the  creation  and  exercise  of  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General,  but  not  erecting  a  Department  of  Justice.  In  1798  tlie 
management  of  the  navy,  which  had  at  first  been  included  in  the 
duties  of  the  War  Department,  was  intrusted  to  a  special  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy ;  ia  1829  the  post-office,  which  had  been  a  8ul>* 
division  of  the  Treasury,  was  created  an  independent  Department; 
and  in  1849  a  Department  of  the  Interior  was  organized  to  leoeive 
a  miscellany  of  functions  not  easy  to  classify,  except  in  the  fea- 
ture of  not  belonging  properly  within  any  department  previously 
created.^     In  1870  the  Attomey-Oeneral  was  put  at  the  head  of  a 

1  A  character  like  that  of  the  Department  ol  Uie  Intedor,  It  !a  Interesting 
to  remark^  may  be  attributed  to  some  corresponding  dep(artTDent,  beulfig 
llltber  this  name  or  a  name  of  like  aignificance,  in  almost  every  other  modeni 
gOfvernmeni.  Them  Is  everywhere  aome  department  of  stjue  to  receive 
f undSoiiB  not  otherwiBe  specially  disposed  of. 
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regularly  ei)ii3tituteci  Department  of  Justice;  and  in  1889  the 
Department  of  Agriculture!  which  had  existed  aa  a  subordinate 
execntive  bureau  since  1862,  was  given  full  standing  under  a 
Secretary  of  *  cabinet '  rank  j  in  1903  the  Department  of  C'om- 
merce  and  of  Labor  was  established,  and  in  1913  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

^Ve  have,  thus,  at  present,  ten  executive  departments, 
%iz. :  (1)  A  Department  of  State,  which  is  wliat  would  lye  called  in 
moat  other  govemmeuta  our  ^  foreign  office,^  having  charge  of  all 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries, 

(2)  A  Department  of  the  Treasury,  which  is  the  linancial 
agency  of  the  government,  and  whose  functions  cover  the  collec- 
tion of  the  public  revenues  accruing  through  the  customs  duties 
and  the  internal  revenue  taxes,  their  safe  keeping  and  their 
disbursement  in  accordance  with  the  appropriations  from  time  to 
time  made  by  Congress ;  the  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  all  de- 
partments ;  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  national  l>anks 
and  of  the  currency  of  the  United  States ;  the  coinage  of  money  j 
and  the  collection  of  certain  industrial  and  other  statistics.  This 
Department,  therefore,  conttiins  within  it  the  treasury  and  comp- 
troOing  functions  which  in  the  states  are  separated. 

To  this  Deijartnient  is  atfciched  also  the  Bureau  of  Printing 
ami  Engrainug,  by  which  all  the  printing  of  the  paper  currency, 
Ijonds,  and  revenue  stamps  of  the  government  is  done. 

(3)  A  DepartmeEt  of  War,  which  has  charge  of  the  mili- 
tary  forces  and  defences  of  the  Union.  It  has  charge  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  supervision  of  the  various 
military  schools  ta  which  Ctuigress  gives  aid, 

(4)  A  Department  of  the  Navy,  which  has  charge  of  the 
naval  forces  of  the  genei*al  government ;  and  which  lias  charge  of 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  and  the  Kaval  War  College  at 
Newport. 

(5)  A  Department  of  Justice,  from  which  emanates  all  the 
legal  advice  of  which  the  fetleral  authorities  stand  in  need  at  any 
time,  and  to  which  is  intrusted  the  supervision  of  the  conduct  of 
all  litigation  in  which  the  United  States  may  be  concerned.  To 
it  are  subordinate  all  the  marshals  and  district  attorneys  of  the 
United  States,  —  all  ministerial,  non-judicial  law  officers,  that  is, 
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in  the  Bervioe  of  the  government  It  may  be  compendiously  de- 
scribed as  the  lawyer  force  of  the  government,  It  is  presided  over 
by  an  Attorney -General,  all  the  other  departments,  except  the 
Post-Office,  being  under  *  Secretariea/ 

(6)  A  Post-office  Department^  under  a  PostmasterCren- 
eral,  which  is  charged  with  tJie  carrying  and  delivery  of  letters 
and  parcels,  with  the  transmission  of  money  by  means  of  certain 
*  money  orders '  issued  by  the  Department,  or  under  cover  of  a 
careful  system  of  registi-ation,  and  with  making  the  proper  postal 
arrangements  with  foreign  countries. 

These  arrangements  with  foreign  countries  may  be  made  with- 
out the  full  formalities  of  treaty,  the  consent  of  the  Preaident 
alone  l>eiDg  necessary  for  the  ratification  of  inteniatiomil 
i  agreements  made  by  the  Postmaster-General  for  the  facilitation 
I  of  the  functions  of  the  Department.  The  United  States  is  a 
member  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  to  which  most  of  tlie 
civilized  countries  of  the  world  Ijelong.  The  central  office  of  this 
Union  is  under  the  management  of  the  Swiss  administration. 
Its  administrative  exp»ense8  are  defrayed  by  contribution  of  the 
various  governments  l>elonging  to  the  Union. 

(7)  A  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  lias  charge: 

(I)  Of  the  management  of  the  public  lands  (General  Lattd  Office)  f 

(II)  Of  the  government's  dealings  with  the  Indians,  a  function 
which  is  exercised  through  a  special  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  Washington  and  various  agencies  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Indian  country. 

It  is  through  this  Indian  Bureau^  for  example,  that  all  la  we  con- 
cerning the  settlement,  assistance,  or  supervision  of  the  tribes  are 
administered,  as  well  as  all  laws  concerning  the  payment  of 
claims  made  upon  the  federal  government  for  compensation  for 
depredations  committed  by  the  Indians,  and  laws  touching  the 
distribution  and  tenure  of  land  among  the  Indians. 

(HI)  Of  the  paying  of  pensions  and  the  distribution  of  bounty 
lands,  a  function  which  it  exercises  through  a  spe<*ial  CommU- 
$i(mer  of  Pensions;  (TV)  Of  the  issuing  and  recording  of  patents 
and  the  preservation  of  the  models  of  all  machinee  j>atented* 
For  the  performance  of  these  duties  there  is  a  PaUni  Office^ 
(Y)  Of  the  keeping  and  distribution  of  all  public  doaumeut9 
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(Superintendent  of  Public  Documetits)  ;  (VI)  Of  the  collection 
of  statistical  and  other  information  concerning  education, 
and  the  ditfesion  of  the  information  so  collected  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  aidiug  the  advance  and  systematization  of  education 
throughout  the  country  {The  Office  of  Edtication)  ;  (VII)  Of  the 
superintendence  of  the  government  hospital  for  the  insane  and 
the  Columbia  Asylam  for  the  Deaf  and  Duml) ;  (VIII)  Of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  ;  (IX)  Of  the  Freedmen^a  Hospital  and  the  Howard 
University. 

Many  of  these  subdivisions  of  the  Interior,  through  in  strict- 
ness subject  to  the  oversight  and  control  of  thie  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  have  in  reality  a  very  considerable  play  of  independent 
movement. 

(8)  A  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  charged  with 
furthering  in  every  possible  way,  l>y  the  ruUetJtion  of  infornuition 
not  only,  but  also  by  the  ijrosecution  of  scientiiic  investigation 
witli  referenee  to  the  diseases  of  plants,  etc.^  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country,  and  under  which  there  are  maintained  a 
special  Forestry  Divimojit  and  the  national  Weather  Bureau. 

(9)  A  Department  of  Commerce.  —  By  an  Act  of  1903  a 
Department  of  Commtirce  and  Labor  was  established  wdiieh  in 
1913  was  divided,  the  Department  of  Labor  l>ecoming  a  separate 
Department  It  is  the  province  and  duty  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  foster,  promote  and  develop  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic  commerce,  the  mining,  manufacturing,  shipping  and  fishing 
industries  of  the  United  States.  From  the  Treasury  Department 
there  have  been  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  the 
Light-House  Board  and  Establishment,  tlie  Steamboat-Inspection 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  the  United  States  Shipjiing 
Commissioners,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  j  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Cen* 
8U9  Office ;  from  the  Deiiartment  of  State,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce ;  and  under  it  were  placed  also  the  Fish  Commission, 
and  the  office  of  Coniuiissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries. 

(10)  A  Department  of  Labor.  — In  1913  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  was  divided  and  a  separate  Department 
of  Labor  was  created,  charged  with  the  duty  to  foster,  promote 
and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners,  to  improve  their 
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working  conditions,  and  tci  advance  their  opportunities  for  profit- 
able employment.  Under  its  direction  were  placed  the  Bureaux 
of  Labor  Statistica,  Immigration,  Nat\irali2ation,  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau. 

Set  apart  to  themselves,  and  therefore  without  representation 
in  the  Cabinet,  there  are  (1)  the  Inter  state  Commerce  Commia- 
;»i(m^  a  semi-judicial  hody  by  which  the  federal  statutes  forbid- 
ding unjust  discrimination  in  railway  rates  in  interstate  freight 
or  passenger  traffic,  prohibiting  certain  sorts  of  combinations  in 
railroad  management,  etc.,  are  interpreted  and  enforced.  (2)  The 
Gi^il  Service  Commission,  by  which  the  Act  mentioned  on  page 
376  is  administered,  (3)  The  Government  Printing  Office, 
which  prints  all  public  documents.  (4)  The  Smitlisonioii  Insti 
tution,  the  National  Museum,  and  the  Bureau  of  Eth oology. 
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Feiid&liBm  in  Switzerland.  —  Until  the  bi^giiming  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  towns  and  communes  of  the  country  now 
called  Switzerland  were  all  held  fast  in  the  meshes  of  the  feu- 
dal system.  Real  vassalage,  indeed,  such  as  the  low  countries  of 
France  and  Germany  knew,  hati  never  penetrated  to  all  the  val- 
leys of  the  Alps  J  many  a  remote  commune  had  never  knowu  any- 
thing but  a  free  peasantry;  and  hardly  anywhere  near  the  heart 
of  the  great  mountains  had  feudal  fealty  meant  what  it  meant 
elsewhere.  8till  great  neighbor  lords  and  monasteries  had  swept 
even  these  mountain  lands  at  least  nominally  within  their  over- 
lordships,  and  most  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  to-day  represent 
pieces  of  old  feudal  domains. 

First  HovemeEts  towaxdi  Gantonal  Independence.  —  In 
1309,  however,  began  the  process  which  was  to  create  the  Bwitzer* 
land  of  our  tirae.  In  that  year  the  Cantons  of  Sehwyz,  Uri^  and 
Unterwalden,  lying  close  about  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  won  from  the 
Emperor  Henry  VIL  the  recognition  of  their  freedom  from  all 
supremacy  save  that  of  the  Empire  itself.  They  had  already, 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  drawn  together  into 
a  league  which  was  to  prove  the  seed  of  the  modern  Confederacy. 
That  Confederacy  has  two  distinguishing  characteristics.  It  has 
brought  dowii  to  us,  through  an  almost  unbroken  tradition,  the 
republican  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  it  has  by  slow 
processes  of  cautious  federation  drawn  together  into  a  real  imion 
communities  the  most  diverse  alike  in  point  of  race,  of  language, 
and  of  institutions  without  destroying  their  individuality. 

The  Processei  of  Confederate  Growth.  —  In  its  briefest 
terraa  the  story  is  this.     The  Cantons  broke  itciXEL^XxftXici-^^^V^fisis^ 
L  »8T 
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feudal  system  while  still  in  possession  of  those  local  liberties 
which  the  disintegrateness  of  that  system  gave  leave  to  grow- 
wherever  courageous  men  could  muster  Bumbers  enough  to  assert 
their  indepeudence ;  having  a  common  cause  against  the  feudal 
powers  about  them,  they  slowly  drew  together  to  eaoh  other's 
support;  and,  having  allied  themselves,  they  went  on  to  show  the 
world  how  Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Italians^  if  only  they  respect 
each  the  other's  liberties  as  they  would  have  their  own  respected, 
may  by  mutual  helpfulness  and  forbearance  build  up  a  union  at 
once  stable  ajid  free.  Several  centuries  elapsed  before  the  devel- 
opment was  complete,  for  the  Confederation,  as  hnally  made  up, 
consisted  of  two  very  different  elements :  of  strong  and  for  the 
most  part  aristocratic  free  cities  and  of  quiet  rural  peasant 
democracies.  It  was  necessarily  a  long  time  before  even  common 
dangers  and  common  interests  brought  proud  Cantons  like  Bern 
and  aristocratic  cities  like  Geneva  into  cordial  relations  with 
Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Uuterwalden,  the  humble  originators  of  the 
Confederacy.  But  circumstances  constrained  and  wisdom  pre- 
vailed: so  that  union  was  at  htst  achieved. 

French  Interference.  —  The  year  1518  may  be  taken  as 
marking  the  close  of  the  period  during  which  the  Confederacy 
won  the  place  it  was  always  to  keep  among  the  powers  of  Europe* 
In  that  year  the  League  was  joined  by  the  last  of  those  thirteen 
German  Cantons  which  were  to  constitute  its  central  membership 
down  to  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  not  till  1848,  however, 
that  its  constitution  was  put  upon  ita  present  foundations;  and 
not  till  1874  that  that  constitution  received  at  all  points  its  pres- 
ent  shape.  In  the  meantime  events  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
gave  direction  to  Swiss  affairs*  The  great  powers  had  recognized 
the  independence  of  Switzerland  in  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia, 
1648,  The  thirteen  original  Caiitons  had  received  great  French 
cities,  like  Geneva,  to  the  west^  and  various  Italian  lauds,  to  the 
south,  either  into  close  alliance  or  into  fixed  subjection.  The 
French  Revolution  had  sent  French  troops  into  Switzerhmd,  la 
support  of  a  fruitless  attempt  to  manufacture  out  of  the  always 
stiffly  independent  Cantons,  hitherto  only  confederates,  a  com- 
pact and  centralized  'Helvetic  Republic,*  after  the  new  modd 
just  ^et  up  in  unhappy  France  (1798-1802).     Napoleon  had  inttr* 
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vened  (1803-1814)  for  the  purpose  of  botli  loosing  these  artificial 
bonds  and  creating  a  new  cement  for  the  League  in  the  shape  of 
a  oommon  allegiance  to  himself.  And,  in  1815,  the  pressure  of 
the  French  power  being  removed^  reaction  had  come.  The  irri- 
tated Cantons,  exasperated  by  the  forms  of  a  government  not  of 
their  own  choosing,  bad  flung  apartj  to  the  practice  of  principles 
of  cantonal  sovereignty  broader,  extremer  even  than  those  upon 
which  they  had  based  their  Union  before  1798.  And  then  reac- 
tion, in  its  turn,  brought  its  own  penalties.  Troubles  ensued 
which  read  very  much  like  those,  so  familiar  to  Americans, 
which  forced  a  strong  federal  government  upon  the  United 
States, 

The  SoEderbimd  War.  —  It  was,  however,  differences  of 
religious,  not  of  political^  opinion  which  were  in  Switzerland  the 
occasion  of  the  strife  which  was  to  bring  union  out  of  disunion. 
After  the  power  of  Kapoleon  had  been  broken,  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  had  sought  to  readjust  all  the  arrangements  that  he 
had  disturbed,  and  Swi^s  affairs  had  not  been  overlooked.  The 
Cantons  were  induced  to  receive  Geneva,  Valais,  Neuchfitel,  and 
the  territories  hitherto  held  as  dependencies,  into  full  confed- 
erate membership,  and  to  agree  to  a  Pact  (known  as  the  Pact  of 
1815)  which  gave  to  the  League,  with  its  increased  membership 
of  twenty-tw^o  Cantons,  a  new  basis  of  union.  One  of  the  clauses 
of  that  Pact  contained  a  solemn  guarantee  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  rnon aster it3S  still  maintained  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cantons:  and  upon  that  guarantee  were  based  the  hopes  of  all 
parties  for  peace  among  the  members  of  the  League.  But  the 
guarantee  was  broken  down.  The  wave  of  democratic  reform 
swept  steadily  and  resistlessly  through  Switzerland  during  the 
revolutionary  period  of  1830-1848,  and  where  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  parties  were  nearly  equal  in  popular  force  threat* 
ened  not  a  few  of  the  oldest  foundations  of  the  mediaeval  church. 
The  crisis  was  first  felt  in  Zurich,  where  the  excesses  of  a  radical 
party  temporarily  in  control  brought  about,  in  1839|  a  violent 
reaction.  The  next  year  saw  the  disturbance  transferred  to 
Aargau.  There  the  ant i -Catholic  party,  commanding,  during  a 
period  of  constitutional  revision,  a  narrow  popular  majority,  and 
exasperated  by  the  violent  opposition  tactics  of  tlie  oX^TViaiv^^^NJI^ 
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forced  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  eight  monasteries 
of  the  Canton.  The  Diet  of  the  Confederation  was  thereupon 
asked  by  the  aggrieved  party  whether  it  would  permit  so  flagrant 
a  breach  of  tlie  Pact  of  1815.  It  was  forced  by  a  conflict  of 
interests  to  a  compromise,  agreeing  to  the  abolition  of  four  of 
Aargau'3  eight  monasteries.  This  was  in  August,  1843.  The 
next  month  saw  the  formation  of  a  separate  League  (Sonderbund} 
by  the  seven  Roman  Catholic  Cantons,  Schwyz,  Uri,  Unterwal* 
den,  Luzern,  Freiburg,  Valais,  and  Zug.  The  deputies  of  these 
Cantons  were;  however,  slow  in  withdrawing  from  the  Diet,  and 
the  Diet  was  reluctant  to  come  to  open  strife  with  its  recalcitrant 
members.  Four  years  this  league  within  a  league  was  permitted 
to  continue  its  obstructive  agitation.  Hut  at  last,  in  November, 
1847,  war  came,—  a  sharp,  decisive  contest  of  only  eighteen  days' 
duration,  in  which  the  seceded  Cantons  were  overwhelmed  and 
forced  back  to  their  allegiance. 

The  Hew  Constitution.  —  Constitutional  revision  followed 
immediately.  The  Tact  of  1815  was  worn  out:  a  strong  and  pro- 
gressive constitution  had  become  a  necessity  which  not  even  the 
party  of  reaction  could  resist  or  gainsay.  By  the  Constitution  of 
1848  there  was  created,  out  of  the  old  discordant  Con  nn 

of  States  (StacUenbund)  the  present  federal  State  {Bf*  u). 

That  Constitution,  as  modified  and  extended  by  the  impor- 
tant revision  of  1874,  is  the  present  Constitution  of  Swit- 
zerland* 

Character  of  the  Constitution.  —  The  federal  government 
thus  established  has  many  features  which  are  like,  as  well  aa 
many  which  are  very  unlike,  the  familiar  features  of  our  own 
national  system.  It  has  had,  since  1874,  a  federal  Supreme 
Court,  which  is  in  many  important  fields  of  jurisdiction  the  high- 
est tribunal  of  the  land ;  and  it  has  had  since  1848  a  Legulatnre 
consisting  of  two  branches,  or  Houses,  the  one  representative  of 
the  people,  the  other  representative  of  the  states  of  the  Conled* 
eratiou.  The  popular  chamber  is  called  the  'National  Council^ 
{der  Natiomdrai)^  the  federal  senate,  the  *  Council  of  Suites' 
(der  StdndercU),  The  former  represents  the  people  as  a  wholv  j 
the  latter,  the  States  as  constituent  members  of  the  Confedem- 
tion. 
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Much  of  the  r€j!«mblaiice  of  these  arratigements  to  our  own  is  d\i9 
to  coDBcioua  imitation.  The  object  of  thi?  reformers  of  1848  and  1874  wa*" 
not,  however,  to  Americanize  their  government,  and  in  most  respects  it 
remains  distinctively  Swiss.  J 

nationality  and  State  SoTfireigmty,  —  Much  as  such  in* 
stitutions  resemble  oiir  own  federal  forms,  the  Constitution  of 
Switzerland  rests  upon  federal  foundations  such  as  our  own  gov- 
ernment had  during  the  first  half  century  of  its  existence  rather 
than  upon  national  conceptions  such  as  have  dominated  us  since 
the  war  between  the  States.  The  Swiss  Constitution  does  indeed 
expressly  speak  of  the  Swiss  nation,  declaring  that  **the  Swiss 
Confederacy  has  adopted  the  following  Constitution  with  a  view 
to  establishing  the  union  {Bund)  of  the  Confederates  and  to  main- 
taining and  furthering  the  unityj  the  power,  and  the  honor  of  the  i 
Swiss  nation  '* :  and  not  even  the  war  between  the  States  put  the  \ 
word  nation  into  our  Constitution,  But  the  Constitution  of 
Switzerland  also  contains  a  distinct  and  emphatic  assertion  of 
that  principle  of  divided  sovereignty  which  is  so  much  less  fa- 
miliar to  us  now  than  it  was  before  1861.  It  speaks  of  the  Con- 
federation as  formed  by  '*  the  people  of  the  twentytwo  sovereign 
Cantons/'  and  it  explicitly  declares  that  *Hbe  Cantons  are  sover- 
eign, so  far  as  their  sovereignty  is  not  limited  by  the  federal 
Constitution,  and  exercise  as  such  all  rights  which  are  not  con- 
ferred upon  the  federal  power  "j  and  its  most  competent  inter- 
preters are  constrained  to  say  that  such  a  constitution  does  not 
erect  a  single  and  compacted  state  of  which  the  Cantons  are  only 
administrative  divisions,  but  a  federal  state,  the  nnlts  of  whose 
membership  are  themselves  states,  possessed,  within  certain 
limits,  of  independent  and  supreme  power.  The  drift  both  of 
Switzerland's  past  history  and  present  purpose  is  unquestion* 
ably  towards  complete  nationality;  but  her  present  Constitution 
was  a  compromise  between  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of 
nationalization;  and  it  does  not  yet  embody  a  truly  national 
organization  or  power. 

Large  Constitutional  Grants,  —  At  the  same  time,  the 
grants  of  power  under  the  Swiss  Constitution  have  from  the  first 
been  both  larger  and  less  definite  than  those  contained  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,     It  coutauis  %>^s?vx  vc^^^'fex^^^i^ 
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grants  as  these :  that  the  federal  legislature  shall  have  power  ' 
pass  "laws  and  resolutions  concerning  those  subjects  which  the 
Confederacy  is  commissioned  by  the  federal  Constitution  to  act 
upon";  to  control  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Cantons;  to  guar- 
antee the  constitutions  and  territories  of  the  Cantons ;  to  provide 
for  the  internal  safety,  order,  and  peace  of  the  country;  to  adopt 
any  measures  **  which  have  the  administration  of  the  federal  Con- 
stitution, the  guaranteeing  of  the  cantonal  constitutions,  or  the 
fulfilment  of  federal  duties  for  their  object";  and  to  effect  revi- 
sions of  the  federal  Constitution. 

It  adds  to  such  federal  powers  as  we  are  familiar  with 
the  authority  to  regulate  religious  bodies  and  monastic  orders, 
to  control  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  to  estab- 
lish general  sanitary  regulations  in  the  case  of  certain  diseases, 
to  control  the  construction  and  operation  of  all  railroads,  to  regu- 
late labor  in  factories,  to  provide  for  the  compulsory  insurance 
of  workmen,  and  to  legislate  throughout  the  whole  field  of  com- 
mercial law-  The  federal  government  is  given,  besides,  a  large 
power  of  superintendence.  It  has  supervision  of  streams  and 
forests,  and  of  the  more  important  roads  and  bridges;  it  has  the 
right  to  disapprove  of  and  annul  t!ie  press  laws  of  the  several 
cantons,  and  their  regulations  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of 
residence  and  the  franchise  in  the  communes;  and  it  exercises 
in  many  another  matter  a  general  oversight  and  guardianship. 

Guarantee  of  the  Cantonal  Constitutions.  — The  Swiss  fed* 
eral  Constitution  is  more  definite  in  guaranteeing  to  the  Cantons 
their  constitutions  than  our  federal  Constitution  is  in  guaranteeing 
to  the  States  **  a  republican  form  of  government,"'  The  goarantee 
is  made  to  include  the  freedom  of  the  people  and  their  legal  and 
constitutional  rights;  the  exercise  of  those  rights  under  repre- 
sentative or  democratic  forms;  and  the  revision  of  any  cantonal 
constitution  whenever  an  absolute  majority  of  the  citkens  of  the 
Canton  desire  a  revision. 

This  *  ^larontee '  ia  not  used  or  undertitood  In  Swlt^erlatid  as  it  I0  tn  tlia 
United  States,  Here  the  «ancLion  and  eupfKjrt  of  the  federal  govonuoani 
i»  taken  for  granled,  uuleBs  the  conatltuiiLmai  arrangemrnts  of  m  SUIs 
are  challenged  ais  unrepuhlican.     In  Switzediind  It  la  e  nt  aacb 

Canton  fthaU  «e©k  tht*  expilcit  sanction  or  jaiarant*.'*^  of  (ii  j<o?e 

ment  fat  iu  conatituiiout  and  ev^iu  for  each  amonduient  an  addiMl* 
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The  Cantoiial  CoEstitutlQiis  and  tlie  Federal  Constitution, 
—  So  deeply  is  Swiss  federal  organization  rooted  in  cantonal 
precedents,  that  an  understanding  of  the  government  of  the  Con- 
federation i3  best  gained  by  studying  first  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  Cantons.  At  almost  all  points  the  federal  government 
exhibits  likeness  to  the  governments  of  the  Cantons,  out  of  whose 
union  it  has  grown.  As  our  own  federal  Constitution  may  b© 
said  to  generalize  and  apply  colonial  habit  and  experience,  so  the 
Swiss  Constitution  may  be  said  to  generalize  and  apply  cantonal 
habit  and  experience:  though  both  our  own  Constitution  and  that 
of  Switzerland  have  profited  largely  by  foreign  example  also. 

In  some  respects  the  Swiss  Constitution  is  more  conserva- 
tive —  or,  if  you  will,  less  advanced  —  tlian  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Those  who  have  fought  for  union  in  Switzerland 
have  had  even  greater  obstacles  to  overcome  than  have  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  advocates  of  a  strong  central  government  in  this 
country.  Differences  of  race,  of  language,  and  of  religion,  as 
well  as  stiffly  opposing  political  purposes,  have  offered  a  persist- 
ent resistance  to  the  strengthening  and  even  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  prerogatives  of  the  federal  power.  The  Constitution 
of  the  Confederation,  therefore,  bears  many  marks  of  compromise. 
It  gives  evidence  at  certain  points  of  incomplete  nationalization  | 
not  only,  but  even  of  imperfect  federalization.  Cantonal  insti- 
tutions are,  consequently,  upon  a  double  ground  entitled  to  be 
first  considered  in  a  study  of  the  governments  of  Switzerland, 
Both  their  self-assertive  vitality  and  their  direct  influence  upon 
federal  organization  make  them  the  central  subject  of  Swiss 
politics. 

PositioQ  of  the  Legiilative  Power.  —  The  development  of 
political  institutions  has  proceeded  in  the  Swiss  Cantons  rather 
according  to  the  logic  of  practical  democracy  than  according  to 
the  logic  of  the  schools.  The  Swiss  have  not,  for  one  thing, 
hesitated  to  ignore  in  practice  all  dogmas  concerning  the  separa- 
tion of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  functions*  I  aa^  *vi\ 
practice' J  for  in  theory  such  diatlticlVoTii  ^^  t^^oftfex^^^    '^Nis^ 
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constitutions  of  fully  half  the  Cantons  say  explicitly  that  legi^Ia' 
tive,  executive,  and  judicial  functions  shall  be  kept  fundamen- 
tally distinct;  but  in  the  practical  arrangements  actually  made 
the  line  of  demarcation  is  by  no  means  sharply  drawn.  The 
leading  principle  according  to  which  they  proceed  in  all  political 
arrangements  is,  that  in  every  department  of  affairs  the  people 
must,  either  immediately  or  through  representatives,  exercise  a 
direct,  positive,  effective  control.  They  do  not  hesitate,  there* 
fore,  to  give  to  their  legislative  bodies  a  share  both  in  the  admin- 
istration and  in  the  interpretation  of  laws;  and  these  bodies  are 
unquestionably  the  axes  of  cantonal  politics, 

A  Single  House.  —  A  very  great  variety  of  practice  marks 
the  organization  of  government  in  the  Cantons.    Each  Canton  has 
had  its  own  separate  history  and  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  worked 
out  its  own  individual  political  methods.     But  there  is  one  point 
of  perfect  uniformity,  — the  Legislature  of  each  Canton  consists 
of  but  a  single  House,     The  two  Houses  of  the  federal  legisla 
tnre  have  been  made  after  foreign,  not  after  Swiss,  models.     In 
Uri,  Upper  and    Lower   Unt^erwalden,  Glarus,  and   Appenzell 
Interior  and  Exterior  this  single  lawmaking  body  is  the  iMnfii 
gemeinfie,  the  free  assembly  of  ail  the  qualilied  voters,  the  ft 
moot ;  but  in  the  other  Cant^jos  the  legislative  assembly  is  repr©-' 
sentative.     Eepresentatives  are  elected  by   popular  vote  in  all 
the  Cantons,  and  in  ten  by  the  method  of  proportional  represen- 
tation. 


4 


In 
2ell^ 

pr©-^ 


Elections  are  for  a  term  whieh  varies  from  two  yents  to  five  in  Uii 
dilTereEt  Cantons,  the  nsl^  being  a  term  of  from  thrtie  to  four  years.  Tlmj 
number  of  representativas  bears  a  proporUou  to  the  number  of  inhabitatit^ 
which  tdw)  varies  as  between  Cantcm  and  CantoiL  In  Ztig  thi-nt  to  one 
member  of  the  Jeginlature  for  everj  850  inhabitants ;  In  Bern  one  to  every, 
8000*  As  a  result  of  the  low  ratios,  the  cantoual  legislators  have  a 
tlvely  lai^e  membership.' 

In  moat  of  the  Cantotis  the  legislative  body  i«  called  the  Great  Coim< 
{proMTol) — the  executive  body  being  the  Lower  Council  —  in 
called  the  Cantonal  Coimcil  {Kantonjirat), 


>nt  to  one 
5  to  every ^J 
ve  atvIjiMi^H 

t  Coand^H 


Fimcticms  of  the  Cantonal  Legislatores. — Tho  functio 
of  these  councils  have  the  inclusiveness  characteristio  of  8l 

t  Brmikai^  Qotemmetit  and  FolUics  qf  SwUeeriaiid,  p.  SlIW^ 
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political  organization.  Not  only  are  they  entrusted  with  such 
legislative  power  as  the  people  are  willing  to  grant  j  they  also,  as 
a  rule,  select  many  of  the  administrative  officers  of  the  Canton, 
and  exercise,  after  such  election,  a  scrutiny  of  administrative 
affairs  which  penetrates  to  details  and  keeps  executive  action 
largely  within  their  control.  It  is  a  recognized  principle  of  can- 
tonal government^  indeed,  that  the  executive  l>ody  —  executive 
power,  as  we  shall  see,  being  vested  in  a  hoard  or  commission, 
not  in  an  individual^ — is  a  committee  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  —  a  committee  of  the  legislative  council.i  To  that 
council  they  are  responsihle,  as  the  selectmen  of  a  New-England 
town  are  responsihle  to  the  town-meeting  (page  341). * 

The  Executive  Power  is  collegiate  in  all  the  Cantons,  is 
exercised  J  that  ia,  not  by  a  single  individual  or  by  several  indi- 
viduals acting  independently  of  each  other,  hut  hy  a  commission. 
This  commission  is  variously  called  m  the  dillercnt  Cantons.  In 
some  it  is  known  as  tlie  "  LandammanH  and  Council,"  in  others 
ad  the  "Estates-Commission"  (Slatideskommissioji)^  in  some  as 
the  **  Smaller  Council " ;  but  in  most  as  the  **  Adniiiuatrative 
Council "  (Regierutigarat).  Its  term  of  office  varies  in  the  differ- 
ent Cantons  with  the  term  of  the  legislative  body,  with  which  it 
is  always  coincident;  but  the  custom  is  reelection,  so  that  the 
brief  tenure  does  not  in  practice  result  in  too  frequent  changes  in 
executive  permmieL  The  members  of  the  executive  have  always 
in  the  mountain  Cantons  been  chosen  by  the  people  themselves ; 
in  the  others  they  were  formerly  elected  always  by  the  legislative 
council  —  whence  the  name,  "  smaller  council/^  which  they  bear 
in  some  Cantons,  Now,  however,  direct  election  by  the  people 
liaa  been  substituted  in  all  but  two  of  the  Cantons,  Whether 
elected  by  the  people  or  by  the  Great  ConncO,  however,  the 
Administrative  Council  remains,  in  function,  a  committee  of  the 
legislative  body.  Its  memlji^ra  freely  t;ike  part  in  the  business 
of  legislation  and  in  the  dekites  of  the  Great  Council.  It  in  fact 
originates  most  of  the  measiu-ea  of  each  session,  and  is  looked  to 
for  guidance  in  every  matter  of  consequence.  It  does  not  resign 
if  outvoted  upon  its  proposals.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  in 
most  of  the  Cantons  rather  as  a  business  head  than  as  a  body  of 

^  Orelli,  p.  09. 
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paxty  leaders,  and  its  membership  is  usually  made  up,  not  from 
one,  but  from  the  several  political  parties  of  the  Canton- 

The  Administrative  Council  usually  consists  of  from  five  to 
seven  membei-s,  though  in  the  Cantons  of  Bern  and  Appenzell 
Interior  it  contains  nine,  and  in  Lower  Unterwalden,  eleven.  It 
has  proved  necessary  of  late  years  to  give  over  the  attempt  to 
act  in  all  matters  as  a  Board,  and  it  has  become  usual  to  divide 
the  work  of  the  Council  among  departments.  But  these  depart- 
ments are  uiider  the  general  direction  of  the  Council  as  a  whole, 
and  the  administration  of  a  canton  has  usually  a  very  real  cohe- 
rence and  an  intimate  cocirdination. 

The  People'i  Control  over  legidatlve  Action.  —  Although 
the  people  have  delegated  their  legislative  powers  to  representa- 
tive chambers  in  all  the  Cantons  except  those  which  still  retain 
their  primitive  Lafid^emeinden^  they  have  nevertheless  kept  in 
their  own  hands  more  than  the  mere  right  to  elect  representatives. 
The  largest  of  the  Cantons  (Bern)  has  but  a  little  more  than  half 
a  million  inhabitants ;  the  majority"  of  the  Cantons  have  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  apiece  ;  and  the  average  population,  taking 
big  and  little  Cantons  together,  is  only  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand.  Their  average  area  scarcely  reaches  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  square  mOes.  The  people  of  such  communities 
stand,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  affairs.  They  are  in  a  sense 
always  at  hand  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the  public  business. 
Theii*  feelings  and  their  interests  are  homogeneous,  and  there  is 
the  less  necessity  to  part  with  their  powers  to  represenlativea. 
In  seven  of  the  German  Cantons  a  certain  number  of  citizens  (the 
number  varies  from  one  to  twelve  thousand)  can  demand  a  popu- 
lar vote  upon  the  question  whether  the  Great  Council  shall  he 
dissolved  or  not ;  and  if  -the  vote  goes  in  the  affirmatiTe  the 
chamber's  term  is  ended  and  a  new  election  takes  p]a43e  at  onoe. 
If  this  method  of  control  is  no  longer  used;  it  b  because  more 
efifective  methods  have  been  substituted.  In  all  the  Cantons  the 
question  of  constitutional  revision  cafi  be  brought  to  popular 
vote  upon  petition,  and  the  revision,  if  undertaken,  may  go  any 
length  in  changing  or  reversing  the  processes  of  legislation. 

The  Initiative:  Imp^ative  Petition. — Bo  far  ho^  the 
apparent  logic  of  democracy  been  carried  in  Switzerland  that  the 
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people  exercise  in  several  ways  a  direct  part  in  lawmaking. 
The  right  of  petition,  which  is  recognized  in  every  country  where 
popnlar  rights  exist  at  all,  has  become  in  Switzerland  a  right  of 
initiative  in  legislation.  In  every  Canton  the  people  have  been 
granted  the  right  to  initiate  constitutional  reforms  by  petition ; 
and  in  all  except  Freiburg  the  same  right  has  been  established 
with  regard  to  the  revision  or  enactment  of  ordinary  laws*  In 
the  Confederation  petitions  signed  by  fifty  thousand  voters  have, 
since  1891,  been  imperative  in  respect  of  the  introduction  of  con- 
stitutional amendments.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  legislation, 
specific  laws  may  be  proposed  by  petition,  in  all  the  Cantons 
except  the  one  I  have  named ;  the  legislature  must  submit  the 
law  proposed  tt)  the  popular  vote ;  and  its  adoption  at  the  polls 
puts  it  upon  the  statute  book* 

In  the  ease  of  constitutional  amendments,  it  is  generally  pro- 
vided that  either  general  or  specific  changes  may  be  proposed : 
that  is,  that  the  changes  may  be  proposed  either  in  general  terms 
or  in  definitive  and  final  form,  reudy  for  adoption.  If  the  pro- 
posal is  couched  only  in  general  terms,  the  legislature  may  either 
formulate  the  desired  amendment  at  once  and  submit  it  to  the 
people,  or,  if  it  disapprove  of  the  change  proposed,  it  may  first 
submit  the  general  question  to  the  vote  of  the  electors.  If,  in  the 
latter  event,  the  vote  be  in  the  affirmative,  the  legislature  roust 
proceed  to  formulate  the  necessary  article  or  articles,  and  these 
must  be  submitted  in  their  definitive  shape  once  more  to  the 
popular  verdict-  If  the  petition  itself  embody  a  specific  change 
already  drawn  and  formulated,  the  amendment  must  go  in  that 
shape  to  the  vote,  and  its  adoption  makes  it  part  of  the  fundiv 
mental  law.  The  number  of  signatures  required  for  these  im- 
perative petitions  varies  with  the  si^e  of  the  Cantons.  Petitions 
demanding  a  change  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Confederation 
must  be  signed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
voters. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  its  use,  the  constitutional  initiative  in 
the  Confederation  gave  rise  to  severe  criticism  through  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment  which  aimed  a  blow  at  the 
Jews,  under  the  disguise  of  forbidding  the  slaughtering  of  ani- 
mals by  bleeding ;  but  since  1900  the  use  of  the  initiative  has 
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justified  itself.  "  The  measures  submitted  during  the  later  period 
were  moderate  and  progressive.  Those  which  failed  laid  an 
educ^ational  tVniiulation  for  reforms  which  are  likely  to  be  made 
in  the  not  distant  future,  while  the  two  successful  amendmenta 
represent  substantial  achievement,^*  *  In  the  Cantons  the  expe- 
rience  has  l>een  similar. 

The  Referendum.  —  In  every  Canton  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, except  Freiluug  only,  the  right  of  the  people  to  have  ail  im- 
portant legislation  referred  to  them  for  confirmation  or  rejection 
has  now  been,  in  one  form  or  another,  established  by  law.  In  the 
smaller  Cantons,  which  have  had,  time  out  of  mind,  the  directest 
forms  of  democracy,  this  legislation  by  the  people  is  no  new  thing; 
they  have  always  had  their  Landn^emeindenj  their  assembliea  af 
the  whole  people,  and  the  legislative  function  of  their  CouiuxiU 
has  long  been  only  the  duty  of  preparing  laws  for  the  oonBidersr 
tion  of  the  people.  Amotig  the  Cantons  which  have  repreaeotfr- 
tive  institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Referendum  aasumes  ft 
diffeient  form.  In  some  of  them  laws  must  be  submitted  to  the 
vote  of  the  electors  only  when  their  submission  is  demanded  by 
petition,  with  the  requisite  number  of  signatures.  This  is  cmlled 
the  *  optional  *  or  '  facultative  ^  Referendum,  In  the  rest  of  the 
Cantons  (always  excepting  Catholic  and  conservative  Freiburg) 
substantiaUy  all  substantive  changes  in  the  laws  must  be  saU- 
mitted  to  the  elecUirs,  and  the  action  of  their  legislatures  is 
periodicsdly  voted  upon.  This  is  known  as  the  *  obligmtory  *  R^ 
tmidiim,'  The  Federation  itself  has  had  the  optional  B^fin^mimm 
since  1874.  The  RefereHdum  is,  moreoveri  everywhetra  oMigatoiy> 
whether  in  the  Confederation  or  in  the  sever^  OuitoiiSiy  in  tim 
ease  of  every  oonstitadoDal  diange.  Admimstnition  mad  tlie 
oidinary  budget  are  usnjdly  1  from  its  opemtkn,  aikd  it  is 

made  to  ftpply*  w^tliin  the  .  ordinary  legtslaticni  ooly  la 

Iftw^  of  a  g«oeral  dimzfteter ;  bat  in  most  of  the  Cantons  it  is  mdt 
to  cover  also  all  appropriations  of  an  annsual  diaimcter  or  above 
and  in  Talais  it  applies  only  to  eertain 
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Origin  of  the  Eefirandum.  —  The  term  Referendum  is  as 
old  as  the  sixteenth  ceotury,  and  con  tains  a  reminiscence  of  the 
strictly  federal  beginnings  of  government  lq  two  of  the  present 
Cantons  of  the  Confederation,  Graabtindeft,  namely,  and  Valais. 
These  Cantons  were  not  at  that  time  memliers  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, but  merely  districts  allied  with  it  {zngewandte  Orle).  Within 
themselves  they  constitnted  very  loose  confederacies  of  Com- 
TOUiies  (in  Graubandeu  three,  ui  Talais  twelve).  The  delegates 
whom  the  Coramuoes  sent  to  the  federal  assembly  of  the  district 
had  to  report  every  qnestion  of  importance  to  their  constituents 
and  crave  instruction  as  to  how  they  should  vote  upon  it.  This 
was  the  original  lieferendum.  It  had  a  partial  counterpart  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Confederation  down  to  the  formation  of  the 
present  forma  of  government  in  1848.  Before  that  date  the  mem- 
bers of  the  central  council  of  the  Confedemtion  acted  always 
under  instructions  from  their  respective  Cantons,  and  upon  ques- 
tions not  covered  by  their  instructions,  as  well  as  upon  all  matters 
of  unusual  importance,  it  was  their  duty  to  seek  special  direction 
from  their  home  governments*  They  were  said  to  be  commis* 
siotied  ad  audiendum  %t  referendum.  The  Referendum  as  now 
atlopted  by  almost  all  the  Cantons  bears  the  radically  changed 
character  of  legislation  by  the  people.  Only  its  name  now  gives 
testimony  as  to  its  origin. i 

Its  Operation.  ~  In  respect  of  constitutional  changes  the  use 
of  the  Referendum  is  not  peculiar  to  Switzerland.  In  that  field  its 
use  in  this  country  is  older  than  its  use  in  Switzerland,  And  iu  it« 
application  to  ordinary  laws  it  is  modem  even  in  Switzerland* 
Its  earliest  adoption  was  in  1831,  and  it  was  not  until  the  decade 
1864-1874  that  it  won  its  way  into  the  constitutional  practice  of 
the  greater  Cantons.  It  led  in  the  earlier  years  to  the  rejection 
of  radical  legislation,  even  to  the  rejection  of  radical  labor  legis- 
lation, such  as  the  ordiuary  voter  might  be  expected  to  accept 
with  avidity.  The  Swiss  populations,  being  both  homogeneous 
and  deeply  conservative,  long  resisted  the  infection  of  modern 
radical  opinion,  but  in  recent  years  progress  toward  social  legis- 
lation has  been  marked.  They  have  shown  themselves  apt  to 
reject,  also,  complicated  measures  which  they  do  not  fully  com- 
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preliend,  and  measures  involving  expense  which  seems  to  them 
unnecessary.  And  they  have  shown  themselves  not  a  little  in- 
dilfereut,  too.  The  vote  upon  most  meaaures  submitted  to  thd, 
ballot  is  usually  very'light ;  there  is*  not  much  popular  discus-, 
sion  J  and  the  Beferendum  by  no  means  creates  that  quick  interes 

,  affairs  which  it***  origiimtorH  had  hoped  to  see  it  excite. 

Local  Government :  The  Districts.  —  Local  government  in 
the  Cautons  exhibits  a  twofold  division,  into  Districts  and  Cam^ 
mimea.  The  District  is  an  area  of  state  administration,  thd 
Commune  an  area  of  local  self-goveniiueut.  The  executive  fuiic* 
tious  of  the  District,  tlie  superintendency  of  police,  namely,  and 
the  carrying  into  effect  uf  the  cantoual  laws,  are  entinisted,  as  a 
rule,  not  to  a  board,  but  to  a  single  officer, — a  Bezirksamman 
or  HegieningS'Statthalterf  —  who  ia  either  elected  by  popular  vota 
iu  the  District  or  appointtid  by  one  of  the  central  cantonal  coun 
cils,  the  legislative  or  the  administrative.  Associated  with  tlua 
olBcer,  there  is  in  some  Cantons  a  District  or  county  Council 
chosen  by  vote  of  the  people. 

The  Gemeindef  or  Communo,  enjoys  in  Switzerland  a  degree 
of  freedom  in  self^lirection  which  ia  possessed  by  similar  local 
organs  of  goveroment  hardly  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  It  owns 
land  as  a  separate  corporation,  has  charge  of  the  police  of  it6 
area,  of  the  relief  of  its  poor,  and  of  the  administration  of  its 
schools,  and  acts  in  the  direction  of  communal  affairs  through 
a  primary  assembly  of  all  its  freemen  which  strongly  reminds 
one  of  the  New-England  town-meeting  (page  241).  Besides  its 
activities  as  an  organ  of  self-government  in  the  direction  of 
strictly  local  affairs,  the  Commune  serves  also  as  an  organ  of 
cantonal  administnition,  as  a  subdivision  of  the  District.  Thus 
it  is  an  electoral  district,  and  a  voting  district  iia  the  case  of  a 
Beferendum;  and  in  so  far  *as  it  is  used  as  a  district  of  the  Canton 
it  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  local  authorities  of  the  state. 

There  is  by  no  means  a  fixed  and  uniform  organization  in  tlia 
local  government  of  the  Cantons,  In  most  of  the  smaller  Com- 
munes the  people  themselves  act  directly  in  affairs,  in  township 
meeting,  while  in  the  large  citiea  a  city  oouncU  (Stadtiut)  is 
elect-ed  by  popular  vote.  In  all  the  Communes,  as  in  the  Cantoos, 
the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  board  of  officials,  presided 
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by  a  Hauptmanjiy  a  Gemebidemmnan^  a  Spidkj  or  a  Maire.  This 
communal  or  mtmicipal  council  is  cliosen  by  the  freemen  in  assem- 
bly or  by  direct  popular  election.  The  Hauptmann  has  often 
separate  powers  of  hia  own,  apart  from  and  independent  of  his 
colleagues ;  but  in  most  matters  he  is  merely  the  presiding  otticer 
of  the  adminiatrative  council,  and  executive  action  is  collegiate. 

Citizenship  in  8\\ritzerlimd  is  asstxtiated  very  closely  with  the 
Commune,  —  the  immediate  home-government  of  the  citizen, — 
the  primary  and  moat  vital  organ  of  Lis  self-directioii  in  public 
affairs.     The  Commune  is,  so  to  say,  the  central  political  family  in 
Switzerland  ;  it  is  to  it  that  the  primary  duties  of  the  citizen  are 
owed.     Every  citizen  of  a  Canton  is  by  the  Federal  Constitution 
a  Swiss  citizen.     Naturalization  is  regiilated  by  cantonal  law  sub- 
ject only  to  approval  by  the  Federal  Council,  upon  the  advice  of 
its  Political  Department,     The  result  has  been  the  greatest  di- 
1*  veraity  of  practices  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  vital  eonsecjuence  to 
I   the  whole  state,  and  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  can  be  conferred 
I   only  by  cantonal  and  communal  law. 

^^"  Tb«  Federal  Ezeoutive.  —  In  no  feature  of  the  federal 

organization  is  the  influence  of  cantonal  example  more  evident 
than  in  the  collegiate  cbiiracter  of  the  Executive,  The  executive 
power  of  the  Cojifederation,  like  the  executive  power  of  each  Can- 
ton, is  vested  not  in  a  single  person,  as  under  monarchical  or 
presidential  government,  but  in  a  board  of  persons.  Kor  does 
Swiss  jealousy  of  a  too  concentrated  executive  authority  satisfy 
itself  with  thus  pntting  that  authority  *into  commission  *:  it  also 
limits  it  by  givuig  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government, 
both  in  the  Cantons  and  in  the  federal  system,  an  authority  of 
correction  as  regards  executive  acts  such  as  no  other  country  has 
known*  The  share  of  the  legislative  branch  in  administrative 
affairs  is  smaller,  indeed,  under  the  Federal  Constitution  than 
under  the  laws  of  the  Cantons ;  but  it  is  large  even  in  the  federal 
system,  and  it  seems  inherent  in  Swiss  political  thought 

The    executive   commission    of    the   Confederation   is   kjiown 
83  the  Federal  Council  (Bundesrat).     It  consists  of  seven  mem- 
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bers  elected  for  a  term  of  tliree  yeaj^  by  the  two  houses  of  the 
federal  legislature  acting  together  in  joint  session  as  a  Federal 
[Assembly  {BandesversmfimUmg).     The  Constitution  forbids  the 
choice  of  two  of  its  seven  members  from  one  and  the  same  Can- 
ton :  they  must  represent  seven  of  the  twenty-two  Cantons.     The 
[Council  is  organized  imder  a  President  and  Vice-President  chosen 
iby  the  Federal  Assembly,  from  among  the  seven  councillors,  to 
[ serve  for  a  term  of  one  year,  the  Constitution  insisting  upon  the 
extreme  democratic  doctrine  of  rotation.    Keither  President  nor 
^Vice-President  can  fill  the  same  office  for  two  consecutive  terms ; 
nor  can  the  President  be  immediately  nominated  to  the  office  of 
Vice-President  again  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term.     There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Vice-President  succeeding  the  President, 
^however  J  and  it  has  hitherto  been  the  uniform  practice  to  follow 
this  natural  and  proper  line  of  promotion. 

The  Federal  Assembly  may  elect  to  the  Coanoti  any  Swiaa  citizen 
who  is  eligible  to  either  Chamber  of  the  Le^islattire.  As  si  matter  of  fact^ 
however^  they  almost  invariably  make  their  choice  from  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Chambers,  though  an  election  u>  a  place  \n  the  executive 
body  necessitates  a  resignation  of  the  legialativo  function*  Bern  ami 
Zurich  have  always  been  represented  in  the  Banddsral^  and  are  consid- 
ered to  have  acquired  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  places  on  it.  Vaud 
haa  almost  always  had  a  member,  t4:>o  ;  and  Aargau  wss  represented  oon^ 
tinuously  till  189L 

The  choice  of  the  Federal  Assembly  m  conatituting  the  executive  has 
hitherto  been  admirably  conservative.  Some  of  the  moro  prominent 
members  of  the  Council  have  been  retained  up(ni  it  by  repeated  relilecUon 
for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  j  one  hiia  aerve<l  for  Uiiaty  yeara ;  and  Uiom 
who  have  left  its  memberBhlp  have  generally  done  so  of  their  own  aeconl. 
Only  twice,  indeed,  ainoe  IdiS,  have  merabers  ^\\q  wished  reelection  been 
folused  it. 

The  Federal  Assembly  fills  all  vacancies  in  the  membership  d  the 
Council »  electing,  however,  only  for  the  unexpired  term. 

The  three-years  term  of  the  Council  Is  coini'ident  with  the  three-jean 
term  of  the  National  Council,  the  popular  bmnch  of  the  Legislature.  At 
the  beginning  of  each  triennial  term  of  this  lr»wer  Uouse,  tlit^  two  Houaeti 
come  together  as  a  Federal  Assembly  iiud  el«>ct  (in  practice  reelect)  the 
Fe<1eral  CounciL  If  the  National  Council  be  diasoIVLvj  before  the  close  uf 
its  thre^years  term,  the  t^Iectiou  of  the  Bundcsrat  must  be  renewed  by  the 
two  Houses  uptm  the  assembring  uf  the  new  NaUonal  C^unoil,  *rhe  Bufh- 
de9rai  is  thus  not,  strictly  speaking ,  ehxt^d  for  three  years,  but  for  tji| 
term  of  the  National  Council,  whatever  that  may  turn  out  to  be. 
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The  precedence  of  the  President  of  the  Council  is  a  merely 

formal  precedence:  he  is  in  no  sense  the  Chief  Executive.  He 
represents  the  Council  in  receiving  the  representatives  of  foreign 
powers;  he  enjoys  a  somewhat  enhanced  dignity,  being  atldressed 
in  diplomatic  intercourse  as  *His  Excellency '  j  and  he  receives  a 
little  larger  salary  than  bis  colleagues  receive;  but  be  is  in  ail 
practical  matters  merely  the  Couneirs  chairman. 

The  Exfieutive  and  the  Legialatnre,  —  The  members  of  the 
Federal  Council,  though  tbey  may  not  be  at  the  same  time  mem- 
bers of  either  House  of  the  Legislature,  may  attend  the  sessions 
of  either  House,  may  freely  take  part  in  debate,  and  may  intro- 
duce proposals  concerning  subjects  under  consideration :  may 
exercise  most  of  the  privileges  of  membership,  except  the  right  to 
vote.  They  are  expected,  indeed,  to  prepare  and  guide  the  husi- 
aesa  of  the  Houses,  and  every  bill  is  submitted  to  them  for  an 
opinion  before  its  passage.  They  thus  to  a  certain  extent  occupy 
a  position  resembling  that  which  a  French  or  English  ministry 
occupy  ;  but  there  is  this  all-important  difference  :  the  English  or 
French  ministers  are  subject  to  *  parliamentary  responsibility/  — 
must  resigUj  that  is,  wJienever  any  important  measure  which  they 
favor  is  defeated ;  wliereas  the  Swiss  ministers  are  subject  to  no 
such  responsibility.  Defeat  in  the  Legislature  does  not  at  all 
affect  their  tenure.  They  hold  office  for  a  term  of  years,  not  for 
a  term  of  legislative  success ;  and  they  are  the  servants  of  the 
Houses,  not  their  leaders.  They  have  habitually  been  chosen 
from  both  the  chief  parties  in  the  Confederation,  and  since  1891 
a  third  political  group  has  been  representjBd  among  them.  They 
are  not  expected  to  speak  the  same  opinions  even  on  tlie  floor 
of  the  Houses,  But  they  are  expected  to  act  in  harmony  in  all 
business,  and  1?o  mediate  between  extreme  views  in  matters  of 
deliberation. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914  the  Federal  Assembly 
conferred  by  resolution  unlimited  power  upon  the  Council  **  to 
take  all  measures  necessary  to  the  security,  integrity,  and  neu- 
ti-ality  of  Switzerland,  and  to  protect  the  credit  and  economic 
interests  of  the  country,  especially  including  the  assurance  of  its 
food  supply*  For  this  purpose  the  B'ederal  Council  shall  possess 
unlimited  credit  to  meet  expeuB&a.    It  ia  especially  authorized 
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to  conclude  all  necessary  loans*  The  Federal  CoimcU  shall  ac- 
count to  the  Federal  Assembly  at  its  next  session  with  regard  to 
ita  employment  of  the  unlimited  powers  hereby  conferred  upon 
it."  *  It  is  doubtful  if  any  permanent  change  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislature  will  be  produced  by  this 
emergency  measure.  The  jealousy  with  which  the  two  Housee 
have  regarded  the  exercise  of  the  powers  thereby  conferred 
would  indicate  a  return  to  former  conditions  with  the  return 
of  peace. 

The  Executive  I>epartmenta,  —  The  Council  acts  as  a  body 
of  Ministers.  It  waa  tliti  purpose  of  tlie  Constitution  that  all 
executive  business  should  he  handled  by  the  Council  as  a  whole, 
but  of  course  such  collegiate  action  lias  proved  practically  im- 
possible :  it  has  been  necessary  to  divide  the  work  among  seTen 
Departments.  Each  memlier  of  the  Coimcil  presides  over  a  De- 
partment, conducting  it  much  as  an  ordinary  minister  would  under 
t  a  Cabinet  system,  though  there  is  a  somewhat  closer  tmion  of  the 
several  Departments  than  characterizes  other  systems,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  conti-ol  by  the  several  ministers  over  such 
detaOs  of  administi-ation  as  the  'permanent*  subordinates  of 
Cabinet  ministers  geuerally  manage,  by  virtue  of  possession,  to 
keep  in  their  own  hands,  to  the  restraint  and  government  of  tran- 
sient political  chiefs.  All  important  decisions  emxmate  from  the 
CouncU  as  a  whole ;  and,  so  far  as  is  practic-able,  the  collegiate 
action  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  is  adopted. 

The  Beven  Department*  are  (1)  Political,  including  Foreign  AilaixSi 
(2)  Justice  and  PoUc«,  (3)  Interior,  (4)  War,  (5)  Finance  and  Impo«l8, 
(d)  National  Economy,  and  (7)  PoetB  and  Hail  ways,  Tliu  department 
of  Foreign  Aftairs  is  associated  with  tlie  presideocy.  Tiie  arraiigement  of 
administratiTe  bii^inesi  in  Departments  is  effected  in  Switzerland^  as  in 
Trance  and  Germany,  by  executiye  decree^  and  not  by  legislative  enact- 
xnmit,  as  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  considered  the  capital  defect  of  this  collegiate  organizatioii  of 
the  Swiss  executive,  combined  a^  it  is  vrith  iho  somewhat  anta^nistie 
arrangement  of  a  division  of  executive  business  amonf  Departmenta,  that 
It  compels  the  memben  of  the  Council  to  exerdae  at  one  and  the  i 
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time  two  larigely  inconsistent  functionB.  They  are  real,  not  gimply  nomi- 
nal, heads  of  Department's,  and  are  obliged  ba  mich  to  give  their  time  and 
attention  to  the  routine,  the  detail,  and  the  technical  uicetiea  of  adminiB- 
tradon  ;  and  yet  as  a  bfjdy  tliey  are  expected  to  impart  to  the  administnt- 
tion  as  a  whole  that  uniformity,  breadth|  and  flexibility  of  policy  that  can 
be  imparted  only  by  those  who  stand  aloof  from  detail  and  roetino  and 
command  the  wider  views  of  general  expediency.  They  are  called  to  be 
both  technical  otBcials  and  political  guides.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
thoughtful  Swiss*  p u 111 i cists  that  it  would  be  vastly  better  to  give  the  De- 
partments permanent  heads  and  leave  to  a  board  of  mini>5ters  such  os  the 
present  Council  only  a  general  oversight.  Political  and  adminiBtrative 
functions  require  djfiferent  aptitudes^  must  be  approached  from  very  difler- 
eat  points  of  view,  and  ought  seldom  to  be  united  in  the  same  persoDS. 


Mixed  Functions  of  the  Executive.  —  Swiss  law,  as  I  have 
Baid,  makes  oo  very  careful  distiuetion  between  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  fimctioiis.  Popular  jealousy  of  executive 
power  has  resulted,  alike  iti  the  cantotial  systems  and  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Confederation,  in  the  vesting  of  many  executive  func- 
tions either  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  lawmaking  bodies,  and  a 
very  singular  confusion  between  executive  and  judicial  functions 
has  resulted  in  the  possession  by  both  the  executive  and  the  legis* 
lative  bodies  of  prerogatives  which  should,  on  any  strict  classifi- 
cation, belong  only  to  regularly  constituted  courts  of  law.  It  is, 
eoasequently,  somewhat  difficult  to  get  a  clear  summary  view  of 
tiiB  r61e  played  in  Swiss  federal  affairs  by  the  central  executive 
Council.  Its  duties  give  it  a  touch  both  of  legislative  and  of 
judicial  quality. 

(1)  It  stands  closely  connected  with  the  Legislature 
because  of  its  part  in  shaping  legislation.  The  Council  both  origi- 
nates proposals  in  the  Houses  and  gives  its  opinion  upon  pro- 
posals referred  to  it,  either  by  the  Houses  or  by  the  Cantons.  It 
renders  annual  reports  to  the  Houses  concerning  its  conduct  of 
administration  and  the  condition  of  the  Confederation,  which  give 
it  opportunity  to  urge  upon  them  necessary  measures  of  reform  or 
amelioration ;  and  which,  being  freely  debated,  give  the  members 
of  the  Houses,  also,  an  opi>ortunity  to  press  their  own  criticisms 
and  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  administra- 
tion. It  presents  the  budget  of  the  Confederation  also  to  the 
Houses  and  leads  in  its  debates  of  financial  legislation.     It  is^  in 
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(8)  Iti  atnedy  execatire  fnnctioiis  arev  howerer^  its  : 

|m»mioeiit  and   important  forictioDs.    It  appoints  all 

wboia  neleeticm  is  not  otherwise  *'v  provided  for  by  \bm% 

'  It  of  eounie  directs  the  whole  exec  ion  of  the  gorenunent^ 

eonlrolHng  federal  finance,  and  earing  for  all  federal  interests; 

iqually  of  courjie,  it  manages  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Confedera- 

l^tofL    Besides  theite  usual  executive  and  administrative  functions, 

►  It  exere{«es,   however,   others   less  comraon.     It  is  the   instru- 

fmont  f»f  the  Conjsiitntion  in  making  good  to  the  Cantons  the 

I  fisdsral  guarantne  of  their  constitutions.     It  executes  the  judg- 

its  of  the  Federal  Court,  and  also  all  agreements  or  decisions 
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of  arbitrators  concerning  matters  in  dispute  between  Cantons. 
In  cases  of  necessity  it  may  call  out  and  itself  direct  tlie  move- 
meeta  of  Buch  cantonal  troops  as  arc  needed  to  meet  any  sudden 
danger,  provided  the  Legislature  is  nut  in  sestiion  to  command  sucli 
measurea,  and  provided  the  call  is  for  not  more  than  two  thousand 
men  for  a  service  of  more  than  three  weeks.  If  more  men  or 
longer  service  seem  necessary,  the  Legislature  must  be  called  at 
once  and  its  sanction  obtiined.  This  power  of  the  Council  to  call 
out  troops  to  meet  a  pressing  peril  of  war  or  riotous  disorder  is  a 
logical  part  of  the  duty  imposed  npon  it  of  guarding  the  external 
and  internal  safety  and  order  of  the  Confederation,  a  duty  which 
embmces  the  general  police  function  of  keeping  the  peace. 

The  Army.  —  Compul^iry  military  service  is  required  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1848  which  at  the  saiive  time  furba^lb  the  fedemtion  Uj  maintain 
a  standing  anuy.  Tlit*  conKttiuenct}  wa«  tijat  tliu  Ciuitorm  wtire  left  in 
charge  of  military  admiiiiatration.  The  coiistitLition  of  1874  gave  the 
federation  at  much  enlarged  control  over  the  armji  thou^'h  the  prohibition 
against  the  maintttmnc©  of  a  standini:  anny  wa^  retained.  The  law  of 
1007,  jiaflBed  upon  referendum  by  a  largje  fn^pular  vote,  is  the  bsisia  of  the 
army  organization.  Liability  to  military  seryice  extendi  from  the  twen- 
tieth to  the  fotiy-cigiith  year»  hut  the  periodH  of  Bervic*  are  short* 

Detail  of  Federal  Superviaion.  —  The  federal  govemmentrW 
directed  by  the  Constitution  to  nee  lo  it  that  the  Cantmis  pixwide  free, 
compnlsory,  non-wt^cuirian  eduL-ation  for  their  ptM>ple^  and  that  the  politi- 
cal righta  and  Mbeniea  of  individuals  are  rei^peoted  by  cantonal  law*  U  ia 
likewise  authorized,  in  case  of  internal  difiturbance.s^  to  nitervtrne  to  pre- 
serve the  public  onler  upon  it.H  own  initiative,  whenever  the  cantonal 
authorities  are  miable  to  call  ni>t»n  it  for  liasistanoe.  It  haa  been  held, 
moreover,  that  it  may  exercise  many  of  these  extensive  powers  of  over* 
fiij^ht  and  direction  upon  the  initiative  of  individnabt  whose  righta  are 
affected,  as  well  an  upon  the  initiative  of  the  cantonal  govemmentja;  and 
its  powers  of  atiptrrlntt^ndence  and  intervention  have  shown  a  marked  ten- 
dency t>:»  grow.  The  people  hiive  come  to  feel  the  Cantons  in  many  things 
too  «mall  tt]>  do  without  the  aid  and  countenance  of  the  federal  power, 

Bxectitlon  of  Feder^  Law.  —  Although  the  supervisory  powers 
of  the  federal  guvu^muient  are  very  sn^^at,  however,  its  active  adminiBtra* 
tiv©  duties  are  not  many.  The  federal  laws  are  for  the  most  part  executed 
by  cantonal  officials,  under  th«  superintendence  of  the  F&deral  Council 
In  all  that  concenia  foreign  affairs  the  federal  government  acts  for  itself 
and  through  its  own  officials  ;  it  directly  administers  the  custom  house,  too* 
and  the  postal  and  telegraph  systems  of  the  country.  It  has  charge  of  ita 
own  araenals ;  and  it  la  entrusted  with  the  managemeDt  of  the  government 
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alcohol  monopoly  and  of  the  national  polytechnic  school.  Btit  in  almost 
all  other  matters  it  is  served  by  cantonal  officials.  Even  the  Federal 
Court  has  no  executive  officers  of  ite  uwn.  \ 

Appeal  in  JEdiclal  Cases,  —  Following  the  example  of  the    | 
CELntoiial  constitiitions,  which  provide  for  a  very  absolute  depend- 
ence of  the  executive  upon  the  representatives  of  the  people  and 
freely  neglect,  in  practice,  the  careful  ditf eretitiation  of  legislative 
from  admiuistrative  functions,  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1848 
allowed  an  appeal  in  all  cases  from  the  Federal  Council  to  the 
Federal  Assembly  (Bundesversammlung),     The  constitutional  re- 
vision of  1874,  which  had  as  one  of  its  chief  objects  the  develop- 
ment  and  strengthening  of  the  judiciary  of  the  Confederal  on,     ^ 
transferred  many  appeals  to  a  Federal   Court,  but  it  left  the    H 
action  of  the  Federal   Council  no  less  subject  to  the  Assembly 
than  before,  and  it  did  not  exclude  the  Legislature  from  judicial         i 
functions.     It  was,   indeed,  provided  that   the   Federal   Court,    H 
rather  than  the  Assembly,  should  in   most  cases  hear  appeals    ™ 
from  the  Federal  Council;  but  it  was  also  arranged  that  certain 
'administrative'  cases  might   be   reserved   to  the  Assembly  by 
special  legislative  action.     Religious  and  'confessional '  questions 
liave,  accordingly,  been  retained  by  the  Legislature  —  questions 
which  would  seem  to  be  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the 
character  of  administrative  matters. 


It  seems  to  have  been  the  conscious  purpose  of  the  more  advanced 
refonnerB  in  1874  to  bring  the  Federal  Court  aa  near  as  possible  In  char- 
acter and  functions  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  but  they 
were  able  to  realize  their  purpose  only  in  part*  The  moat  important  pt«* 
Fogative  of  our  own  Court,  its  powers,  namely,  of  constitutional  interpre- 
tation, was  denied  the  Federal  Court  in  Switzerland.  Most  consUtuUonal 
questions  are  decided  by  the  Legislature,  except  when  specially  delegated 
to  the  Court  by  legislation.  The  chief  questions  of  this  nature  now  taken 
cognizance  of  by  the  Court  are  disputes  as  to  constitutional  rights  between 
cantonal  and  federal  authorities. 

The  Federal  Chancellor.  ^  The  office  of  Federal  Chancellor  is 
worth  noting  as  an  inheritance  of  the  present  from  the  older  Confedera- 
tion, in  whose  days  of  incomplete  federalization  the  Chancellor  typified 
the  unity  of  the  Cantons,  The  Chancellor  Is  elected  by  the  Federal 
Asasmbly  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  term  (three  years)  as  U» 
Federal  Council,  He  is  chief  clerk  of  both  Houses  of  the  Federal  Asssmi- 
bly«  is  keeper  of  all  the  federal  records,  and  exercises  a  seiiii-«iieQiivi 
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function  BB  preserver  of  diplomatic  forms  and  usages,  A  Vic6*Chancellur 
acts  under  the  Chancellor  aa  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  States  {Sidnde- 
rcU)t  the  Chancellor  acting  chiefly  for  the  popiilar  chamber. 

The  Federal  LegiBlature.  —  Properly  speaking,  the  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  Conffiieratioii  are  vested  in  the  Federal 
AssemUl}^  (Bttnde^ersam^nlutig) ;  Ijut  that  Asaemblj  consists  of 
two  distinct  Houses,  the  National  Council  (Nationalrat)  and  the 
Council  of  tStates  (Stiinderat) ;  and  the  Houses  act  separately 
in  all  strictly  legislative  matters,  coming  together  as  a  single 
Assembly  only  for  the  exercise  of  certain  electoral  and  Judicial 
f  unctious.  The  two  Houses  stand  in  all  respects  upon  an  equal 
footing :  there  is  no  difference  of  function  between  them.  The 
originative  work  of  each  session  —  that  is,  the  first  handling  of 
measures — is  divided  between  them  by  a  conference  of  their 
Presidents  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  The  Constitution 
requires  that  at  least  one  session  ha  held  annually  r  aa  a  matter 
of  practice  there  are  usually  two  sessions  of  about  four  weeks 
each  every  year,  one  beginning  in  Jnne^  the  other  in  December, 
and  a  shorter  extra  session  in  March,  Special  sessions  may  l>e 
called  either  by  resolution  of  the  Fedeml  Council  or  upon  the 
demand  of  five  Cantons  or  of  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Council.  An  absolute  majority  of  its  members  consti- 
tutes a  qtiorum  in  each  House, 

Composition  of  the  Houses :  I.  The  National  Conuoil.  — 
The  popidar  chamber  of  the  Assembly  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  members  chosen  from  forty-nine  federal  electoral 
districts  (Wahl-Kreise)  in  the  proportion  of  one  representative 
for  every  20,000  inhabitants.  The  federal  electoral  districts  can- 
not, however,  cross  tjan tonal  boundary  lines  and  include  territory 
in  more  than  one  Canton.  If,  therefore,  in  the  apportionment  of 
representatives  among  the  Cantons,  the  division  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants  of  any  Canton  by  the  number  20,000  shows  a 
balance  of  10,000,  or  more,  tliat  balance  counts  as  20,000,  and 
entitles  to  an  additional  representative.  Reapportionments  are 
made  from  time  to  time  to  meet  changes  in  the  number  of 
inhabitants  as  shown  by  decennial  censuses.  If  any  Canton 
have  less  than  20,000  inhabitants,  it  is,  nevertheless,  entitled 
to  a  representativa 
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There  are  now  six  &ing1e  member  Cantotifl^  Bern  liaa  thirty-two  repfe» 
eentaUires,  and  Zttrich^  twentj-fivef  and  Vaud  has  sixteen. 

In  those  electoral  districtH  which  send  more  than  one  representative, 
candidates  are  voted  for  upon  a  general  ticket^  each  voter  heiog  eti- 
titled  to  vote  for  as  many  representatives  as  the  district  retumsw  It 
requires  tvn  absolute  majority  to  elect,  and  if  no  one  secures  a  majority 
at  the  first  election,  a  second  is  held  in  which  a  pjiu^lity  suffices* 

Every  Swiss  twenty  years  of  age  who  is  not  a  clergyman  and  wLo 
is  qualified  to  vote  by  the  law  of  his  Canton  may  vote  for  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  The  term  of  tlie  National  Council 
is  three  years.  Elections  take  place  always  in  October,  on  the  aame 
day  throughout  the  country,  —  and  that  day  is  always  a  Sunday. 

It  is  upon  the  assemhliug  of  each  new  National  Council  that  the 
election  of  the  Federal  Council  takes  place  (pages  402,  403).  The  three- 
years  term  of  the  executive  Couiicil  Is  thus  made  to  extend  from  the  hegiu- 
nlug  oC  the  first  session  of  one  National  Council  to  the  beginning  of  the 
first  session  of  the  iieirt. 

The  National  Council  electa  its  own  officers ;  but  iu  selecting  its 
President  and  Vic^-President  it  is  bound  by  a  rule  similar  to  that  which 
limits  the  yearly  choi*:e  of  a  President  of  the  Confedenition»  The  Presi- 
dent or  Vice-Pre«ident  of  one  session  cannot  be  ni-It'otHd  for  the  session 
next  following.  For  the  ufHotrs  of  the  Kational  Assembly,  like  the  ofhccre 
of  most  European  law-making  bfKlie«,  are  elected  every  session  instead  of 
for  the  whole  term  of  the  b^Miy,  as  in  our  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Epglish  House  of  Commons. 

n.  The  Council  of  States  (Stdnrlerat)  is  composed  ot 
forty-four  members;  two  from  each  of  the  twenty-two  Cantons. 
It  would  thus  seem  to  resemble  very  closely  in  its  composition 
our  own  federal  Senate  and  to  represent  distinctively  the  federal 
feature  of  the  union  between  the  Cantons.  In  fact,  however,  it 
has  no  such  clearly  defined  character :  for  the  mode  in  which  its 
members  shall  be  elected,  the  qualifications  which  they  slmll 
possess,  the  length  of  time  which  they  shall  serve,  the  salary 
which  they  shall  receive,  and  the  relations  they  shall  bear  ti>  , 
those  whom  they  represent*  in  brief,  every  element  of  their 
character  as  representatives,  is  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
Cantons  themselves,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  provisions  otin* 
secfuently  prevails.  From  some  Cantons  the  members  are  sent 
for  one  year  only ;  by  some  for  three ;  by  others  for  four ;  by  still 
others  for  two.    Li  most  of  the  Cantons  they  are  elected  by 
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popular  vote,  as  the  members  of  tlie  National  Council  are ;  in 
seven  Cantons  they  are  elected  by  the  legislative  body  of  the 
Canton.*  Differing,  thus,  from  the  National  Council,  as  regards 
at  least  very  many  of  its  meml>era,  only  in  the  fact  that  every 
Canton  sends  the  same  number  as  each  of  the  others  and  chooses 
the  term  for  which  they  shall  l>e  elected,  the  Council  of  States  can 
hardly  Ije  called  the  federal  chamber  :  neither  is  it  merely  a  second 
chamber.     Its  position  is  anomalous;  and  obviously  transitional. 

fl04.  The  Council  of  States  elects  itA  own  Prealdent  and  Vice-President, 
but  subject  to  Ibe  restriction  that  neitber  President  nor  Vice-President 
can  be  chaaen  at  any  session  from  tiie  Canton  from  which  tbe  President 
for  the  immediately  preceding  session  was  taken,  and  that  the  office  of 
Vice-1'resident  cannot  be  filled  during  two  succeesive  regular  sessiona  by 
a  member  from  the  same  Canton. 

005.  The  Cantons,  upon  enumeration,  number,  not  twenty-two,  but 
twenty-five,  because  three  of  them  have  been  divided  into  *  half -can  tons,' 
namely,  Unterwalden,  Basel,  and  Appenzell.  The  half -cantons  send  each 
one  member  to  the  Council  of  States.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Can- 
tons :  Ziirichj  Berne,  Lnzern,  tin,  Schwyz,  Obwalden,  Nidwaiden,  Glarus, 
Zug,  Freiburg,  Solothnrn,  Baselstadt,  Baselland,  SchauHliauaenj  Outer 
Appenzell,  Inner  Api^enxell,  SL  Gallen,  Graubiinden,  Aargao^  Tburg&u, 
Ticino»  Vaud,  Valais,  Neuchfttel,  Geneva. 

696.  Fnnctiotts  of  thi  Houses,-- It  may  be  aaid,  in  general 
termSi  that  its  Legislature  is  the  supreme,  the  directing  organ  of 
the  Confederation.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  classify  the  fnnc- 
tions  which  the  Houses  exercise,  because  they  extend  into  every 
field  of  government;  but  the  following  may  serve  as  a  distinct 
arrangement  of  them:  1,  They  exercise  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Confederation  in  its  dealings  with  foreign  states,  controlling  all 
alliances  or  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  determining  questions 
of  peace  and  war,  passing  all  enactments  concerning  the  federal 
army,  and  taking  the  necessary  measures  for  maintaining  the 
neutrality  and  external  safety  of  Switzerland*  2.  They  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  Confederation  as  against  the  Cantons,  taking 
care  to  pass  all  the  measures  necessary  for  preserving  internal 
safety  and  order  and  for  fulhlling  the  federal  guarantee  of  the 
cantonal  c^^nsti  tut  ions,  and  deciding,  upon  appeal  from  the  Fed- 

1  They  are  Bern,  Freiburg,  St.  Gallen,  Aargau,  Vaud^  Valais,  and  Neu- 
ch&teL 
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eral  Council,  the  validity  of  agreements  between  the  Cantons  or  < 
between  a  Canton  and  a  foreigrn  power.  3.  They  exercise  th« 
general  legislative  powers  of  the  Confederation,  providing  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  federal  obligations,  4,  They  pass  upon  the  federal 
budget  and  control  the  federal  finances.  5.  They  organize  tlie 
federal  service,  providing  for  the  creation  of  all  necessaiy  depart^ 
ments  or  offices  and  for  the  appointment  and  pay  of  all  federal 
officers.  6,  They  oversee  federal  administrative  and  judicial 
action,  hearing  and  acting  upon  complaints  against  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Federal  Council  in  contested  administrative  cases* 
7*  With  the  concurrence  of  the  people,  they  revise  the  Federal 
Constitution, 

Leg:lfllatlve  ProcedcLre.  —  Each  House  is  served  lo  the  condacl 

of  its  business  by  a  Presidentt  a  Vice-President,  and  four  Tellers,  TheM 
six  officers  constitute  a  '  Bureau,*  whose  duty  it  is  not  only  to  count  the 
votes  upon  a  division,  but  also  to  look  after  atjsentees,  and  to  appoint  such 
committees  as  the  chambers  do  not  themselvea  cho^^se  to  elect.  Much  ol 
the  bufiinesa  Introduced  i»  referred  to  committees  for  detailed  considera- 
tion ;  but  the  Federal  Council  is  the  grand  committee*  All  important 
legislation  either  comes  from  it  or  goes  to  it  for  final  formulation,  and  ita 
part  is  geoerally  a  guiding  part  In  debate. 

Bevision  of  the  Canstitntioa.  —  When  the  two  Houses  can 
agree  concerning  a  revision  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  effected  by 
the  ordinary  processes  and  under  the  ordinary  rules  of  legislation, 
though  it  is  followed  by  an  obligatory  Referendum  to  the  people. 
But  a  revision  may  also  be  otherwise  accomplished-  If  one 
House  demands  particular  changes  and  the  other  House  refuses 
to  assent^  or  if  50/000  qualified  voters  call  for  a  revision  by  peti- 
tion, the  question  whether  or  not  a  revision  shall  be  •  ^  \en 
must  be  submitted  to  popular  vote ;  and  if  there  be  a  i     _  of 

the  whole  of  such  popular  vote  in  the  affirmative,  new  Houses 
must  be  elected  and  the  revision  proceeded  with.  In  everj*  case 
the  amendments  adopted  by  the  Houses  must  be  voted  upon  by 
the  people  and  must  be  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  jjeople  and 
by  a  majority  of  the  Cantons  also  in  order  to  go  into  force.  In 
reckoning  up  the  votes  by  Cantons,  on  such  occasions^  the  vote 
of  a  half-canton  counts  as  half  a  vote. 
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The  federal  Eefereiidiim.  —  "Federal  laws,  as  well  as 
generally  binding  federal  resolutions,  which  are  not  of  a  pressing 
nature,  shall  be  laid  before  the  people  for  their  acceptance  or 
rejection  upon  the  demand  of  30,000  qualified  Swiss  citizens  or 
of  eight  cantons/'  Such  is  the  command  of  Article  89  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  which  establishes  for  the  Confederation  the 
*  facultative  '  or  *  optional  ■  Referendum  (page  398), 

The  whole  detail  of  the  exercise  of  the  Referendum  is  re^ilated 
by  federal  legislation.  A  period  of  ninety  days,  running  from  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  the  law,  is  set  within  which  the  demand  for  a  popular 
vote  must  be  made.  Copies  of  i\\i  federal  laws  which  are  subject  to  Mef- 
erendum  are  sent  to  the  authorities  of  each  Can  to  n^  and  by  them  pub- 
lished in  the  Communes,  For  the  Communes  are  constituted  the  districts 
in  which  the  popular  demand  is  to  be  made  up.  That  demand  must 
be  made  by  written  petition  addressed  to  the  Federal  Council ;  all  sigjia- 
tnres  must  be  autographic  ;  and  the  chief  officer  of  the  Commune  must 
attest  the  riglit  of  each  signer  to  vote.  Demands  from  Cantons  for  the 
Etferendum  are  made  through  the  eaut4>nal  councils,  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  people,  under  the  provisions  of  the  cantonal  Meferendumt  to  reverse 
the  action.  In  case  it  appears  that  30,000  voters  or  eight  Cantons  demand 
Btferenditm^  the  Federal  Council  must  set  a  day  for  the  popular  vote  ; 
a  day  which  must  be  at  leajst  four  weeks  later  than  the  resolution  which 
appoints  it. 

Functions  of  the  Federal  Asaenihlj.  —  The  functions  which 
the  Houses  exercise  in  joint  session^  atS  the  Federal  Assembly,  are 
not  legislative  but  electoral  and  jnditdaL  1.  The  Assembly  elects 
the  Federal  Council,  the  federal  judges,  the  Chancellor,  and  the 
generals  of  the  fedenU  army,  2,  It  exercises  the  right  of  pardon- 
3,  It  determines  eouHicts  of  jurisdiction  between  federal  au- 
thorities. 

The  President  of  the  National  Council  presides  over  the  sessions 
of  the  Federal  Assemldy,  and  the  niles  of  the  National  Council 
for  the  most  part  govern  its  proceedings, 

AdminiBtration  of  jEBtice :  I.  The  Cantonal  Gourtt.  — 
The  Cantons  are  left  quite  free  by  the  Federal  Constitution  to 
organize  their  courts  as  they  please.  Not  even  a  general  uni- 
formity of  system  is  prescribed ;  nor  are  the  cantonal  courts  eiib- 
ordinated  to  the  Federal  Court  except  in  certain  special  cases 
provided  for  by  statute.    It  nmy  be  said,  in  general  terms,  that 
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justice  IB  administered  by  the  Cantons,  with  recourse  in  selected 
cases  to  the  tribimal  of  the  Confederation. 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  iinifomiity  in  judicial 
organization  throughout  Switzerland*  There  are  usually  two 
ranks  of  courts  in  each  Canton  :  District  Courts  (BezirksgeHchte 
or  Amtftgeriehte)  which  are  courts  of  first  instance^  and  a  supreme 
Cantonal  Court  (Kantonsgericht)  which  is  the  court  of  final  in- 
stance. There  are  olm  everywhere  Justices  of  the  Peace  whose 
duty  it  is,  in  many  places,  first  to  act  as  mediators  in  legal  dis* 
putes,  —  and  as  magistrates  only  when  they  fail  as  mediators. 
Petty  police  eases  are  heard  by  the  District  Courts ;  but  for  the 
liearing  of  criminal  cases  there  is  trial  by  jury  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a  section  of  the  supreme  court  justices,  or  by  a  special 
criminal  court  acting  without  a  jury. 

In  some  of  the  larger  Cantons,  there  are  special  Cassation 
Courts  formed  by  a  division  of  the  Cantonal  Court.  Special 
Commercial  Courts  {Handel sgerUfUt)^  and  industrial  courts 
(Oeiverbegerichte)  have  been  established  in  industrial  districts. 

In  many  of  the  Cantons  the  Supreme  Court  exerdaes  cer- 
tain semi-executive  functions,  taking  tlie  j4aoe  of  a  Ministry 
of  Justice,  in  overseeing  the  action  of  the  lower  courts  and  of  all 
judicial  officers,  such  as  the  states-attorneys. 

In  most  of  the  Cantons,  too,  the  Supreme  Court  makes  an- 
nual reports  to  the  legislative  Council,  containing  a  full  review 
of  the  judicial  business  of  each  year,  discussing  the  state  of 
justice,  with  criticisms  upon  the  system  in  vogue  and  suggestions 
of  reform.  These  reports  are  important  sources  of  judicial 
statistics. 

The  terms  of  cantonal  judges  vary.  The  usual  terms  ar« 
three,  four,  and  six  years.  The  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  are 
aa  a  rule  elected  directly  by  the  people ;  those  of  the  supreme 
courts  commonly  by  the  legislative  CouncO, 

No  qualifications  for  election  to  the  bench  are  required  l^ 
Swiss  law  except  only  the  right  to  vote.  But  here,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  the  very  brief  terms  of  the  judges,  practice  is  more 
conservative  than  the  law.  To  the  higher  courts,  at  least,  com- 
petent lawyers  are  generally  elected ;  and  reflection  is  in  most 
cases  the  rule. 
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le  Geoeva  the  Statea-atioraey,  instead  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Is 
given  tbe  general  duties  of  superintendence  which*  outride  of  Switzerland, 
are  veeled  in  a  Minister  of  Justice  ;  and  in  other  Cantoaa  similar  officers 
Kre  given  prerogatives  much  more  extensive  than  are  usually  aaaoeiated 
with  such  offices  elsewhere. 

n*  The  Federal  Court.  —  The  Federal  Court  was  created 
by  the  Constitution  of  1848.  Before  that  time  arbitration  had 
been  the  only  form  of  adjudication  betweea  the  Cantons.  Even 
in  creating  it,  however,  the  Constitution  of  1848  withheld  from 
the  Federal  Court  all  real  effieieuey :  its  jurisdiction  was  of  the 
most  restricted  kind  and  was  condemned  to  be  exercised  under 
the  active  superintendence  of  the  omnipotent  Federal  Assembly. 
It  was  one  of  the  chief  services  of  the  constitutional  reform  of 
1874  that  it  elevated  the  Federal  Court  to  a  place  of  substantial 
infloeuee  and  real  dignity.  It  still  rests  with  the  Houses  to  de- 
termine by  statute  many  of  the  particular  questions  which  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Court ;  but  its  general  province,  as  well  as 
its  organization,  is  pi^eacribed  in  considerable  detail  by  the  Con- 
stitution* 

The  Federal  Court  consists  of  twenty-four  judges  chosen  by 
the  Federal  Assembly  (with  dne  regard  to  the  representation  of 
the  three  officiiU  languages  of  Switzerland,^ — German,  French,  and 
Italian)  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Every  two  years,  alao^  the  Fed- 
eral Assembly  selects  two  of  these  twenty-four  to  act,  the  one  as 
President,  the  other  as  Vice-President,  of  the  Court,  The  Court 
sits,  not  at  Berne,  the  legislative  t^apital  of  the  Confederation,  but 
at  Lausaniie. 

The  Federal  Assembly  elects,  at  the  same  time  that  it  chooses 
the  judges,  nine  substitutes  also,  who  sit,  as  occasion  demands, 
in  place  of  any  judge  who  cannot  act,  and  who  receive  for  their 
occasional  services  a  per  diem  compensation* 

The  members  of  the  Court  may  not  bold  any  other  office  or 
follow  any  other  business  during  their  term  as  judges;  nor  can 
they  be  members  of  any  business  corporation. 

Orimiaal  Juxisdictioii  of  the  Federal  Court.  —  In  the  exercise 
of   its  criminal   jurisdiction  tlie  Federal  Court  goes  on  circuit. 

The  country  is  divided  into  three  assize  districts  (Assisen- 
bezirke)^  one  of  which  embraces  French-  and  Italian-speaking 
Switzerland  ;  the  other  two,  German-speaking  Switzerland. 
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The  Federal  Court  has  also  co^nizanc^  of  contested  citizenship 
cases  between  Commimea  of  different  Cantons.  For  citizenship 
in  Switzerland  is  first  of  all  of  the  Commnne.  The  Commune  is, 
80  to  say,  the  unit  of  citizenship,  and  it  is  through  commimal 
citizenship  that  cantonal  citizenship  is  Iicld  (p.  401), 

(2)  Civil  Caies  in  Private  Law.  —  The  administration 
of  justice  between  Individ ualg  under  federal  laws  is  left  for  the 
most  part  to  the  cantonal  cuurta,  which  thus  serve  in  a  sense  as 
federal  tribunals  ;  but  if,  in  any  case  falling  under  federal  law,  a 
sum  of  3000  francs  Im  involved,  or  if  the  matter  involved  be  not 
susceptible  of  money  valuation,  an  appeal  may  be  tiiken  to  the 
Federal  Court  from  the  court  of  last  resort  in  the  Canton.  Cer- 
tain other  private  law  cases,  even  when  they  do  not  involve  fed- 
eral law,  may  lie  brought,  —  not  l>y  appeal,  but  in  the  first 
instance,  —  before  the  Federal  Court  upon  another  principle, 
because,  t\e.,  of  the  nature  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  viz.: 
Cases  between  Cantons  and  private  individuals  or  corporations ; 
cases  in  which  the  Confederation  is  defendant;  cases  between 
Cantons ;  and  cases  between  the  Confederation  and  one  or  more 
Cantons. 


Casea  of  the  first  two  of  these  four  claRse**  can  be  brought  in  the 
Federal  Court  only  if  they  involve  a  sum  of  80(X)  fraiicfl.  <  tilierw]«*i  they 
must  be  itwjtituted  aiiti  adjudged  in  the  cantonal  Courta, 

By  ftgreemeut  of  both  partien,  tli«  jiiriwliction  of  the  Federal  Court 
may  be  invoked  m  any  ca^^  in  whirh  the  Auhject  of  litigation  la  rendered 
important  by  virtut^  of  fedend  legislation. 

A  special  railrt>ad  jnrli^iiction,  too,  has  been  given  hj  statute  to 
the  Federal  Conrt^  covering  cases  concerning  right  of  way  and  the  right 
of  eminent  domain^  and  caaea  in  private  law  between  railroads  and  the 
Confederation, 

(3)  Criminal  Casei.  —  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Court  covers  cases  of  high  treason  and  of  outbreak  or 
violence  against  the  federal  authorities,  breaches  of  international 
law,  and  political  offences  which  were  the  cause  or  the  result  of 
disorders  which  have  necessit^iteil  the  intervention  of  the  Con- 
federation. It  may,  however,  in  the  discretion  of  certain  authori- 
ties, include  a  variety  of  other  matters  in  addition  to  these. 
Federal  officers,  whose  breaches  of  duty  are  ordinarily  puniBhed 
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Upon  judgment  of  the  cantonal  tribunals,  may^  by  resolutiozi 
the  Federal  Council  or  of  the  Federal  Assembly,  be  handed  over 
to  the  Federal  Court  to  be  judged.    Cases  may  even,  also,  be  as- 
signed to  the  fedeml  tribunal  by  cantonal  constitutions  or  laws, 
if  the  Federal  Assembly  assent  to  the  arrangement. 

The  Chamber  of  Appeals  of  the  Federal  Court  takee  eognlsanoe,  besldeB* 

of  complamt/i  concerning  jiidjurinenta  of  the  cant^jnal  courts  giren  iuKler| 
certain  fiscal,  police^  and  banking  laws  of  the  Confederation, 

By  amendments  to  the  constitution  adopted  in  1898,  the  feder- 
ation was  expressly  autliorized  to  deal  with  all  matters  of  civil 
and  criminal  law.  To  carry  out  tliis  power  and  bring  about 
uniformity  a  civil  code  was  drafted  and  put  into  operation  by  the 
Federal  Assembly  on  January  1,  1912.  A  similar  codification  of 
the  criminal  law  is  iu  jjrocess. 

The   Federd  Council:    (4)  Adminifltrative  Caaai.  —  The 
administrative  jurisdit^tion  of  the  Confederation,  which  is  exer- 
cised, not  by  the   Federal   Court,  but  by  the   Federal   Council,^ 
includes  a  great  number  of  important  cases.     It  covers  questions  ■! 
touching  the  calling  out  of  the  cantonal  militia,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  publie-sehool  system  of  the  Cantons,  freedom  of  trade, . 
occupation  and  settlement,  consumption  taxes  and  import  duties,  ] 
freedom  of  belief  and  worship,  the  validity  of  cantonal  elections 
and  votes,  and  rights  arising  out  of  contracts  with  foreign  powers  | 
regarding  tnwle  relations,  the  credit  to  be  given  to  patents,  ex'\ 
emption  from  military  service,  freedom  of  passage,  etc.     In  all 
these  cases  an  appeal  lies  from  the  Federal  Council  either  to  the  j 
Houses  or  to  the  Federal  Court. 

In  1914  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  pp«>-| 
viding  for  the  establishment  of  an  administrative  court  to  exer- 
cise such  jurisdiction   in  administrative   cases  as  the  Federal] 
Assembly  may  confer  upon  it. 

Liter-Cantonal   Judicial  Comity.  —  The  Swiss   Conatitu* 
tion,  in  close  imitation  of  the  provision  on  the  same  subject 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States*  requires  that  full  force*  audi 
credit  be  given  the  judgments   of  the   courts  of  each  Caul 
throughout  the  Coofederation. 
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The  Empire.  —  The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the 
harharian  tribes  iu  the  fifth  century  did  not  destroy  the  tradition 
of  supremacy  associated  with  the  name  of  Rome,  any  more  than 
it  destroyed  Roman  law  and  civilization.  As  the  latter  survived 
and  profoundly  modified  the  civilization  imposed  npon  it,  so 
Rome  survived  aa  tlie  traditional  mistress  of  the  world  and  be-  • 
came  again  under  the  Prankish  kings,  in  name  at  least,  the  head^ 
of  a  new  Empire,  that  of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors.  The 
imperial  tradition  thus  revived  and  centered  in  Rome  had  a  pro- 
found influence  upon  subsequent  Ifciliau  liistory  and  had  much  to 
do  with  the  late  re^ilization  of  Italian  unity.  While  other  na- 
tions, as  France,  England,  and  Spain,  were  developing  into  the 
modern  national  states,  unified  under  their  own  national  kings, 
Italy  was  ruled  for  the  most  part  by  foreigners ;  ui  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  Emperors  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  who  were 
German,  and  at  a  later  date  by  these  German  Emperors  and  by 
the  French  and  Spanish  who  establiahed  claims  to  various  parts 
of  the  peninsula. 

The  Church.  —  Throughout  all  this  period  the  Church  waa  j 
a  temporal  power,  at  times  rivalling  in  influence  the  Emperor  and 
always  supreme  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  a  territory  streteh- 
ing  across  central  Italy  from  northeast  to  southwest  and  for  cen- 
turies forming  a  competing  temporal  power. 

The  City  Eepuhlios.  —  In  the  later  Middle  Ages  there  grew 
up,  particularly  in  northern  Italy,  great  free  city  Republics,  such 
as  Genoa,  Florence,  Pisa,  Milan,  and  Venice  —  and  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment, Rome  itsell    These  city  Republics  felt  the  full  force  of 
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the  Renaissance  and  its  awakening  spirit,  and  for  a  space  played 
a  great  part  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  time  they  lost  their 
republican  character  for  the  most  part  and  sank  into  subjection 
or  obscurity,  but  left  behind  them  a  strong  republican  tiadition* 

Kapoleon.  —  At  the  eod  of  the  eighteenth  century  Italy 
remained  but  a  geographical  designation  for  a  great  number  of 
petty  kingdoms  and  principalities,  most  of  them  under  the  con- 
trol of  foreign  princes.  Napoleon,  with  the  conqueror's  ruthless- 
ness,  swept  them  all  away  and  established  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
Brief  as  was  the  existence  of  this  artilicial  union,  it  neverlheleaa 
left  its  impression  of  a  united  Italy  —  an  impression  which  kidded 
strength  to  the  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  national  unity. 

But  Napoleon's  Kingdom  of  Italy  had  been  preceded  by  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  Republi*.*s  in  nort>iern  Italy  when 
he  was  still  tlie  leader  of  nominally  republican  France*  They 
were  RepuliliL^  created  out  of  hand  by  the  conqueror  and  were  as 
readily  dissolved  by  the  same  hand,  yet  they  revived  the  medi* 
eval  tradition  of  the  city  Itepulilics  and  gave  expression  to  the 
awakening  spirit  of  the  people »  Thus  Napoleon  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  aspiration  l>otb  for  national  union  and  for 
a  republican  form  of  government. 

Congrefls  of  Vienna.  —  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the 
former  condition  of  Italy  was  in  large  measure  reestablished  — 
ever3nvhere  were  small  kingdoms  and  principalities  under  rulers 
whose  powers  were  nowhere  limited  by  constitutional  restraint 
and  many  of  whom  were  tyrannical.  Foreign  influence  was 
again  reestablished.  But  the  demticratie  spirit  engendered  by  the 
French  Revolution  was  very  much  alive  and  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  secret  societies  whose  object  was  the  establishment  of  a 
united  Italy  under  a  republicun  form  of  government. 

House  of  Savoy,  —  In  the  northwesteni  |^>art  of  the  penin- 
sula, stretching  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea^  was  the  Kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  under  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  which  was  des- 
tined to  become  the  leader  in  the  ujailication  of  Italy,  but  as  a 
kingdom  and  not  as  a  republic.  In  response  to  the  Eevolutionaiy 
movement  of  1S48,  Charles  Alliert,  its  king,  granted  to  his  people 
a  constitution,  called  the  StatutOy  and  in  1848-49  he  sought  U) 
free  Italy  from  the  oppression  of  Austria,    Though  defeslec 
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compelled  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel,  he 
had  centered  the  Ihoiight  of  the  Italians  upon  the  House  of  Savoy 
as  the  possible  liberators  of  Italy.  Despite  the  threats  of  Austria, 
Victor  Emmanuel  refused  to  repeal  the  Statuto, 

The  four  principal  figures  in  the  struggle  for  Italian  unity 
were  Mazzini,  the  revolutionary  enthusiast;  the  King,  Victor 
Emmanuel ;  Cavour,  his  great  minister ;  and  Garibaldi,  the  dash- 
ing soldier  of  fortune.  Mazzini's  part  was  played  in  the  earlier 
yeara  in  filling  the  place  of  high  minded  advocate  of  liberty,  in 
stirring  the  spirit  of  freedom  throughout  Italy,  and  in  conspiring 
to  secure  its  realization.  The  king  formed  the  rallying  point  alx>ut 
which  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  unifimtion  could  gather,  and  the 
liigh  place  which  he  held  in  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
people  contributed  much  to  the  willingness  of  the  republicans  to 
yield  their  preference  and  accept  a  monarchy.  Cavour  was  a 
truly  great  statesman  who  realized  that  the  Austrian  power  must 
l>e  driven  out  before  Italy  could  be  united.  Accordingly  he  in- 
duced Napoleon  III,  to  declare  war  on  Austria  in  1859,  in  con- 
junction with  Sardinia.  The  full  success  of  the  war  was  lost  by 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  Napoleon,  leaving  Venice  still  in  the 
hands  of  Austria.  Craribaldi  fired  the  imagination  of  the  people, 
and  his  successful  operations  in  overrunning  Sicily  and  in  driving 
out  the  rulers  of  Naples  occurred  at  a  most  opportune  time. 

Cavour's  original  plan  had  been  for  a  federation  of  the  Italian 
states  under  the  nominal  headship  of  the  Pope,  but  with  the  real 
leadership  m  the  King  of  Sardinia.  With  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  against  Austria^  leaving  Venice  in  her  hands,  he  concluded 
that  the  only  solution  lay  in  unification  under  the  House  of  Savoy. 
The  northern  states  had  risen  in  1860  and  driven  out  their  rulers  ; 
they  now  voted  for  union  with  Sardinia.  »Sicily  and  Naples,  freed 
by  Garibaldi,  likewise  decided  by  popular  vote  to  jom  the  new 
kingdom.  With  the  exception  of  Venice,  held  by  Austria,  and 
Rome,  held  by  French  troops,  the  rest  of  Italy  soon  followed. 

Venice  was  not  added  to  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy  till  1866, 
when  Italy  joined  Prussia  in  the  war  against  Austria ;  but  Italy 
failed  then  to  acquire  two  districts,  preponderantly  Italian  in 
population  and  sympathy — the  Trentino,  a  mountain  district, 
and  Italia  Irredenta,  that  part  of  the  Adriatic  sea  coast  adjoining 
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Venice,  of  which  Trieste  is  the  most  important  city*  Both  ( 
these  districts  will  have  been  added  to  Italy  as  a  resxilt  of  the  Great 
War,  1914-1918.  Eome  was  acquired  io  1870  at  the  time  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  w^ar,  when  Italian  soldiers  took  possession  of  the 
cit}^  and  Rome  became  the  capital  of  a  united  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
Thereby  the  last  remnant  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  was 
destroyed. 

The  Statute.  —  The  Stat^o  granted  by  Charles  Albert  in 
1848  remains  ttwlay  the  constitution  of  Italy — not  the  whole 
constitution,  for  both  custom  and  enactment  have  greatly  modified 
the  original  instrument,  but  it  is  still  the  principal  source  of  gov- 
ernmental arrangements.  As  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  expanded 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  the  Staiuto  was  extended  to  the  new 
territories.  The  Siatuto  contained  no  provision  for  its  amend- 
ment, and  the  custom,  has  become  so  firmly  established  as  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  the  constitution  that  the  constitution  may  be 
amended  by  an  ordinary  act  of  Parliament 

The  eighty-four  articles  of  the  constitution  deal  with  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  the  Crown,  the  Ministers,  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  Judiciary*  All  inhabitants 
are  guaranteed  equality  before  the  law ;  liberty  of  person  j  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  of  assembly,  though  the  latter  is  subject 
to  qualifications;  in^^iolability  of  property  and  of  domicile j  and 
exemption  from  taxation  not  authorized  by  Parliament. 

The  Eiag^.  —  According  to  the  Stat\Uo  the  form  of  govem- 
ment  is  a  *'  representative  monarchical  government,"  with  an 
hereditary  king  who  succeeds  under  the  Salic  law,  that  is,  only 
by  and  through  the  male  line.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in 
the  King,  who  approves  and  promulgates  the  laws,  concludes 
treaties,  declares  war,  appoints  all  officers  of  state^  makes  decrees 
and  ordinances,  creates  Senators,  and  oommands  the  military  and 
naval  forces.  These  powers,  though  vested  in  the  King,  are  not 
exercised  by  him  but  by  ministers  responsible  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  No  act  of  the  king  is  valid  unless  oonnteraigued  by 
one  of  his  ministers,  and  this  fact  is  the  legal  foundation  for  the 
responsibility  of  the  ministers  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  actual  powers  exercised  by  the  King  are  slight,  and  naat- 
upt  has  been  made  by  any  one  of  the  three  kings  to  be  other 
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than  a  cjonstitutional  monareli,  but  each  has  recognized  whole- 
heartedly that  the  actual  government  is  e-arried  on  by  the  minis- 
ters under  responsibility  to  the  popular  house  of  Parliament 
The  ^*  representative  ^'  function  of  the  King  is  not  without  im* 
portance  ;  his  opinions  in  matters  of  foreign  relations  have  much 
weight  and  at  times  of  cabinet  crises,  wlien  the  miuistrj  resigna 
the  King  may  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  choice  with  respect  to 
the  man  who  shall  be  selected  to  form  a  new  cabinet  and  in  doing 
so  may  exert  some  influence  upon  the  course  of  government. 

The  Ministry,  —  As  in  other  countries  with  responsible 
cabinet  government,  the  ministers  are  both  political  leaders  and 
heads  of  the  administrative  department.  Of  the  latter  there  are 
at  present  thirteeUj  which  are  as  follows:  Foreign  Affairs;  Warj 
Marine;  the  Interior;  Finance;  the  Treitsury ;  Public  Instruction ; 
Public  Works;  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs;  Commerce, 
Industry,  and  Agriculture ;  Posts  and  Telegraphs ;  Colonies ;  and 
Railways  and  Merchant  Maruie, 

In  the  exercise  of  their  functiona  as  political  leaders,  the  min- 
isters, who  are  members  either  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  liave  a  right  to  appear  upon  the  floor  and  to  speak  in 
both  houses,  though  their  right  to  vote  is  confined  to  the  house  of 
which  they  are  members.  The  king  may  appoint  to  the  post  of 
minister  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  Parliament,  but  such  a  min- 
ister must  Ih3  appointed  a  member  of  the  Senate  or  stand  for 
election  to  the  Chamber  at  the  first  vacancy.  Also  there  have 
been  ministers  without  portfolio.  The  premier  haa  generally 
held  the  post  of  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

As  the  head  of  the  government,  responsilile  to  the  Chamber, 
the  cabinet  takes  the  initiative  in  legislation,  though  private 
members  may  introduce  bills;  but  by  reason  of  the  multiplicity 
of  fjarties,  cabinets  have  usually  been  lacking  in  internal  unity  and 
in  the  power  of  controlling  the  Chamber,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
difficult  for  a  cabinet  to  inaugurate  and  put  through  an  extended 
programine  and  that  ministries  change  with  frequency. 

The  Senate.  —  The  Italian  Senate  is  unlike  any  other  sec- 
ond cbamber  in  its  composition.  Its  membership  is  unlimited  in 
number  (395  in  1916),  and  aside  from  the  royal  prioces^  of  whom 
there  are  six,  its  members  are  appointed  by  the  king  for  life  from 
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certain  classes  of  the  people  as  defined  in  the  StcUuto.  Generally 
these  classes  may  be  said  to  comprise  high  state  officials,  —  church 
officials  also  are  eligible  but  since  the  break  with  the  Vaticau  in 
1870  none  huve  been  appointed,  —  persons  of  fame  in  science  or 
literature  or  who  have  performed  a  distingxiished  service  for  the 
state,  and  persons  who  pa}^  over  3000  lire  (S600)  in  taxes.  Ap- 
pointment by  the  king  means  of  course  app»ointment  by  the 
ministry  in  power,  but  the  Senate  has  a  right  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  proposed  appointee  comes  from  one  of  the  recognized 
classes  and  in  a  numl>er  of  iixstances  it  has  decided  that  tlie  re- 
quirements had  not  Ijeen  met  and  in  consequence  the  appointment 
failed*  Members  must  not  Ije  less  than  forty  years  of  age.  The 
president  and  vice-president  are  designated  by  the  erowTi,  The 
power  of  appointment  has  teen  exercised  on  several  occasions  for 
the  purely  political  purpose  of  changing  the  opinion  of  the  bodji 
as  many  as  seventy-five  senators  Ijeing  uppuinted  at  one  time  in 
1890,  and  through  this  power  the  equality  of  the  Senate  with  the 
chamber  has  been  destroyed- 

Legally  the  Senate  has  an  equal  voice  with  the  Chamber  in  law* 
making;  and  no  bill  caii  become  a  law  without  its  consent,  but  its 
consent  can  be  forced  by  the  method  of  appointment  The  Senate 
lacks  popular  character  and  cannot  stand  against  the  Chamber. 
Ministers  are  responsible  to  the  Chamber  and  not  to  the  Senate 
and  those  cases  in  which  opposition  m  the  Senate  lias  led  to  the 
resignation  of  a  ministry  may  lie  regarded  as  accidentaL 

The  Senate  may  act  as  a  High  Court  for  the  trial  of  ministers 
impeached  by  the  Chamber  and  to  try  cases  of  high  treason  and 
attempts  upon  the  safety  of  the  state* 

The  Chamber  of  Bepaties.  —  The  popular  house  of  the 
Italian  Parliament  is  elected  on  the  basis  of  universal  manhood 
suffragCi  except  that  those  under  thirty  years  of  age  who  haTe 
neither  performed  military  service  nor  learned  to  read  and  write 
are  excluded^  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Kingdom  the  electomte 
was  narrowly  limited,  due  to  the  backward  condition  of  the  country 
and  to  the  large  proportion  of  illiterates.  With  the  estalilish- 
ment  of  better  school  facilities,  and  with  the  economic  and  com- 
mercial development  of  the  country,  the  suffrage  has  been  ex- 
tended ondl  by  the  ElectotTii  Law  of  1912  universal  maniin^ 
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suffrage  was  all  but  reached.  There  is  still  a  large  ignorant  and 
illiterate  population  but  no  bad  effects  therefrom  have  as  yet 
made  themselves  felt  iu  serious  fashion ;  and  universal  manhood 
suffrage  is  in  keeping  with  the  deniocratie  spirit  of  the  people. 

The  Chamber  is  composed  of  508  members,  or  one  to  each 
71,000  inhabitants,  elected  each  from  a  district.  Originally  the 
deputies  were  elected  from  separate  districts  but  in  1882  the 
scrutina  di  lUta^  or  the  election  of  a  number  of  deputies  from  a 
single  district,  was  introduced.  It  was  hoped  that  the  new  sys- 
tem would  lead  to  the  choice  of  deputies  having  more  of  a  national 
and  less  of  a  local  point  of  view,  but  the  experiment  did  not  prove 
a  success  and  was  abandoned  in  181)1  and  the  former  system  was 
re^sfcil)lished.  A  caudidat^a  in  order  to  be  elected  must  receive 
the  votes  of  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  inscribed  electors  and 
more  than  one-half  of  the  votes  cast.  If  no  candidate  secures  the 
necessary  number  of  votes,  a  second  election  is  held  a  week  laten 
QualifcationB  of  HemberB.  —  Mendiers  of  the  Cliamber 
must  be  citizens,  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  in  possession  of 
fnll  civil  and  politlciil  rights.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  member 
should  reside  in  the  district  whiel)  he  represents.  Priests,  salaried 
government  officials,  except  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
ministers  and  under-secretaries,  and  a  few  other  high  officials  and 
all  persons  receiving  stipends  from  the  st;ite  are  ineligible.  Of 
those  government  officials  who  are  eligible  there  can  never  be 
more  than  forty  who  are  members  at  the  Siime  time,  but  ministerB 
and  under-secretaries  are  not  counted  in  the  forty.  Deputies  are 
elected  for  a  period  of  tive  years,  which  is  the  maximum  period  for 
the  duration  of  Parliament,  but  they  seldom  fill  out  the  term  be- 
cause of  the  earlier  dissolutiun  of  Parliament. 

The  members  receive  2000  lire  (S400)  to  covet  the  coat  of  cor- 
respondence and  4000  lire  a  year  if  not  in  receipt  of  an  income 
from  a  public  source.  Those  who  are  in  receipt  of  a  public  in- 
come receive  the  difference  to  make  up  this  income  to  four 
thousand  lire.  All  travel  free  on  government  railroads.  Since 
the  budget  and  the  contingent  of  recruits  is  determined  by  annual 
lawB,  the  houses  must  meet  at  least  once  a  year  unless,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  the  sessions  are  prolonged  for  more  than  a  year, 
Procadmre.  ^ — The   president   and   vice-president  of    the 
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Senate  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  die  Chamber  choosea 
its  own  president,  who  is  eontinued  in  office  without  regard  W 
party  affiliations.  The  business  of  the  houses  is  transacted  by< 
committees*  The  president  of  the  Chamber  appoints  the  com* 
mitteea  on  rules  and  contested  elections-,  in  each  house  the 
budget  committee  is  elected  directly  by  the  houses.  For  the 
rest,  the  Senate  is  divided  into  five  and  the  Chamber  into  nine 
sections  by  lot  everj^  two  months  and  these  sections  choose 
committees  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  ministers  appear  regularly  upon  the  floor  of  the  housi 
defend  their  measures  and  to  answer  questions.  The  interpell^ 
tion,  or  challenge  of  the  policy  of  the  ministry^  exists,  but  the 
vote  must  follow  after  an  interval  of  several  days,  and  the  minis- 
try is  protected  from  the  rashness  of  a  suap  vote  taken  immedi* 
ately  which  has  proved  so  destructive  to  ministries  in  France, 

The  Judiciary.  —  The  judicial  system  of  Italy  is  the 
result  of  a  compromise  between  the  existing  order  in  the  indi- 
vidual states  at  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  needs 
of  the  new  Kingdom.  As  a  result  there  is  lacking  that  centrali- 
zation and  coordination  of  courts  which  makes  for  unit}*.  Instead 
of  a  single  supreme  court  there  are  live  courts  of  Cassation,  located 
in  Turin,  Florence,  Home,  Naples^  and  Palermo, — each  supreme 
within  its  own  territory,  and  each  interpreting  the  law  in  ac4K>rd- 
ance  with  its  own  views,  —  so  that  it  is  {possible  to  have  fiv«  dif- 
ferent interpretations  of  the  same  law,  each  affecting  a  different 
district  The  Court  of  Cassation  at  Rome  has  had  oonferrtMi 
upon  it  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  decide  in  c^ses  of  conflict  of 
jurisdiction  between  different  courts,  contlicts  between  the  courts 
and  the  administrative  authorities,  the  transfer  of  cases  from 
one  court  to  another,  writs  of  error  in  criminal  cases,  and  some 
other  special  matters,  but  in  all  other  cases  involving  the  ordinary 
civil  law  the  five  courts  of  Cassation  are  all  equal.  The  lower 
courts  are  more  symmetrically  organized,  for  they  are  new  crea- 
tions and  do  not  diii'er  materially  from  the  French  plan* 

Administrative  Courts.  —  In  Italy,  as  in  the  rest  of  conti* 
nental  Europe,  there  are  administrative  courts  to  try  cases  affect* 
ing  administrative  oflicers.  In  England  no  distinction  is  Diad« 
between  public  and  private  law  and  all  offences  are  subject  to  trial 
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by  the  ordinary  courts.  Adraiaistrative  law  aud  adiiiiniatrative 
courts  are  sharply  differentiated  in  France  from  the  ordinary 
law  and  courts.  In  Italy  the  distinction  is  made  but  it  has  not 
been  so  clearly  ciirried  out  aa  in  Franc^3.  A  special  section  of  the 
CouncO  of  State,  composed  of  a  president  and  eight  councillors  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  serves  as  the  highest  administrative  court, 
while  inferior  jurisdiction  has  been  conferred  upon  the  prefects 
and  certain  assistants  in  the  provinces.  It  has  in  general  the 
right  to  decide  whether  the  acts  of  the  local  or  central  officers 
are  authorized  by  law,  unless  some  special  provision  to  the  con- 
trary has  been  made  by  kw. 

Local  Govemment.  —  The  local  government  in  Italy  is 
modeled  on  that  of  France  and  is  even  more  centralized  than  that 
of  the  latter.  Familiarity  with  the  French  system  and  the  need 
for  a  strongly  centralized  government  to  meet  the  unsettled  con* 
ditions  in  parts  of  the  newly  formed  kingdom  combined  to  sweep 
away  all  preexisting  territorial  divisions  and  forms  of  loca.1  gov- 
ernment. In  its  place  was  substituted  an  artificial  division  of 
the  country  into  provinces,  circondari,  mandamenti,  and  com- 
munes, lacking  in  real  local  life. 

Prefect —  At  the  head  of  each  proviixee  —  they  are 
sixty-nine  in  numl>er  ^  is  a  prefect  appointed  by  the  king  and 
directly  responsible  to  the  minister  of  the  Interior.  His  func- 
tions correspond  very  closely  to  those  of  the  French  prefect^  for 
he  is  both  a  political  and  an  administrative  official.  He  pub- 
lishes and  executes  the  laws^  supervises  the  administration  of  the 
provinces,  opens  and  closes  the  sesaions  of  the  provincial  council, 
sanctions  or  vetoes  the  acts  of  that  Lody,  and  protects  the  inter- 
ests of  the  central  govemmei)t  in  the  province. 

CoTmcil,  —  With  the  prefect  there  is  associated  a  council 
of  from  twenty  to  sixty  members,  elected  for  a  period  of  six 
years,  with  one-half  of  the  members  renewed  every  three  years. 
The  Council  meets  regularly  once  a  year  and  its  most  important 
business  is  the  voting  of  the  provincial  budget.  A  commission, 
elected  by  the  Council  from  its  members,  carries  on  the  business 
of  the  Council  in  the  interval  between  its  meetings.  The  prefect 
has  large  powers  of  control  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Council 
^g^h^l  not  responsible  to  it  but  only  to  the  central  goveraimeat. 
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Thecircondari  are  primarily  electoral  districts  and  tlie  maudar 
or  ctiotoiis,  are  mere  administrative  subdivisions  of  the  jirovij) 

The  ComniTizie.  —  The  eommune  is  the  most  vital  of  Italian  I 
local  government  unitij.     It  has  the  duty  of  maintaining  streets, 
roads  and  markets ;  to  provide  elementary  education  ;  to  provide 
poor  relief  ;  to  see  to  the  registration  of  eleetors ;  to  keep  a  regis*  : 
ter  of  births  and  deaths ;  and  to  provide  police  protection.     In 
addition  to  its  duties,  it  may  provide  for  every  sort  of  loc4il  enter- 
prise.   The  government  of  the  commune  is  composed  of  a  sjndie^j 
or  mayor,  and  a  councU.     The  sjrndic  is  elected  by  the  council! 
from  among  its  memk^rs  for  a  term  of  three  years.     Though! 
chosen  by  the  council  the  syndic  is  a  representative  of  the  central 
government  and  may  be  removed,  save  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances, only  with  the  consent  of  the  prefect  and  is  respunsible  not  J 
to  the  council  but  to  his  superiors.     The  council  is  composed  o£l 
from  fifteen  to  eighty  members  and  its  members  are  elected  for  a| 
period  of   six  years,  one-half  being  renewed  every  three  years. 
The  council  meets  regularly  twice  a  year  and  its  work  is  csirritsd 
on  between  meetings  by  a  committee  chosen  from  its  members. 

The  Pope.  —  The  relation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  to  Umj 
Papacy  has  lieen  extremely  dirticult  of  a  satisfactory  solution* 
The  temponil  power  of  the  Popes  had  existed  for  centuries  and 
was  regarded  as  nec4?3sary  for  full  religious  freedom  on  the  part 
of  the  ehurck  But  the  continued  existence  of  the  Papal  stales 
stretching  across  the  central  portion  of  the  peninsula  was  a  bar  to 
Italian  unity*  Ac<?ordingly  the  Papal  states,  with  the  exception  of 
Rome,  were  added  to  the  Kingdom  in  1860.  But  there  was  a 
feeling  that  without  Rome,  united  Italy  was  incomplete. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  when  Na* 
poleon  in.  was  in  no  position  to  aid  the  Pope,  and  t»n  September 
20,  1870,  Italian  troops  entered  Kome  and  took  possession  of  Uw 
city.  Before  moving  the  seat  of  government  to  Rome  it  was 
thought  best  to  settle  the  position  of  the  Pope,  so  the  Law  of  tlie 
Papal  Guarantees  of  May  13,  1871,  was  passed.  According  to 
this  law  the  Pope  enjoys  the  personal  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
sovereign.  His  person  is  declared  saere<l  luid  inviolablt? ;  public 
officials  are  not  permitted  to  enter  his  pahK*e  or  grounds  in  the  ex* 
ercise  of  their  duties ;  and  persons  accrediteil  to  him  enjoy  all  the 
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immunities  of  diplomats.  He  is  guaranteed  freedom  of  intercourse 
and  protection  for  papers  and  messages ;  he  is  granted  annually 
the  sum  of  nix  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  l)ut  this 
he  has  never  consented  to  receive ;  and  he  is  left  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  palaees  of  the  Vatican,  the  Lateran,  and  Castel 
Gaiidolfo,  with  their  gardens  free  from  tiixation. 

The  Popes  have  never  been  willing  to  recognise  the  loss  of  their 
temporal  power  or  to  acquiesce  in  the  present  arrangements. 
For  a  time  there  was  a  hope  that  foreign  powers  might  intervene 
to  reestablish  their  claims,  but  when  this  hope  vanished,  Pope 
Pius  IX,  in  1883  promulgated  a  decree,  the  non  expeiUty  by  which 
it  was  declared  *<  inexpedient''  for  Catholics  to  participate  in  Par- 
liamentary elections,  and  in  1895  what  bad  l>een  declared  **  inex- 
pedient "  was  forbidden-  This  prohibition  did  not  apply  to  mu- 
nicipal elections  and  was  not  widely  observed  by  Catholics,  many 
of  whom  strongly  opposed  it.  Ten  years  later  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  relax  the  prohiVntion  j  the  socialist  party  had  been  so 
rapidly  growing  in  strength  that  Pope  Leo  XIII  yielded  to  the 
argument  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  oppose  socialism, 
and  ill  1905  he  issued  an  encyclical  which  made  it  the  duty  of 
Catholics  to  support  the  social  order  and  enjoined  that  they  take 
part  in  political  contests  ui  its  defense  wherever  it  was  threatened. 
The -participation  in  political  struggles  must,  however,  be  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Church*  The  result  has  been  to 
found  a  strictly  Catholic  and  conservative  party  and  to  unite  more 
closely  the  radical -republican-socialist  groups  through  a  common 
anti-clerical  sentiment. 
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The  history  of  Belgium  justifies  the  statement  that  it  has 
the  battle  grouDd  of  Europe.  It  has  fonned  a  part  of  three  great 
Empires :  those  of  Charlemagoe,  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  aud  of 
Kapoleou.  It  had  been  successively  Spanish,  Austrian,  French, 
and  Dutch,  before  tmally  attaining  independence.  From  the  days 
of  Charles  tlie  Fifth  it  has  had  a  separate  existence.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Austrian  Netherlands  appear  as  a  terri- 
toiy  distinct  from  tlie  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Habsburgst 
and  under  French  dominion,  administration  and  legjil  uniformity 
were  gained*  Thus  through  all  the  centuries  and  under  so  many 
different  powers,  the  Belgians  retained  their  identity  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  political  independence.  By  the  tei*ms  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  there  was  established  the  United  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  with  William  of  Orange  as  sovereign.  The 
Kingdom  was  composed  of  Holland,  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  and 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  but  the  union  was  from  the  first  an 
unhappy  one.  The  constitution,  drawn  up  in  Holland,  was  re- 
jected by  the  Belgians,  but  was  nevertheless  put  into  operation, 
Dutch  was  made  the  official  language  though  French  was  spoken 
in  a  large  part  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Protestant  Dutch  antago- 
nized the  Catholic  Belgians  and  the  administration  was  more 
favorable  to  the  Dutch  than  to  the  Belgian  provinces. 

The  French  revolution  of  1830  inspired  the  Belgians  to  follow 
a  like  course,  and  a  national  congress  proclaimed  the  independ- 
ence of  Belgium.  A  constitution  was  adopted  February  7,  1831 
and  Leopold  of  Haxe-Coburg  was  chosen  king.  In  spit^  of  Dutch 
opposition,  the  conference  of   The   Powers  in    f^ondtiii    in   IRTtl 
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recognized  the  mdependence  of  Belgium,  and  Holland  was  forced 
to  acquiesce. 

Flan  of  the  Constitution,  —  The  Belgian  constitution  con- 
sists of  139  articles  divided  into  8  titles  as  follows :  the  territory 
and  its  divisions  j  citizens  and  their  rights  j  concerning  powers  j 
finances ;  the  army  j  general  provisions  ;  revision  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  temporary  and  supplementary  provisions.  It  is  in- 
teresting that  the  constitution  contains  no  declaration  of  "  the 
rights  of  man  and  of  citi^^eusj"  but  instead  a  rather  long  list  of 
individual  rights,  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  and  safeguarded 
by  law,  Among  the  constitutional  rights  of  Belgians  may  be 
mentioned  equality  before  the  law  ;  no  distinction  of  classes ;  in- 
dividual liberty  j  no  arrest  for  longer  than  twenty-four  hours 
without  a  warrant ;  inviolabilitj^  of  domicile  and  of  property  ;  re- 
ligious liberty,  freedom  of  the  press,  of  speech,  and  of  assembly, 
and  the  riglit  of  petititm. 

Fowert  of  Ctovernment  —  All  power  emanates  from  the 
people  and  can  only  be  exercist;d  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
constitution.  The  legislation  is  exercised  collectively  by  the 
Kingj  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Senate,  each  of 
which  has  the  right  of  initititive  j  but  money  bOls  and  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  army  contingent  must  be  voted  first  by  the  House  of 
llepresentatives. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King,  subject  to  the 
provisions  that  his  ministers  are  responsible  and  that  no  decree 
of  the  King  shall  take  effect  unless  it  is  countersigned  by  a  minis- 
ter who  thereby  renders  himself  respon8i]>le  fur  it 

The  judicial  power  is  exercised  by  the  courts  and  the  trilmnals, 
but  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  laws  is  vested  in  the  legis- 
lative power,  Belgian  ctmrts  cannot  declare  laws  unconstitutional 
and  the  legislative  power  is  the  supreme  power  in  the  government. 

Made  under  the  impulse  of  revolution,  the  Belgiaji  constitution 
was  remarkable  for  its  lil>emlity  and  democracy ;  at  a  time  when 
the  reactionary  forces  were  in  control  in  Europe,  it  represents 
complete  popular  supremacy  and  legislative  omnipotence  under 
the  form  of  a  ronstitutioiial  monarchy. 

The  Legislative  Power;   the  Senate. ^ — The  country  is 
divided  into  nine  provinces,  and  from  each  province  senators  are 
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chosen  in  two  ways  :  by  election  according  to  the  population  and 
by  the  provincial  conncils,  to  the  number  of  two  for  each  province 
having  less  than  500,000  inhabitants,  of  three  for  each  province 
having  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  inhabitants,  and  of  four  for 
each  province  having  more  than  1,000^000  inhabitants.  The  num- 
ber of  senators  to  be  elected  directly  by  the  voters  shall  be  equ^ 
to  one  half  the  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Kepresentar 
tives. 

Senators  are  elected  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  one  half  being 
elected  eveiy  four  years,  In  case  of  dissolution  the  whole  Senate 
is  renewed.  The  Senate  is  then  divided,  one  half  serving  for  four 
years  and  the  other  for  eight  The  qualifications  for  senator  are 
Belgian  citizenship  and  residence,  civil  and  political  rights,  the 
payment  of  at  least  1200  francs  direct  taxes  or  the  proprietor  or 
usufructuary  of  real  estate  in  Belgium,  the  assessed  income  of 
which  amounts  to  at  least  12»000  francs*  In  the  provinces  in 
which  those  eligible  do  not  reach  the  proportion  of  one  for  every 
5000  inhabitants,  there  are  added  a  sufficient  num1>er  of  the 
highest  taxpayers  to  make  this  proportion.  In  the  case  of  senators 
elected  by  the  provincial  council,  there  is  no  property  qualification* 
Senators  must  be  at  least  forty  years  of  age ;  they  receive  no 
salary  or  emoluments.  Sons  of  the  King,  or  if  there  be  none,  the 
Belgian  princes  of  the  branch  of  the  royal  family  designated  to 
succeed  to  the  throne,  are  senators  at  the  age  of  eighteen  bat  have 
no  vote  until  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

Houfte  of  RepresentatiyeB.  —  The  memljers  of  the  House 
are  chosen  by  direct  election  for  a  term  of  four  years,  one  half 
being  elected  every  two  years.  In  the  event  of  a  dissolution,  the 
whole  House  is  renewed  and  the  members  are  divided  into  two 
groups,  one  of  which  serves  for  two  years  and  the  other  for  four. 

Plural  voting  exists  for  members  both  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate.  All  male  citizens  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  resident 
for  one  year  in  the  same  commune  and  not  otherwise  disqualified 
by  law  have  the  suffrage.  An  additional  vote  is  given  all 
married  men,  and  widowers  with  children,  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  thirty-tive  and  pay  a  tax  of  not  less  than  five  francs  as 
houaebolders,  onless  exempt  on  account  of  a  profession,  and  like- 
wise to  all  those  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five,  who 
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o%Ti  real  estate  of  the  value  of  at  least  2000  franca  or  possess  an 
income  from  land  corresponding  to  such  value,  or  are  inscribed  in 
the  great  Ixxjk  uf  the  public  dobt  or  possess  oliligationa  of  the 
Belgian  savings  kuik  l)earing  at  least  100  francs  interest. 

Two  additional  votes  are  given  to  citizens  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years  and  who  hold  ii  dipKima  from  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  instruction  or  a  certificate  showing  the  com* 
pletion  of  a  course  of  secondary  education  of  the  higher  degree  or 
who  hold  or  have  held  a  public  office  or  position  or  who  practice 
or  have  practiced  a  private  profession  which  presupposes  at  least 
the  knowledge  imported  in  the  secondary  instruction  of  higher 
degree.  But  no  one  shall  have  more  than  three  votes,  and  voting 
is  obligatory  under  penalties  ranging  from  a  reprimand  and  a  fine 
of  twenty-five  francs  to  a  temporary  deprivation  of  the  right  to 
vote  and  hold  office*  The  system  of  proportional  representation 
is  employed.  The  number  of  representatives  is  fixed  by  law  ac- 
cording to  the  population,  but  muat  not  exceed  one  for  every 
40,000  inhabitants. 

ftualificationi. — Members  of  the  House  must  be  Belgian 
citizens,  resident  in  Belgium,  and  in  tlxe  enjoyment  of  civO  and 
politii-iil  rights  and  at  least  twenty-five  years  old.  The  compen- 
sation of  members  is  4000  francs  a  year  and  free  transportation  on 
government  raOroads  from  the  place  of  residence  to  the  city 
where  the  session  is  held. 

The  King  and  the  Ministers.  —  The  succession  to  the 
throne,  or  rather  to  the  constitiitional  powers  of  the  King,  is 
hereditary  in  the  House  of  8axe-Coburg  according  to  the  Salic 
law.  The  powers  of  the  King  are  limited  to  those  conferred  by 
the  constitution  and  the  laws;  these  h«  can  exercise  only  through 
a  responsible  minister  who  must  coinitersign  all  his  decrees. 

The  parliamentary  system  of  government  through  responsible 
ministers  is  estaldishefl  by  the  constitution,  and  powers  conferred 
upon  the  King  are  in  reality  the  powers  of  the  ministers  who  are 
responsible  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Th*^  King  ap- 
points and  dismisses  the  ministers,  but  he  must  appoint  those  who 
can  secure  support  for  their  policies  from  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Rcpresentiitives,  and  he  cannot  in  practice  dismiss  mm* 
isters  so  long  as  they  enjoy  that  support.     The  King  approves 
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and  promulgates  the  laws  and  must  issue  all  regfulations  and  de- 
crees necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  laws^  but  he  cannot  sus- 
pend or  dispense  with  the  laws.  The  King  commands  the  militarj 
and  naval  forces^  declaies  war,  makes  treaties  of  peace,  alliance^ 
and  commerce,  but  treaties  which  may  burden  the  state  or  bind 
Belgians  individually  take  effect  only  after  having  received 
approval  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  Houses  meet  annually  the  second  Tuesday  in  Koveml 
but  the  King  may  summon  them  earlier  ;  he  may  dissolve  one  or 
Vioth  of  tlie  Houses  and  he  may  adjoiim  them,  but  not  for  longer 
than  a  month  and  not  oftener  than  once  in  a  session  without  the 
consent  of  the  Houses. 

The  ministers  are  the  leaders  of  the  majority  in  the  Houae  of 
Eepresentatives  and  also  the  administrative  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments, of  which  there  are  ten :  Foreign  Affairs ;  Interior ;  Science 
and  Arts;  Agriculture;  Industry  and  Labor;  Justice;  Finance; 
Public  Works  ;  War ;  and  Railroads.  Ministers  have  the  right  to 
appear  and  be  heard  in  both  Houses  but  can  vote  only  in  the 
House  of  which  they  are  members.  The  Houses  have  the  right 
to  demand  the  presence  of  ministers. 

As  under  other  systems  of  parliamentary  government,  the 
question  and  the  interpellation  are  the  normal  meajis  by  which 
the  Houses  exercise  control  over  the  government.  The  question 
demands  an  answer  from  the  minister  but  not  a  vote ;  if  a  vote  is 
demanded,  it  becomes  an  interpellation  and  there  is  a  debate, 
followed  by  a  vote. 

Committees,  —  The  House  is  divided  into  six  sections,  re- 
newed every  month  by  lot  Bills  are  referred  to  the  sections  for 
examination  unless  a  special  committee  is  appointed  for  a  particu- 
lar bill.  Each  section  appoints  a  reporter,  and  the  six  reporterSi 
together  with  the  president  of  the  Chamber,  form  the  central 
section,  which  in  turn  appoints  its  rei>orter.  There  are  two  per- 
manent committees  of  the  House,  elected  by  secret  ballot  at  each 
Bession  —  a  committee  of  finance  and  accounts  and  a  committee  of 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  The  House  also  elects 
special  committees  whenever  it  sees  fit,  and  this  is  the  normal 
procedure  in  the  Senate. 

The  Judiciary.  ^ — ^The  judicial  system  consists  of  a  Court 
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of  Cassation  for  the  whole  of  Belgium,  which  sits  at  Brussels.  Its 
members  are  appointed  by  the  King  from  two  lists,  one  presented 
by  the  Court  itself  and  the  other  by  the  Senate.  Below  the 
Court  of  Cassation  are  three  courts  of  appeal,  whose  members  are 
appointed  by  the  King  from  two  lists,  one  presented  by  these 
courts  and  the  other  by  the  provincial  councils.  Next  in  sequence 
come  the  courts  of  first  instance  who  are  appointed  by  the  King, 
but  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  these  courts  are  ap- 
pointed from  two  lists,  one  presented  by  the  courts  and  the  other 
by  the  provincial  council.  In  addition  there  are  courts  of  assizes 
to  hear  criminal  cases,  military  courts,  courts  of  commerce  and 
justices  of  the  peace.  All  judges  are  appointed  for  life  and  no 
judge  shall  be  deprived  of  his  office  or  suspended  till  after  trial 
and  judgment.  Nor  can  they  be  transferred  except  by  a  new  ap- 
pointment and  with  their  consent.  Belgium  differs  from  other 
continental  countries  in  that  it  has  no  administrative  courts  but 
in  this  particular  has  followed  the  English  system. 


XIII 
THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  GERMAl^Y* 


The  Feudalisation  of  Germany  was  in  some  points  strongly 
contrasted  with  tlio  feutlalization  of  France.  There  was  in  Ger- 
many no  Romanized  subject  population  such  as  existed  in  Gaul^ 
with  habits  which  should  enter  like  a  leaven  into  the  polity  of 
their  conquerors.  Beyond  the  Rhine  all  were  of  one  general 
kin,  all  bred  to  the  same  general  customs.  What  was  new 
there  was  the  great  Frank  is  h  kingship  of  Me  rowing!  an  and 
Carolingian,  —  the  new  size  and  potency  of  the  regal  power  bred 
amidst  the  readjustments  of  conquering  migration  by  the  domi* 
nant  Franks,  For  the  rest,  there  was  at  first  the  old  grouping 
about  elective  or  hereditary  princes,  the  old  tribal  individualities 
of  custom,  the  old  organization  into  separate,  semi-independent, 
self-governing  communities.  Feudalism  came,  not  so  much 
through  fresh  gifts  of  land  and  novel  growths  of  privilege  based 
upon  such  fresh  gifts,  not  so  much  through  ^benefice '  and  'com- 
mendation '  (pages  104-106,  108),  as  through  the  official  organiza- 
tion of  the  Frankish  raonarchy. 

Official  System  of  the  Frankish  Monarchy :  the  Connts.  — 
In  order  to  exercise  their  kingly  powers  the  more  effectually,  the 
Frankisli  raonarchs  adopted  the  natural  plan,  for  which  there  was 
Roman  precedent^  of  delegating  their  functions  to  officers  com- 
missioned  to  act  as  their  representatives  in  various  districts  of 
their  extensive  domains.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
symmetrical  division  of  the  territory'  into  districts  to  fit  the  official 
system.  Here  and  there  there  were  counts  (Gra/kn)^  the  king'a 
vicegerents  in  the  exercise  of  the  financial,  judicial,  and  military 
prerogatives  of  overlordship;  but  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction 
were  not  always  sharply  defined.     There  were,  for  one  thing, 
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many  exemptions  from  their  authority  within  the  general  dis- 
tricts allotted  them.  There  were  the  dignity  and  pretensions 
of  provincial  princ^es  to  be  respected,  more  important  still,  there 
were  the  claims  of  the  great  landowners  to  a  special  jurisdiction 
and  independent  lordship  of  their  own  to  be  regarded.  As  a 
matter  of  policy  such  claims  were  generally  allowed.  The 
demesnes  of  the  greater  landowners  were  cut  out  from  the  ad- 
ministrative territory  of  the  count  and  given  separate  political 
functions*  Barons,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  Fi-ance,  —  local 
autocrats  with  law  courts  and  a  petty  sovereignty  of  their  own, 
—  were  freely  created.  The  king  apparently  could  not  deny 
them  the  *  immunities '  they  di^manded. 

The  Magistracy  of  O^ce  and  the  Magistracy  of  Proprietor- 
ship.—  There  thus  grt^w  up,  side  l)y  side,  a  double  magistracy  — 
a  magistracy  of  office  and  a  magistracy  of  proprietorship.  The 
count  ruled  by  virtue  of  his  office ;  the  baron  by  virtue  of  his 
landed  possessions :  there  were  lords  by  privilege^  and  lords  by 
commission.  As  time  went  on  the  two  sets  of  magnates  drew 
nearer  and  nesirer  to  the  possession  of  a  common  character 
through  an  interchange  of  qualities.  The  office  of  count  tended 
more  and  more  to  become  hereditary  and  to  comiect  itself  with 
the  ownership  of  large  estates.  Heredity  of  title  an.i  prerogative 
was  the  almost  irresistible  fashion  of  the  age :  the  men  of  great- 
est individual  consequence,  besides,  — the  men  who  were  fit  be- 
cause of  their  individual  weight  to  be  delegated  to  exercise  the 
royal  authority,  —  were  commonly  the  men  of  large  properties. 
Either  there  went,  therefore,  along  with  the  grafship,  gifts  of 
land,  or  else  men  already  sufficiently  endowed  with  lands  were 
given  the  grafship  :  and  as  the  office  connected  itself  with  pro- 
prietorship it  took  from  proprietorship  its  invariable  quality  of 
heredity*  This  was  the  double  process :  counts  became  heredi- 
tary territorial  lords ;  and  hereditary  territorial  lords  acquired 
either  the  grafship  itself  or  powers  quite  as  great. 

Hereditary  Chiefs.  —  Add  to  this  hierarchy  the  more 
ancient  dukes  of  the  tribes,  and  the  tale  of  greater  lords  is  com- 
plete. These  dukes  were,  by  traditional  title  at  least,  rulers 
of  the  once  self-governing  communities  which  Frankish  ascen- 
dency had  in  the  days  of  conquest  united  under  a  common  author- 
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ity.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  they  retained  a  vital  local  sway* 
They  were  intermediate,  in  the  new  political  order,  between  the 
king^  and  the  Imrons, 

Full  Development  of  Territorial  Sovereignty.  —  By  the 
thirteenth  century  German  feudalization  was  complete,  Dukes, 
counts,  and  l^arons  had  all  alike  become  loi-ds  within  their  own 
territories  (Laiidesfierren).  Bishops  and  abl^>ot3,  too,  as  in  France, 
had  entered  the  competition  for  power  and  become  themselves 
counts  and  Imrons.  That  territorial  sovereignty,  that  private 
ownership  of  political  authority  which  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  feudalism,  and  which  we  have  seen  so  fully  developed  in 
France,  is  present  in  as  full  development  here  in  Germany  also. 
But  the  elements  of  the  development  are  very  different  in  the 
two  countries.  In  France  we  have  seen  the  appointment  of  royal 
delegates  come  after  the  perfecting  of  feudalism  and  lead,  through 
the  gradual  concentration  of  judicial  and  other  authority  in  the 
king's  hands,  to  the  undermining  and  final  overthrow  of  baronial 
sovereignty  (pp.  195,  197),  In  Germany,  on  the  oontaary,  the 
royal  representatives,  appointetl  while  feudalism  was  taking  shape, 
themselves  entered  and  strengthened  the  baronage,  quitting  their 
dependent  functions  as  officials  for  the  independent  privileges 
of  territorial  lords. 

The  Markgraf ,  —  One  office  especially  fostered  feudal  in* 
dependence  in  Germany.  Outside  the  hierarchy  I  have  described, 
and  standing  in  special  relations  with  the  king,  was  t^e  Mark- 
gra/f  —  the  count  of  the  march  or  border,  set  to  defend  the  king- 
dom against  inroads  by  hostile  peoples.  He  was  of  course  chosen 
chiefly  because  of  his  capacity  in  war,  and  was  of  the  most  im- 
perative, masterful  soldier  breed  of  the  times.  To  him,  too,  were 
necessarily  vouchsafed  from  the  &rst  extraordinary  powers.  He 
was  made  virtual  dictator  in  the  unsettled,  ill-ordered  border  difl^ 
trict  which  he  was  appointed  to  hold  against  foreign  attack ;  and 
he  was  freely  given  all  the  territory  he  could  conquer  and  bring 
under  the  nominal  authority  of  the  king.  It  was  thus  that  the 
Mark  Brandenburg  spread  itself  out  to  the  northeast,  to  become 
at  last  a  great  kingdom,  and  that  the  Chtmarkf  established  by 
Charles  the  Great  as  a  barrier  against  the  Hungarians,  increased 
it  became  the  great  state  of  Austria*    The  MarkgrafwdM  not 
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long  in  becoming  virtually  a  ruler  in  liis  own  right,  little  dis- 
turbed by  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  a  distant  monarch,  atul  pos- 
sessed by  fast  hereditary  right  of  the  titles  ami  powers  which 
would  one  day  make  of  him  a  veritable  king. 

The  Empire. — Charles  the  Great  set  for  his  successors 
the  example  of  a  wide  rule  and  a  Roman  title.  But  for  many 
a  long  age  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  left  behind  him  nothing  but  a 
tradition  and  a  scheme  of  power  which  no  man  was  able  to  take 
up.  His  great  empire  fell  to  pieces,  never  to  be  put  together 
again^  except  as  it  seemed  to  rise  once  more  for  a  little  space  in 
the  days  of  Charles  V.  Even  the  greater  fragments  of  it  fell 
apart  beyond  the  Rhine,  shattered  by  the  disintegrating  forces 
of  feudalism.  But  the  name  and  shadow  of  the  imperial  power 
persisted  from  age  to  age  with  a  strange  vitality.  First  a  line 
of  Saxon  princes,  then  men  of  the  Franco iiian  house,  after  them 
the  masterful  Hohenstaufen  essayed  the  oihce  Charles  had  made 
greatj  wielding  such  authority  as  they  could  as  power  came  and 
vent  amidst  the  shifting  scene  of  German  politics.  Finally  the 
fluccession  fell  to  the  house  of  Habsburg,  who  were  building  a 
veritable  kingdom  together  upon  the  southern  skirts  of  Germany, 
where  the  Ostmark  had  grown  to  be  Austria.  As  their  strength 
increased,  their  presidency  amidst  the  German  states  became  an 
unmistakable  power  of  command,  and  Germany  bad  at  last  a 
leader,  if  not  a  master. 

The  Imperial  Cities.  —  While  the  imperial  power  lan- 
guished a  notable  thing  happened,  Germany  gave  birth  to  great 
free  cities,  set  like  independent  states  in  the  midst  of  their  weak 
neighbors.  The  cities  of  the  Empire  had,  as  feudalism  devel- 
oped, fallen  into  its  order  in  two  classes.  Some  of  tliem  held 
their  privileges  of  the  Emperor  himself,  were  his  iminetli ate  vas- 
sals J  others  were  subordinated  to  some  feudal  lord  and  were  sub* 
jects  of  the  Empire  only  through  him.  The  position  of  those 
immediately  dependent  upon  the  Emperor  was  nmch  more  advan- 
tageous than  the  position  of  those  who  had  lesser  and  nearer 
masters.  The  imperial  super^^ision  was  apt  to  be  much  less 
exacting  than  the  overlordship  of  princes  who,  having  less  wide 
interests  to  care  for  than  those  which  busied  the  Emperor,  eouhl 
render  their  power  greater  by  concentration,     They  were  always 
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near  at  hand  and  jealous  of  any  movement  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  towns  within  their  domain ;  the  Emperor,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  often  far  away  and  never  by  possibility  so  watchful. 
He  was  represented  always  by  some  deputy;  but  the  presence 
of  this  officer  did  not  greatly  curtail  municipal  self-government. 
In  the  thiiteenth  century  even  this  degree  of  control  was  got 
rid  of  at  the  suit  of  some  of  the  cities.  They  were  allowed  to 
become  *free'  imperial  cities,  bound  to  the  Emperor  only  hy 
sworn  allegiance,  not  by  any  bonds  of  actual  government.  The 
next  step  in  the  acknowledgment  of  their  independence  and  im- 
portance was  their  admission  to  representation  in  the  Diet  of  the 
Empire,  —  and  such  recognition  was  not  long  delayed.  The  r61e 
of  these  great  free  cities  ii  imperial  affairs  became  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  many  independent  idles  played  on  the 
confused  stage  of  that  troubled  time.  Ldbeek,  Hamburg^  and 
Bremen  retain  to  this  day  a  certain  privilege  of  position  as  free 
cities  in  the  German  Empire, 

484.  The  Swiss  Confederation,  —  Almost  at  the  very  time  that 
the  Habsburgs  flmt  won  the  imptTial  crown  and  acquired  the  duehy  of 
Auatria,  some  of  their  Swiss  dependencies  broke  away  from  them,  and 
established  an  independence  never  sLnce  permaaently  broken.  Sohwys, 
Uri,  and  Uiiterwalden,  the  sturdy  little  mountain  communities  grouped 
about  the  southern  end  of  quiet  Lucerne,  with  whose  struggle  for  freedom 
the  glorious  story  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  begins,  contained  some  part 
of  the  estates  of  the  Counts  of  Habsburg,  whose  hereditary  domainr 
touched  the  other  end  of  Lucerne,  and  sti-etched  wide  to  the  north  about 
the  further  shore  of  Lake  GeneySf  and  southward  again  on  the  West.  The 
region  of  the  Alps  contained  the  notable  imperial  cities  of  Ztirich,  Berne, 
Basle,  and  Schaffhausen ;  and  Schwyz,  UrU  and  Unterwalden  claimed  to 
be  immediate  vassals  of  the  Emperor,  as  tJiese  cities  were.  The  Counts 
of  Habsburg,  in  despite  of  this  claims  sought  to  reduce  them  to  submission 
to  themselves.  The  result  was  a  long  struggle  in  which  the  tliree  lliU* 
cantons^  at  first  joined  only  by  their  neighbor  canton,  Lucerne »  but  after- 
wards by  Zflrich,  Glarua^  Zug,  and  Berne,  were  eventually  completely 
victorious.  By  the  formation  of  this  famous  league  of  free  cantons  and 
cities,  at  tot  known  as  the  **  Old  League  of  Hlgb  Germany/'  but  ulti- 
mately as  Switzerland  (the  land  of  Schwyz),  tbere  emerged  from  ths 
German  Empire  one  of  the  most  interesting  states  known  to  history.  U 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  oflspTing  of  the  diatntegrallng  forces  of  the 
Empire,  —  a  living  proof  of  its  incoherence. 
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Austria'!  Eival,  Fnutsia.  —  While  Austria's  power  waa  on 
the  soake  a  formidable  rival  liad  grown  up  in  the  north,  out  of 
the  North  Mark  established  in  the  tenth  century  as  the  Empire's 
barrier  against  the  Wends.  Men  of  energy  and  daring  had 
steadily  pushed  forward  the  eastern  booodaries  of  the  Mark  until 
it  had  become  a  great  territory,  the  Mark  Brandenburg.  In  the 
fifteenth  eentury  the  mar kgraf ship  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  race 
more  capable  than  the  Ilabsburga^  the  Ilohenzollerns  of  Kurem* 
berg.  Under  them  it  waxed  greater  yet  alike  in  territory  and  in 
organized  power:  took  in  Prussia,  the  district  from  which  it 
was  to  get  its  later  name,  and  got  ready  for  the  role  it  was  to 
play  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
In  1640  Frederic  William,  the  Great  Elector  (1640-1688),  came 
np<m  the  stage^  to  make  his  power  a  determining  element  in 
the  politics  of  Europe.  His  son  was  Frederic,  the  first  *  king  in 
Prussia/ 

Frederic  the  Great.  —  Frederic,  the  first  king  of  Prussia, 
governed  from  16SH  to  1713.  His  son,  Frederic  William  I. 
(1713-1740),  rounded  out  Brandenbnrg's  possessions  and  hoarded 
the  money  and  prepared  the  army  with  which  his  son,  Frederic 
the  Great  (1740-1786),  was  to  comijlete  the  greatness  of  Prussia. 
Frederic  took  Silesia  from  Austria,  and  then,  joining  in  the 
heartless  and  scandalous  partition  of  Poland  in  1772,  filled  up  the 
gap  between  Brandenburg  and  East  Prussia  with  West  Prussia 
and  the  Netze  district  The  second  and  third  partitions  of  friend- 
leas  Poland  in  1793  and  1795  added  to  Prussia  the  district  now 
known  as  Posen  and  a  part  of  East  Prussia. 

Prussia  was  at  last  ready  for  her  final  rivalry  with  Austria  for 
the  leadership  of  Germany.  But  first  there  was  to  be  the  great 
storm  of  the  Kapoleonic  wars,  which  was  to  sweep  away  so  much 
that  was  old  in  German  political  arrangements,  and  create  the 
proper  atmospheric  conditions  for  German  nationality. 

Hapolecm ;  the  Confederacy  of  the  Ehine.  —  One  of  the 
earliest  acts  of  Napoleon  in  his  contest  with  Austria  and  Prussia 
was  to  isolate  these  two  great  German  states  by  thrusting  between 
them  a  barrier  of  smaller  German  states  attached  to  the  French 
interest.  So  little  coherent  was  Germany,  so  little  had  the  Em- 
pire made  of  the  Germans  a  single  nation,  that  Napcleon  was 
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able  to  detach  from  all  alUauce  with  either  Austria  or  Prussia 
every  one  of  the  Germaa  states  except  Brunswick  and  the  elec- 
to  rate  of  Hesse,  Of  these  the  chief  were  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria 
and  Wiirttemberg  and  the  grand-dnchy  of  Baden.  Napoleon 
organized  out  of  these  allies  the  so-called  *  Confederacy  of  the 
Rhine/  of  which  he  constituted  himself  *  Protector/  and  which 
lasted  from  1806  till  1813. 

The  year  1806  had  marked  also  the  formal  end  of  the 
*  Holy  Roman  Empire '  over  which  the  Habsbnrgs  had  so  long 
presided.  The  eighteenth  century  had  witnessed  a  notable  de* 
cline  in  their  power;  the  sweeping  conquests  of  Napoleon  put 
them  at  his  oierey  j  and  in  1806  Francis  of  Austria  was  forced  to 
abdicate  and  forever  renounce  the  imperial  office.  There  was  no 
more  to  be  a  German  Empire  till  Prussia  should  draw  one  about 
her,  and  Austria  be  once  for  all  ousted  from  her  place  of  leader* 
ship  in  Gennany. 

The  Cterman  CoEfederation  (1816-1866).  —  Despite  the 
ease  with  which  he  at  hrst  divided  Grermany  in  order  to  conquer 
it,  Napoleon  discovered  at  last  that  he  had  himself  aroused  there 
a  national  feel i tig  which  was  to  cast  him  out  and  ruin  him.  In 
1813  Germany  rose,  the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine  went  to  pieces, 
and  all  Napoleon's  plans  were  undone.  He  had  done  Germany 
the  inestimable  service  of  making  her  patriotic.  The  Congress 
of  Vienna,  which  met  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  to 
recompose  Europe,  could  not  revivify  the  German  Empire;  that 
had  been  dead  for  some  time  before  Napoleon  forced  a  winding 
up  of  its  affairs.  But  Germany  was  not  to  remain  disintegrate. 
The  year  1815  witnessed  the  formation  of  a  new  union  of  the  Ger- 
man states,  the  German  Confederation,  which,  loose  as  it  seemed, 
held  them  more  closely  together  than  they  had  been  held  for  many 
generations.  Austria  was  the  president  of  the  Confederation. 
Tiie  organ  of  government  was  a  Diet  of  ambassadors  from  the 
thirty -nine  component  states  (kingdoms,  duchies,  cities,  princi- 
palities) authorized  to  mediate  between  the  states  in  all  matters 
of  common  concern ;  and  the  Confederation  maintained  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men.  The  arrangement  was  little  enough  like 
national  union:  the  large  states  hatl  a  preponderant  representation 
in  the  Diet,  Austria  dominating  all*,  and  each  state,  whether  great 
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iir  small,  was  suffered  to  go  its  own  way,  make  its  own  alliances, 
and  fight  its  own  wars,  if  only  it  refrained  from  injuring  any  one 
of  the  Confedenitea  or  the  interesta  of  the  Confederation,  But 
there  was  suftieient  cohesion  to  keep  the  states  together  while 
German  national  feeling  grew,  and  while  the  political  revolutions 
of  the  century  (1830  and  1848)  liberalized  political  institutions. 

Period  of  Constitutional  Eaform.  —  Hy  1848  most  of  the 
German  states,  except  Prussia,  granted  constitntiona  to  their 
people.  In  the  same  year  a  *  German  National  Parliament '  met 
at  Frankfort  (the  seat  of  the  Diet  of  the  Confederation)  and 
attempted  to  formulate  a  plan  for  more  perfect  union  under  the 
leadership  of  Prussia ;  but  its  leaders  proposed  much  more  than 
was  |M>9sible,  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe,  and  the  attempt  failed. 
Still  earlier,  in  1833,  Prussia  had  led  in  the  formation  of  a  *  Cus- 
toms Union  •  {ZoUverein)  between  herself  and  all '  the  states  of 
the  Confederation  except  Austria,  which  laid  a  free-trade  basis  for 
those  subsequent  piolitical  arrangementa  from  which  also  Austria 
was  to  be  excluded.  In  1850  Prussia  received  from  the  hands  of 
her  king  the  forms,  at  least,  of  a  liberal  government,  with  parlia- 
mentiiry  inatitutionB. 

The  North  German  Confederation  (1867-1871).  —  Finally, 
in  180G,  came  the  open  breach  between  Prussia  and  Austria* 
The  result  was  a  six  weeks'  war  in  which  Austria  was  completely 
defeated  and  humiliated.  The  Confederation  of  1815  fell  to 
pieces  ;  Prussia  drew  about  her  the  Protestiint  sttites  of  Northern 
Germany  in  a  *  North  German  Confederation ' ;  the  middle  states, 
Bavaria,  Wiirtteml>erg,  Baden,  etc.,  held  off  for  a  while  to  them- 
selves ;  and  Austria  found  herself  finally  excluded  from  German 
political  arrangements. 

Austria  out  of  Germany.  —  Thereafter  Austria^  origiimlly 
predominantly  (Terman,  devoted  herself  to  the  fruitless  task  of 
amalgamating  tlie  various  nationalities  of  Southeast  Europe  under 
her  hegemony,  and  so  became  in  large  part  a  non-German  state. 
Prussia  became  the  head  and  front  of  Germany,  in  her  stead. 
Meantime  Prussia  has  grown  more  than  one-fifth  in  territory. 
The  rearrangement  at  Yiemia  in  1815  gave  her  Swedish  Pom- 
merania  and  the  nortliern  half  of  Saxony  ;  the  war  of  1866  gained 

1  The  Uuiua  did  not  at  fii-st  include  tliia  ^all,'  hut  it  did  eventually. 
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for  her  the  possession  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hannover,  Hesse- 
CaiSael,  Hesse-Nassau,  and  Frankfort. 

The  Oerman  Empire,  —  The  finishing  impulse  was  given 
tu  tlie  new  processes  of  union  by  the  FrancoPrussian  war  of 
1870-1871.  Prussia's  sueeesses  in  that  contest,  won,  as  it  seemed, 
in  the  interest  of  Gernaan  patriotism,  broke  the  coldness  of  the 
middle  statt*s  towaitis  their  great  northern  neighbor;  they  joined 
the  rest  of  Germany ;  and  the  German  Empire  was  formed 
(Palace  of  Versailles,  January  18, 1871). 


GovKRNarKXT  OP  THE  Emplre. 


Anfitrla  and  Germany :  Charaeter  of  the  Oerman  Empire. 

—  When  he  ceased  trO  be  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Koman  Empire 
(18^)0),  Francis  1.  still  remained  Emperor  of  Austria,  He  had 
assumed  that  title  in  1804;  and  there  became  in  full  form, — 
what  there  bad  long  beeii  in  reality,  —  an  Austrian  Empire.  In 
1871  there  arose  by  its  side  a  new  German  Empire,  but  the  two 
empires  were  thoroughly  unlike  one  another.  The  Austrian 
Empire,  though  wearing  the  form  of  a  dual  monarchy  as  Austria- 
Hungary,  was  composed  of  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the 
House  of  llaimburg;  the  German  Empire,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  fedeiul  Htate  composed  of  four  kingdoms,  six  grand-duchies, 
five  duchies,  seven  principalities,  three  free  cities,  and  the  im- 
perial domain  of  Alsaee^Lorraine,  these  lands  being  unit43d  in  a 
great '  corporation  of  public  law '  under  the  hereditary  presidency 
of  the  king  of  Prussia  as  German  Emperor. 

The  four  kingdoms  were  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  WUrt- 
temberg ;  the  grand-duchies,  Baden,  Hesse,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
8axe-Weimar,  Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenburg-8trelitz ;  the  duchies, 
Brunswick,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Anhalt>  Saxe-Coburg,  and  Saxe-Alten- 
burg;  the  principalities,  Waldeck,  Lippe,  Schwarzburg-Uudolstadt, 
Scbwarzburg-Sondershausen,  Heuss^elder  line,  Sclmumberg-Lippe, 
and  Reuss-younger  line;  the  free  cities,  Hamburg,  Lttbeck,  and 
Bremen. 

The  Central  German  States  and  the  Empire. — The  first 
step  towards  the  new  union  was  taken  in  1870,  when  Baden, 
Bavaria,  and  Wurttemberg,  fearing  that  the  object  of  Napoleon 
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III.  was  to  conquer  the  central  Geraian  states  or  renew  the  (Jon- 
federation  of  the  Rhine,  decisively  espoused  the  side  of  Prussia 
and  the  North  German  (Jonfederation.  While  the  siege  of  Paris 
was  in  progress  these  three  states  sent  delegates  to  King  William 
at  Versailles  and  formally  united  themselves  with  their  northern 
compatriota :  the  Korth  German  Confederation  became  the  Ger- 
man Confederation,  with  King  William  as  president.  Almost 
immediately,  thereafter,  the  influences  of  the  time  carried  the  Con- 
fe<ie rates  a  step  farther  :  the  president-king  was  crowned  Emperor, 
and  the  German  Confederation  became  the  German  Empire.* 

The  Character  of  the  Empire.  —  These  clianges  of  mem- 
bership and  of  titlts  did  not,  howe\'er,  change  the  character  or,  at 
first,  the  constitution  of  the  union.  It  remained  a  federal  state, 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  still  its  president  oidy ;  he  was  not 
its  monarch.  Its  make-u])  and  powers  were  not  radically  altered. 
Prussia,  indeed,  was  very  great :  in  territory  nearly  three  times 
as  large  as  all  the  other  states  of  the  union  put  together,  her 
population  three-tif ths  that  of  all  Germany ;  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  had  other  means  of  mastery  than  those  afforded  by  the 
law.  Bat  as  Emperor  he  occupied  not  an  hereditary  throne,  but 
only  an  hereditary  offiee.  Sovereignty  did  not  reside  in  him, 
but  **  in  the  union  of  German  federal  princes  and  the  free  cities.*' 
He  was  the  chief  oihcer  of  a  great  politi^il  corporation,  whose 
object  it  was  to  '*  form  an  eternal  union  for  the  protection  of  the 
realm  and  the  cure  of  the  welfare  of  the  German  people.'' 

The  Emperor.  —  Still  his  constitutional  prerogatives  were 
of  the  most  eminent  kind.  He  was  irresponsible :  he  could  not  be 
removed,  his  office  belonging  inalienably  to  the  throne  of  Prussia. 
He  summoned,  opened,  adjourned,  and  closed  the  two  Houses 
of  tlie  federal  legislature,  the  Bmidesrat  and  the  Retehstag^  the 
latter  of  which  he  coidd  also,  with  the  consent  of  the  BundesrcU, 
dissolve.  He  appointed,  and  might  at  his  pleasure  remove,  the 
Imperial  Chancellor,  who  was  both  the  vital  centre  of  all  impe- 
rial administration  and  t!ie  chairman  uf  the  Bundesrat ;  and  he 
appointed  also,  under  the  eountersignature  of  t!ie  Chancellor,  all 
minor  oihcers  of  thu  imperial  service,  whom,  with  a  like  coopera- 
tion of  the  Chancellor,  he  might  also  dismiss.     He  controlled  the 

1  The  constitution  of  tke  Empire  hears  date  April  Id,  1871. 
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foreign  affairs  of  the  Empire  and  commanded  its  vaat  military 
forces  i  and  in  this  latter  capacity,  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
imperial  army,  it  rested  with  him,  acting  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Bundesratf  to  coerce  into  obedience  such  states  of  the  Empire 
as  might  at  any  time  wilfully  and  pertinaciously  neglect  to  fuliil 
their  federal  duties.  He  had,  in  brief,  to  the  fullest  extent,  both 
the  executive  and  the  representative  functions  now  characteristie 
of  the  head  of  a  powerful  coiistitutiaiial  state.  There  were  dis- 
tinct limits  to  his  power  as  Emperor,  limits  which  marked  and 
emphasized  the  federal  character  of  the  Empire ;  but  those  limits 
nevertheless  lay  abundantly  wide  apart  Adding,  as  he  did,  to 
his  powers  as  hereditary  president  of  the  Empire  his  command- 
ing privileges  as  king  of  Prussia  and,  as  king  of  Prussia,  the 
dominant  member  of  the  Union,  he  possessed  no  slight  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  ruler  of  our  time. 

Sovereignty  of  the  Empire  in  Legislation.  —  So  complete, 
so  unlike  that  of  a  mere  confederatitjo,  wan  the  union  of  German 
states  that  the  sovereign  legislative  power  of  the  Empire  was 
almost  unlimited.  The  constitution  could  be  amended  by  the 
federal  legislature  j  amendment  might  change  all  the  existing 
allotments  of  power  as  between  the  federal  and  the  state  govern- 
ments ;  powers  reserved  to  the  states  (?ould,  except  in  one  or  two 
instaiices  in  which  they  were  explicitly  guaranteed,  be  withdrawn 
from  them  without  their  consent  The  individual  states  virtually 
retained  their  general  rights  "  c»nly  by  sufferance  of  the  Empire.^'  * 
Amendments  of  the  constitution  were  not  submitted  either  to  the 
people  or  to  the  governments  of  the  states :  nor  were  they  passed 
by  any  special  or  peculiar  procedure,  as  in  France  (p,  401).  They 
were  originated  and  acted  upon  as  ordinary  laws  would  be.  The 
only  limitations  put  upon  their  passjige  were,  first,  that  fourteen 
negative  votes  in  the  Bundetrat  would  defeat  a  proposed  amend- 
ment, andj  second,  that  no  state  could  be  deprived  of  any  right 
guaranteed  to  it  by  the  constitution,  without  its  own  oonseut 
From  the  first  the  legislative  power  of  the  Empire  covered  the 
entire  field  of  the  law  of  oontra<'t8,  of  commercial  law,  and  of 
criminal  law ;  and  by  an  amendment  of  December  20, 1873,  it  was 

1  LjiIiaiuI,  Dm  StaaUreeht  de*  denUchen  HeicMs  (MarqujuxlMD'«  tland- 

buch),  p.  22. 
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extended  to  the  whole  field  of  civil  law  as  well.  For  flome  time 
it  did  not  exercise  its  power  over  the  whole  domain  of  these  great 
subjects,  but  it  later  enacted,  besides  full  codes  of  commercial  and 
criminal  law,  an  exhaustive  civil  code  which  brought  practically  all 
of  private  law  under  the  statutes  of  the  imperial  government. 

The  Inndeflrat:  iti  Compoiition  and  Character*  —  The 
central  and  diameter  is  tic  organ  of  the  Empire  was  tlie  Btindesrat^ 
the  Federal  Council,  which  was  alike  in  make-up  and  function, 
the  lineal  snccessor  of  the  Diet  of  the  older  Confederation.  In 
form,  in  theoiy,  and  indeed  in  fact,  the  Bundesrat  was  a  body  of 
ambassadors*  Its  memlDers  represented  the  governments  of  the 
states  from  which  they  came,  and  were  accredited  to  the  Emperor 
as  diplomatic  agents,  plenipotentiary  charges  d^ffaireSj  to  whom 
he  must  extend  the  same  protection  that  was  extended  to  the  like 
representatives  of  foreign  states.  It  was  a  fundamental  eonception 
of  the  German  constitution  that  "the  body  of  German  sovereigns 
together  with  the  senates  of  the  three  free  cities,  considered  as  a 
nnitf-^  tanquam  nnum  Ofjqvts,  —  is  the  repository  of  imperial 
sovereignty";*  and  the  BundesrtU  was  the  organ  of  this  IxKiy. 
It  was  therefore  the  organ  through  which  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Empire  was  expressed.  The  Emperor  did  not  exercise  sovereignty : 
he  only  shared  it  as  king  of  Prussia,  bo  far  as  the  Empire  was  eon- 
cemed,  and  took  part  in  its  exercise  only  through  the  Prussian 
members  of  the  BundesraL  It  followed,  of  course,  from  this  prin- 
ciple that  the  members  of  the  Bundesrat  were  only  the  agents  of 
their  governments,  and  acted  under  instructions  from  them,  making 
regular  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Bundesrat  to  their  home 
administrations.  The  votes  of  a  state  were  valid,  whether  cast  by 
its  representatives  in  accordance  with  their  instructions  or  not ; 
bnt  the  delegates  were  responsible  for  every  breach  of  instructions 
to  their  home  authorities.  In  practice  they  were  generally  them- 
selves members  of  the  governmeDta  they  represented,  entrusted 
also  with  high  administrative  functions  at  home,  and  represents 
ing  their  governments  in  the  local  legislative  TK)dies  of  their  own 
states,  as  well  as  in  the  Bundesrat.  The  BfindfHrfU  was  thus 
used,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  and  as  it  was  used  under  the  some- 
what looser  forms  of  the  earlier  Confederation,  as  a  body  of  con, 

1  LabiiDd,  p.  40, 
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Boltatioii  and  guidance,  a  larger  sort  of  imperial  cabineti  in  which  \ 

the  responsible  ministerg  of  the  several  states  drew  together  to 
determine  all  questions  of  general  interest,  whether  they  affect^  j 
the  making  or  the  administration  of  the  laws. 

Representation  of  the  States  in    the  Bnndesrat.  —  The] 
states  of  llie  Empire  were  unequaily  represented,  according  to  J 
their  size.     Prussia  had  seventeen  votes ;  Bavaria  six ;  Saxony 
and  Wllrttem1>erg  f onr  each ;  Baden,  Ilease  and  Alsace-Lorraine,*  | 
each   three;    Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and   Brunswick   each   two;  I 
the  other  seventeen  states  one  apiece*     The  votes  of  each  state 
which  was  entitled  U}  more  than  one  vote  were  cast  together  as  a 
unit,  and  each  such  state  could  cast  her  full  vote  whether  or  not 
it  had  its  full  number  of  representatives  present. 

Members  were  sent  and  withdrawn  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
respective  governments,  like  the  responsible  agents  they  were; 
and  their  constant  responsibility  made  formal  instruction  as  to 
their  votes  upon  particular  measures  for  the  most  part  un- 
necessary. The  smaller  states  found  the  duty  of  maintaining 
representatives  at  times  very  onerous ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  required  by  law  that  their  delegates  should  be  chosen  from 
among  tlieir  own  citizens,  it  became  a  common  practice  for  them 
to  serve  economy  and  their  own  convenience  by  combining  to 
maintain  joint  representatives.  Groups  of  them  combined,  and 
each  group  delected  its  powers  to  a  single  person,  who  was 
authorized  to  represent  them  sevemlly. 

The  significance  of  the  constitutional  provision  tliat  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  could  not  pass  even  if  there  be  fourteen 
negative  votes  cast  in  the  Bunde^rat  is  quite  evident,  A  tsom- 
bination  of  the  small  states  could  in  theory  defeat  any  organic 
change  of  law  proposed  by  the  large  states ;  and  Prussia  altj^ie  j 
could  bar  any  amendment  to  which  she  was  opposed.  The  seven* 
teen  votes  of  Prussia  on  the  one  side  and  the  seventeen  votes  of  | 
the  small  states  on  the  other  might  be  said,  wi*re  there  any  real 
offset  to  the  power  of  Prussia,  to  have  constituted  the  ijcntnd 
balance  of  tlie  system,  but  the  control  by  Prussia  of  the  fourj 
additional  votes  destroyed  even  the  semblance  of  a  balauc4», 

t  The  one  vote  of  Waldi^ek  waa  ptjrmanouily  bi  the  hands  of  iim  lUi 
Prussia  and  Uiq  three  vote*  of  Aliwico-I^irraine  wen-  coDtroUed  by  Vtm 
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Fimctions  of  the  Bundetrat.  —  The  Bnndesrai  occupied  a 
position  in  tli<^  (Terman  system  in  some  respects  not  unlike  that 
which  the  Romau  Senate  held  in  the  government  of  Rome.  It 
was,  so  to  Sciy,  the  residuary  legatee  of  the  constitution.  All 
functions  not  speciticany  entrusted  to  any  other  constitutional 
authority  remained  with  it,  and  no  power  was  in  principle 
foreign  to  its  jurisdiction.  It  had  a  composite  character,  and 
wafi  the  presiding  organ  of  the  Empire.  It  was  at  one  and  the 
same  time  an  administrative,  a  legislative,  and  a  judicial  body. 

In  itB  legLHlative  capacity,  it  presided  over  the  whole  course  of 
lawmaking.  The  lieichstag  had  the  right  to  originate  measures, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  originated  very  few.  Most  bills  lirst 
passed  the  Bundearat  and  went  with  its  sanction  to  the  ReichMag. 
If  i^ssed  by  the  people's  house,  they  were  returned  to  the 
Bundeanitf  and  there  once  more  adopted.  All  the  more  im- 
portant legislation,  moreover,  was  framed  by  the  imperial  officials 
and  jjresented  to  the  Btmdesrat  by  the  Chancellor,  who  was  not 
only  president  of  the  federal  chamber  but  also  chief  of  the 
Prussian  delegation.  Prussia,  therefore,  m  reality  presided  over 
the  process  of  legislation.  Hers  was  the  chief  initiative  ;  and  the 
federal  chamber,  in  which  she  controlled  twenty-one  votes,  was 
the  usual  source  of  every  great  measure.  The  Reichstag  hatl,  of 
course,  the  right  of  amendment,  ajid  sometimes  exercised  it;  but 
nothing  that  it  suggested  could  l^ecome  law  without  the  assent  of 
the  guiding  and  overseeing  BundesraL  The  consent  of  the 
Buyideitrat^  as  well  as  of  the  Reichfitagy  was  necessary  to  every 
treaty  which  affected  any  matter  that  fell  within  the  legislative 
fxjwers  of  the  Empire. 

The  measures  sent  down  from  the  Bandesrat  to  the  Reichniag 

I  were  generally  advocated  there,  if  not  by  the  chancellor  himself, 

f  by  members  of  the  federal  chaml>er  specially  delegated  for  tliat 

I  purpose;   and  the   Reichstag  was   usually   kept  advised  of  the 

[amendments  which  the  Bundesrat  would  accept.     All  members 

of  the  Bundesrat  had,  however,  the  right  to  be  present  in  the 

Reich&iagj  and  to  p  heir  governments  upon 

its  floor  ooniv  '^en  when  the  views 

were  not  he  majority  in  the 
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The  administi^atim  fimction  of  the  federal  cbaml)eT  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  woi*d  oversUjhL  It  eunsidtired  all  defects  or 
ueeds  which  discovered  themselves  hi  the  administrative  arrange- 
ments of  the  Empire  in  the  rourse  of  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  might,  in  all  cases  where  that  duty  had  not  l>een  otJierwise  be- 
stowed, formulate  the  necessary  regulation  to  cure  such  defecta 
and  meet  sueh  needs.  It  had^  moreover,  a  voice  in  the  choice  of 
some  of  the  most  important  officers  of  the  imperial  service.  It 
nominated  or  elected  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Accounts,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Empire  (Rekhsgericht),  and  of  the 
*  Chamber  of  Discipline/  as  well  as  the  otticials  who  administered 
the  imperial  pension  funds,  and  those  who  constituted  the  diretv 
tory  of  the  Imperial  Bank*  It  confirmed  the  nomination,  adsOp 
either  directly  or  through  one  of  its  committees,  of  consuls  and 
of  the  officers  who  exercise  the  imperial  control  over  the  duties 
and  taxes  laid  by  the  states  under  laws  of  the  Empire.  The  oon- 
sent  of  the  Bnndesrat  was  also  necessary  to  a  declaration  of  war  * 
(except  in  case  of  invasion,  when  the  Emperor  could  act  alone), 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag  during  a  legislative  period,  aiid 
to  coercive  action  against  a  state  of  the  Empire. 

The  judicial  functions  of  the  BundesrcU  sprang  in  part  out  of 
its  character  as  the  chief  administrative  council  of  the  Empire. 
When  acting  as  such  a  council,  many  of  its  conclxisidns  partook 
of  the  nature  of  decisions  of  a  supreme  admiuistrative  cx»urt  of 
appeal.  But  its  jurisdiction  as  a  court  was  much  wider  than  ques- 
tions of  administration.  It  could  declare  a  state  of  the  Empire 
delinquent,  and  order  execution  to  issue  against  it  It  was  tlie 
court  of  highest  instance  in  eveiy  case  of  the  denial  of  ju3ti**e  to 
an  individual  in  a  state  court  arising  out  of  a  defect  or  iiehcieney 
in  the  law  of  the  state  ;  it  being  within  its  competence  in  such  ft 
ease  to  cxjmpel  the  state  to  cure  the  deficiency  and  afiford  tlie 
suitor  the  proper  remedy.  It  was  the  court  of  appeal  in  all  cases 
of  dispute  between  the  imperial  government  and  a  state,  and  in 
ail  cases  arising  between  two  or  more  states  of  the  Empire  whirfi 
involved  not  mere  private  law  questions  (such  i!a9e8  go  to  the  or- 
dinary civil  courts),  but  points  of  public  law. 

'  T?mt  t>iis  power  was  illusory  is  sbown  by  the  declomUon  of  war  Ln  it 
Wheu  till?  Bundrnral  vi^aa  not  \n  ae«ao\\. 
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In  case  it  could  not  agree  upon  a  conclusion  in  such  disputes,  the 
whole  legislative  power  was  brought  into  play  and  a  law  was  passed 
covering  the  matter  in  controversy.  If  in  any  case  it  considered  it- 
self unfitted  by  its  organ iziit ion,  or  for  any  other  reasonj  to  act 
as  a  court  in  controversies  brought  before  it,  it  might  delegate  its 
judicial  powers  to  a  court  or  to  experts.  This  it  did  in  1877  with 
reference  to  the  dispute  between  Prussia  and  Saxony  concerning 
the  Berlin-Dresden  milway,  ^ 

Orgamzation  of  the  Buadesrat  —  The  Imperial  Chjui- 
Cjellor  was  chairman  of  the  Bundesrai.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  he  must  also  be  one  of  Prussians  seventeen 
representatives,  —  for  it  is  the  lietter  opinion  among  German  con- 
stitutional lawyei"S  that  the  Chancellor's  meml)ership  in  the  fedeni^ 
chaml>er  was  necessary  to  his  presidency  of  the  body.  In  case  of 
a  tie  vote,  the  Chancellfir- s  vote  wtis  decisive :  that  is  to  say,  the 
aide  on  which  Prtiamt^s  votes  ivere  cast  prevailed^  for  her  vote  must 
be  undivided :  —  the  Chancellor's  vote  was  not  his  own,  but  was 
one- seventeenth  pirt  of  Prussia's  whole  vote. 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  not  merely  the  legislative  but  also  the  ad- 
ministrative organ  of  the  Empire,  the  Bundesrat  raiglit  V^e  convened 
without  the  Reichstag.  It  must  be  called  together  if  one-third  of 
its  members  demanded  a  session.  Its  buy  in  ess,  moreover,  was 
continuous  from  session  to  session,  being  taken  up  at  each  session 
where  it  was  left  off  at  the  last :  an  arrangement  by  which  it  gained 
both  efficiency  and  expedition  in  action.  Its  sessions  were  secret  i 
for  it  preserveil  the  reserve  of  a  guiding  cabinet.  Its  compro- 
mises and  quarrels  did  not  go  abroad. 

Imperial  law  made  no  provision  with  reganl  to  a  qitornm  in  the 
Bundesrat.  It  is  believed  by  German  jurists,  however,  that  its 
business  could  go  forward,  after  proper  notice,  if  only  the  Chan- 
cellor, its  president,  were  present  No  state  could  east  its  vote 
upon  any  question  in  which  it  was  not  interested. 

Committees.  —  The  Bnndesrat  followed  thepmctice  of  other 
itive  bodit*s  in  referring  various  matters  to  special  com- 
\  of  its  members.  It  liad^  too,  like  other  l>odie8,'^certain  stand- 
JT^g  committees.  These  were  four:  one  on  Alsace-Lorraine,  one  on 
the  Constitntion,  one  on  the  Order  of  Business,  and  one  on  Raib 
road  Freight  Rates 

'  Laband,  p.  43,  n. 
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Much  more  important  than  these,  however,  were  eight  del6 

tiona  of  its  members  which,  though  called  cotDiuittees,  may  be  more 
properly  described  as  CommisBions^  for,  like  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  our  own  Congress  under  the  old  Confederation  (p,  288),  they 
continued  to  sit  during  the  recesses  of  the  chamber  which  they  in 
a  sense  represented.     Of  these  Commissions  two  were  appointed  by 
the  Emperor,  namely  a  Commission  '*  for  the  Land  Forces  and 
Fortifications  "  and  a  Commission  "  for  Naval  Affairs  "  :  five  were 
chosen  yearly  by  the  Bundesrctt,  namely,  those  "on  Tariffs  aiid 
Taxation,"  "for  Trade  and  Commerce/'  "for  Railways,  Posts, 
and  Telegraphs,"  "on  Justice,"  and  "on  Accounts"  (RechnunQt- 
weseti)  \  the  eighth  and   most   important,  the  "  Commission   uu 
Foreign  Affairs,"   consisted    of  the  representatives  of  BaTaria, 
Saxony,  and  Wtlrttemberg,  and  of  two  other  members  chosen  by  \ 
the  BundesraL    At  least  five  states  must  l>e  represented  on  each  I 
of  these  Commissions,  and  Prussia  must  always  l>e  one  of  the  tire, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Affairs.     On  this  - 
last  Prussia  needed  no  representation ;  she  had  committed  to  herp 
through  her  king  who  is  also  Emperor,  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
foreign  afifairs  of  the  Empire;  the  CommisBion   was  appointtnl 
simply  to  watch  the  course  of  international  relations,  and  to  inform  < 
the  several  states  of  the  posture  of  foreign  aifairs  from  time  to  j 
time.     "  It  has  to  prepare  no  conclusion  for  the  Bundejnxii  and  tol 
make  no  reports  to  it :  it  serves  to  receive  communications  conceni* 
ing  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Empire  and  to  exchange  opinions  with  j 
the  imperial  administi-ation  concernijig  "  those  affairs,*     Its  action  | 
was  thus  independent  of  its  connection  with  the  Bundf^mt;  and 
this  is  the  chief  point  of  contrast  between  it  and  tlie  other  Com- 
missions.    Their  duties  were  principally  to  the  Bundesrai :  they| 
for  the  most  part  only  made  reports  to  it 

Besides  their  right  to  representation  on  the  Commission  oqI 
Foreign  Affairs,  of  which  Bavaria  had  the  presidency,  WUrttem/ 
berg,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony  had  also  the  right  to  appointments  uaj 
the  Commissions  for  Land  Forces  and  Fortifications  and  for  Kavall 
Affairs  which  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  Emperor  to  Qame. 
Prussia  was  entitled  to  the  presidency  of  all  the  Commissions  ex- 
cept that  on  Foreign  Affairs.     Each  state  represented  bad  one 
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vote  in  the  action  of  a  Commisaion^   and  a  simple   majority 
controlled- 

Tke  Eeich«tag :  its  Character  and  Competence.  —  It  would 
lead  to  very  serious  nuscoiice|>tioti8  to  regard  the  Bundesrat  and 
the  Meichstag  as  simply  the  two  houses  of  the  imperial  legislature, 
unlike  each  other  ouly  in  some  su^h  way  aa  our  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  are  unlike,  only,  i.  e,,  l>ecau9e  the  upper  house 
was  differently  constituted  and  was  entrusted  with  a  eertiiin  share 
in  fimctions  not  legislative.     Properly  eoneeived,  the  Bundesrat 
and  Mekhstag  stood  upon  a  very  different  footijig  with  refereiiee 
to  each  other.      The  Bundesrat  was  the  sovereign  organ  of  the 
Empire,  the  authoritative  representative  of  the  **  body  of  German 
eovereigoa  and  the  senates  of  the  free  cities."     Though  it  in- 
itiated most  of  the  legislation  of  the  Empire,  legislation  was  no 
more  peculiarly  its  business  than  was  the  auperintendent!e  of  ad- 
ministration or  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions.     1%  as  part  of 
the  administration,  governed  ;  the  Reichstag^  as  representing  the 
German  people,  was   supposed  to  control.      The  control  of  the 
Meichstag  was  exercised,   not  only  through  its  participation  in 
legislation,  but  also  through  the  giving  or  withholding  of  its  sanc- 
tion to  certain  ordinaaices  to  whose  validity  the  constitution  made 
[its  concurrence  necessary;  through  its  power  of  refusing  to  pass 
[the  necessary  laws  for  the  execution  of  treaties  of  which  it  does 
[not  approve;   through  its  right  to   inqoire  into  the  conduct  of 
[.affairs ;  and  through  its  right  of  remonstrance.     Its  powers  were 
I  not  enumerated  ;  they  were,  exercised  in  one  form  or  another, 
[  in  theory  as  wide  as  the  activities  of  the  Empire.    The  legislative 
competence  of  the  Empire  was,  after  1873,  legally  unlimited  as  to 
private  law:    it  covered  the  whole  field  of  civil  and  criminal 
1  enactment. 

Compoiition  of  the  Beichitag. — The  Rmchgiag  represented, 
'not  the  states,  or  the  people  of  the  several  states  regarded  sepa- 
rately, but  the  whole  (iernian  people.  Representation  was  dis- 
tributed on  the  Imsis  of  aljout  one  representative  to  every  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  inhabitants.  Representatives 
■were,  however,  elected  by  districts,  one  for  each  district,  and  no 
district  could  cross  a  state  line  and  include  territory  lying  in  more 
than  one  state.    If,  therefore,  any  state  ol  tW  ILm^vt^  \ia^\^^s& 
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than  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  inhabitants,  it  must, 
rievertlieless,  be  tronetituted  a  district  and  send  a  representative  to 
the  HeichMag. 

The  Reichstag  eonsisted  (1017)  of  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  members  ;  and  of  this  number  Prussia  returned  two  hundred 
and  thirty-five,  about  three-hf  tha  of  the  whole  number.  The  elec- 
toral districts  were  tixed  so  long  ago  that  Berlin,  though  it  had 
grown  to  possess  more  than  two  million  inhabitants,  had  only  six 
meml)er3  in  the  Reichstag. 

The  members  of  the  Reichstag  were  elected  for  a  term  of  five 
years  by  universal  suffrage  and  secret  Imllot  Tbe  voting  age  in 
Germany  was  twenty -five  years ;  and  that  was  also  the  earliest 
age  of  eligibility  to  the  Reichstag. 

The  election  districts  were  detennined  in  the  nonhem  states  accordiiii' 
to  laws  passed  under  the  North  Genua n  roiifwlerution  ;  in  Bavariis  by  the 
Bavarliui  leg:islature  ;  in  tiie  oiiit5r  douthern  states,  by  the  Bundeiirat.  The 
Biibdi  visit  Ilia  of  the  dintricttt,  the  voting  precinctti,  \ierv  determined  by  the 
atiujiiiistraiions  of  the  states. 

An  absolute  majority  wa«  reeiuired  for  election,  as  in  France  (p.  152), 
In  CHJ^  nu  candidate  received  such  a  majority,  the  comniisaioner  of  t^lecUon 
—  an  officer  appointed  by  the  state  administration  for  each  diiitrii!t  — 
ordered  a  new  election  to  take  place  within  fourteen  days  after  the  nrtldaJ 
publication  of  the  reaidt  of  the  tii^t^  thts  voting  to  be  for  ibe  two  candi- 
dateii  wbu  receive<t  the  highufft  number  of  voim.  Should  thin  fiocond  elec^-  i 
tion  result  in  a  tie,  the  lot  decided. 

Election  to  the  Reichstag  took  place,  not  on  days  set  by  atatnte, 
but  un  days  appointed  by  executive  decree.  For  the  ReichMa^ 
could  be  dissolved  by  tbe  Emperor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bund- 
esTOJt  (by  a  vote  in  which  Prussia  concurred)  before  the  completioD 
of  its  regular  term  of  five  years* 

In  case  of  a  dissolution,  it  was  required  that  a  new  election 
must  be  ordered  within  sixty  days,  and  the  Reichstag  must  re- 
assemble within  ninety  days.  The  Emperor  could  also  adjourn 
the  Reit^istag  without  its  own  consent  (or,  in  English  phrase,  pro- 
rogue it)  once  during  any  session,  for  not  more  Uian  tliirty  days. 
Sessions  of  the  Reichstag.  —  The  Reidi^ag  met  at  the  call 
of  the  Emperor,  who  mubt  call  it  together  at  least  onoe  each  year; 
and  who  might  convene  it  oftenen  He  must  sun^mou  at  tbe  s 
time  the  Biindesrat.     Tlie  sessions  uf  the  Reichntag  were  publio ;  ilj 
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rwas  not  witliio  its  choice  to  make  them  private.  A  private  aession 
was  regarded  as,  legally,  only  a  private  conference  of  tlie  members 
of  the  Rwhiittuff  and  eould  have  no  piiblie  authority  whatever. 
Membem  of  lliu  ReichMiag  who  accepted  a  salaried  office  under  the 
Empire  or  one  of  the  KtaU58,  ttr  an  imptsrial  or  slnte  office  of  hijcrher  rank 
or  power  than  any  they  may  Imve  held  when  elected^  were  coinpelJed  to 
resign  and  <jffer  themi4ulv(*s  for  reuleL'titin* 

OrganizatioE  of  the  Eeichstag,  —  The  Reichstag  elected  its 
own  president,  vice-presidents  (2),  and  secretiiries.  For  the 
t'aeilitatioti  of  its  busitiess,  it  divided  itself  by  lut,  for  tljeseBsion, 
^K  into  seven  *  Sections '  (Abfeiiumfen)^  each  Section  being  made  to 
^  contain,  as  nearly  as  might  l>e,  the  same  numljer  of  members  aa 
each  of  the  others.  These  Sections  divided  among  them  the  work 
of  verifying  the  election  uf  members  and  the  choice  of  special 
committees.  The  Mekhstag  had  no  staiiding  committees ;  but 
from  time  to  time,  as  convenience  suggested,  temporary  commit- 
tees  were  named,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  information  for  the 
body,  which  they  presented  in  reports  of  a  general  nature.  These 
committees  it  was  which  the  Sections  selected.  Each  Section  con- 
tributed its  quota  of  members  to  each  committee.  The  party 
leaders,  however,  always  determined  l>eforehahd  the  di\dsion  of 
places  on  the  Committees  and  the  Sections  merely  did  their  will 
in  the  matter.  (Toveniment  bills,  moreover,  were  not  referred  to 
the  committees.  The^^  played  no  such  part  in  revision  as  is  played 
by  the  committees  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies*  One-half 
of  the  members  constituted  a  qnorum ;  and  an  absolute  majority 
was  requisite  to  a  valid  vote. 

Election  of  Officers.  —  The  iintial  constitution  of  a  newly 
ele4?ted  Reichstag  was  interesting.  It  came  to  order  under  the 
presidency  of  the  oldest  member;  it  then  elected  its  president, 
two  vice-presidents,  and  secretaries ;  the  president  and  vice- 
presidents  for  a  term  of  only  four  weeks.  At  the  end  of  these 
four  weeks  a  president  and  vice-presidents  were  elected  for  the 
rest  of  tlie  session.  There  was  no  election  of  officers  for  the 
whole  legislative  term,  as  in  England  and  the  United  States :  at 
the  opening  of  each  annual  session  a  new  election  took  place.  It 
was  only  at  the  first,  however,  that  there  was  a,  so  to  say,  ex- 
perimental election  for  a  trial  term  of  four  weeks, 
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Powers  of  the  Eeiclistag :  the  Budget.  —  The  Bundem-at, 
as  I  have  said,  governed  ;  the  Mekftskuj  in  a  measure  eoutrulled. 
But  only  in  a  measure.  Its  assent  was  ueeesaary  to  the  validity 
of  all  legislation.  Though  the  Bundesral  originated,  it  could  not 
rule  in  the  field  of  law  without  the  cooperation  of  the  popular 
chamber.  Like  other  popular  assemblies,  too,  the  Rekhstag 
voted  the  taxes  and  subjected  the  government  to  crltioisni 
when  it  asked  for  money.  But  the  iuinual  budget  came  to  it  like 
other  subjects  of  legislation,  from  the  Bttnfhsratt  and  with  the 
sanction  of  that  great  chamber  already  behind  it;  many  of  tlie 
principal  revenue  laws  were  not  annual  but  permanent ;  the  army, 
for  whose  maintenance  the  larger  votes  were  asked,  was  organiztstl 
for  periods  of  several  years  together  and  must  be  paid  ;  and  there 
was  really  very  little  latitude  of  choice  with  regard  to  any  but 
new  or  suliordinate  expenditures.  No  minister  was  responsible  to 
the  Eeichstag  for  what  he  did  or  proposed.  The  Kmperor  might 
dissolve  the  Eekhstag  at  any  time,  if  the  Bmulesrat  consented, 
and  he  frequently  exercised  the  power  with  the  result  of  obtain* 
ing  in  the  new  elections  the  majority  he  dcsiied-  The  HeidMtag 
might  influence  affairs,  might  win  slow  victories  by  persistent  and 
well-directed  criticism,  might  f  orc«  modifications  of  policy ;  but  it 
was  constantly  made  to  realize  the  fact  that  it  could  not  govern, 
and  that  its  chief  function  was  not  origination  but  control' 

dasies  and  Parties.  —  The  majority  of  its  members,  more- 
OfSS^Jfere  Prussians,  and  Prussia  was  above  all  things  else  a  mill* 
^  Iwy  Mate,  ti-ained  to  the  com j>act  order  and  instinctive  obedience 
of  a  strong  monarchy.  Classes,  toOj  were  sharply  marked  in  Prus- 
sia. An  active  and  influential  landed  aristocracy  furnished  the 
army  with  its  best  othcers,  the  court  with  its  most  devoted  servants, 
the  public  assemblies  with  their  most  conservative  leaders.  The 
parties  that  desired  democratic  privilege  worked  against  ancient 
prestige,  against  the  habit  of  the  community,  against  the  organi* 
zation  and  the  prejudices  of  long-established  classes.  National 
parties,  moreover,  were  broken  athwart  by  the  divergent  feelings 
and  variant  interests  of  the  different  states  of  the  unequal  Em- 
pire,   Prussia  supported  the  monarchy  whose  power  galled  the 

I  On  at  leaat  two  occasions  unfavonible  votes  apoii  the  rcooluUon  ftftor  Lnter- 
pellMUon  had  no  effect  upon  th^  gov^tiimsitit. 
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lesser  states  \  her  statesmen  withstood  the  process  of  liberaliza- 
tion which  men  of  some  of  the  smaller  states  would  fain  have 
seen  pressed  forward.  Neither  responsible  party  government  nor 
any  kind  of  olear-eut  constitTitiDnal  riiJe  was  possible. 

Imperial  Administration.  — While  the  distinction  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  functions  of  go%^ernment  was  sharply 
enough  preserved  in  Germany,  no  equally  clear  discrimination  was 
made  in  practice  between  executive  and  judicial  functions.  The 
judiciary  was  a  branch  of  the  administration.  The  caption  *  Im- 
perial Afliiijuistratiun  *  covered,  therefore,  all  activities  of  the 
government  of  the  Empire  whicli  were  not  legislative. 

Although  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  imperial  con- 
stitution that  *  the  Empire  has  sovereign  legislative  power,  the 
states  only  autonomy,'  the  Empire  occupied  only  a  part  of  the 
great  field  thus  opened  to  it,  and  confined  itself  as  a  rule  to  mere 
oversight,  leaving  to  the  states  even  the  execution  of  imperial 
laws.  The  judges  of  all  but  the  supreme  imperial  court,  for 
instance^  the  tariff  ofRcials  and  gaugers,  the  coast  olhcers,  and  the 
district  military  ant Eiori ties,  were  state  officers. 

The  Imperial  Chancellor.  —  The  Empire  had,  neverthe- 
less, its  own  distinct  administrative  organs,  through  which  it 
took,  whether  through  oversight  simply  or  as  a  direct  execu- 
tive, a  most  important  and  quite  controlling  part  in  affairs ;  and 
the  head  and  centi-e  of  its  administration  was  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor, an  oifieer  who  has  no  counterpart  in  any  other  constitu- 
tional government. 

(1)  Looked  at  from  one  point  of  view,  the  Chancellor  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  Emperor^s  responsible  self.  If  one  could  clearly 
grasp  the  idea  of  a  responsible  constitutional  monarch  standing  be- 
side an  irresponsible  constitutional  monarch  from  whom  his  au- 
thority was  derived,  he  would  have  conceived  the  real,  though  not 
the  theoretical,  character  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  of  Germany. 
He  was  the  Emperor's  responsible  proxy.  Appointed  by  the 
Emperor  and  removable  at  his  pleasure,  he  was  still,  while  he  re- 
tained his  office,  virtually  supreme  head  of  the  state,  standing  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  Itekhstagj  as  the  butt  of  all  criticism 
and  the  object  of  all  punishment.  He  was  not  a  responsible 
minister  in  the  English  or  French  sense  (pa%e^\^  lisAV^^S  ^O^sst^ 
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was,  strictly  speaking,  no  *  parliamentary  responsibility  *  in  Ger- 
many. In  many  respects,  it  is  true,  the  Chancellor  oc<nipied 
with  regard  to  the  Reichstag  much  the  same  position  that  a 
French  or  English  luiuistrv  hulds  towards  the  representatives  of 
the  people ;  he  must  giire  an  account  of  the  administration  to 
them,  when  a  debate  was  forced  upon  him*  But  an  adverse  vote 
did  not  unseat  him.  His  *  resijonsibility '  did  not  consist  in  a 
liability  t<)  lie  forced  to  resign,  but  consisted  simply  in  amena- 
bility to  the  laws.  He  did  not  represejit  the  majority  in  the 
Reichstag f  but  he  must  obey  the  law. 

This  ^  responsibility '  of  the  I'hancellor's,  so  far  as  it  went, 
shielded,  not  the  Emperor  only,  but  also  all  other  ministers, 
**  The  constitution  of  the  Empire  knows  only  a  single  administiv 
tive  chief,  the  Imperial  Chancellor."  *  So  all-inclusive  was  the 
representative  character  of  the  chancellorship  that  all  |>owers  not 
specihcally  delegated  to  others  rested  with  the  Chancellor.  Thus, 
except  when  a  special  envoy  was  appointed  for  the  purpose,  be 
conduct*'d  all  negotiations  with  foreign  powers*  He  was  also 
charged  with  facilitating  the  necessary  intercourse  between  the 
Bunde^rat  and  the  Reichstag, 

The  Chancellor's  relation  to  the  Reichstag  was  typified  in  hifl 
duty  of  submitting  to  it  the  annual  budget  of  the  Empire, 

(2)  Still  further  examined,  the  chajicellorship  is  found  to 
have  l>een  the  centre,  not  only,  but  also  the  source  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  administration.  Theoretically  at  least  the  chanctil* 
lorship  teas  the  admlnistnition :  the  various  departments  were 
offshoots  from  it,  differentiations  within  its  all-embracing  sphere* 
In  the  official  classification  adopted  in  German  commentaries  on 
the  public  law  of  the  Empire,  the  Chancellor  constituted  a  class 
by  himself.*  There  were  (1)  The  Imperial  Chancellor,  (2)  Ad- 
ministrative officials,  (3)  Independent  (t.c,  separate)  financial 
officials,  and  (4)  Judicial  officials.  The  Chancdior  dominated  tlie 
entire  imperial  service, 

(3)  A  third  aspect  of  the  Chancellor*s  abounding  anthority  wm$ 
his  superintendency  of   the  administmtion  of  the  laws  of  tbe 
Empire  by  the  stfit-es.    With  regard   to  the  large  number  ef  j 
imperial  laws  which  were  given  into  the  hands  of  the  sereml 

1  Laband,  p.  57 .  «  Lahaml,  \\  6ISL 
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states  to  be  administered,  the  Empire  could  not  only  command  what 
was  to  be  done,  but  might  also  pruacribe  the  way  in  which  it  should 
be  done :  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  to  Buperintend 
the  states  in  their  performance  of  Buch  l>ehe8tB,  In  doing  this  he 
did  not,  however,  deal  directly  with  the  administrative  otticials  of 
the  states,  but  with  the  state  governments  to  whom  those  officials 
were  responsible.  In  case  of  conflict  between  the  Clmncellor  and 
the  government  of  a  state,  the  Bundesrai  decided. 

Tlie  expenses  of  thb  (iclmiiiiHtnition  of  federal  laws  by  the  states  fel 
upon  the  treasuries  of  the  BtaleB  themselvea^  not  upon  tlie  treasury  of  the 
Empire.  Such  outlayn  on  the  part  of  the  8t4ites  cuiistituted  a  part  of 
Llieir  contribution  to  tho  iiupi>ort  of  tlje  imperial  government.  The 
Btatea  were  ret^uired  to  make  re<,ndar  reports  to  tho  imperial  government 
concerning  their  conduct  of  imperial  adminiaLration. 


(4)  When  acting  in  the  capacity  of  chairman  of  the  Bmid&^cttf 
*iSbB  Chancellor  was  simply  a  Pruasian,  not  an  imperial,  official. 
He  represented  there,  not  the  Emperor,  for  the  Emperor  as  Em- 
peror had  no  place  in  the  Bundpsrat^  but  the  king  of  Prussia, 
During  most  of  the  time  sinc^^  the  institntion  of  the  Empire  the 
Chancellor  was  also  chief  minister  of  Prussia  as  president  of  the 
UmmcO.  Theories  aside,  the  Prussian  government  guided  im- 
perial affairs  through  tlie  Chancellor, 

The  Tice-XQiancellorBMp.  —  The  laws  of  the  Empire  made 
a  double  provision  for  the  appointment  of  substitutes  for  the 
Chancellor.  As  already  said^  in  connection  with  his  presidency 
uf  the  BmulesrcU  he  could  himself  appoint  a  substitute,  for  whose 
acta  he  was,  however,  responsible.     In  addition  to  this  a  law  of 

I  March  17,  1878,  empowered  the  Emperor  to  appoint  a  respmisible 
Vice-C'hancellor.  Tliis  appointment  was  made,  upon  the  motion 
of  the  Chancellor  himself,  for  the  administration  of  all  or  any 
part  of  his  duties,  when  he  was  himself  liiudered,  even  by  an 
overweight  of  business,  from  acting;  the  Chancellor  himself 
judging  of  the  neoeaeity  for  the  appointment.  The  Chancellor 
might,  at  any  time,  too,  resume  any  duties  that  might  have  been 
entrusted  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  himself  act  aa  usual.  He 
was  thus,  in  effect,  ultimately  responsible  in  every  c^ise,  — even 
for  the  non-exercise  of  hia  office.  The  vice-chancellorship  was 
only  a  convenience. 
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Foreign  Affairt,  —  The  Ml  jurisdiction  over  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  Empire  conferred  upon  Uie  imperial  government  hy 
the  constitution  of  the  Empire  did  not  exclude  tlie  several  states 
from  having  their  own  independent  dealings  with  foreign  courts  t 
it  only  confined  them  in  such  dealings  to  matters  which  concerned 
them  without  immediately  affecting  imperial  interests.  The 
subject  of  extradition,  for  instance,  of  the  furtherance  of  science 
and  ai't,  of  the  personal  relations  and  private  affairs  of  dynasties, 
and  all  matters  which  affect  the  interests  of  private  citizens  indi- 
vidually, were  left  to  be  arranged,  if  the  states  desired,  inde- 
pendently of  the  imperial  Foreign  Office.  The  states,  therefore, 
had  as  full  a  right  to  send  ambassadors  for  their  own  constitutional 
purposes  as  the  Empire  had  to  send  amtiassadors  for  its  greater 
objects  affecting  the  peace  and  good  government  of  Europe,  It 
might  thua  often  hapi>en  that  the  Empire  and  several  of  the  states 
of  the  Empire  were  at  the  same  time  separately  represented  at 
one  and  the  same  court.  In  the  absence  of  special  representatives 
from  the  states,  their  separate  interests  were  usually  cared  for  by 
the  representative  of  the  Empire,  The  department  of  the  impe- 
rial administration  which  had  charge  of  the  international  rela- 
tions of  the  Empire  was  known  as  the  Foreign  Office  simply  (das 
AustvU  rt  (ge  A  mi ) . 

Internal  Affairs. — The  general  rule  of  government  in 
Germany  was  that  administration  was  left  for  the  most  part  to 
the  states,  only  a  general  superiutendence  being  exerdsed  by 
the  imperial  authorities.  But  the  legislative  sphere  of  the 
Empire  was  very  much  wider  tlian  is  the  legislative  sphere  of 
the  central  government  in  any  other  federal  state.  Imperial 
statutes  prescribed  in  very  great  variety  the  laws  which  the  states 
administered,  and  constantly  extended  farther  and  farther  their 
iLDea  of  prescription.  From  the  Empire  emanated  not  only  laws 
which  it  was  of  the  utmost  moment  to  have  uniform,  —  such  as 
laws  of  marriage  and  divorce,  —  but  also  laws  of  settlement,  poor 
laws,  laws  with  reference  to  insurance,  and  even  veterinary  regu- 
lations. Its  superintendence  of  the  local  state  administration  of 
imperial  laws,  moreover,  was  of  a  ver^^  active  and  systematic  sort 

Welgbts  and  Measures.  —  Imperial  methods  of  «uperviaioii  ftsv 
well  illustrated  in  the  matter  of  weights  and  measuras.    The  law«  wttb 
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reference  to  the  Btandftrd  weights  and  measures  to  b©  used  in  commerce 
were  paoed  by  the  imperial  legislature  and  administered  hj  state  officials 
actlJig  under  the  direction  and  in  the  pay  of  the  stAte  authoritlefl ;  but 
thorough  control  of  thej*e  state  oflicials  was  exercised  fn>m  Berlin*  There 
WRii  at  the  capital  a  ttioroughly  organized  Weight^}  and  Measures  Bureau 
(NonnaL-Ekhung9kommis9ian),  which  mipplied  standanl  weightj;  and 
mL'a«ureR,  super! ntendetl  all  the  technical  buniness  connected  with  the 
dt:partment,  aud  was  in  constant  and  ilirtfct  a^fiociation  with  the  state  offi* 
cials  concerned,  to  whom  it  issued  from  time  to  time  speeiiic  instructions. 
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Honey, — With  regard  to  money  the  control  of  the  Em* 
pire  waSj  as  might  be  expected,  more  direct.  The  states  were  for- 
bidden to  issue  paper  money,  and  imperial  legislation  alone 
determined  money-issue  and  coinage.  But  even  here  the  states 
were  the  agents  of  the  Empire  in  ttd ministration,  ('oining  was 
entrusted  to  stiite  mints,  the  metal  to  be  coined  being  distributed 
equally  among  them.  This,  however,  was  not  really  state  coinage. 
The  state  mints  were  the  mere  agents  of  the  imperial  goveiTiment : 
they  coined  only  so  much  as  they  were  commanded  to  coin  ;  they 
operated  mider  the  immediate  supervision  of  imperial  commis- 
sioners ;  and  the  costs  of  their  work  were  paid  out  of  the  imperial 
treasury.  They  were  state  mints  only  in  this,  that  their  officers 
and  employees  were  upon  the  rolls,  not  of  the  imperial,  but 
of  the  state  civil  service.  The  Empire  would  doubtless  have 
had  mints  of  its  own  had  these  not  already  existed  ready  to 
its  hand. 

Railways,  —The  Empire  made  comparatively  little  use  of 
the  extensive  powers  gmnted  it  in  this  field  by  its  constitution. 
It  eould  virtually  control ;  but  it  in  practice  only  oversaw  and 
advised.  The  Imperial  Railway  Ofliee  (RekJis-Eiset^mhmsmt) 
had  advisory  rather  than  authoritative  functions;  its  principal 
supervisory  purpose  was  to  keep  the  various  roads  safe  and  ade- 
quately equipped.  Some  Kiilway«  the  Empire  itself  owned,  but 
most  of  the  lines  were  owned  by  the  several  states;  and  the 
states  were  bound  by  the  constitution  to  administer  them,  not  in- 
dependently or  antagonistically,  but  as  parts  of  a  general  Germain 
system.  Here  again  the  Empire  refrained  from  passing  any  laws 
compelling  nljedience  to  the  constitution  on  this  point;  possiblif 
because  the  states  assiduously  complin  ol  \iak&\x  ^i^m;^  ^R.'^^t^- 
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Using  the  Bmidesrat  for  informal  conference  on  the  matter 
(though  the  Bundesrat  has  no  constitutional  authority  in  niOway 
administration)  they  effected  satisfactory  cobpemtive  arrange- 
ments. 

The  railways  of  Bavaria  stood  upon  a  s})eeial  footing:  for 
Bavaria  came  into  the  federatiuu  on  special  terms,  reserving  an 
independence  much  greater  than  the  other  states  retained  in  the 
management  of  her  army,  her  raOways,  and  her  posts  and  tele- 
graphs. 

For  mOitary  puj^ses,  the  Empire  could  command  the  services 
of  the  railways  very  absolutely.  It  was  as  aids  to  military  ad- 
ministration primarily  that  their  proper  construction  and  efficient 
equipment  were  insisted  on  through  the  Imperial  Railway  Office. 
Even  the  Bavarian  railroads  could  be  absolutely  controlled  whei 
declared  by  formal  imperial  legislative  action  to  be  of  military 
imj)ortance  to  the  Empire.  With  reference  to  any  but  the  Bava- 
rian roads  a  simple  resolution  of  the  Bundesrat  alone  sufficed  for 
this  declaration. 

The  duty  of  the  states  to  administer  their  roads  a«  parts  of  a 
single  system  was  held  to  involve  the  running  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  trains  to  meet  all  the  neoessitdes  of  passenger  and  freight 
traffic,  the  running  of  through  coaches,  the  maintenance  of  proper 
connections,  the  affording  of  full  acconmiodations,  etc» 

At  times  of  scarcity  or  crisis,  the  Emperor  could,  wiUi  the  ad- 
vice  of  the  Bundesrat,  prescribe  low  tariffs,  within  certain  limits, 
for  the  transportiition  of  certain  kinds  of  provisions. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs.  —  Here  the  administrative  arrange- 
ments of  the  Empire  were  somewhat  complicated.  BavEria  and 
Wilrttemberg  retained  their  own  systems  and  a  semi-indepemdenoe 
in  their  administi'ation,  just  as  Bavaria  did  with  regard  to  her 
railways  also ;  being  subject  to  only  so  much  of  imperial  rejarula^ 
tion  as  brought  their  postal  and  telegraphic  services  into  a  neces- 
sary uniformit}^  with  those  of  the  Empire  at  large.  In  moat  of 
the  states  the  imperial  authorities  directly  administered  these 
aerviees  ;  in  a  few  —  Saxony,  Saxe-Altenburg,  the  two  Mecklen* 
burgs,  Brunswick^  and  Baden  —  there  was  a  sort  of  partnership 
betw«*en  the  states  and  the  Empire.  The  principle  throughout 
WAS,  howereTf  that  the  Empire  controlled. 
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PateBts,  etc*  —  Besides  the  administTfttive  activities  with  refer- 
ence to  internal  affairs  wliich  have  been  mentioned,  the  Empire  issued 
patents,  granted  warranU  to  ut^a-captaios,  naval  ftngineers*  steersmen,  and 
pilots ;  and  examined  sea-golng  veaseia  with  a  view  to  teating  their  sea- 
worthiness. 


Military  and  RaYal  Af f airs.  —  The  Empire  as  such  had 
a  navy,  but  no  troops.  Prussia  was  the  only  state  of  the  Empire 
that  ever  maiotained  a  naval  force,  and  she  freely  resigned  to 
the  Empire,  which  she  virtually  controls,  the  exelusive  direction 
of  naval  affairs.  But  the  case  was  different,  in  form  at  least, 
with  the  army.  That  was  composed  of  contingents  raised,  equipped, 
drilled,  and,  in  all  but  the  highest  commands,  officered  by  fhe 
Btatea.  This  at  least  was  the  constitutional  arraugemeut :  the 
actual  arrangement  waa  d liferent.  Only  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
AVurttenilierg  really  maintiiined  separate  military  administra- 
tions. The  other. states  handed  over  their  mOitary  prerogatives 
to  the  king  of  Prussia.  Bavaria's  privileges  extended  even  to 
the  appointment  of  the  commander  of  her  contingent.  The  Em- 
peror was  eommander-in-chief,  however,  appointing  all  the  higher 
field  officers  ;  and  the  imperial  rules  as  to  the  recruitment,  equip- 
ment, discipline,  and  training  of  troops  and  as  to  the  qualifications 
and  relative  grading  of  officers  were  of  the  most  minute  kind  and 
were  imperative  with  regard  to  all  states  alike. 

Finance.  —  The  expenses  of  the  Empire  were  met  partly 
imperial  revenues,  and  partly  from  contributions  by  the 
ites.  The  Empire  levied  no  direct  taxes;  its  revenues  came 
principally  from  customs  duties  and  excises,  certain  stamp  taxes, 
the  profits  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  system,  of  imperial  rail- 
ways, of  the  imperial  bank,  and  like  sources.  So  far  aa  these  did 
not  suffice,  the  states  assisted,  being  assessed  according  to  popu- 
lation. And  here,  again,  the  stiites  undertook  mueh  of  the  actual 
work  of  administration  :  tlie  customs  officials,  for  example,  being 
state  officers  acting  under  imperial  supervision.  The  financial 
bureaux,  like  all  other  bmnches  of  the  imperial  government,  were 
immediately  subordinated  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor, 

Justice.  —  In  the  administration  of  justice,  as  i' 
other  undertakings  of  government,  the  Empire  sup 
merely,  and  systematized.     The  state  courta  wftt%  ^ 
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the  Empire  -.  imperial  law  prescribed  for  them  a  nniform  organi- 
zation and  uniform  modes  of  procedure :  and  at  the  head  of  the 
system  stood  the  Imperial  Court  (Reichsgericht)  at  Leipzig,  cre- 
ated in  1877  as  the  supreme  court  of  appeal.  The  state  govern- 
ments appointed  the  judges  of  the  state  courts  and  determined 
the  judicial  districts ;  but  imperial  laws  fixed  the  qualifications 
to  be  required  of  the  judges,  as  well  as  the  organization  that  the 
courts  should  kive.  The  decisions  of  the  court  at  Leipzig  gave 
uniformity  to  the  system  of  law. 

Citizenship.  —  Every  citizen  of  a  state  of  tlie  Empire 
was  a  citizen  of  the  Empire  also  and  enjoyed  the  rights  and  im- 
munities of  a  citizen  in  every  part  of  the  Empire ;  but  citizenship, 
tht>ugh  rooted  in  the  states  by  way  of  loeus,  was  conferred  only 
upon  t4*rm8  fixed  by  federal  law*  The  Empire  determined  in 
nearly  all  respects  this  fundamental  question  of  civil  stcUMs;  and 
every  citizen  was  thereby  made  the  more  directly  and  immediately 
a  citizen  of  the  Empire,  It  remained,  nevertheless,  the  theory 
of  the  relationship  that  citizenship  was  primarily  state  citizen- 
ship and  that  citizenship  of  the  Empire  flowed  out  of  citizenship 
of  the  state.  A  law  of  the  Empire  of  1913  provided  that  a  Ger- 
man, becoming  naturalized  in  another  country,  might  neverthe- 
less retain  his  German  citizenship.  The  oath  of  allegiance  to  his 
adopted  country  was  not  to  hinder  hnn  from  being  still  a  loyal 
subject  of  the  Fatherland. 

Thb  Go\^rnmi5nt  of  Prussia. 

The  organization  of  govemment  in  Prussia  had,  for  the  student 
of  German  political  institutions,  a  double  interest  and  importance. 
In  the  first  place,  Prussia's  king  was  Germany *8  Emperor ;  Pms- 
Bia  was  the  presiding  and  controlling  state  of  the  Empire ;  am 
many  of  her  executive  bureaux  were  used  as  administrative  agenr' 
cies  of  the  Empire,  Her  government  was  in  a  very  reaJ  senM 
an  organ  and  representative  of  the  imperial  govemment  In  the 
second  place,  Prussia's  administrative  system  served  as  a  type 
of  the  highest  development  of  local  govemment  in  Germany, 
Stages  of  Administrative  Development.  —  Until  the 
when  she  emerged  from  the  long  period  of  her  development 
Mark  Brandenburg  and  took  \i^t  ^\ae<&  9^mong  the  great  inili* 
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tary  states  of  Europe,  Prussia's  administrative  organization  was 
of  a  very  crude  sort,  not  iniieli  advanced  beyond  the  mediaeval 
pattern.  Later,  under  the  Great  Elector  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, though  well  out  of  her  early  habits,  she  was  still  little 
more  than  a  mere  military  state,  and  her  administration,  though 
more  highly  developed,  had  almost  no  thought  for  anything  but 
the  anny.  Only  since  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  has  her 
system  of  government  become  a  type  of  centralized  civil  order 

Praoess  of  Centralization.  ^*  The  Great  Elector  reduced 
the  feudal  Estates  of  the  Mark  to  complete  subjection  to  his 
will.  He  it  was,  also,  who  began  the  policy  by  which  local 
affairs  as  well  were  to  be  centralized.  In  the  towns  the  pro- 
cess was  simple  enough.  In  them  there  was  little  effective  ob* 
struction:  the  channels  were  already  open.  There  the  military 
authorities,  directly  representative  of  the  Elector,  had  all  along 
dictated  in  police  and  kindred  matters  j  direct  ordinances  of  the 
Elector,  moreover,  regulated  taxation  and  the  linanceSj  and  even 
modified  municipal  privileges  at  pleasure.  It  did  not  take  long^ 
such  being  the  system  already  established,  to  make  burgomasters 
creatures  of  the  royal  will,  or  to  put  effective  restrictions  upon 
municipal  functions. 

In  the  provinces,  however,  it  was  quite  another  matter 
to  crush  out  local  privilege.  The  Prussia  of  the  Great  Elector 
and  his  successors  was  no  longer  the  Mark  Brandenburg,  but  the 
extended  Prussia  of  conquest.  There  were  many  Estates  to  deal 
with  in  the  several  principalities  of  the  kingdom;  and  these 
Estates,  exercising  long-established  prerogatives,  very  stubbornly 
contested  every  step  with  the  central  power,  ^icy  were  the 
channels  through  which  the  sovereign's  will  had  at  first  to 
operate  upon  provincial  government,  and  they  were  by  no  means 
open  channels.  They  insisted,  for  a  long  time  with  considerable 
success,  that  the  chief  officers  of  the  provinces  should  be  nomi- 
nated by  themselves  J  and  they  nominated  natives,  men  of  their 
own  number.  Only  by  slow  and  insidious  processes  did  the 
Elector,  or  his  successors  the  kings  of  Prussia,  make  out  of  these 
representative  provincial  officials  subservient  royal  servants. 

Firit  Reenlts  of  Centralization.  — The  system  pursued  in 
the  process  of  centralization,  so  far  as  there  was  any  system. 
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wad  a  system  by  which  central  control  was  grafted  Qpon  the  old 
growths  of  local  govenimerit  derived  from  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
result  was  of  course  full  of  complexities  aud  compromises.  In 
the  vast  royal  domains  baiUffs  administered  justice  and  i)olice,  as 
did  Sckuhen  in  the  manorial  villages.  In  the  larger  rural  areas 
a  Landrathf  or  sheriff,  **  nominated  by  the  county  nobility,  usu- 
ally from  among  their  own  number,  and  appointed  by  the  king," 
saw  to  the  preservation  of  ardfl>r,  to  the  raising  of  the  levies,  tb 
tax  collectionj  and  to  purveyance.  In  the  towns  there  was  a 
double  administration.  Magistrates  of  the  towns'  own  choosing 
retained  certain  narrow  local  powers,  constantly  subject  to  be 
interfered  with  by  the  central  authority;  but  royal  tax-commis- 
sioners, charged  with  excise  and  police,  were  the  real  rulers. 
Above  this  local  organization,  as  an  organ  of  superintendence?, 
there  was  in  each  province  a  *  Chamber  for  War  and  Domains,' 
which  supervised  alike  the  LandrcUh  and  the  city  tax-commis- 
sioners, 

A  War  and  Dotuaina  Chamber  coosiated  of  &  president,  a  **  director 
or  vice-president,  and  a  number  of  councillors  proportioned  to  the  aiz«, 
populousnesa,  or  wealth  of  tlie  province.*^  The  president  of  a  chamber 
waa  ^'expected  to  make  periodical  tours  of  inspection  throagbout  the 
province,  as  tli©  Landraths  did  tbrotighout  their  counties."  In  the 
despatch  of  biisineBs  by  a  Chamber,  the  couDcillors  were  aasigned  speclil 
diatrictB,  special  kinds  of  revenue,  or  particular  public  improvemeDts  for 
their  Buperintendence  or  adiiiiuistration,  riie  whole  board  8\iper7iaiug, 
auditing,  etc,* 

Jnstiofi  and  Finance.  —  Much  progress  towards  centraliza* 

tion  was  also  made  by  the  organization  of  justice  and  finance. 
'^The  administration  of  justice  was  in  the  hands  of  boards,  the 
Regierungen^  or  governments,  on  the  one  hand  [the  whole  orgaiu- 
zation  of  administration  in  Prussia  being  charac-teristieally  col- 
legiate], and  the  courts  on  the  other." 

In  finance  also  there  was  promise  of  systematization. 
During  the  period  preceding  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  Prussia 
figured  as  a  purely  military  state,  the  chief  concern  of  the  central 
government  was  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  army. 
The  chief  source  of  revenue  was  the  royal  domains;  the  chief 

'  Tuttle,  Hi*tory  0/  Pnwstoi,  Vol.  IIL,  pp.  107-109.  1 
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need  for  revenue  arose  out  of  the  uodertakitigs  of  war.^  There 
were,  therefore,  at  the  seat  of  governmeDt  two  specially  promi- 
nent departments  of  admin istratioD,  the  one  known  as  the  'Gen- 
eral War  Commissariat,'  and  having  charge  of  the  army,  the 
other  known  as  the  *  General  Finance  Directory,'  commissioned 
to  get  the  best  possible  returns  from  the  domains j  and  here  and 
there  throughout  the  provinces  there  were  *  War  Commissariats ' 
and  'Domains  Chambers'  which  were  the  local  branches  of  the 
two  great  central  departments.*  These  two  departments  and 
their  provincial  ramifications  were,  however,  instead  of  being 
coordinated,  kept  quite  distinct  from  ea<?h  other,  clashing  and 
interfcfiiig  in  their  activities  rather  tlian  codperatiug. 

Fusion  of  Bepartmenta  of  War  and  Domains,  —  Such  at 
it  was  the  system  under  the  Great  Elector  and  his  immediate 
sessor,  Frederic  I,,  if  system  that  can  be  called  which  was 
without  either  unity  or  coherence,  Frederic  William  I.  united 
War  and  Domains  under  a  single  central  board,  to  be  known  as 
the  ^General  Supreme  Financial  Directory  for  War  and  Domains,' 
brought  the  local  war  and  domains  boards  together  in  the 
provinces  as  Chambers  for  War  and  Domains.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement the  various  *war  councillors'  who  served  the  provin* 
cial  Chambers  were  charged  with  a  miscellany  of  functions. 
Besides  the  duties  wliich  they  exercised  in  immediate  connection 
with  military  administration,  they  were  excise  and  police  com- 
missioners, and  exercised  in  the  cities  many  of  the  civil  functions 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  other  direct  representatives  of 
the  Crown.  In  the  rural  districts  the  Chambers  were  served  in 
civil  matters  by  the  several  lAtvfJmthe. 

Differentiation  of  Central  Bureaux. — This  arrangement 
speedily  proved  as  cumbrous  as  the  name  of  its  central  organ,  and 
an  internal  differentiation  set  in.  The  General  Directory  sepa- 
rated into  Committees;  and,  as  time  went  on,  these  committees 
began  to  assume  the  character  of  distinct  Ministries, — ^ though 
upon  a  very  haphazard  system.  Frederic  tlie  Grciit  further  con- 
fused the  system  by  creating  special  departments  immediately 

»  The  army  conBimied  about  five^aevenths  of  the  entire  reveaue. 
2  Seeley,  Life  and  Timta  of  Stein,  VoL  L»  Chap.  IL     Alao  TwlUI^^N^K.V, 
pp.  421,  422. 
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dependent  upon  himself  and  a  special  eabinet  of  ad7iser8  having  < 
no  connection  with  the  General  Directory.     He  was  himself  the 
only  cohesive  element  in  the  administration:  it  held  together 
because  clasped  entire  within  his  hand. 

Eeforms  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg.  —  Order  was  at  last 
introduced  into  the  system  tixroiigh  the  influence  of  Baron  vom 
Stein  and  the  executive  capaeity  of  Count  Hardenberg,  the  tw^o 
most  eminent  ministers  of  Frederic  William  III.,  who  together 
may  be  said  to  have  created  the  present  central  administration 
of  Prussia.  Prussia  owes  to  the  genius  of  Stein,  indeed^  the 
main  features  of  both  her  central  and  her  local  organization* 
Her  central  organization  is  largely  the  direct  work  of  his  hands; 
and  her  local  organization  derives  its  principles  from  his  thought 
not  only,  but  also  from  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  by 
which  he  reoonstrueted  the  administration  of  the  towns. 

Reform  of  Local  Government  before  1872.  —  The  county 
law  (Kreisorilnung)  of  the  IH  Decemljer,  1872,  has  been  called 
the  Magna  ChaHa  of  Prussian  local  government  Upon  it  all 
later  changes  and  modifications  rest.  Between  the  period  of 
Stein's  reforms  aud  the  legislation  of  1872  the  organization  of 
local  government  was  substtrntially  as  fallows:*  The  provinces 
were  divided  into  *  Government  Districts/  as  afterwards,  the  Gov- 
ernment Districts  into  'Circles*  or  Counties-  An  administrative 
Board  established  in  the  Government  District  wtis  then,  as  after- 
wards, the  vititl  organ  of  local  administration.  In  the  province 
there  was  also  a  Inward,  exercising  general  supervisory  powers,  the 
eye  of  the  c*.*ntnil  bureaux  in  the  larger  affairs  of  administration, 
the  affairs,  that  is,  which  extended  beyond  the  area  of  a  single 
Government  District;  and,  as  the  chief  officer  of  the  province*  a 
'Superior  President^  of  influential  position  and  function.  But  i 
alongside  of  this  quite  modem  machinery  stood  the  old  provincial 
Estates  (revived  in  1853),  representing,  not  the  people,  but  the 
social  orders  of  a  bygone  age,  and  possessing  certain  shadowy 
powers  of  giving  advice.  In  the  *  Circle '  or  County,  there  wwi 
still   the  LaiidrcUh,  as  formerly,  appointed  from  a  list  of  locid 

I  See  R,  B.  D.  Mofi«r*8  eiitttay  on  LoC4U  Government  in  Gtrm4tnif,  In  llw 
volume  of  Vobden  VM  EMat/s  tor  1876*  i 
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landed  proprietors,  and  associated  with  the  *  KHtiit<»8  of  thn  C?in'l«/ 
a  body  composed  of  the  county  squires  and  a  few  olmaml  n«prrt 
sentatives  from  the  towns  and  the  rural  towimhipM,  —a  Uxly  of 
antiquated  pattern  recalled  to  life,  like  the  KHtatim  of  ihn  prov- 
ince, in  1853.  In  the  towns,  which  had  dinu'tly  ri»t»iMvi«(|  ihi« 
imprint  of  Stein's  reforming  energy  and  sagiwjty,  iwlmiiiiwiriiilini 
was  conducted  by  boards  of  magistrates  chosen  ))y  |H»|Milar  vn\iw 
cils  and  associated  with  those  councils  in  all  ex(n;ulivii  htiNiiii«NN 
by  means  of  a  joint-committee  organization,  thi;  htirgontiMUirN 
being  presidents  rather  than  chief  magistratcfs. 

Landgemeiiida  and  ICanors.  —  BHif(J«?M  ihatm  AnfftM  fif  nAmUtU^ 
tration  there  were  rural  commuoeft  (LandgerMiryUi)  ni\\\  cmfitrctmlf  <|iittit 
after  the  feudal  fashioD,  with  adjacent  or  clrcurfi|a/^ffit  rnari'mi,  ttMitr  uf^- 
eminent  vested  in  a  SehuUe  and  two  (tr  more  NrMff^,n  ^wh^rtffii  or  Jtmtl/'^ft;, 
the  former  being  appointed  either  by  the  lorv]  td  th^  mt^um,  or«  If  t.ti« 
village  was  a  free  Tillage,  as  wnmtlXmtm  bafipeoMl,  }/y  iIm;  //wner  td  t^nut^ 
ancient  freehold  witblD  the  eommnne  with  whi<;h  man/zrlal  HicfiMt  hiul 
somehow  passed*  The  eoDmnne  had,  be«i/Jes«  Hth^r  a  pHmarf  t/r  an 
elective  ■crmtiiy.  The  eommmies  were  oft4;n  aD/zw^,  nnd«r  th^  unp^- 
vision  of  the  oOcial  board  fA  the  r>>vemnMnit  f>Mtrict,  t//  draw  np  ^.hart^rrs 
for  themsdfca,  emhodyhig  their  ptuticnlar  l^ical  lawA  an/l  pri7ik{(Mi, 
WitUn  the  saaiir^  police  p^/weni.  f^^jfr^r^li^,  thf,  tMUnUmMMti  tA  r^/a/k, 
etc,  vested  viih  tbt  prn^rUtt/^r.  U^fsA  %tnmm0M  waa  within  th^/ 
bofdcTB  ptirste  99v«ri»M»<. 


^  rf  M",  —  Th^  kfiri^Uti^n  of  1^72  t//,k  th^,  fin;*! 
steps  tawafds  ^ettta^  hd  ^f  ^'i/*K  j^i^^fv?^  a^  r^mainH  of  ti-i^  ^rif.;- 
quated  sjiUm.  It  aiwliahivl  th#^  h^^MitAry  jn riivl i/^4^>ri  ui  fth^j 
manor  smI  6hi»:  ^jfpiMwteit  otRr^*^  /-.f  .SWlr^Z^^,  :%nd  i^tahli.^h^  iii 
place  <rf  tfe  fiwiial  jCiitv^  an  «»#T|iiai  r^itiz/msbip  of  r^^idenr*.  In 
place  erf  «B*  Erafi«i  frf  tdie  province  and  (v>nnty  ir,  put  r^l  r«»pr^^ 
septatire  bii#fii«.  fe  mfttined  the  JjnmilYftf\  ?,an  y>mewhan  our- 
taikd  Ltt  0#wr<«!t  in  iSw  innaii«»r  ar<%a  xithin  the  Cir.-U.  ami 
asmsaSKii  ^-jdi  aim  «i  >ffei»irive  administrative  r^^ard,  of  wh;.»l\ 
he  i^wasnifc  :i«ai»r  .iiw»  tflian  president.  Fc  .^arhed  ont  mr^r-* 
tiififfOT^j  ^awtt  .Won*  in  the  Tenons  art^aa  -he  prln^-ipi.*  ^t* 
t>»r£ jfcjswjirtn,  :nfi«p^n<<  iihe  lesser  virh  the  ^T»4t.»r  hoarda, 
i£rf  tiiw  |tv.tt^  m  rilw»  ?mall#»p  areas  ori[ani«»  .'nnnectiim  with 
Ite  .aanpir.      x  r«»fortTwy|    also  t;h#»   ^y^tera   of    l<v!al   ooatioa. 
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It  is  upon  this  legislation  that  the  system  of  local  government 
later  obtaining  in  Prussia  wjis  erected/ 

The  Central  Executive  Departments,  —  8tein*s  scheme  for 
the  development  of  the  eentr;tl  organs  of  administration  brought 
into  existence  live  distinct  ministries,  which  no  lorjger  masquer- 
aded as  committees  of  a  cumbrous  General  Directory,  and  whose 
functions  were  distributed  entirely  upon  a  basis  of  logical  distinc- 
tion, not  at  all  upon  any  additional  idea  of  territorial  distribution. 
These  were  a  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  a  Ministry  of  Justice,  a  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  a 
Ministry  of  War.  This,  however,  proved  to  be  by  no  meana  a 
final  differentiation.  The  Ministry  of  tlie  Interior  was  at  first 
given  a  too  miscellaneous  collection  of  functions,  and  there  split 
off  from  it  in  1817  a  Ministry  of  Ecclesiastical,  Educational,  and 
Sanitary  Affairs,  and  in  1848  a  Ministry  of  Trade,  Commerce^  and 
Public  Works  and  a  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  In  1878  a  still 
further  differentiation  took  plat?e.  The  ^linistry  of  Finance,  re- 
taining distinct  reminiscence  of  its  origin  in  the  administration 
of  the  royal  domains,  had  hitherto  maintained  a  Department  of 
Domains  and  Forests.  That  department  was  in  1878  transferred 
to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture*  At  the  same  time  the  Ministry 
of  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works  was  divided  into  two,  a 
Ministry  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  a  Ministry  of  Pnblio 
Works. 

There  were,  then,  nine  ministries  :  (1)  a  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  (Stein,  1808);  (2)  a  Ministry  of  the  Interior  (1808); 
(3)  a  Ministry  of  Ecclesiastical,  Educational,  and  Sanitary  Affaire 
(1817);  (4)  a  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Commerce  (1848);  (5)  a 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  (1848),  Domains,  and  Forests  (1878); 
(6)  a  Ministry  of  Public  Works  (1878) ;  (7)  a  Ministry  of  Justice 
(1808)  ;  (8)  a  Ministry  of  Finance  (1808) ;  and  (9)  a  Ministr>*  of 
War  (1808). 

The  CoimcU  of  State.  —  Most  of  these  ministries  were 
created  before  Prussia  had  any  parliamentary  system,  and  wh«n, 
oonaequently,  there  was  no  instrumentality  in  existence  through 
which  there  could  be  exercised  any  legislative  control  over  the 
executive.     Stein  would  have  revived  for  the  exercise  of  some 
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1  Morier,  p.  4U, 
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such  function  the  ancient  Council  of  State  (Staaturath)  fomide*! 
by  Joachim  Friedricli  in  1604,  which  had  at  tlrst  ])resided  over 
all  administration  bat  whose  prerogative's  of  oversight  and 
control  had  gradually  decayed  and  disappeareti*  This  council, 
which  bure  a  general  family  resemblance  to  the  English  Privy 
Council,  had  a  mixed  membership  made  up  in  part  of  primses  of 
the  blood  royal,  in  part  of  certain  civil,  military,  ajid  judicial 
officials  serving  ex  officio,  and  in  part  of  state  ofticiala  specially 
and  occasionaUy  summoned.  It  was  Stein^a  purpose  to  rehabili- 
tate this  body,  which  was  in  a  sense  representative  of  Uie  classea 
standing  nearest  to  government  and  therefore  presumably  best 
qualilied  to  test  methods,  and  to  set  it  to  oversee  the  work  of  the 
ministers :  to  serve  aa  a  frame  of  unity  in  the  administnitioii 
without  withdrawing  from  the  ministers  their  separate  resjioimi- 
bOity  and  freedom  of  movement.  This  part  cd'  his  plan  wa«  not, 
however,  carried  out,  and  the  Council  of  State,  though  still  ejtiiit- 
ing,  a  shadow  of  its  former  self,  never  regained  its  oinvtimc 
prominence  in  administration, 

StaataminiBteriiuE.^  Instead  of  adopting  8tein*»  plan, 
Count  Harden  berg  integrated  the  several  ministries  by  i*MtiibU«h 
ing  the  Ministry  of  StcUe^  or  College  of  Ministers  (StaatmUutM 
teriui7i)j  which  stood  in  much  the  same  relation  to  l*niNHian 
administration  that  the  French  Council  of  Mini  stern  (page  1A7) 
occupies  towards  administration  in  France,  though  it  in  ioiiiii 
respects  resembled  also  the  French  Council  of  Htati!  (pagu  17*t), 
It  was  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  several  niirnMtricM  and  ttidl,, 
once  a  week  or  oftener,  for  the  considenitinn  of  all  matUTN  wldt^li 
concerned  all  the  executive  departmeutii  alike,  tfidiMruHti  |iro|*tiNt«d 
general  laws  or  constitutiontd  amendments,  U>  inl]u*it  rMirjllfi*N 
between  departments,  to  hear  reports  from  Mh-  . 
their  policy  in  the  prosecution  of  their  scsjjaniLt?  vnnn,  im  .  ^.  <<  .n- 
a  certain  oversight  over  local  administration,  to  t«)n*^**rt  nMtaHUri'w 
to  meet  any  civil  exigency  that  might  arise,  etc.  It  i  i  vr<|  to 
give  unity  and  coherence  t^)  adniiiufttration. 

The  Supreme  Chamber  of  Account!.  —  The  samo  puriM*  < 
was  served  by  the  Supreme  Chamljer  of  Ai'counfH  (OlmTcrhnungi^ 
fcamwter)  and  by  the   Economic  Council  ( VolksimrlhMht0»rath), 
The  Supreme  Chamber  of  Acoounta   was   founded  in   1714  by 
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Frederic  William  I.     Its  members  liad  the  tenure  and  responsi- 

bility  of  judges.  Its  president  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Ministry  of  State ;  its  other  members  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Grown  upon  the  nomination  of  its  president, 
countersigned  by  the  president  of  the  Ministry  of  State.  It  con- 
stituted a  distinct  branch  of  the  government,  being  subordinate, 
not  to  the  Ministry  of  State,  but  directly  responsible  to  the  Crown. 
Its  duty  was  the  c*aref\il  oversight  and  revision  of  the  accouiits  of 
income  and  expenditure  from  all  departments ;  and  the  oversight 
of  the  state  debt  and  of  the  acquisition  and  disposition  of  prop- 
erty by  the  state.  It  watched,  in  brief,  the  detailed  adminis- 
tration of  the  finances,  and  was  the  judicial  guardian  of  the  laws 
concerning  revenue  and  disbursement. 

The  Economic  Council.  —  The  Economic  Council  considered 
proposals  for  laws  or  ordinances  affecting  weighty  economic  in- 
terests which  fell  within  the  domains  of  the  three  ministries  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  of  Public  Works,  and  of  Agriculture,  Such 
proposals,  as  well  as  the  proposals  for  the  repeal  of  such  laws 
and  ordinances,  might  be  submitted  to  its  debate  before  going  to 
the  king  for  his  approval.  It  was  also  privileged  to  consider  the 
question  how  Prussians  votes  should  be  cast  upon  such  matters  in 
the  Bnnde»raL  Of  course,  however,  its  part  in  affairs  was  merely 
consultative.  It  was  composed  of  seventy-five  members  appointed 
by  the  king  for  a  term  of  five  years,  forty-five  of  this  number 
being  appointed  upon  the  nomination  of  various  chambers  of  com- 
merce, mercAntile  corporations,  and  agricultural  unions. 

The  Ministers  in  the  Legislature.  —  The  king  —  or,  more 
properly,  the  Administration  —  was  represented  in  the  legislative 
houses  by  the  ministers,  who  need  not  be  members  in  order  to 
attend  and  speak  on  the  public  business. 

The  Landtag :  the  House  of  Lords.  —  The  Prussian  Jjand- 
tag,  or  Legislature,  consisted  of  two  houses,  a  House  of  Lords 
{BerrenhauH)  and  a  House  of  Representatives  {Abgeordneter^haus), 
The  House  of  Lords  might  better  be  described  as  a  house  of  daasea. 
It  contained  not  only  hereditary  members  who  represented  rights 
of  blood,  but  also  life  meml>er8  wlio  representeil  landed  properties 
and  great  institutions,  and  officials  who  represented  the  civil  hier* 
^^..Ky      There  sat  in  it  princes  of  the  blood  royal  nominated  tn 
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membership  by  the  kiiig ;  the  h€sd8  of  fitmiiies  cmoe  rojal  wboM 
domains  had  been  swallowadapbjr  Prussia:  oertain  greater  noble- 
men appointed  bj  the  Crown,  togeiher  with  eight  others  elected  by 
the  resident  landowners  of  the  proTinoes ;  the  four  chief  officials 
of  the  province  of  Pmasia  (the  Supreme  Burggraf,  the  High  liar- 
shal,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Tentonic  Order,  and  the  lliaiK 
oellor) ;  and  a  great  numlier  of  life  members  appointed  by  the 
king  npon  the  presentation  of  varions  bodies :  certain  evangelical 
foimdationSy  namely,  certain  ooUeg^es  of  counts,  and  of  land- 
holders  of  great  and  ancient  possession,  the  nine  universities, 
and  forty-three  cities  which  received  the  right  of  nomination. 
The  king  could,  besides,  issue  special  summons  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  such  {>ersons  as  he  thought  worthy.  There 
was  no  limit  placed  ujion  the  number  of  members,  —  the  only 
restriction  concerned  age;  members  must  be  at  least  thirty 
years  old.  The  number  of  members  was  about  500.  Of  these 
quite  one-third  were  of  the  landed  nobUity,  and  inmost  as  many 
more  were  the  nominees  of  the  landed  classes  ;  so  that  the  House 
stood  for  the  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  opposition  to  liberal 
change. 

The  House  of  Eepresentatiyes.  —  Though  in  a  sense  repre- 
senting every  Prussian  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  was  not 
fij^ecially  disqualified  to  vote,  it  was  not  constituted  by  a  direct 
popular  franchise,  or  even  by  an  equal  siifiFrage.  The  vote  was  in- 
direct and  was  proportioned  to  taxable  propert3-\  The  country 
was  divided  into  districts ;  the  qualified  voters  of  each  district 
were  divided  into  three  classes  in  such  a  way  that  each  class 
should  represent  oiie-third  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district ; 
each  of  these  classes  selected  by  vote  a  third  of  the  number  of 
electors  to  which  the  district  was  entitled ;  and  the  electors  so 
chosen  elected  the  members  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives* 

The  Electoral  System.  —  One  elector  was  chosen  for  every 
two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants;  the  voting  was  not  by  the 
ballot,  but  was  publicj  and  au  absolute  majority  of  the  electors  was 
required  to  elect.  The  total  number  of  members  of  t]m  House 
%a8  443-  The  term  was  five  years.  Any  Prussian  who  was  thirty 
years  of  age  and  in  full  possession  of  civil  rights  might  Iw  chosen. 
In  case  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  llouat,  u^  ^Xtfivi:^  q\  ^^is*;^ 
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was  neces&ary.     Once  chosen,  the  electors  were  competent  to  act 
thi'oughout  the  legislative  term. 

It  need  hardly  to  be  remarked  that  the  division  of  the  primary 
voters  into  classes  according  to  the  amount  of  taxes  they  pay  gave 
a  preponderance  to  wealth*  The  three  classes  were  of  course  very 
unequal  in  numbers*  It  required  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  rich  men  to  represent  one-tliird  of  the  taxable  property  in  a 
district ;  it  took  a  consideiubly  larger  number  of  the  well-t^o 
to  represent  another  third  ;  and  the  last  third  was  represented  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  For  the 
classes  were  not  constituted  with  u  view  to  distributing  the  small 
taxpayers  and  equalizing  the  classes  numerically.  Those  who 
paid  most  taxes  constituted  the  first  class ;  those  who  paid  less, 
the  second  j  those  who  paid  least  or  none,  the  third ;  and  it  might 
thus  very  well  happen  that  a  very  small  number  of  peisoDS 
elected  a  third  of  the  electors. 

Equality  and  Competence  of  the  Home.  —  The  consent 
of  lx>th  Houses  was  necessary  to  the  passage  of  a  law,  and  they 
stood  upon  a  perfect  equality  as  regards  also  the  right  of  initiative 
in  legislation,  —  except  that  all  financial  measures  must  originate 
in  the  lower  house,  and  that  the  upper  house  could  pass  upon  the 
budget,  which  must  be  presented  first  to  the  House  of  Eepreaeut- 
atives,  only  as  a  whole.  The  Lords  could  not  amend  the  budget 
in  part :  they  must  accept  or  reject  it  entire. 

Tbe  Klng*B  Power  of  Adjournment  and  Di»Bo]ution.~  The  Idng 
could  adjourn  the  Huuse  of  Representatives  for  a  j*eri<Ml  not  exceeding 
thirty  days,  once  during  any  one  session  without  its  coiment.  He  could 
also  diaaolve  it.  When  a  di«9olution  waa  resorted  to  be  must  order  a  mm 
electton  \;(ithin  Jtixty  days,  and  tlit^  newly  elected  House  must  aaKmble 
within  ninetj  dajs*     (Compare  p.  166.) 

Local  OoTenuDent  —  Tlie  organization  ot  local  gov" 
ment  in  Prussia  is  ^rendered  complex  by  a  mixture  of  historical 
and  systematic  elements:  it  is  compounded  of  old  and  new^ — of 
the  creations  of  history  and  the  creations  of  Stein  and  Gneist 
Stein's  hand  is  even  more  visible  in  local  organization  in  Prussia 
than  in  the  organization  of  the  central  ministries.  More  conserva- 
tive than  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  Napoleon  in  France,  he 
did  u^^  aveep  away  the  old  piovia^iiis  of  Prusgia^  whose  bounda- 
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ries,  like  tliose  of  the  Frenrb  provinoea  of  tlie  old  rSgime^  were 
set  deep  in  historieal  afisodations.  The  twelve  provinces  were 
given  a  place,  —  a  fuactiou  of  superinteudencej — in  the  new  sys- 
tem establishetl  The  country  was,  indeed,  divider!  into  Districts 
(Bezirke)  corresponding  iu  genenil  e!iar;icter  and  purpose  with 
the  French  Departments ;  but  these  Districts  were  grouped  under 
a  superintendent  provincial  organization.  There  were,  therefore, 
in  Prussian  local  organization  (1)  the  Province,  (2)  the  Govern- 
ment District,  (3)  the  Circle  (Kreis)  or  County,  and  (4)  the  town- 
Bhip  and  the  town.  The  township  and  the  town  were  codrdinate, 
standing  in  the  same  rank  of  the  series. 

The  usual  organs  of  local  government  throughout  all  the  series 
of  the  Prussian  system  were  **  first,  a  representative  body  with 
an  exelugive  control  over  the  economic  portion  of  the  communal 
business ;  secondly,  an  executive  board  with  an  exclusive  con- 
trol over  the  public  portion  of  the  communal  business ;  thirdly, 
mixed  committees,  eoniposed  of  memljera  of  both  bodies,  for  the 
ordinary  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  community ;  fourthly, 
the  division  of  the  communal  area  into  administrative  districts 
under  overseers  responsible  to  the  executive  board/^  * 

The  Province.  —  There  were  in  the  Province  two  sets  of 
governmental  organs :  one  of  which  represented  the  state  and  its 
oversight,  the  other  the  Province  and  its  self -government. 
(1)  The  state  is  represented  by  a  Superior  President  and  a  Pro- 
vmzialrai  associated  with  him.  The  original  purpose  in  retain- 
ing the  provincial  organization  was  to  secure  broad  views  of 
administration  through  officials  charged  with  the  oversight  of 
extended  areas  and  so  elevated  above  the  near-sightedness  of  local 
routine  and  detiul.  Nearer  to  the  particulars  of  local  adminis- 
tration than  the  minister  at  Berlin,  but  not  so  near  as  the  officials 
of  the  Government  Districts,  the  provincial  representatives  of 
the  state  were  charged  with  the  care  *^  of  all  such  affairs  as  concern 
the  entire  province  or  stretch  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single 
[district]  administration.'^*     These  were  such  matters  as  affect 

I  R.  B.  D.  Morier,  Cobden  Club  Eaaays  (1875)  on  Local  Government  and 
Taxation^  p.  43d. 

-  Schulze,  Dujr  Staatsrechi  dea  K^nigreichs  Preu»aen  (in  Marquardsen's 
Ilitmlftuch),  p.  m. 
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imperial  interests  or  the  whole  Prussian  stSrte  ^  the  oonoeros  of 
public  institutions  whose  functions  extend  beyond  a  District; 
insurance  companies  ;  extensive  plans  of  improvement ;  road  and 
school  management,  etc.  In  exercising  most  of  these  functions 
the  provincial  authorities  acted,  however,  not  through  officers  of 
their  own,  but  through  the  District  Administrations.  There  lay 
with  the  Superior  President,  also,  the  duty  of  overseeing  district 
administration,  the  provincial  tax  directors,  and  the  general 
Commission  for  the  regulation  of  the  relations  between  landlords 
and  tenants.  He  repiesented  the  central  government,  too,  in  aU 
special,  occasional  duties,  and  under  all  extraordinary  circum* 
stances.  He  had,  besides,  initial  jurisdiction  in  eases  of  conJiict  be- 
tween District  Administrations,  or  between  such  Administrations 
and  specially  commissioned  oMcials  not  subject  to  their  orders. 

The  extraordinary  powera  of  the  ♦  Superior  President  *  are  iUtutniled 
by  the  fact  that,  in  case  of  serioua  civil  disturbance,  of  war  or  the  danger 
of  war^  he  was  authorized  to  assiune  the  whole  authority  of  aduiituMr^ 
tion,  local  as  well  a«  general,  withiu  the  Province,  lu  over8t?oing  the 
District  Admijiistration,  however,  he  hmi  no  executive,  but  only  adviaory, 
powers,  lie  was  merely  the  eye  nf  the  Miiiistriejs  at  Berlin,  adviBingthem 
of  all  matters  needing  their  action.  Like  the  French  Prefect,  he  was  \ht 
servant  of  all  Ministries  alike,  though  moat  directly  and  intimately  ano- 
clated  with  the  MiniiJtry  of  the  lut^or*  The  defect  of  the  provincial 
oipinis&ation  in  Prussia  was  said  to  be  lack  of  vitality.  Critics  like  Pn>- 
fflflsor  Gneist  thought  that  it  rendered  the  system  of  local  govemmeot 
cumbrous  withuut  lulding  to  its  efficacy.  It  wan  too  much  reatHcied  ta 
gratuitous  advice,  and  t^o  little  authoriiced  to  take  authoritative  acUon. 

The  Ptovinzialratt  the  administrative  CouncU  aasoeiated  with  the 
Superior  President,  consisted,  besides  the  President  or  his  repre- 
sentative as  presiding  officer,  of  one  professional  civil  offi«'ial  of 
high  rank,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  tlie  Interior,  praetic!SL)ly 
for  life,  and  of  tive  lay  members  chosen  by  the  Provincial  Comoiilt^e 
for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  assent  of  the  PrnvinziaircU  was 
necessary  to  every  ordinance  issued  by  the  Superior  President 

(2)  The  organs  representing  the  Province  and  its  self-gov- 
ernment were  the  Provincial  Landtag,  the  Provincial  Committee, 
and  the  Landeshauptmann  or  Landesdirektar,  In  a  Prussian  law 
concerning  local  government  the  province  is  described  aa  '*E 
c&iziinuna/  union  established  with  the  rights  of  a  oorporation  for 
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Belf-govermneut  of  its  own  affairs,"  i  The  provindal  legislative 
body,  the  Landtag^  was  composed  of  representatives  elected  from 
the  Circles  or  Counties  by  the  Diets  of  the  Circles  t  for,  when 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  self-governmentj  the  Province 
was  a  union  of  Circles,  not  of  Districts  :  the  Districts  were  organs 
of  the  central  government  only.  The  functions  of  the  Landtag 
lay  within  the  narrow  field  of  such  matters  as  the  apportionment 
of  taxes  among  the  Circles  (which  in  their  turn  apportioned  them 
among  individuals),  the  examination  of  the  local  budget,  the  care 
of  provincial  property,  and  the  election  of  certain  officials, — 
though  it  was  at  liberty  to  take  cognizance  of  anything  that  was 
of  local  concern. 

It  might  also,  on  occasion^  give  itE  opinion  on  bills  concerning  the 
Provioce  and  m\  other  matters  referred  to  it,  for  an  expressioa  of  opinion, 
by  the  authoritiefi  at  Berlin.  The  Superior  President  conM  be  preeeot  at 
its  seasionB  and  could  annul  all  acts  in  which  it  overstepped  its  juri§diction. 
Its  by-laws  were  fiiibject  U>  the  Crown *a  approval,  m  were  also  many  of  its 
votes  of  appropriation  ;  and  the  king  might  dissolve  it. 

The  Landtag  elected  the  Provincial  Committee  and  the  Landes- 
havptmann^  who  were  the  executive  organs  of  provh>cial  self* 
government.  The  Landeshauptmann  and  the  Committee  stood 
related  to  each  other  very  much  as  do  the  Superior  President  and 
Provimmlrat^  or  the  French  Prefect  and  the  Pref ectural  Council  ; 
the  Landeskauplmann  was  the  executive,  the  C^ommittee  the  ad- 
visory organ  of  local  gelf-administi^tion,  though  it  in  effect 
directed  the  action  of  the  Litnd€shmq>tmann  in  moat  matters. 

The  spheres  of  the  representatives  of  the  state  and  of  the 
representatives  of  local  self-government  were  quite  sharply  dis- 
tinguished in  Prussia.  The  Provincial  Committee  and  the 
Lmukshavptmann  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  adminis- 
tration :  that  was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  Superior  Presi- 
dent and  the  Provinzialrat^  who  on  their  part  had  nothing  to  do 
with  local  self-government.  The  sphere  of  local  self-government, 
though  narrow,  was  somewhat  more  guarded  against  the  constant 
uiterference  of  the  central  authorities  in  Prussia  than  in  France. 
(Compare  page  170.) 

A  Schulze,  Daa  Staatsrecht  des  K^ntgreiehn  Preu99en  (in  Man^uardiieii't 
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The  (lovemmeiit  District  {Regterur^sbezirk),  —  Unlike  the 
Frorince,  the  Governineut  District  had  no  organs  of  self-gov- 
ernment :  it  was  exclusively  a  division  of  state  administration. 
Its  functionaries  were  the  principal,  —  it  may  even  be  said  the  uni- 
versal,—  agents  of  the  central  government  in  the  detaOed  conduct 
of  administration :  they  were  charged  with  the  local  management 
of  all  affairs  that  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  Ministries  of  the 
Interior,  of  Finance,  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  of  Public  Works, 
of  Agriculture,  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  AfiEairs,  and  of 
War,  exclusive,  of  course,  of  such  matters  as  were  exceptionally 
entrusted  to  officers  specially  commissioned  for  the  purpose.  In 
brief,  they  served  every  ministry  except  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
Collectively  the  functionaries  of  the  District  were  called  the 

*  Administration '  {Regierutig)^  and  their  action  is  for  the  most 
part  collegiate,  l<?.,  through  Boards.  The  exception  to  this  rule 
concerned  matters  failing  within  the  province  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior.  That  Ministry  acted  in  the  District,  not  through  a 
board  of  officials,  V>ut  through  a  single  official,  the  President  of 
the  Administration  {Regierungsfmimdeni).  In  dealing  with  all 
other  matters  the  action  was  collegiate ;  but  the  Boards  were  not 
independent  bodies:    they  were  divisions    {Abieilungen)  of  the 

*  Administration  ^  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in  certain  affairs  of  geji- 
eral  superintendence  the  *  Administration  '  acted  as  a  single  coun- 
cil (m  Menum),  Each  Board  was  presided  over  by  a  '  Superior 
Administrative  Councillor  -  (CHftrregierungsrai) ,  and  that  on  Do- 
mains and  Forests  had  associated  with  it  a  special  functionary 
known  as  the  Forest-master*  The  members  of  the  *  Admiuistia^ 
tion '  were  all  appointed  by  the  central  goverument,  whieli  placed 
upon  the  Boards  whose  functions  require  for  their  proper  di»* 
charge  a  special  training,  certain  so-called  "  technical  members**: 
for  instance,  school  experts,  medical  experts,  road-engineerSi  and 
technically  Lnatructed  forest  commissioners. 

These  *  Administrations '  took  the  place  of  the  old-time  War 
and  Domains  Chambers,  and  which,  like  the  AdministratiouSy 
acted  through  Boards  as  a  sort  of  universal  agency  for  mil  de- 
partments of  government.  In  1883  the  affairs  of  the  Interior 
were  given  into  the  sole  charge  of  the  President  of  the  Admini»- 
trntion     Hefore  that  date  they  also  were  in  the  hands  of  a  BcaxtL 
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** Every  head  of  a  department,  aa  well  as  every  Mat  and  asses- 
sor, is  bound  each  year  to  make  a  tour  through  a  portion  of  the 
district,  to  keep  an  official  Joui'iial  of  all  he  sees,  to  be  afterwards 
preserved  amongst  the  records  of  the  Board,  and  thus  to  make 
himself  practically  acquainted  with  the  daily  life  and  the  daily 
wants  of  the  go^^erned  in  the  smallest  details.'^  *  (Compare  page 
468.) 

The  President  of  the  Administration  (Eegierung&prdsident)  was 
the  most  important  official  in  the  Prnssian  local  service.  Xot 
only  did  he  preside  over  the  *  Administration/  the  general  and 
most  important  agency  of  local  government ;  he  was  also  equipped 
for  complete  domiiiauee.  He  might,  upon  occasion,  annul  the 
decisions  of  the  '  Administration  *  or  of  any  of  its  Boards  with 
which  he  did  not  agree,  and,  ui  ease  delay  seemed  disadvantageous^ 
could  himself  command  necessary  measures.  He  could  also,  if  he 
would,  set  aside  the  rule  of  collegiate  action  and  an-ange  for  the 
personal  responsibility  of  the  meml^ers  of  the  *  Administration/ 
whenever  he  considered  any  matter  too  pressing  to  await  the  meet- 
ing and  concluBions  of  a  Board,  or,  if  when  he  was  himself  present 
where  action  was  needed,  he  regarded  such  an  arrangement  as 
neeesary,*  In  brief,  he  was  the  real  governing  head  of  local  atlminia- 
tration.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  *  Administration '  covered  such 
matters  as  the  state  taxes,  the  churches,  the  school s,  and  the 
public  domain. 

The  Bifitrict  Cammittee.  —  Although  the  Government 
District  was  not  un  area  of  self-government,  a  certain  part  in  the 
oversight  of  governmental  action  in  the  District  was  given  to  lay 
representatives  chosen  by  the  provincial  agents  of  the  people. 
A  District  Committee  (Bezirkmusschus&)j  composed  of  two  pro- 
fessional members  (one  of  whom  must  be  qiuilihed  for  judicial 
ottice,  the  other  for  the  higher  grades  of  the  administrative 
service)  appointed  by  the  king  for  life,  and  of  four  members 
chosen  by  the  Provincial  Committee  (page  479)  for  a  term  of 
six  years,  was  allowed  an  oversight  of  such  matters  as  it  were 
thought  best  to  put  under  lay  supervision.  The  President  of  tlie 
Adminiati-ation  was  ex  officio  a  memljer  of  the  Committee  and  usu- 

iMorJer  {Cobden  Club  £ssay$)i  p.  422 » 
'  Schulze  (in  Marquardsen),  p.  6^» 
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ally  presided  OTer  its  sessions.  All  orders  or  arrangements  which 
he  wished  to  make  with  regard  to  local  police  were  subject  to  its 
confirmatioti,  aud  all  (questions  regarding  the  control  of  subordi- 
nate local  authorities  fell  to  it.  More  important  than  its  admin* 
istrative  functions  were  the  judicial  functions  with  which  it  was 
invested.  Since  1883  the  District  Committee  was  the  Adminis- 
trative Coni't  of  the  District  (page  4S8),  When  acting  iu 
this  capacity  the  Committee  wa«  presided  over  by  its  judicial 
memlicr,  and  the  President  of  the  Administration  did  not  sit  with 
it.  The  Government  Districts  numbered  thirty-five,  and  were 
grouped  within  the  twelve  Provinces. 

The  Circle  {Kreis).  —  In  the  Circle,  as  in  .the  Province, 
there  emerged  a  double  set  of  functions  :  there  was  the  state  admin- 
istration and,  alongside  of  it,  the  narrower  ftmction  of  self-gov- 
ernment This  double  set  of  functions  was  performed,  however, 
by  a  single  set  of  functionaries  :  by  a  professional  officer  known  as 
the  Laud  rat  f  associated  with  a  Circle  Committee  (Kreimussdiuss)^ 
which  acted  by  delegation  for  the  Diet  of  the  Circle  (Kreistag)^ 
the  consultative  and  supervisory  authority.  There  were  not,  as 
in  the  Province,  one  council  and  one  executive  for  the  st 
another  council  and  another  executive  for  the  locality. 

The  Landrat  and  the  Circle  Committee*  —  The  l/m 
stood  upon  a  peculiar  looting :  his  office  was  ancient  and  retaintfl 
some  of  its  historical  features.     Originally  the   Landrat   repre-| 
sen  ted  the  landed  gentry  of  various  districts  of  Brandenliurg ;  be  ^ 
was  appointed  upon  tlieir  nomination  and  in  a  sense  represented  , 
their  interests.     In  some  parts  of  Pi-ussia  traces  of  this  right  of  j 
presentation  to  the  office  by  the  landowners  remained ;  and  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  privilege  of  nominataoo 
was  transferred  to  the  Circle  Diet,  as  heir  of  the  control  once 
exercised  by  the  local  lords  of  the  soil.     The  Landrat  was,  thei^  ^y 
fore,  formally,  the  representative   of  the  locality  in  which  he  ^M 
officiated.     In  reality,  however,  he  was  predominately  the  agent  of        ' 
the  state,  serving  both  the  District  Administration  and  the  de* 
partments  at  Berlin.     He  was  appointed  by  tlie  Superior  President  | 
of  the  Province  in  which  the  Circle  lay,  and  was  :  '  >  profes- 

sional officer  who  had  passed,  by  examination,  i  higher  i 

grades  of  the  civil  service.    He  was  chief  of  police  within  the  | 
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Circle,  and  aupermtendent  of  ail  public  affairs.  The  Circle  Com- 
mittee was  associated  witli  him  in  tht^  ad  minis  tratioii  of  his  office 
and  organized  under  his  presidency.  It  consisted,  besides  himself, 
of  six  members  chosen  bj  the  Circle  Diet  It  constituted  the 
Administi'ative  Court  of  the  Circle  (page  488)^  hearing  appeals 
from  the  acts  of  subordinate  officials  as  well  as  supervising  ad- 
ministrative action. 

The  Diet  of  the  Circle  rei>re9ented,  not  the  people,  but  groups 
of  interests,  —  was  based  upon  the  economical  and  social  re- 
lations of  the  people.  Each  Circle  included  all  towns  lying 
within  it  which  had  less  than  25^000  inhabitants,  and  represen- 
tation in  the  Diet  was  divided  between  town  and  country.  The 
country  representation,  in  its  turn,  was  divided  between  the  rural 
Communes  and  tlie  greater  landowners. 

The  cities  elected  representatives  either  singly  or  in  groups  ;  if 
singly,  through  their  magistnites  and  councils  acting  togetlier ;  if 
in  groups,  through  electors  who  assembled  under  the  Presidency 
of  the  LandnU,  As  *  greater  landowners '  were  classed  all  those 
who  paid,  in  their  own  right,  75  thalers  annual  land  or  building 
tax  J  and  these  were  organized  for  electoral  purposes  in  U Dions 
(Verhdnde),  The  rural  Communes  elected  in  groups  through 
electors.  The  term  of  members  of  the  Circle  Diet  was  six  years. 
Cities  having  more  than  25,000  inhabittints  constituted  separate 
Circles,  and  combined  m  their  town  governments  both  Circle  and 
Commune  under  the  forms  of  city  government. 

The  Circle  the  Basis  of  Local  Governinent.  —  A  moment*3 
review  of  the  electoral  arrangements  which  underlay  Prussian 
local  government  as  outlined  will  show  how  literally  tlie  whole 
structure,  so  far  as  it  was  a  system  of  self-govern ment,  rested 
upon  the  electoral  organization  of  the  Circle.  The  Diet  of  the 
Circle  was  the  only  representative  iMxiy  I  have  yet  named  whicli 
was  chosen  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  locality :  and  it  was  not 
chosen  directly.  The  larger  towns  elected  their  quota  of  members 
through  their  councils,  while  the  smaller  towns  united  and  chose 
through  electors.  The  rural  communes  elected  in  groups,  through 
electors.  The  greater  landowners  sent  their  separate  quota.  And 
then  from  the  Circle  Diet,  when  once  it  was  chosen,  proceeded,  in- 
directly, all  the  other  lay  bodies  of  administration  in  the  target 
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areas.  It  nominated  the  Landrat^  elected  the  Circle  Committee 
and  united  with  the  Diets  of  the  other  Circles  of  the  Provi 
in  choosing  the  provincial  LftnfUarf.  The  provincial  Ijandtaffy  in 
turn,  elet^ted  the  iMndeahnuptmami  and  the  Pmrintjial  ( 'ommittee. 
The  Provincial  Committee  elected  five  out  of  the  seven  members 
of  the  Provinzialrat  and  four  out  of  the  six  members  of  the 
District  Committee.  Each  Provincial  Committee  ehose^  on  an 
average,  two  District  Committees.  It  was  in  only  a  very  re^ 
stricted  sense  a  sy&tem  of  popular  control  in  local  affairs*  It  was 
a  long  way  from  the  people  to  the  District  Committee. 

The  MaglBterial  District  (AmtHbezirk),  ^  The  rural  Com- 
munes were  grouped  in  Magisterial  Districts  containing  each 
about  fifteen  hundred  iohahititnts  ;  and  each  District  was  presided 
over  by  a  Reeve  or  Justice  (Amtavorateher  or  Amtsmann)  who  was 
appointed  by  the  king  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Circle  Diet, 
usually  from  among  tlie  huidowiiers  of  the  locality.  The  Reeve's 
term  was  six  years.  He  was  given  charge  of  the  police  of  the 
District,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  administi-ation  of  the  laws 
for  tlie  'relief  of  the  poor  and  the  preservation  of  health.  As 
police  commissiouer  he  was  put  over  the  mayors  of  the  several 
Communes  within  his  district.  He  acted  luider  the  supervision 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Circle, 

The  Bmral  Commime  (lAtmlgemeinde),  —  The  larger  rural 
Communes  acted  through  is  mall  representative  assemblies  or 
councils,  while  the  less  populous  regulated  their  affairs  by  mass 
meeting.  In  some  Commimes  the  executive  officer  was  known  as 
*  mayor,^  in  others  as  *  village  judge/  in  still  others  as  *  president* 
In  most  localities  he  was  assisted  by  one  or  more  aids  or  asaesBors* 
The  electoral  privilege  was  based  upon  the  three-class  system  of 
voting  already  described,  except  that  those  who  paid  no  taxes 
at  all  were  usually  excluded  from  the  franchise.  The  powers  of 
the  Communes  covered  all  matters  of  strictly  local  interest. 

The  City  Communes  (StmUgfjuehide),  —  Among  the  City 
Communes  there  was  great  variety  of  organization.  In  some  cities 
there  was  a  single  executive,^ a  single  Burgomaster, —  perhaps 
assisted  by  certain  Boards;  in  others  the  Burgomaster  had  col- 
leagues ;  in  still  others  the  magistracy  was  collegiate,— was  itself  a 
Board.     In  all  there  were  councils  more  or  less  directly  represent- 
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Iative  of  the  people.  In  the  cities,  as  in  every  other  unit  of  local 
administration,  the  snbjecta  of  finance,  police,  ajid  the  military 
were  largely  controlled  from  Berlin  j  and  in  these  branches  of 
admiaistration  the  city  governments  were  agencies  of  the  oentral 
government.  They  thus  had  a  double  character ;  they  were  at 
one  and  the  same  time  representatives  of  the  authorities  at  the 
capital  and  of  the  citizens  at  home.  When  acting  as  agencies  of 
state  administration  they  were,  of  course,  responsible  to  the 
central  Departments  at  Berlin. 

General  Principle*  of  Prussian  Towe  Government  —  Al- 
though without  miitormity  of  structure,  town  government  in 
Prussia  had  certaiti  uniformities  of  principle  at  its  basis.  The 
mayor  of  a  Prussian  city  was  a  trained  official,  taken  from  the 
professional  service  ;  but  he  was  not  the  Executive  \  he  was  simply 
president  of  the  executive.  There  was  associated  with  him  a 
board  of  Aldermen  most  of  whose  members  were  elected  from  the 
general  lx)dy  of  citizens,  to  serve  without  salary,  but  an  important 
minority  of  whose  members  were  salaried  officials  who,  like  the 
mayor,  had  received  a  thorough  technical  training  in  their  various 
branches  of  administration,  and  whose  tenure  of  office  was  in  effect 
permanent :  and  this  bmrd  of  Aldermen  was  the  centre  of  energy 
and  rule  in  city  government.  But  it  acted  under  check.  A  town 
council  represented  the  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  a  control  over 
the  city  budget,  and  citizens  not  of  the  Council  as  well  a«  Coun- 
cilmen  acted  with  the  Aldermen  in  the  direction  of  executive  busi- 
^  Bes8<  The  Aldermen  did  their  administrative  work  in  Committees, 
^and  acted  always  in  association  with  certain  delegations  of  town- 
councilmen  arid  certain  *  select  citizens'  named  by  the  council. 
In  the  wards  of  the  larger  towns  the  Aldermen  commanded  also 
the  assistance  of  local  committees  of  citizens,  by  whom  the  condi- 
tions and  needs  of  the  various  districts  of  the  town  were  familiarly 
known*  Thus  in  the  work  of  poor  relief,  in  the  guardianship  of 
destitute  orphans,  in  education,  and  in  tax  assessment  'select 
citizens'  commonly  reinforced  the  more  regular,  the  official,  corps 
of  city  officers.  This  literal  self-government,  which  breaks  down 
the  wall  of  distinction  between  the  official  and  the  non-official 
guardian  of  city  interests  and  presses  all  into  the  service  of  the 
ooiimnmity,  was  not  optional ;  it  was  one  of  the  principles  of  the 
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system  that  service  as  a  *  select  citizen  *  was  to  be  enforced  by  pet 
alties,  —  by  increasing  the  taxes  uf  those  who  refused  to  serve 

The  citizens  chosen  for  ward  work  or  for  eonaultation  with  the 
central  committees  of  Aldermen  and  town-counciJJors  included 
merclmnta,  physicians,  solicitors,  manufficttirers,  head-masters  of 
imblic  schools,  and  like  representative  persons. 

The  three-class  system  of  voting  obtained  also  in  all  munieipu 
elections  in  Prussia,  so  that  weight  in  the  electoral  control  of  cit 
affairs  was   proportioned   to  tax-assessment.      One-third  of   th^ 
elected  Aldermen  and  town-cx>unc01ors  represented  the  weaJthj 
class,  one-third  the  middle  class,  one^third  the  *  proletariat^    II 
was  said  that  in  Berlin  the  first  class  contained  ''  less  tlian  two 
p6P  cent  of  the  voters,  the  second  class  less  than  thirteen  percent 
and  the  third  eighty-six  per  oent.'^     The  arrangement  bred  dia 
content  in  the  lowest  class  and  they  largely  refi'ained  from  voting 

The  Adminijtratioti  of  Juitice.  —  The  Prussian  courts 
justice,  like  those  of  the  other  states  of  the  Empire,  had  th^ 
general  features  of  their  organization  and  jurisdiction  prescribedl 
by  imperial  law  (p.  465).     They  were  Prussia's  courts ;  but  thejj 
also  served  as  courts  of  the  Empire ;  Prussian  law  comruandtxl  onlj 
their  personnel  and  their  territorial  competence.     At  tljc  head  ol 
the  system  sat  the  supreme  court  of  the  Empire  (ReidiMjenM}! 
to  which  the  courts  of  all  the  other  states  stood  subordinated**! 
In  each  Province  there  was  a  Superior  District  Court  {Olterlande$ 
geHckt)f  and,  next  below  it,  a  District  Court  (Landgericht), 
each  magisterial  District  there  was  an  AmUgericht, 

The  AmLfgeridit,  which  was  the  court  of  first  instanoe  in 
minor  civil  cases,  consisted  of  one  or  of  several  judges^  according  ■ 
to  the  amount  of  business  there  was  for  the  court  to  despatch  :  for 
when  there  was  more  than  one  judge  the  work  was  not  handled  by 
them  together,  but  separately ;  it  was  divided,  either  logically  or 
territorially. 

The  higher  courts,  the  District  Court,  and  the  Superior  Distri* 
Court  consisted  each  of  a  number  of  judges.     At  the  beginning  ofj 
each  year,  the  full  bench  of  judges  in  each  court  determined  a 
division  of  the  business  of  the  court  among  themselves^  eonsUtuti&g 

'  Prussia  is  vouchsafed  by  Vm^xi^V  \\vw  tl\e  i?ri  vilege  of  reuiiuiog  l*cr  own 
supreme  court  j  but  she  lias  wot  ?ivttiVA  YvurwiM  til  ^Xaa  v^nE^aekSfii. 
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themBelves  in  separate  *  chambers '  for  separate  classes  of  cases. 
There  was  always  a  *  civil  chamber '  and  a  *  criminal  chamber/  and 
oftenacham1>er  for  commercial  cases  {Kammerfilr  IIande!sm<^hen). 
Each  chamlfcr  had  its  own  president  and  its  own  independent 
organization. 

Minor  criminal  cases  were  tried  in  sheriffs*  courts  {ScMffen- 
gerichte)  sitting  in  the  Magisterial  Districts  ;  more  serious  olTences 
by  the  criminal  chamber  of  the  District  ( -ourt ;  all  grave  crimes 
by  special  jury-conrts  (Schmurgerichte)  which  sat  under  the  presi- 
dency of  three  judges  of  the  District  Court 

An  appeal  from  a  sheriff's  court  on  the  merits  of  the  case  could 
go  no  further  than  the  District  Court.  Appeals  on  the  merits  of 
the  case  from  the  criminal  chamlwr  of  the  District  Court  were 
not  allowed}  but  a  case  could  lie  tiiken  from  that  court  to  the 
Superior  District  Court  on  the  ground  of  neglect  of  a  iiile  of  law, 
and  on  other  legal  grounds  to  the  Imperial  Court,  for  revision. 

The  nomination  of  all  judges  rested  with  the  king :  but  the 
appointment  was  for  life  and  the  judges  stood  in  a  position  of 
substantial  independence.  The  Minister  of  Justice,  however, 
completely  controlled  all  criminal  prosecutions :  for  no  criminal 
prosecution  could  be  instituted  except  by  the  states-attorneys  who 
represented  the  government  in  the  eeveral  courts,  and  these  held 
their  offices  by  no  permanent  tenure,  but  only  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Minister. 

Purity  in  the  administration  of  justice  was  sought  to  be  secured 
by  public  oral  proceedings.  Until  a  very  recent  period  all  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Prussian  courts  were  written :  the  plea  and  the 
answer  constituted  the  suit.  Later  public  oral  proceedings  were 
made  imperative. 

The  organization  of  justice  in  Prussia  provided  for  the  assump- 
tion by  the  state  of  a  certain  *  voluntary '  jurisdiction,  some  of 
which,  such  as  the  exercise  of  guardianship  and  the  probate  of 
wills  (which  latter  was  made  a  function  of  the  Amtsgerickt)  are 
quite  familiar  to  the  practice  of  other  countries;  but  others  of 
which,  such  as  an  oversight  over  certain  feudal  interests,  are 
somewhat  novel  in  their  character.  The  system  knew  also  certain 
officially  commissioned  Arbitrators  (Schiedsmantier)  and  certain 
trade  judges,  which  were  in  some  rBspecta  ^^(i\iY\a."t  \ja\Ha^^* 
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Administrative  Courts  (  VerteaUungsgerichte).  —  The  same 
distinction  between  administmtive  and  ordinaiy  courta  of  justice 
that  we  have  observed  in  France  obtained  also  in  Prussia  (page 
173).  Here  again  ajipeared  tlie  organizing  hand  of  8tein.  He 
established  for  Prussia  tlie  jH'inciple  that  (uses  arising  out  of  the 
exercise  of  the  staters  sovereignty  should  be  separated  in  adju- 
dication from  cases  between  private  individuals  and  should  be  al- 
lotted to  special  courts*  Such  were  eases  of  damage  done  to  an 
individual  through  the  act  of  an  administrative  officer,  or  cases  of 
alleged  illegal  action  on  the  part  of  a  public  official,  —  in  brief,  aU 
(sases  of  conflict  between  the  public  powder  and  private  rights^  as 
well  aa  all  questions  between  administrative  authorities. 

The  courts  charged  with  this  jurisdiction  were,  (1)  in  the 
Circle,  the  Circle  Committee  (page  482),  presided  over,  as  in  deal- 
ing with  otlier  matters,  by  the  LandnU^  and  in  the  cities  which 
themselves  constitute  Circles,  the  City  Cmamittee  (StadUmi^chtM)^ 
consisting  of  the  Burgomaster  as  president  and  four  members, 
all  of  whom  must  be  qualified  for  judicial  service  or  for  the  higher 
grades  of  administrative  office,  elected  by  the  magistracy  of  the 
city,  acting  c<:»llegiately,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  (2)  In  the 
Government  District^  the  District  Committee  (page  481),  to  whose 
presidency  when  sitting  in  this  capacity^  the  king  could  appoint, 
as  representative  of  the  President  of  the  Administration,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  'Administration-  under  the  title  of  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Court  (V'^frtvoltuugagerichisdirektor)* 
(3)  The  Superior  Administrative  Court  in  Berlin  {OberverwaUun^B- 
gerichi)^  whose  members  wei^e  api>ointed  by  the  king,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  for  life.  This  court  stood  upon 
the  same  footing  of  rank  with  the  supreme  federal  tribunal,  the 
Reich sgericht.  Its  members  were  qualified,  half  of  them  for  high 
judicial,  half  for  high  administrative  office.  It  acted,  like  the 
other  courts,  in  divisions  or  **  senates,"  each  of  which  had  iU 
separate  organization  \  and  these  sections  came  together  only  for 
the  settlement  of  certain  general  tiuestions. 

The  Court  of  Conflicts  (OericfUshof  JUr  iTomj^etens-Aoit^ 
fiUcte),  —  Between  the  two  jurisdictions,  the  ordinary  or  priyito 
and  the  administrative,  stood,  as  in  France,  a  Court  of  Cociiilcts* 
It  consisted  of  eleven  judges  appointed  for  life  (or  for  the 
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of  their  chief  office,  in  case  they  acted  ex  officio) ;  aiul  of  these 
eleveu  six  were  members  of  the  Superior  District  <'uiirt  of  Jierliu, 
—  must  l>e long,  that  is,  to  a  court  of  the  ordinary  jorisdictiou. 
The  other  five  were  persons  eligible  to  the  higher  judicial  or 
administrative  offices.     (Compare  p.  174*) 

The  Pmaalan  Court 9  and  Conatitutional  Questtonm.  —  'IMie 
Prussian  courts  WM  no  wuch  power  of  parsing  tipon  the  coll^titutwnal[ty 
of  lawft  as  i^  postiessifd  by  the  courts  of  tlie  United  Staters.  1liey  coiilil  hot 
go  beyond  the  eiiuple  question  whetlier  a  law  had  been  piwa4id,  01%  in 
admiiiistratiYe  caaes,  an  offieia[  order  iasut-d,  in  due  legal  fonu. 

Eevolution  in  Germfuiy,  —  At  the  time  this  is  written 
(December  1,  1918)  all  Germany  is  in  a  sUite  of  revolution.  The 
Emperor  has  alxiicated  and  taken  refuge  in  Holland  ;md  a  pro- 
visional government  has  been  established  witli  the  Socialists  in 
control.  Soldiers*  and  Workmen *s  Councils  have  been  established 
in  numerous  places  and  have  assumed  control  of  local  affairs.  In 
all  the  monarchical  states  of  the  Empire,  the  mlers  have  abdi- 
cated or  have  been  deposed,  and  it  appears  that  a  democratic  form 
of  govemment  will  be  established  both  in  the  Emj>ire  and  in  the 
individual  states. 

A  general  election  in  the  Empire  has  been  called  for  January, 
1019  and  upon  the  body  then  chosen  will  devolve  the  task  of 
formulating  the  new  governmental  arrangements. 

This  much  may  safely  be  predicted  —  that  the  Empire  will 
lose  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Prussia  will  lose  that  part  of  Poland 
which  it  acquired  through  the  i*artitions  of  the  unhappy  coimtry. 
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Austria-e  Historical  Position.  —  Until  the  middle  of  the 
last  oenturj  Austria  stood  at  the  front  of  German  political 
union;  not  until  1866  wae  she  deposed  from  leadership  in  Ger- 
many and  set  apart  to  attempt  alone  the  difficult  task  of  amalga- 
mating the  polyglot  dual  monareliy  of  Austria-Hungary  {page  445)* 

Acquisition  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  —  It  was  unques- 
tionably Austria's  headship  in  the  Empire  which  enabled  the 
Habsburg  princes  at  once  to  broaden  and  to  consolidate  their 
domain  in  the  southeastern  border-land  between  Slav  and  Teuton, 
Their  power  and  influence  within  the  Empire  gave  them  their 
opportunity  to  control  the  destiny  of  border  states  like  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  lying  at  Austria's  doors.  Both  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  fell  to  Habsburg  in  the  same  year,  the  year  1526,  when 
Ferdinand  I,  mounted  their  throne* 

Bohemia,  —  Bohemia  was  a  Slavonic  wedge  thrust  into 
the  side  of  Germany.  Compasaed  about  by  hostile  jjowers,  it 
was  a  prize  to  be  fought  for.  Alternately  conquered  by  several 
neighboring  kiugdoms^  it  finally  fell  into  German  hands  and 
became  an  apanage  of  the  Empire.  It  was  as  such  that  the  Habs- 
burgers  seized  it  when  its  throne  became  vacant  in  consequence 
of  the  extinction  of  a  Luxemburg  line  of  princes.  In  1526  their 
hold  upon  it  became  complete,  and  they  were  thenceforth  able  to 
keep  it  secure  as  an  hereditary  possession  within  their  family. 

Moravia.  —  Moravia  also  was  and  is  Slavonic.  Slavs  early 
drove  out  its  Teutonic  possessors,  and  were  prevented  from  joining 
the  Slavs  of  the  southeast  in  the  formation  of  a  vast  Slavonic 
kingdom  only  by  the  intervention  of  %\l%  M.^^^"^^^^^  Q/^\is:i^^\.^^^'^ 
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of  Hungary.  This  dominant  race  in  the  tenth  century  thrust 
themselves  in  between  the  Slavs  of  thts  northwest  and  those  of 
the  southeast,  and,  driving  back  the  Slavs  of  Moravia,  reduced  the 
once  *  Great  Moravia '  to  the  dimensions  of  the  present  province* 
Striven  for  by  Hungary,  by  Poland,  and  by  Bohemia,  Moravia 
finally  met  her  natural  fate  in  incorporation  with  Slavonic  Bohe- 
mia (102y),  and  passed,  along  with  that  kingdom,  into  Austrian 
hands,  in  ir>2*j. 

Hungary.  —  Hungary  is  the  land  of  the  Magyars^  a  Tura- 
nian race  which  retains  even  to  the  present  day  its  distinctive 
Oriental  features,  habits,  and  Ijtfaring  among  the  native  European 
races  about  it.  After  having  suffered  the  common  fortune  of 
being  overrun  by  numerous  barbaric  hordes  at  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  territory  of  Hungary  became,  in  889,  the 
realm  of  the  Magyar  duke  Arpad,  the  Conqueror.  In  the  year 
1000  the  duke  Vaik,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  duchy  in  997,  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  Pope  Sylvester  II.  the  title  of  'apostolic 
king*  of  Hungary,  and,  under  the  name  of  Stephen,  l>ecame  the 
first  of  a  line  of  native  monarchs  which  kept  the  throne  until 
1301.  From  1301  till  1526  kings  of  various  families  and  origins 
won  places  upon  the  throne.  During  this  period,  too,  Hungary 
felt  the  full  power  of  the  Turk,  since  145^3  mastjer  of  Constanti- 
noplo.  The  battle  of  Mohica  (29  August,  152G)  Iirought  terrible 
overthrow  upon  the  Hungarian  forces  at  the  hands  of  Soliman 
the  iMagnificent,  and  death  to  Louis,  the  Hungarian  king.  Louis 
was  childless ;  his  widow,  Maria,  was  sister  to  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Austria ;  and  it  was  her  influence  which  led  the  more  powerful 
party  of  nobles  within  the  kingdom  to  elect  the  Habsburger  to 
the  throne  and  so  put  Austi'ia  permanently  in  the  Hungarian 
saddle.  Not,  however,  until  1665-1671,  a  period  of  insuirectioii 
in  Hungary,  did  the  Habsburgers  convert  their  elective  into  an 
hereditary  right  to  the  throne. 

Transylvania,  Slavonia,  Croatia.  —  Transylvania,  Skvonia, 
and  Croatia,  annexed  at  various  times  to  Hungary,  passed  with 
Hungary  to  the  house  of  Habsliurg.  Except  during  the  jieriwl 
1848  to  1867,  the  period  during  which  Hungary  was  being  disci- 
plined for  her  revolt  of  1848-1849,  these  provinces  remained 
apanages  of  Hungary,  tliougU  CtoaA^  o^u^ied  a  distinotiTe 
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poaition,  and  was  always  accorded  a  representative  of  her  own  in 
the  Hungarian  ministry.  From  1848  to  1807  Transylvania, 
Slavonia,  iuifi  Croatia  were  treated  as  Austrian  erown  lands. 

Qalicia,  Balmatia.  —  Galiciay  a  district  much  fought  for 
and  often  divided,  but  fur  some  time  attached  to  Pohmd,  came  to 
Austria  upon  the  lirst  partition  of  Poland,  in  1772.  Dalmatia, 
once  part  of  ancient  Ulyria,  afterwards  a  possession  of  Venice, 
much  coveted  and  sometimes  held  by  Croatia  and  by  Hungary, 
came  to  Austria  througli  the  treaty  of  Campu  Formio,  in  1797, 

Bosnia  and  Harzegovina.  —  The  Congress  of  Berlin,  1878, 
which  met  to  tix  upuu  a  basis  for  the  new  settlementa  resulting 
from  the  victories  of  Russia  over  Turkey,  added  to  Austria's 
multifarious  duties  as  ruler  of  many  races  the  protectorate  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  districts  inlmbited  by  a  Servian  race  and 
long  subject  to  Turkish  dominion.  They  were  annexed  by  Aus- 
tria in  1908. 

AuBtria-Hnngary :  Ifatnre  of  the  Union.  —  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Austro-llungarian  monarchy  practically  recognized 
but  two  parties  to  the  union,  Austria  aod  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
for  all  she  had  so  much  individuality  and  boasted  so  tine  a 
history  of  independence,  was  swallowed  up  in  Austria ;  only  the 
>Iag}^ar8  of  Hungary,  among  all  the  races  of  the  heterogeneous 
realm  of  the  Habsburgers,  obtained  for  the  kingdom  of  their 
making  a  shiuding  of  equality  alongside  of  dominant  Austria. 

Variety  of  Bace.  —  The  commanding  diiticulty  of  govern- 
ment throughout  the  whole  course  of  Auatro- Hungarian  politics 
has  been  the  variety  of  races  embraced  within  the  domain  of  the 
monarchy.  First  and  most  prominent  was  the  tbi'ee-sided  contrast 
between  German,  Slav,  and  JIagyar,  Within  this  general  clas- 
sification, again,  Slav  differed  from  Slav  by  reason  of  many  sharp 
divergencies  of  history,  of  speech,  and  of  religion ;  and  outside 
this  classification,  there  was  added  a  miscellany  of  Italians,  Croats, 
Serbs,  Rumanians,  Jews,  —  men  of  almost  every  nice  and  people 
of  eastern  Europe.  This  variety  was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
only  the  Czechs  (Bohemians),  among  all  these  peoples,  had  a 
separate  home  land  in  which  they  were  in  the  majority.  In  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia  the  Czechs  constituted  considerably  more  than 
half  the  popxdation;    whilst  in  Hungary  the  Magyars,  thougjb. 
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greatly  outnumbering  any  other  one  element  of  the  population, 
were  less  than  half  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants ;  and  in  Aus- 
tria, thougli  men  of  German  bl*3^:>d  were  very  greatly  in  the  major- 
ity in  the  central  provinces  which  may  be  called  Austria  proper, 
they  constituted  in  Austria  taken  aa  a  whole  very  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  popultition. 

Home  Eule :  Bohemia,  Himgary.  —  At  least  two  among 
these  many  races,  moreover,  were  strenuously^  restlessly,  persist- 
ently devoted  to  independence.  No  lapse  of  time,  no  defeat  of 
hopes,  seemed  sufficient  to  reconcile  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia  to  in- 
corporation with  Austria*  Pride  of  race  and  the  memories  of  a 
notable  and  distinguished  history  kept  them  always  at  odda  with 
the  Germans  within  their  gatea  and  with  the  govemment  set  over 
their  heads.  They  desired  at  least  the  same  degree  of  autonomy 
that  had  been  granted  to  Hungary. 

Not  ^  granted '  either.  No  doubt  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  the  degree  of  autonomy  toon  by  Hungary.  Dominant  in  a 
larger  country  than  Bohemia,  perhaps  politically  more  capable 
than  any  Slavonic  people,  and  certainly  more  enduring  and  defi* 
nite  in  their  purposes,  the  Magyars,  though  crushed  by  superior 
force  in  the  field  of  battle,  were  able  to  win  a  specially  recog- 
nized and  highly  favored  place  in  the  dual  monarchy.  Although 
for  a  long  time  a  land  in  which  the  noble  was  tlie  only  citizeUi 
Hungary  has  been  a  land  of  political  liberties  almost  as  long 
as  England  herself  has  been.  The  nobles  of  Hungary  won  from 
their  king,  Andreas  II. j  in  1222,  a  **  Golden  Bull''  which  was  a 
veritable  Magna  Charta,  It  limited  military  service  in  the 
king'a  army,  it  regulated  taxation,  it  secured  for  every  noble 
trial  by  his  peers,  it  gave  order  and  propriety  to  judicial  admin- 
istration, it  even  enacted  the  right  of  armed  resistance  to  tyrTuiny. 
The  nobles,  too,  established  their  right  to  be  personally  summoned 
to  the  national  Reichstag.  Standing  upon  these  privilegeSi  they 
were  long  able  to  defeat  the  absolutism  of  the  Au^i  i  liS. 

Ferdinand  L  acquired  the  throne  of  Hungary  only  an  ijg 

her  constitution  r  not  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  did  the  crowa 
become  hereditary  in  the  Austrian  house ;  and  not  till  1687  did 
the  ancient  right  of  armed  resistance  lose  its  legal  8uj>j>ort, 

The  periml  of  reaction  which  followed  the  Napoleonic  wars 
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and  the  Congress  of  Yieima  found  kings  everywhere  tightening 
where  they  couJd  the  bonds  of  absolutism;  and  nowhere  were 
those  bonds  more  suecessfully  strengthened  than  in  Austria- 
Hungary  under  the  reigning  influence  of  the  sinister  Mettemich. 
1848,  however,  saw  the  flames  of  ijxsuiTe<:?tion  break  forth  more 
fiercely  in  Hungary  than  anywhere  else  in  terror-stricken 
Europe :  only  by  the  aid  of  Russia  was  Austria  able  once  more 
to  get  control  of  her  great  dependency*  So  completely  was  Hun- 
gary prostrated  after  this  her  supreme  effort  that  she  had  far  a 
little  no  choice  but  to  suffer  herself  to  be  degraded  into  a  mere 
province  of  Austria* 

The  Coostitiitioii  of  1867.  —  Wars  and  disasters  presently 
burst  upon  the  absolutist  Austria,  however,  in  an  overwhelming 
storm.  Thrust  out  from  Germany  (page  445)  she  was  made  at 
length  to  feel  the  necessity,  if  she  would  give  her  realm  strength, 
to  give  her  subjects  some  rights.  Her  eyes  were  at  last  opened 
to  the  snpreme  folly  of  keeping  the  peoples  uiicler  her  nile  weak 
and  spiritless,  poor  and  motionless,  in  order  that  her  monarcha 
might  not  sniffer  contrafUction.  She  assented,  accordingly, 
18  February,  1867,  to  a  coniititutional  arrangement  which  recog- 
nised the  kingdom,  not  aa  Austria^s,  but  as  the  joint  kingdom  of 
Austria-Hungary,  and  which  gave  to  the  Empire  ite  political 
organization. 

Dual  Character  of  the  Monarchy- —  The  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy,  although  c/j m pa c ted  liy  the  pcrttiHtciit  forces  of 
a  long  historical  development,  was  not  a  mutary  wtat*?,  a  territorial 
and  legal  unit,  but  simply  a  "  real  mnmi  of  twci  constitutionally 
and  administrativeTy  independent  atiititM."  This  union  was,  in- 
deed, more  substantial  than  that  form^irly  ex im ting  Itetween 
Sweden  and  Norway:  the  lattor  began  (»nly  In  1815,  and  was 
only  an  arrangement  by  whif'h  two  I  i      1  ^    (ilmiwt  linder 

a  single  king,  as  paitnem  in  iiiU^ii.  .aug8  but  as 

something  less  than  partiu^r^  in  affalrfi  »»!  in'iucr  uiU^rcNt;  while 
Austria^Hungary,  on  tlus  contriiry,  li*»ld  iin  a  dnitl  possLmsion  by  a 
single  royaJ  houfie  for  morit  ilmn  ihrm  hnndrita  and  fifty  years, 
subjected  by  tlmt  liimnt^  to  tint  lamd  miliUiry  and  tinancial  ser- 
vices, and  Uft  Umi  whili"  in  jjoMi*M«ion  of  only  such  lilK^rties  as 
could  be  retfttmid  by  ilint  al  turiiiiU*r»t  insibtence^canavtttftd<:il^j«^ 
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countries  at  many  points  interlaced  and  amalgamated  in  Mstoij 
and  iu  institutional  )it'e» 

The  Fundamental  Lawi.  —  Tlie  constitutional  law  of 
the  dual  kingdtpm  it'sted  upon  grants  of  privilege  from  the 
Crown.  It  is  diviaiWe  into  three  parts :  the  Ikws  of  the  union, 
the  laws  of  Austria,  and  the  laws  of  Hunj^'ary-.  (a)  The  laws  of 
the  union  embraced,  beside  various  other  rules  ooneeruing  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  the  Pragmatie  Sanction  of  1713,  which  was 
formally  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  Uie  Hungarian  group 
of  states  \  and  the  identical  Austrian  and  Hungarian  lam^s^  passed 
in  Decemlier,  1867»  which  fixed  the  relations  of  Uie  two  kingdoms 
to  one  another  and  arranged  for  the  administration  of  their  com- 
mon affairs,  (b)  The  fundamental  law  of  Austria  consisted  of 
various  royal  decrees,  *  diplomaSj'  and  patents,  deteriaining  the 
membership,  privileges,  etc.,  of  the  national  Eekhsrath  and  of 
the  provincuil  Landtags,  Of  these  the  chief  are  five  fundamental 
laws  of  December,  1867,  by  which  a  general  reconstruction  of  the 
goverimient  was  effected,  in  agreement  with  the  new  constitution 
given  to  the  union  in  that  year,  (c)  The  constitutional  arrange- 
ments of  Hungary  rested  upon  the  Golden  Bull  of  Andreas  IL, 
1222,  toueliing  the  privileges  of  the  Estiites  (f>age  494)  :  upon  cer- 
tain laws  of  1790-1791  eont*eriiing  the  political  independence  of 
Hungary,  and  her  exercise  of  legislative  and  executive  powers; 
upon  laws  of  1847=1848  granting  ministerial  responsibility,  annual 
sessions  of  the  Rpkhstngy  etc. ;  and  upon  a  law  of  1868  (amended 
in  1873)  whereby  Croatia-Slavonia  was  given  certain  distinct  privi- 
leges to  be  enjoyed  independently  of  H^ngar>^  These  were  most 
of  them  oUier  laws  than  the  Austrian.  Although  able  for  long 
j>eriod3  together  to  keep  Austria  at  their  feet,  the  Hapshurgers 
were  never  able  to  keep  Hungary  for  long  in  a  similar  attitude  of 
submission.  Her  constitutional  separateness  and  ind*  '  i  **| 
though  often  temporarily  denied  in  practice,  were  never  -  s  d. 

The  cobperative  rights  of  the  Estates  in  government,  communal 
self-administration,  and  the  privileges  of  the  free  cities  tri- 
umphantly jiersisted  spite  of  all  efforts  made  to  suppress  them. 

The  Common  Government :  the  £mperor-King.  —  The  Em* 
peror  of  Austria  bore  also  the  titles  King  t>r  Hoheniia  and 
*  ApoB^hc  *  King  of  llun^Ary  (\\^^ft  4Q2V    He  st<iod  at  the  headi 
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not  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  govenunent,  but  of  the  whole 
government  in  all  its  branches.  In  theory,  indeed,  he  alone  gov- 
erned :  he  made,  while  legislatures  and  provincial  assemblies  only 
assented  to,  the  laws*  Law  limited  his  powers  :  the  sphere  of  his 
authority  was  fixed  in  each  kingdom  by  definite  constitutional  pro- 
visions;  but,  whatever  practical  concessions  modern  movemejits 
of  thought  and  of  revolution  may  have  compelled,  it  yet  remained 
the  theory,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  fact,  of  constitutional  de- 
velopment in  Austria- Hungary  that  the  monarch  had  himself  of 
Ms  own  free  will  created  such  limitations  upon  his  prerogative 
as  existed.  There  was,  therefore,  aignifiaintly  enough,  nothing  to 
be  said  by  constitutional  commentators  in  Austria-Himgary  either 
concerning  the  king's  veto  or  concerning  any  special  arrange- 
ments for  constitutional  change.  It  was  thought  to  go  without  the 
saying  that  the  monarch's  negative  would  absolutely  kill,  his  *  let  it 
be  •  abundantly  vitali2e,  all  laws,  whether  constitutional  or  other, 

Smccesflion.  Regency,  etc.  ^  The  laws  touching  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Aui*trt>HungaTian  throne  provided  so  minutely  for 
the  widest  possible  collateral  inheritances  that  provision  for  a 
vacancy  was  apparently  not  necessary.  Permanent  laws  vested 
the  regency  in  specific  representatives  of  the  royal  house.  The 
royal  age  of  majority  was  sixteen  years. 

The  Qotmnon  Ministries.  —  The  Emperor-KiJig  was  assisted 
in  his  direction  of  the  common  affairs  of  his  two  kingdoms  by 
three  Ministries  and  an  Imperial  Conrtof  Audit.  There  was  (1)  a 
AMinistrif  of  Foreign  Aifhirs  and  of  the  Imperial  Household,  which, 
Ijesides  the  international  functions  indicated  by  its  name,  was 
charged  with  oversight  of  the  foreign  trade  and  ahippuig  inter- 
ests of  the  dual  kijigdom.  (2)  T!ie  ^f^nlstr1/  of  IFar,  by  which 
the  common  standing  army  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  administered. 
The  legislation  upon  which  the  maintenance  of  this  common 
standing  army  was  biised  originated  with  the  legislatures  of  the 
two  kingdoms  acting  separately.  It  was,  that  is,  matter  of  agree- 
ment between  the  two  countries.  It  covered  such  points  as  the 
size  of  the  army,  liability  to  military  service,  rules  and  methods 
of  recruiting,  etc,  and  was  embodied  in  identieal  laws  adopted  by 
tlie  two  legislatures,  each  acting  for  itself  and  without  constitu- 
tioTial  CO  1  n  pii  1  s  i  0  D , 
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As  oommander-m-ohief  of  the  army,  the  Emperor-King  had  the 
full  right  of  discipline,  ftdl  power  to  appoint^  remove,  or  transfer 
offieera  of  the  line,  and  the  determination  of  both  the  war  and 
peace  organizations  of  the  army,  quite  independently  of  an}'  action 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  minister  of  war.  In  most  other  con- 
cerns of  the  military  administration,  however,  his  acts  require  the 
eountersignature  of  the  minister.  The  militia,  or  reserve,  services 
of  the  two  kingdoms  were  separate^  and  separately  maintained ; 
but  in  war  the  militia  of  both  countries  became  supplementary 
the  regular  army* 

(3)  77*e  Ministry  of  Finance :  acting  under  the  Emperor, 
minister  of  finance  prepared  the  joint  budget,  apportioned  the  costs 
of  the  common  administration  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  saw 
to  the  raising  of  the  relative  quotas,  applied  the  common  income 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  budget,  and  administered 
the  common  floating  debt* 

The  cliief  sources  of  the  common  revenue  in  Austria-Hungary 
were  Qustoms  duties  and  direct  contributiona  from  the  treasuries 
of  the  two  states.  Certain  parts  of  tiie  customs  duties  were  as- 
signed to  the  common  treasury ;  and  such  expenses  as  these  were 
not  sufficient  to  meet  were  defrayed  by  the  contributiona,  Austria 
paying  sixty-three  and  six  tenths  (63,6),  and  Hungary  thirty-eix 
and  four  tentlis  (36.4)  per  cent  of  the  sums  needed. 

The  Economic  Relations  of  Austria  and  Hungary  were  regu- 
lated in  the  important  matters  of  commerce,  the  money  system, 
the  management  of  those  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  whone 
operation  affected  the  Interests  of  both  kingdoms,  the  castoms 
system,  and  the  indirect  taxation  of  industries  by  formal  agree- 
ments of  a  aemi-intemational  character  entered  into  every  ten 
years,  and  brought  into  force  by  separate  but  o!  course  ideBtical 
laws  passed  in  the  national  legislatures  of  both  countries.  Each 
state  controlled  for  itself  the  collection  of  customs  duties  within 
its  own  territory ;  but  AustriarHungary  was  regarded  as  forming 
only  a  single  customs  and  trade  territory,  and  the  laws  touching 
administration  in  these  fields  were  identical  in  the  two  countriei. 

There  was  a  joint  stock  Austro-Hungarian  IxaTjk  at  Vienna; 
the  two  kingdoms  had  by  treaty  the  same  system  of  weights  and 
measures  ;  and  there  was  ^^ai^le  eovnin^  but  the  same  ooiiiage. 
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Patents,  FoBts,  and  Telegraplifl.  ^ — A  cooimon  system  of 
patents  and  copyrights  was  raaint<iined ;  and  both  countries  liad 
the  same  pustiil  and  telf'grai^h  service, 

The  Belef atiom.  —  The  most  singular,  interesting,  and 
characteristic  feature  of  the  common  government  of  Austria-IIun> 
gary  was  the  Delegations,  wliich  constituted^  in  germ  at  least,  a 
oommou  legislatiu-e.  There  were  two  Delegations,  an  Austrian 
and  a  Hungariam  The}^  were  respectively  committees  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  Hungarian  legislatures*  Each  Delegation  consisted  of 
sixty  members,  twenty  of  whom  were  cliosen  by  the  upper,  forty 
by  the  lower  chamljcr  of  the  legislature  which  they  represented* 
But,  although  thus  in  form  a  committee  of  the  legislature  which 
sent  it  forth,  each  Delegation  may  be  said  to  have  represented  the 
kingdom  from  which  it  came  rather  than  the  legislature  of  that 
kingdom.  It  was  not  subject  to  be  instructed,  but  acted  upon  its 
own  judgment  aa  an  independent  body*  The  two  Delegations  sat 
and  acted  separately,  though  they  exercised  identical  functions. 
Each  passed  judgment  upon  the  budget  of  the  common  adminis- 
tration, each  was  at  liberty  to  take  action  upon  the  management 
of  tlie  common  debt,  each  superintended  the  common  administra- 
tion, and  could  freely  question  and  ^  interpellate  ^  the  ministers, 
from  whom  each  heard  periodical  reports ;  and  each  had  the 
privilege  of  initiative  as  regards  ail  measures  coming  within 
their  competence.  These  functions  were  concurrent,  not  joint* 
They  were,  nevertheless,  obviously  fimctions  which  must  luider 
such  a  system  be  exercised  in  full  agreement :  the  common  ad- 
ministration could  not  serve  two  masters*  If,  therefore,  after  a 
triple  exchange  of  resolutions  no  agreement  was  reached  l)etween 
the  two  bodies,  a  joint  session  was  held,  in  which,  without 
debate,  and  by  a  mere  absolute  majority  vote,  the  question  at 
issue  was  decided* 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Delegations 
were  very  narrow  indeed*  Their  independent  action  was  con- 
fined for  the  most  part  to  the  granting  of  supplies  and  the  super- 
intendence of  the  administrative  action  of  the  three  common 
ministries*  The  very  supplies  they  granted  came  out  of  taxes 
voted  separately  by  the  parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and 
almost  every  agency  tliey  risod  rested  upon  treaties  ajoA-X^^siJa^^ja^ 
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laws  independently  passed.  The  term  for  which  the  Delegations 
were  elected  was  one  year.  They  were  called  together  by  the 
monarch  annually,  one  year  at  Vienna,  the  next  at  Buda-Pest 
In  the  selection  of  members  of  the  Delegation  the  Austrian  crown 
lands  (the  provinces  once  separate  or  independent)  were  entitled 
to  representation,  as  was  also  Croatia-Slavonia  on  the  Hungarian 
side.  When  the  two  Delegations  met  in  joint  session,  the 
number  of  members  present  from  each  must  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  those  present  from  the  other,  any  numerical  inequality 
being  corrected  by  lot 

Citizenship.  —  There  was  no  common  citizenship  for  the 
two  kingdoms;  but  in  all  business  relationships  the  citizens  of 
each  state  were  regarded  as  citizens  of  the  other. 

The  Govemment  of  Amitria:  the  ExecutiTe. — The  gov- 
erning power  rested  in  Austria  with  the  Emperor.  The  recent 
Emperors  by  no  means  ventured  upon  the  centralization  of 
authority  attempted  and  in  part  effected  by  Maria  Theresa  and 
Joseph  II.;  but  Austrian  constitutional  law  did  not  assign  duties 
to  the  head  of  the  state :  it  assigned  functions  to  the  ministers 
and  granted  privileges  to  the  representative  bodies.  All  powers 
not  explicitly  so  conferred  remained  with  the  Emperor.  He 
directed  all  the  admiaistrative  activities  of  the  state ;  he  ap- 
pointed the  life  members  of  the  upper  house  of  the  HeichsrcU  ;  and, 
through  his  ministers,  he  in  large  measure  controlled  legislation. 
But  he  must  aet  in  administration  through  the  ministers  and  in 
legislation  through  the  parliament.  The  countersignatures  of  the 
ministers  were,  by  statute,  made  necessary  for  the  validity  of  his 
decrees  ;  and  the  consent  of  the  Reidisrat  was  indispensable  to  the 
determination  of  the  policy  and  content  of  all  legislation.  The 
only  judicial  prerogative  that  remained  with  him  was  the  power  of 
pardon.  On  all  sides  his  power  was  circumscribed  by  the  legally 
necessary  cooperation  of  other  regularly  constituted  authoritieB. 

The  Ministry,  wliieh  consisted  of  a  ^linister-Presideiit  and 
seven  heads  of  departments,  acted  as  the  Emperor^a  councii,  but 
it  did  not  constitute  a  board  whose  majority  vote  decided  admiiu 
istrative  questions.  Action  was  taken,  rather,  in  ^,ch  department 
upon  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  minister  at  its  heiid. 
Tie  ministers  had  a  tkte<itold  office :  they  were  the  Emperor^ 
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councillors,  they  executed  hia  commands,  and  they  were  the  re- 
sponsible administrators  of  special  branches  of  the  public  service. 
They  acted  for  the  Emperor  also  Id  Introducing  measures  in  the 
EeichsrcU.  They  must  attend  both  Houses  to  defend  tlie  policy 
of  the  executive  and  to  answer  *  interpellations.'  There  were 
eight  executive  departments  :  Interior,  National  Defence,  Religion 
and  Education,  Trade,  Agriculture,  Finance,  Justice,  and  Rail* 
ways.  The  Minister-President  often  held  no  portfolio,  and  con- 
stituted a  ninth  minis  ten 

Legiilation  :  the  National  amd  Provincial  LegisIatureB.  — 
In  all  legislation  of  whatever  kind  the  cooperation  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  was  necessary  ;  but  not  all  of  this  cooper- 
ative privilege  belonged  to  the  Betcfm-at^  the  national  legislative 
body*  Cooperation  in  the  greater  matters  of  legislation  was  ex- 
pressly given  by  law  to  the  Rekhsrat^  but  all  legislative  powers 
not  expressly  granted  to  it  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  the  Land- 
tags of  the  seventeen  provinces  (kingdoms,  grand-duchies,  arch- 
duchies, duchies,  and  counties),  of  which  the  conglomerate  realm 
was  made  up. 

The  Eeichsrat. — The  Eeichsrat  consisted  of  a  House  of 
Lords  {Herrenhans)  and  a  House  of  Representatives  (Abgeord- 
netenhauai).  To  the  House  of  Lords  came  princes  of  the  blood 
royal  who  had  reached  their  majority,  the  archbishops  and  cer- 
tain bishope,  nobles  of  high  rank  who  had  acquired  hereditary 
seats  in  the  chamber,  and  such  life  members  as  the  Emperor 
chose  to  appoint  in  recognition  of  special  services  to  the  state, 
to  the  church,  to  science,  or  to  art.  To  the  other  House  came 
representatives  chosen  by  general,  equal,  and  direct  manhood 
suifrageJ  The  term  of  the  lower  house  was  six  years.  The 
number  of  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  law 
of  1907  was  516.  Representation  was  apportioned  among  the 
several  lands  which  form  the  Austrian  domain. 

The  assent  of  the  chambers  was  required  not  only  in  legis- 
lation but  also  for  the  validity  of  treaties  which  affected  the  trade 
of  the  country,  which  laid  economic  burdens  upon  the  state,  which 
affected  its  legal  constitution,  or  which  concerned  an  alienation  or 
extension  of  territory.     The  powers  of  the  two  Houses  were  the 

1  Law  of  1907. 
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same,  except  that  financial  measures  and  bills  which  affected  re- 
cruitment for  the  army  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives.  It  was  the  general  rule  that  the  assent  of  both  Houses 
was  necessary  to  every  resolution  or  action  of  the  Reiehsrat;  but 
an  interesting  exception  is  to  be  noted.  If  a  disagreement  arose 
between  fche  chambers  upon  a  question  of  finance  or  of  military 
recruitment,  the  lowest  figures  or  numbers  were  to  be  considered 
adopted. 

The  Emperor  named  not  only  the  life  members  but  also  the 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  called 
and  opened  the  sessions  of  the  Rekhsrot^  and  might  dose,  ad- 
journ, or  dissolve  it.  It  was  within  the  prerogative  of  the  Em- 
peror, acting  with  the  advice  of  his  nmiisters,  to  enact  any  laws 
which  seemed  to  be  immediately  necessary  during  a  recess  of  the 
Eeich^raty  provided  they  were  not  financial  laws,  or  laws  which 
in  any  way  permanently  encumbered  the  state.  But  such  laws 
must  be  submitted  t^o  the  Beithsrut  within  four  weeks  after  its 
next  assembling  (going  first  to  the  House  of  Representatives), 
and  altogether  lapsed  unless  submitted  to  the  Rekhsrai  within 
that  time,  and  sanctioned  b}^  it. 

MiniBterial  Eetponsibility.  —  In  theory,  the  ministers  were 
responsible  to  the  Houses,  and  resigned  if  defeated ;  but  the 
theory  foimd  do  realization  in  practice.  Bace  lines  determined 
party  lines  in  the  Houses,  and  even  members  of  the  same  race  did 
not  keep  steadily  together  in  purpose  or  policy ;  so  that  there 
were  no  governing  parties,  and  no  majorities  that  could  be  reck- 
oned beforehand.  The  Emperor  might  placate  now  this  gronpi 
and  again  the  other,  and  so  keep  his  own  ministers  and  pofsue 
his  own  policy. 

The  Landtags.  —  The  greater  political  divisions  of  Austria 
retained  their  own  Landtags,  or  local  legislatures,  and  to  these  be- 
longed considerable  legislative  powers.  The  Emperor  named 
the  chairmen  of  the  Landtags  and  their  substitutes ;  he  called, 
opened,  and  might  close,  adjourn,  or  dissolve  the  Landtags;  and 
his  assent  was  necessar}'  to  all  their  acts.  But  their  consent 
necessary  to  almost  all  laws  which  aflft^  provinces 

they  represented,  and  their  privileges  i  ted  an  imp 

part  of  the  total  of  legislatvv©  ^ow«r  which  rested  with  the  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  people.     The  provinces  had  also  extensive  rights 
of  self-adininistmtion. 

Local  GovemmeEt.  —  The  Landtags  were  the  most  eou- 
spicuous  organs  of  &elf*government.  Each  Landtag  consisted  of 
a  single  chainher  and  represented  the  same  classes  of  voters  that 
sent  members  to  the  national  Reichsrat  (page  601),  —  with  the  ad- 
dition of  another^  an  official  class.  The  administrative  organ  of 
the  province  was  a  provincial  committee,  as  in  France.  The  cen- 
tral government  was  represented  in  the  exercise  of  its  many  local 
powers  by  a  SiatthaUer  or  LandeaprdsidevU^  whose  powers  were 
very  extensive.  Witliin  the  province  there  were,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  districts  or  circles,  which  were  areas  of  financial 
administration ;  and  throughout  the  coontrj^  the  smallest  areas 
of  local  government  were  the  Communes,  local  bodies  which,  act- 
ing within  the  commission  of  general  statutes,  exercised  con- 
siderable powers  of  self-direction  through  a  communal  coijimittee 
and  a  communal  president  chosen,  together  with  a  eertiiin  num- 
ber of  assistants,  by  the  C4)mmittee.  The  Communes  were  orgam 
of  the  provinces,  and  their  presidents  to  a  certain  extent  served 
the  general  state  administration. 

The  Ooveminent  of  Hungary  :  the  Executive.  —  The  king 
bore  subataiitially  the  same  relations  to  the  other  powers  of  the 
state  in  Hungary  that  he  bore  in  Austria.  The  directing  head 
of  the  state,  he  yet  must  act  in  all  administrative  matters  through 
the  ministers,  and  in  all  legislative  matters  through  the  national 
chamber.  Even  his  treaty -making  power  was  limitt^d  as  regards 
Hungary  in  the  same  way  that  it  was  limited  as  regards  Austria 
(page  502). 

The  Hungarian  Ministry  c-onsisted  of  a  Minister-President  and, 
if  he  held  no  portfolio,  of  nine  other  ministers  :  a  minister  attend- 
ant upon  the  king,  a  minister  of  the  Interior,  a  minister  of  Finance, 
a  minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  a  minister  of  Agriciilture, 
a  minister  of  Justice^  a  minister  of  Religion  and  Education,  a 
minister  of  National  Defence,  and  a  special  minister  for  Croatiar 
Slavonia. 

The  ministers  attended  the  sittings  of  the  chambers  and  played 
there  the  same  part  that  the  Austrian  ministers  played  in  the 
Reichsrat  (page  501).     The  Hungarian  mvniftt/et^  ^%t^^\kn^i^^%1^ 
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subject  to  a  real  responsibility  to  the  parliament  of  tlxe  kingilc 
The  Magyars  maintained  a  veritable  majority  iu  the  Himgari 
Houses,  and  they  knew  their  own  minds  and  the  right  methods 
of  party  disnipline,  besides.  They  have  been  statesmen  and 
rulers  time  out  of  mind,  and  the  king's  ministers  iu  Hungary 
obeyed  and  represented  the  majority  in  parliament,  resigning  aa 
of  course  when  defeated. 

Tlie  Diet — The  Diet  (Orsstdggr/iilh),  the  national  repre- 
sentative body,  consisted  of  a  Table  of  Magnates  and  a  Table  of 
liepresentattves.  To  the  former  went  all  hereditiiry  peers  who  paid 
an  annual  land  tax  of  three  thousand  tiorins,  the  highest  officials 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  certain  eccleaiastical 
and  lay  representatives  of  the  Protestant  churches,  eighty-four 
life  peers  appointed  by  the  king,  certain  memljera  ex  officio,  three 
delegates  from  Croatia-Slavouia,  and  those  royal  archdukes  who 
had  reached  their  majority  and  who  owned  landed  estates  in  Hun- 
gary. The  Table  of  Representatives  consisted  of  four  hundred 
and  fift}^-three  members  elected  by  direct  vote  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  The  membership  of  the  House  for  ordinary  businesSt 
however,  was  only  four  hundred  and  thirteen*  The  forty  addi* 
tional  members  represented  CroatiarSlavonia ;  and,  iuaamuch  as 
that  great  province  had  an  almost  independent  legislature  of  its 
owup  its  memljers  in  the  national  House  voted  only  upon  ques- 
tions of  Dational  action  which  affected  their  own  province.  These 
subjects  were  understood  to  be,  the  army,  trade,  and  tinanoe.  As 
must  always  happen  where  there  is  real  ministerial  responsi- 
bility, the  lower  House  was  the  governing  House*  The  Magmites 
yielded,  in  the  long  run,  every  point  upon  which  the  purpose  of 
the  Representatives  was  definitely  fixed. 

The  franchise  rested  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  amount  of 
taxes  on  land  or  on  income.  Memliers  of  certain  learned  and 
professional  classes,  however,  possessed  the  franchise  without 
any  property  qualification. 

The  president  and  vice-president  of  the  upper  House  were 
nominated  by  the  king.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Austrian  repre* 
sentative  bodies,  so  also  in  the  case  of  the  Himgarian,  the  king 
convened  and  opened,  and  might  close,  adjourn,  or  dissolvis 
theoL 
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Local  Qovemmeiit.  —  For  purposes  of  local  government 
Hungary  was  divided  into  shires,  Belf-adiniuiatered  cities,  and 
Comxuuues.  The  organization  was  througliout  substantially  the 
same.  In  each  area,  —  the  Cumniune  excepted, ^ — there  was  a 
president  who  represented  the  central  government ;  in  each,  with* 
out  exception,  there  w^as  an  administmtive  committee  which  waa 
the  executive  representative  of  the  local  hody  and  an  assembly, 
in  part  representiitive  and  in  part  primary  (inasmuch  as  those 
who  are  most  highly  taxed  are  entitled  to  be  present),  with  which 
rested  the  general  direction  of  affairs. 

Groatia-Slavonia.  —  There  was  not  in  Hungary  the  pro- 
vincial orgiini/ation  which  existed  in  Austria.  Croatia-Slav  on  ia 
was  the  oidy  constituent  part  of  the  Huogarian  lands  which  had 
its  own  separate  Landtiu/.  The  organization  of  this  territory 
was  in  all  respects  exceptional.  It  was  given  legal  rights  which 
could  not  he  taken  away  from  it  without  its  own  consent ;  and  it 
had  a  distinct  administration  responsible  to  the  king  and  to  its 
own  Landtag,  It  was,  nevertheless,  an  integral  part  of  the  Hun- 
garian monarchy. 

Eeyolation  and  the  BreakiEg  Up  of  the  AEitrChHuiigarian 
Empire.^ — ^The  war  has  Ijrooght  tlie  long-anticipated  d insolation 
of  the  power  of  the  Habsburga  and  the  proclamation  of  a  number 
of  independent  republicjin  states.  The  Emperor  Charles  II.  has 
abdicated  and  the  Union  of  Austria  and  Hungary  has  been  dis- 
solved. Hungary  has  been  proclaimed  a  republic  and  will  doubt* 
less  be  greatly  rcducefi  in  size  through  the  loss  of  territories  that 
will  become  independent  or  that  will  juin  with  Rumania  and  Serbia. 
The  Czecho-Slovaka  in  Bohemia  and  Slavonia  have  proclaimed 
themselves  independent  and  arc  estiblishing  a  republic,  as  have 
the  Jugo-Slavs  in  the  South.  The  fate  of  the  German  Austrians 
is  not  yet  determined.  The  Austrian  Poles  will  doubtless  jubi 
in  the  new  Republic  of  Poland  ;  Transylvania  w^ill  probably  unite 
with  Rumania,  aince  they  are  of  the  same  nationality.  The  Croats 
and  Serliians  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  have  proposed  a  union 
with  Serbia,  and  Italia  Irredenta  will  return  to  Italy, 

Whatever  the  exact  territorial  arrangements  may  be,  the  Aus- 
trian and  the  Hungarian  power  over  the  subject  races  in  the 

1  Written  Decem\>eT  I,  \^\ft. 
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Empire  has  been  broken,  and  (jut  of  the  ihsruptiuu  of  the  Empire 
will  come  a  number  of  siiialli  national  states  in  which  the  national 
aspirations  for  independence  will  be  realized. 
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HK  struggle  for  Serbian  independence  began  in  1804  and  con- 
tinued until  by  the  Treat)^  of  Adrianople  in  1829  the  pachalik  of 
Helgrtide  was  erected  into  an  autonomous  and  tributary  princi- 
pality under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey  and  the  protection  of 
Russia.  Miloeh  Ol>renoviteh  was  proclaimed  hereditary  prince 
by  the  national  Skupshtinu  and  was  recognized  as  such  by  the 
Port-e  in  1830.  Under  him  a  constitution  was  prepared  and  after 
approval  by  the  Grand  Skupshtina  waa  promulgated  in  1835.  It 
created  a  Council  of  State  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing 
the  laws,  but  as  it  met  for  ouly  two  days  a  year  it  could  not  per- 
form its  function  and  became  merely  a  chamber  for  enrolling  the 
laws.  This  constitution  was  of  short  duration  and  was  succeeded 
by  another,  called  the  Oi*staVj  or  Statute,  which  went  into  effect 
in  1839.  For  twenty  years  the  Statute  was  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  principality.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  the  Russian 
protectorate  of  the  principality  was  abolished,  and  Serbia  was 
recognized  as  a  aemi-independent  state.  In  18*>1  the  functions 
of  the  Sknpshtina  were  by  law  determined  in  some  detail  and  a 
distinction  made  between  the  ordinary  JSkupshtina  and  the  Gravid 
Skupshtina  which  had  no  stated  meetings.  The  SkvpshUna  was 
a  sort  of  popular  assembly,  whose  origin  lay  in  verj^  remote  time. 

In  1878,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  complete  independence 
of  the  principality  was  recognized,  and  in  1882  the  national 
SJcupshtina  proclaimed  the  principality  a  kingdom  and  Prince 
Milan  Obrenoyitch  IV  took  the  title  of  Milan  I,  King  of  Serbia. 

In  1869,  following  the  assassination  of  Prince  Michel,  the 
Grand  SkupitlUirm  had,  through  a  committee,  pre\ia.Y(di.  -asA  ^-^^v 
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claimed  a  constitution,  Tbis  lasted  until  18S8  when  King  Milan 
yielded  to  the  oft-repeated  demands  for  a  revision,  and  appointed 
a  committee  of  sev^enty,  composed  of  members  of  the  different 
parties*  The  work  of  the  committee  was  ratified  by  a  Grand 
iSkupMina  and  the  new  constitution  was  promulgated  in  Febru* 
ary,  1S89.  Its  existence  was  brief,  for  it  was  suspended  by  a 
royal  proclamatioD  in  May,  1894,  and  the  constitution  of  1869 
was  again  put  into  effect  Seven  years  later  this  constitution 
was  again  repealed  and  a  new  one  was  proclaimed  in  April,  1901. 

The  constitution  of  1901  was  elaborated  in  conjunction  with 
the  leaders  of  the  radicid  and  progressive  parties  and  contained 
an  innovation  in  the  form  of  a  senate.  Following  the  assassina- 
tion of  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  in  1903,  the  Skttpshtina 
revived  the  constitution  of  1888  and  proclaimed  Peter  Kara- 
georgevitch  king,  with  the  title  of  Peter  L 

According  to  the  constitution  the  kingdom  is  an  hereditary 
and  constitutional  monarchy  combined  with  representation  of  the 
people.     The  state  religion  is  that  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church* 

For  purposes  of  administration  the  kingdom  is  divided  into 
departments  (okrong)^  the  departments  into  arrondissements 
(arcs),  and  the  arrondissements  into  communes  (opchtina). 

The  constitution  contains  a  statement  of  the  rights  of  citizens  r 
all  are  equal  before  the  law  and  no  titles  of  nobility  can  be 
gr^ited  or  recognized ;  individual  liberty^  is  guaranteed  and  na 
one  can  be  tried  except  by  a  competent  tribunal ;  private  domi- 
cile and  private  property  are  inviolable ;  freedom  of  conscience 
is  absolute  and  instruction  is  free  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  contrary 
to  public  order  and  morality ;  primary  instruction  is  obligatory 
and  free  in  the  public  schools  ;  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press^ 
freedom  of  assembly  and  of  association,  and  the  right  of  petition 
are  guaranteed. 

The  King.  —  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  tlie  Ring 
and  is  exercised  through  responsible  ministers  who  are  appointed 
and  dismissed  by  the  King.  He  is  the  head  of  the  state  and  his 
person  is  inviolable ;  he  cannot  be  held  responsible ;  he  sancticms 
and  promulgates  the  laws ;  he  appoints  the  officers  of  the  state 
and  they  exercise  their  authority'  in  his  name  and  under  his  super- 
vision^  he  is  oommandet-'m-ebiet  of  the  army;  he  conduct!*  the 
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foreign  affairs  of  the  state,  declares  war,  makes  treaties  of  peace, 
of  alliance,  aud  of  all  other  sorts  and  commmiicates  them  to  the 
Skupshtiim  as  soon  as  national  interests  permit ;  ti-eaties  of  com- 
merce and  those  which  require  the  expenditure  of  money  or  a 
modifi cation  of  the  laws  or  wlach  affect  the  rights  of  citizens 
must  be  approved  by  the  Skupshtina  before  they  become  binding ; 
he  convokes  the  Skupshtina  in  ordinary  or  extraordinary  sessions  ; 
he  opens  and  closes  its  sessions ;  he  may  prorogue  it^  but  not  for 
a  longer  period  than  two  months  aud  nut  oftener  than  once  in 
the  same  session  without  its  consent;  he  may  dissolve  it,  but 
new  elections  muet  be  held  within  two  months  and  the  new 
assembly  must  meet  within  three  months.  The  decree  of  disso- 
lution must  be  count*?rsigTied  by  all  the  ministers. 

Ko  act  of  the  King  touching  state  affairs  is  valid  unless 
countersigned  by  a  competent  minister  who  thereby  assumes 
the  responsibility.  In  case  the  tbrone  becomes  vactant,  the  Graiid 
Skupshtina  shall  determine  the  question  of  a  successor. 

The  Skupihtina,  —  The  national  Skupshtina^  which  repre- 
sents the  coimtry,  is  ordinary  (obitchna)  or  grand  (velika) ;  it  is 
composed  of  deputies  freely  chosen  by  the  people  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  The  election  is  direct 
and  voting  is  secret  and  by  ballot.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
sixty'Six  deputies,  chosen  by  districts ;  the  electors  comprise  all 
Serbian  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over  who  pay  an 
annual  direct  tax  to  tije  state  of  tiye  dollars, 

No  one  can  be  elected  who  is  not  qualitiefl  to  vote,  and  in 
addition  he  must,  if  a  naturalized  citizen,  have  been  a  resident 
for  five  years,  and  must  tH?  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  enjoy  full 
political  and  civil  rights,  be  a  permanent  resident  and  pay  at 
least  six  dollars  direct  tax  a  year.  Deputies  who  enter  the 
service  of  the  state,  except  ministers,  lose  their  membership  but 
may  stand  for  reflection.  The  term  is  four  years  and  there  is 
an  annual  session  which  cannot  end  until  the  Budget  is  passed ; 
its  sessions  are  public  unless  a  secret  session  is  demanded  by  the 
president  t^r  ten  members,  in  which  ease  the  Skupshtina  decides. 
All  proponed  laws,  except  those  relating  to  the  Budget,  must 
first  be  considered  by  the  Council  of  State,  and  all  bills  must  be 
referred  to  a  committee  and  cannot  l>e  considered  unle^^  fenN^st-ssicK^ 
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reported  by  the  eotniaittee*  Every  deputy  has  the  right  to 
address  questiona  and  interpellations  to  ministera^  who  mnst 
answer  before  the  olose  of  the  session. 

The  Graftd  Skupsluina  is  composed  of  twice  as  many  membefs 
as  the  ordinary  Skupshiina  and  is  summoned  when  it  is  necessary 
to  decide  the  succession  to  the  throne,  to  appoint  a  Council  of 
Regency,  to  decide  upon  amendments  to  the  Constitutio|;i,  to  de* 
termine  upon  the  alienation  or  exchange  of  national  territory, 
and  when  the  King  deems  it  necessary  to  consult  it. 

Minister!*  —  The  ministers  are  the  heads  of  the  executive 
departments,  except  the  president  of  the  council  of  niinisters, 
who  may  be  without  portfolio.  They  are  ap)K>inted  and  dis- 
missed by  the  King.  They  have  the  right  of  free  access  to  the 
JSkupshtinaf  but  may  not  vote  unless  they  are  members;  the 
SkupafUvm  may  demand  their  presence  at  its  sittings.  They 
are  responsible  to  the  King  and  to  the  Sktipahtina  for  all  official 
acta  ;  and  may  be  tried  by  a  special  court  composed  of  memhere 
of  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

Coonoil  of  State.  —  The  Council  of  State  is  composed  of  hix- 
teen  members,  eight  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  King  and  eight 
by  the  SkupHlUina;  the  King  sends  to  the  Skupshtina  a  list  of  six- 
teen names  from  which  the  Skupshtitia  chooses  eight  and  it  in 
turn  send^  a  simitar  list  to  the  King  from  which  he  chooses  eight. 
They  are  appjinted  for  life.  The  chief  functions  of  the  Council 
are  to  draft,  at  the  invitation  of  tlie  government,  proposals  for 
laws,  to  give  its  advice  upon  questions  submitted  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  examine  all  proposals  for  laws  introduced  by 
the  government  or  initiated  by  the  Skupshtina^  smd  no  discussion 
of  any  proposed  law  may  take  place  until  the  Council  has  given 
its  opinion.  The  Council  may  appoint  one  or  more  of  its 
members  to  defend  its  report  before  the  Sknp^^ineu 

The  Courts,  — The  courts  are  declared  independent  and  it 
is  forbidden  to  the  executive  or  to  the  legishitive  departnunti  to 
interfere  in  judicial  matters.  No  special  tribunals  or  oomi 
to  exercise  judicial  functions  may  be  created. 

There  is  a  Court  of  Cassation  for  the  whole  nmntry  winch 
termines  solely  questions  of  law;  it  also  has  jurisdictiim  in  ceases 
of  txtutiivi  between  the  judicial  and  the  administrativts  authorities. 
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I        Below  the  Court  of  Cassation  are  courts  of  appeal  and  courts  of 

first  instance. 
^^       Judges  are  appointed  bj  the  King ;  they  are  not  liable  to  re- 
^B  moval  except  by  a  Judgment  of  a  regular  tribunal  or  by  the  Court 
^^  of  Cassation  for  a  disciplinary  ofifenc^e,  nor  ean  they  be  transferred 
I        without  their  consent* 

^ft  Amendment  of  the  Conttitiitioii.  —  The  proposal  for  an 

^"  amendment,  reviyion^  or  interpretiitiuii  of  the  Constitution  may 
originate  with  the  King  or  with  the  Skupshtina;  if  with  the  King 
it  shall  be  cominunicated  to  the  Sktijfshtina  which  shall  at  once  l>e 
dissolved  and  the  Grand  ^Skupshtina  summoned  within  four 
months;  if  the  proposal  originates  with  the  Skupshlma^  it  must  be 
passed  by  that  body  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  tleputies  twice 
at  an  interval  of  ten  days  ;  thereupon  the  Skupshtina  is  dissolved 
and  the  Grand  Skitpshtina  must  be  summoned  within  four  months. 
The  decision  in  each  t^se  by  the  Oratid  Skupshtina  shall  be  by 
an  absolute  majority  of  the  members,  and  its  decisions,  when 
sanctioned  hy  the  King,  become  binding. 
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XVI. 


THE  GOVERNMEIN'T  OF  EUMANIA. 


By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  of  September  14, 1829,  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  acquired  the  title  of  Principalities  and  becatne 
vasaal  territories  of  Turkey.  With  the  eesaatiou  of  the  military 
occupation  in  1834,  two  organic  laws,  prepared  under  the  influence 
of  Russia,  were  put  into  effect  and  served  for  twenty-seven  years 
as  the  bases  of  the  organization  of  the  Principalities,  which  during 
that  period  were  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  By  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  1856,  the  Russian  pretectorate  was  abolished  and  the 
Principalities  were  recognized  as  semi-independent  states,  each 
with  its  sepamte  Prince ;  but  Lu  18o9  Colonel  Cuza  was  elected 
'  Hospodar,'  or  Lord,  by  each  and  took  the  title  of  Prince  Alexander- 
Joan  I.  The  union  of  the  Principalities  luider  the  name  of  Ru- 
mania was  formally  proclaimed  at  Bucharest  and  at  Jassy  on 
December  23,  1861. 

In  July,  1864,  a  statute  was  promulgated  by  which  a  Senate  and 
a  Gonncil  of  State  was  created  and  in  1866  as  a  result  of  a  revo- 
lution Prince  Alexaiider-»Joan  abdic-att^d  ;  a  few  months  afterward 
Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern-Bigmaringen  was  called  to  the 
throne  by  popular  vote  and  took  the  name  of  Charles  I.  The 
Sultan  cnnfirmed  this  choice  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  the 
hereditary  prince.  Charles  summoned  a  c^onstituent  assembly  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  a  csonatitution  which  on  June  30, 1866,  was  pro- 
claimed, and,  with  modifications,  is  the  constitution  in  force  to-day. 

As  a  result  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877,  Rumania  was 
recognized  as  an  independent  state  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878, 
but  upon  condition  of  a  modification  in  the  constitution  which 
should  remove  all  distinctions  and  incapacities  arising  out  of  re- 
ligious beliefs.  In  1881  Rumania  became  a  kingdom  and  its 
Prince  took  the  title  of  King. 
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GoEBtitiitioiL — The  oonstitution  of  1866,  as  amended  in 
1879  and  1884,  is  divided  into  eight  titles  dealing  with  the  territory, 
the  rights  of  Rumanians,  the  powera  of  the  state,  finances,  the 
army,  general  provisions^  amendment,  and  temporary  and  sup- 
ple men  tal  p  r  ri  vi  s  i  on  a . 

Ei|^ht«  of  Rumaaiatts.  —  The  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
Romanians  oonUiins  the  usual  provisiona  upon  liberty  of  conscienoe, 
of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  meeting  and  upon  individual  freedom, 
protection  from  arbiti'ary  arrest  and  prosecution  except  as  pro- 
vided by  lawj  inviolability  of  residence  and  property,  and  the  right 
of  peaceable  assembly  and  of  association.  In  a  numter  of  respects 
the  exereise  of  these  riglits  i.s  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law. 

The  Fowerfi  of  the  State.  —  All  power  emanates  from  the 
people  and  (*an  Im  exercised  only  by  delegation  and  in  the  manner 
piBBCribed  in  the  eonstitutioii.  The  legislative  power  is  exercised 
by  the  King  and  the  national  assembly,  which  is  composed  of  two 
houses.  Tlie  King  and  each  house  is  a  separate  part  of  the  It^gis- 
lative  power  and  each  can  initiate  legislation.  The  interpretation 
of  the  law  l>elongs  solely  to  the  legislative  power.  The  executive 
wer  is  in  the  bands  of  the  King,  and  the  judicial,  of  the  courts* 

National  ABsembly.  —  The  national  assembly  is  compused 
of  two  houses,  the  members  of  which  represent  the  nation  and  not 
merely  the  district  from  which  they  are  chosen,  ^[embers  of 
either  house,  except  ministers  who  accept  a  salaried  post  from  the 
governmentj  cease  to  be  members  but  may  again  Ijccoiiie  members 
by  a  new  election.  The  houses  enjoy  the  ordinary  rights  and 
rivileges  of  constitutional  assemblies* 

Chamh^r  of  DepmtieB. — The  clmml>er  is  composed  of  183 
members,  chosen  for  ii  term  of  four  years.  Memljers  must  be 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  Rumanian  citizens  enjoying  full  civil 
and  political  rights  and  domiciled  in  the  country.  The  electors 
are  all  male  citizens  of  full  age  who  pay  taxes.  The  electors  in 
each  district  are  divided  into  three  colleges  j  the  first  comprises 
all  owners  of  property  producing  an  income  of  at  least  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  the  second  those  domiciled  and  resident  in 
urlmn  r'ommunes  and  paying  direct  taxes  t^»  the  state  of  at  least 
four  dollars  a  yeai*,  and  those  who  exercise  the  lil>enil  professions, 
oMcers,  state  pensioners  and  those  who  have  lv<ife\x  l\ix^xwi>x  SiosL 
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primary  course;  the  third,  all  others  who  pay  taxes.  Within 
this  last  college  those  who  can  read  and  write  and  have  an 
income  of  at  least  sixty  dollars  from  rural  land,  priests,  and 
Tillage  schoolmasters  vote  directly ;  aU  the  rest  vote  indire<^y. 
Every  fifty  indirect  electors  choose  a  delegate  and  the  delegates 
vote  with  the  direct  electors  of  the  colleges.  The  first  college  elects 
seventy-iive  deputies,  the  second  seventy,  and  the  thi^d  thirty^ight 

The  Senate.  —  The  Senate  is  composed  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  nieuiliersj  of  whom  two  represent  the  ujiiversities,  eight 
are  high  eoclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  are 
elected.  The  electors  in  each  diBtrict  are  divided  into  two  col- 
leges;  in  the  first  are  all  electors  having  property  yielding  an 
annual  income  of  at  least  $400,  and  in  the  second  those  having 
property  yielding  from  $160  to  $400.  In  each  college  certain 
individuals  are  enrolled  irrespective  of  the  property  qualification* 
In  general  they  include  the  high  ofiicials  of  state,  of  the  army  and 
the  t^ourts,  members  of  the  professions,  professors,  and  teachers* 
The  first  college  elects  sixty  senators  and  the  second  fifty, 
Senaif:>r3  must  be  at  least  forty  years  of  age,  Rumanian  citizens 
enjoying  full  civil  and  politit^al  rights,  domiciled  in  Rumania, 
and  have  an  assured  income  of  al>out  S1800-  The  property  quali- 
fication is  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  a  uuml)er  of  high  officials. 
The  heir  to  the  throne  has  a  right  to  membership  at  eighteen 
but  no  right  to  vote  until  he  is  twenty-five.  The  term  of  senators 
is  eight  years,  and  one  half  are  elected  every  four  years.  In  case 
of  disttolutiun  the  entire  Senate  is  renewed. 

The  King  and  the  UTinisters.  —  The  constitution  declares 
that  "the  coustitutiouiil  powers  of  tlie  King  are  hereditary^*  in 
the  House  of  Huhciizollerii-8igmaringen  according  to  the  Salio 
law.  In  the  event  the  throne  becomes  vacant,  choice  of  a  new 
King  devolves  upon  the  two  Houses  sitting  together;  they  must 
meet  at  once  and  choose  a  suecessor  within  eight  days.  Ihmng 
the  vacancy  the  Houses  united  shall  choose  a  commission  of  three 
who  shall  exercise  the  royal  power  until  a  King  is  chosen.  The 
person  of  the  King  is  inviolable.  The  ministers  are  responsible, 
and  nt>  act  of  the  King  is  valid  unless  countemgned  by  a  minister 
who  thereby  assumes  responsibility  fur  it. 
Tile  King  appoints  atul  di%vm%^s  the  ministers ;  sauetioaii  and 
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i,tes  the  laws,  and  may  refuse  his  sanction  j  he  may  issue 
ordinances  to  aid  in  earrying  out  the  laws  but  cannot  suspend 
them ;  he  is  chief  of  the  army  and  he  concludes  treaties,  but  to 
become  binding  they  must  be  approved  by  the  legislative  power. 
He  summons  and  closes  the  sessions  of  the  Houses,  though  the 
Houses  must  meet  anuually  on  a  given  date  if  not  previously 
summoned  by  the  King  j  he  may  adjourn  the  Houses^  but  not  for 
longer  than  a  month  and  not  uftener  than  once  in  a  session  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Houses ;  he  may  dissolve  either  or  both  of 
the  Houses,  but  in  case  of  dissolution,  the  Houses  must  be  con- 
Yoked  within  three  months. 

Ministers  have  the  right  to  appear  in  either  chamber  and  take 
part  in  the  debates  but  am  vote  only  in  the  House  of  which  they 
are  members.  At  least  one  minister  must  be  present  before  the 
Houses  can  deliberate,  and  the  Houses  can  demand  the  presence 
of  ministers.     Every  member  of  both  Houses  has  the  right  to 

MM  interpellate  the  ministers. 

^P     The  jiidit'ial  power  is  established  by  law  and  no  commissions 
or  extraordinary  courts  can  be  created  on  any  pretext.     There  is 

I  a  Court  of  Cassation  established  by  the  constitution  ami  inferior 
•courts  by  law.  Jury  trials  are  assured  for  criminal  cases  and  for 
political  and  press  offences. 
Finaneei.  ^  The  Budget  is  prepared  annually  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  must  be  passed  by  it  and  sanctioned  by 
the  King.  If  the  Budget  is  not  passed  in  time,  the  executive 
power  may  expeud  for  the  public  service  in  accordance  with  the 
Budget  of  the  previous  year,  but  no  Budget  can  be  extended  more 
than  a  year  beyond  the  year  for  which  it  was  passed* 
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XVIL 
THE  GOVERNJVIENT   OF   BULGAEIA. 


By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878  Bulgaria  was  severed  froni 
tlie  Turkish  Empire  and  estahlislied  as  an  autonomous  and  tribu- 
tary principality  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  During  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877  the  Russians  took  poasesaion  of  Bul- 
garia and  established  an  imperial  commissioner.  This  commis- 
sioner summoned  an  assembly  composed  of  representatives  in  part 
appointed  by  himself,  in  part  chosen  by  the  people  and  in  part 
by  virtue  of  their  official  positions.  The  assembly  was  composed 
of  233  members  and  met  at  Tirnovo  in  February,  1879,  and  on  the 
16th  of  April  proclaimed  a  couBtitution*  In  April  of  the  same 
year  the  great  Sobrauje  asseralUed  for  the  choice  of  a  mler. 
Prince  Alexander  of  Batten  berg  was  chosen  and  addumed  the 
direction  of  the  new  principality*  He  regarded  the  confltitutiou 
with  disfavor,  and  following  a  number  of  dissolutions  of  the 
assembly  he  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  27th  of  April,  1881,  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  would  resign  his  throne  imless  extraor- 
dinary power  should  be  conferred  upon  him  for  a  period  of  seven 
years  in  order  to  reform  the  administration  and  to  create  new 
institutions,  particularly  a  Council  of  State  composed  of  Bui* 
garians ;  he  also  demanded  the  cessation  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Sobranje  and  the  extension  of  the  current  budget  to  tlie 
following  year  with  provision  for  the  summoning  of  a  great 
Sobranje  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years. 

These  conditions  were  accepted  by  the  Sobranje  and  until 
September,  1883,  AlexMider  ruled  as  an  absolute  prince ;  it  theii 
became  necessary  for  liim  to  declare  the  constitution  of  1879 
again  in  operation  but  upon  condition  that  it  should  be  amended 
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by  a  great  Sobrajije,  The  revision  of  the  constitution  was  jml> 
liahed  in  Decern Iwr^  1883.  The  priijcipa]  change  was  in  th« 
establishment  of  a  set^aud  Chamber  which  should  be  composed  of 
members  in  part  appointed  by  the  Prince,  in  part  elected  by  the 
people,  and  in  part  of  niemliers  attending  by  virtue  of  their 
offices*  This  provision  for  a  second  Chamber  was  never  accepted 
by  the  ordinary  Sobranje  and,  therefore,  never  became  effective. 
For  the  next  ten  years  it  could  hardly  Xye  said  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Bulgaria  was  conducted  in  accordance  with  constitutional 
pfovisions. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  province  of  East  Rnmelia  was 
constituted  a  separate  principality  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Sultan,  but  the  separation  between  Bulgaria  and  East  Rumelia 
was  an  artificial  one  and  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1885  when 
Rumelia  rel)elled  against  Turkisli  domination,  drove  out  the  gov- 
ernor, and  proclaimed  Alexander  as  Prince,  Rumelia  thereby 
tjecame  a  part  of  Bulgaria. 

In  1893  the  Bulgarian  constitution  was  revised  and  by  the 
revision  it  was  provided  that  there  should  be  a  representative 
chosen  for  every  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  From  that  time 
on  Bulgaria  may  be  said  to  have  been,  in  form  at  least,  governed 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution.  In  October,  1908,  Prince 
Ferdinand  proclaimed  Bulgaria  an  independent  kingdom  and 
assumed  tlie  title  of  Czar.  In  October,  1918,  he  abdicated  in 
favor  of  his  son  Boris,  who  likewise  abdicated  within  a  month^ 
and  Bulgaria  was  proclaimed  a  republic. 

The  principal  features  of  the  constitution  of  1879  were  the 
existence  of  an  hereditary  prince  in  a  state  called  a  constitutional 
monarchy  with  popular  representation  and  a  popular  assembly. 
The  Prince^  later  the  Czar,  w^as  the  head  of  the  state ;  his  person 
was  sacred  and  inviolable  ]  he  conducted  foreign  affairs  ;  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces  in  war  and  in  peace> 
and  he  had  the  right  of  refusing  his  sanction  to  laws  passed  by 
the  popular  assembly. 

The  Sobranje,  —  Popular  i^epresentation  existed  in  two 
bodies  :  the  ordinary  Sobranje  and  the  great  Sobranje.  Both  were 
elected  directly  by  the  people  in  accordance  with  the  same  elec- 
tion laws  and  procedure.     The  great  Sobranje  was  composed  of 
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twioe  aa  many  members  as  the  ordinary  Sobranje  ;  it  met  oalj 
on  special  occasions^  which  were  determined  in  the  coostitution 
aa  fallows :  for  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  C4^ssioQ 
or  exchange  of  territory,  for  amendment  or  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution,  and  for  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  in  the  succession  to  the 
throne  and  to  receive  the  oath  fi\im  a  new  Prince  when  he 
ascended  the  throne.  The  ordinary  Sobranje  was  elected  for  a 
period  of  four  years  on  the  basis  of  universal  and  direct  suffrage 
and  consisted  of  one  deputy  for  every  twenty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. It  was  the  legislative  body  of  the  kingdom  and  was  en- 
dowed with  the  ordinary  rights  and  privileges  of  legislative 
bodies.  The  executive  power  was  exercised  by  ministers  ap- 
pointed and  dismissed  by  the  Czar  and  they  were  responsible  by 
counter-signature  for  all  his  acts ;  also  they  could  be  held  legally 
and  politically  responsible  by  the  Sobranje  which  controlled  the 
executive  by  means  of  the  necessity  for  an  annual  approTal  of  the 
budget, 
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was  a,  Turkish  province  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
IStli  century  until  its  independence  was  achieved  in  the  revolu- 
tion  of  1821-1829.     During  the  revolutionary  period  several  coo- 

Hititutiona  were  framed  but  they  were  never  put  into  effect  At 
the  conference  of  London  in  1830  Greece  was  declared  a  kuigdom 
and  pot  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia. 

■KPrince  Otto  of  Bavaria  was  accepted  by  Greece  as  king  by  the 
treaty  of  18.52  and  ascended  the  throne  January  25,  1833,  He 
ruled  for  eleven  years  without  a  constitution  but  assisted  bj  a 
council  of  state  which  had,  however,  only  advisory  powers.  Fol- 
lowing a  revolution  in  18-43,  a  constituent  assembly  was  sum- 
moned at  Athens  which  adopted  a  constitution  in  Ft^bioiaryj  1844, 
modeled  on  the  French  constitution  of  IHJ^O  and  the  constitution 
of  Belgium. 

King  Otto  was  expelled  in  Octolwr,  18t>2,  and  in  the  following 
year  Prince  George  of  Denmark  was  elected  and  became  King 
George  the  First.  This  election  was  made  under  the  guidance  of 
the  three  protecting  powers.  In  the  following  year  a  general  re- 
vision of  the  constitution  was  undertaken  by  the  national  assem- 
bly which  had  elected  the  new  King,  and  the  constitution  thus 
framed  was  adopted  in  October,  18t>4.  This  is  the  constitution 
which  is  in  force  at  the  present  time.  It  contains  provisions 
regarding  the  rights  of  Greek  subjects,  the  powers  of  the  state, 
the  King,  the  ministers,  the  legislative  branch,  and  the  Judicial 
power. 

Eights  of  Greek  Snbjecti,  —  The  constitutional  provisions 
touching  the  rights  of  Greek  subjects  provide  for  equality  of  ail 
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Greeks  before  the  law  and  a  contributioa  by  them  without  dis- 
tmctioa,  in  acoonhuice  with  their  wealthy  to  the  expenses  of  the 
atate ;  titles  of  nobility  may  neither  be  conferred  nor  recognized  j 
individual  liberty,  freedom  from  arrest  and  imprisonment  except 
in  pursuance  of  the  forms  of  law,  the  right  of  peaceable  assembly, 
of  association,  and  of  petition  are  established ;  private  domicile 
and  private  property  are  inviolable  and  private  property  may  not 
be  taken  for  public  use  without  payment.  Likewise  there  is  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press. 

Powers  of  the  State.  —  All  power  emanates  from  the  nation^ 
and  can  be  exercised  only  in  the  manner  established  by  the  consti- 
tution. The  legislative  power  is  exercised  jointly  by  the  King  and 
by  the  chamber  {Boul^).  Laws  may  be  initiated  either  by  the 
chamber  or  by  the  King,  who  exercises  his  initiative  through  min- 
isters. Proposals  relating  to  increase  of  public  expense  for  the 
establishment  of  pensions,  or  in  general  for  any  individual  intex^ 
estj  must  be  originated  by  the  chamber.  Authoritative  intei 
tation  of  the  laws  belongs  to  the  legislative  authority. 

Executive  power  belongs  to  the  Iving,  who  exercises  it  throtig! 
responsible  ministers  appointed  by  him. 

The  judicial  authority  is  exercised  by  the  courts,  whose  judg- 
ments are  executed  in  the  name  of  the  King, 

The  King.  —  The  King  caoiiot  be  held  responsible  and  his 
person  is  inviolable.  Responsibility^  rests  upon  his  ministers,  and 
no  act  of  his  is  valid  imless  countersigned  by  a  competent  minis* 
ter  who  thereby  assumes  the  responsibility.  Ministers  are  ap- 
pointed and  dismissed  by  the  King. 

The  King  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  state ;  he  commands  the 
military  and  naval  forces ;  declares  war ;  makes  treaties  of  pea«iiy 
of  alliance  and  of  commerce ;  he  must  give  information  to  tiit 
chamber,  with  the  necessary  explanations  concerning  these 
treaties,  as  soon  as  the  safety  of  the  state  permits.  Treaties  of 
commerce  and  other  treaties  containing  provisions  which  require 
the  sanction  of  the  law,  or  which  affect  the  Greeks  individually, 
must  receive  the  consent  of  the  chamber  before  they  become 
binding.  The  King  has  the  power  to  issue  ordinances  neoessaty 
to  carry  out  the  laws  but  an  ordinance  may  never  suspend 
operation  of  a  law. 
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Laws  must  \m  sanctioned  and  promulgated  by  the  King*  A  bill 
passed  by  the  chamber  which  doea  not  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  King  within  a  period  of  two  months  following  the  close  of  a 
aeaaion  is  regarded  as  rejected  by  the  King. 

The  King  must  convoke  the  chamber  at  least  once  a  year  in 
ordinary  session  and  he  may  summon  extraordinary  sessions  as 
often  as  he  deems  it  necessary  ;  he  opens  and  closes  each  session 
and  has  the  right  to  dissolve  the  chaml)er,  but  the  ordinance  of 
dissolution,  countersigned  by  the  ministers,  must  contain  a  pro- 
vision for  an  election  within  two  months  and  for  a  re-assembling 
of  the  chamber  within  three  months  ;  the  King  has  the  right  to 
adjourn  or  to  prorogue  a  session  of  the  chamber  but  not  for  a 
period  longer  than  forty  days  nor  more  than  once  in  the  same 
session  without  the  consent  of  the  chamber.  In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  succession  to  the  crown  an  assembly  composed  of 
twice  as  many  members  as  the  chamber  chooses  a  King  by  a  vote 
of  a  two-thirds  majority  of  all  the  members* 

llimtters.  —  The  ministers,  appointed  and  dismissed  by 
the  King,  have  free  access  to  the  chamber  and  have  the  right  to 
be  heard  at  any  time  they  choose,  but  they  may  not  vote  unless 
they  are  members.  The  chamber  in  turn  may  require  the  pres- 
ence of  ministers,  The  ministers  may  not  be  relieved  of  tlieir  re- 
Bponsibility  by  any  written  or  verM  order  of  the  King  ;  they  may 
be  accused  by  the  chamber  and  tried  before  a  special  court. 

Ministerial  political  responsibility  to  the  chamber  is  secured 
by  convention  rather  than  by  law,  though  the  numerous  constitu- 
tional provisions  relating  to  the  relations  between  the  chamber 
and  the  ministers,  combined  with  the  unquestioned  supremacy 
of  the  popular  will,  would  make  any  other  result  out  of  harmony 
with  the  entire  constitutional  arrangements. 

The  Chamber.  —  The  chamber  meets  annually  on  the  first 
of  November  for  a  session  which  may  not  be  less  than  three 
months  nor  longer  than  six.  It  deliberates  in  public  but  may, 
upon  the  demand  of  ten  meml>ers,  decide  by  a  majority  vote  to 
hold  a  secret  session.  No  taxes  may  be  levied  or  collected  unless 
previously  voted  by  the  chamber  and  sanctioned  by  the  King* 
The  naval  and  military  oontingeDts  and  the  budget  must  be 
passed  annually.     Members  of  the  chamber  ^x^ys^  >Osi%  o^xsaasri 
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immunity  from  arrest  aiid  freedom  from  responsibility  for  wliat 
they  may  say  in  the  chamber.  The  uumljer  of  deputies  in  ea<*h 
province  ia  fixed  at  the  i-atio  of  one  to  every  i(j,000  inhabitants. 
At  piesent  there  are  332  membera  in  the  chaiuber,  who  are  elected 
for  a  maximum  period  of  four  years.  Qualifications  of  a  deputy 
are  Greek  citizenship,  enjoyment  of  full  civil  and  political  rights 
for  a  period  of  two  years  previous  to  the  election,  at  least  twenty- 
live  years  of  age  and  the  qualifications  of  an  elector.  The  elector- 
ate is  baspd  upon  universal  manliood  suif itige, 

CcuiiclI  of  State.  —  By  an  amendment  to  the  ooofititation 
in  1911  a  council  of  state  was  established  as  a  substitute  for  a 
second  chamber  of  the  legislative  body.  It  has  the  duty  of  ex- 
amining  all  proposals  for  laws  and  of  annulling  oMoial  decisions 
and  acts  contrary  to  the  law. 

The  Judicial  Power.  —Judges  are  appointed  by  the  king 
in  accordance  with  the  law.  There  are  a  supreme  court,  courts  of 
appeal,  and  courts  of  first  instance.  Judges  hold  office  for  life 
and  may  not  be  removed  save  by  judicitil  sentence.  The  consti- 
tution fori  lids  tlie  creation  of  judicial  commissions  and  extraordi- 
nary tribunals.  The  sessions  of  the  court  are  ordinarily  pubUc 
and  the  decisions  must  be  accompanied  by  statement  of  the 
reasons  therefor,  and  must  be  pronounced  in  public. 

The  constitution  contains  a  prohibition  against  a  total  reviaioiif 
but  revisions  that  are  not  fundamental  in  character  may  be  pro- 
posed after  a  lapse  of  ten  years  from  the  promulgation  of  the  eon- 
stitxition  if  the  necessity  arises.  Such  a  revision  must  bo  de- 
manded by  the  chamber  in  two  votes  passed  by  two- thirds  ma- 
jority, providing  the  second  vote  is  taken  at  least  one  month  after 
the  first  and  that  the  revision  shall  be  carried  out  by  a  newly 
elected  chamber. 
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Cattmifftti,  D.  J,|  HeUas  and  tht*  Balkan  Wars,  London^  1014* 
D*%rrMt\  F,  R.,  Los  Constitutions  Mmlt^rnes>,  3d  tni,!  Pftria,  1^10, 
Di^mombjfneM^  G.,  Lt's  Conatitiitions  Kurop^eiinfii*  2d  ed„  Paria,  ISSSI* 
DfMckampM,  G.,  La  Gr^cc*  d'aujourd'hui^  Pads,  1910, 
Martin^  P.  F.,  Ort*t*c't?  of  this  Twt^iitieth  Century* 
Sarijmli*,  X.  K.,  Das  StiiatsrHiilit  ile«  K«"5nijt,nh^ich«  Or 
uf  iliM  dlfeDtlicht^  lU'cht  der  Oegenwart, 


XIX. 
THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 

Russia. 

Autocracy  reached  its  highest  development  in  Russia,  where 
the  power  of  the  Czar  was,  until  1906,  unlimited  by  law.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  certain  fundamental  laws  had  been  issued  but 
they  had  been  issued  by  an  imperial  ukase  and  could  be  with- 
drawn or  modified  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Czar.  Following  the 
war  with  Japan  a  revolution  broke  out  in  1905,  and  in  February, 
1906,  there  appeared  two  imperial  ukases,  by  one  of  which  a 
Council  of  the  Empire  and  by  the  other,  a  Douma,  or  popular 
house,  was  created.  The  Czar,  however,  retained  the  "  supreme 
autocratic  power"  of  all  the  Russias,  though  he  exercised  the 
legislative  power  in  conjunction  with  the  Council  of  the  Empire 
and  the  Douma. 

All  executive  and  administrative  functions  rested  with  the 
Czar;  he  appointed  and  dismissed  the  ministers;  he  was  head 
of  the  army  and  navy ;  he  declared  war  and  concluded  peace  and 
made  treaties,  but  all  of  his  acts  must  be  countersigned  by  a 
minister.  • 

The  Council  of  the  Empire  was  composed  of  members,  partly 
appointed  by  the  Czar  and  partly  elected,  but  the  number  ap- 
pointed could  not  exceed  that  of  the  elected  members.  The  latter 
were  chosen  by  a  variety  of  organizations,  including  the  church, 
the  nobles,  chambers  of  commerce,  the  universities  and  the  zeif^ 
8tvo8y  for  a  term  of  nine  years,  one  third  retiring  every  three 
years. 

The  Douma  ^as  composed  of  442  members  elected  by  the 
people  under  a  complicated  system  of  indirect  election  for  a  term 
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ive  years,  but  could  be  diBsolved  by  the  Czar.  The  (.^ouncil  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Bouma  had  equal  rights  in  the  matter  of 
legislation,  and  each  might  propose  laws ;  but  the  initiatiYe  of 
all  laws  amending  the  fundamental  laws  rested  with  the  Czar, 
In  the  matter  of  the  Budget,  credits  necessary  for  the  [kayment 
of  the  public  debt  and  the  other  obligations  contracted  by  the 
government  couJd  not  \m  refused  or  lessened  and  the  expenses  of 
the  ministry  of  the  court  were  not  subject  to  consideration  by 
the  Council  and  the  Douma  ujiless  they  exceeded  the  Budget  of 
1906. 

In  the  event  the  Budget  was  not  adopted  by  the  beginning  of 
the  budgetary  year,  the  last  Budget  remained  in  force  with  sudi 
additions  as  were  necessary  by  reason  of  laws  subsequently 
adopted. 

The  Douma  never  acquired  a  position  of  influence  and  controlj 
but  survived  until  the  revolution  in  1917.  As  a  result  of  the 
military  disasters  and  scandals,  including  the  betrayal  of  the 
army  to  the  Germans,  the  Czar  was  deposed  in  March,  1917,  and 
a  i-epublic  proclaimed  under  a  provisional  government.  A  oon- 
atituent  assembly  was  to  be  chosen  to  determine  a  constitution, 
but  before  it  assembled  the  Bolshevik  regime  was  inaugurated. 
Soldiers  and  Workmen's  Councils  were  estalilished  in  Petrograd 
and  other  places  and  the  radical  Socialist  element  secured  control 
of  the  machinery  of  the  central  government.  Lenine,  as  presi* 
dent  of  the  Council,  and  Trotzky,  as  Foreign  Minister,  have  been 
the  controlling  forces  in  wliat  government  there  has  been, 

A  condition  Vioi-dering  on  anarchy  has  existed  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  Ukraine  proclaimed  its?  independence  as  a  repuliUc; 
other  parts  of  the  Empire  broke  away  from  the  central  authorities 
and  proclaimed  republics,  notably  Murman  in  the  north  and 
Siberia,  and  more  recently  an  All-Kussian  government  has  been 
proclaimed  wath  the  ol>ject  of  reuniting  the  sepamte  parts. 

The  Lenine-Trotzky  government  made  peao^  with  the  Centrml 
Empires  by  the  Breat-Litovsk  Treaty,  by  which  several  of  the 
western  provinces  passed  under  German  control.  The  United 
States  and  the  Allies  have  from  the  first  Uikeu  the  position  that 
this  treaty  was  secured  liy  treachery  and  l>ad  faith  and  as  victors 
they  have  compelled  the  Centta\  Vii-^^t^  Vci  \!k.\A.Tidon  it. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  tell  what  the  outcome  in  Russia  will  be, 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  autocracy  will  be  reinstated.  It  is 
equally  unlikely  that  the  Bolsheviki  will  much  longer  retain  the 
power. 

Turkey. 

The  government  of  Turkey  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  ab- 
solute monarchy  despite  the  fact  that  it  at  times  has  had  the 
form  of  constitutional  arrangements.  In  1856  at  the  Conference 
of  Paris,  following  the  Crimean  War,  Turkey  was  recognized  as 
a  member  of  the  Family  of  Nations  and  it  was  anticipated  that 
internal  reforms  would  be  carried  out,  assuring  equality  before 
the  law,  respect  for  private  property,  liberty  of  religious  beliefs, 
equality  in  taxation,  public  trials  and  the  abolition  of  confiscation 
and  torture,  but  the  promised  reforms  were  not  realized. 

Under  pressure  from  the  European  powers^  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  II.  proclaimed  a  constitution  in  1876  providing  for  a 
Senate  whose  members  were  appointed  for  life  and  a  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  first  parliament  met  on  the  19th  of  March,  1877, 
but  the  war  with  Russia  of  that  year  led  to  the  indefinite  pro- 
roguing of  that  body  in  1878.  From  that  time  until  1908  the 
constitution  was  a  dead  letter,  but  under  the  influence  of  the 
Young  Turk  party,  which  then  came  into  power,  the  constitution 
of  1876  was  again  proclaimed  and  in  the  following  year  was  re- 
vised. Though  the  Parliament  met  thereafter,  the  government 
remained  autocratic.  No  real  control  was  exercised  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 
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Phe  constitution  of  Japan  was  promulgated  by  the  Emperor 
on  Febniary  11,  1889,  ajid  in  accordance  with  ita  preamble  came 
into  force  with  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  Diet  on 
No%^ember  29»  1890,  In  an  imperial  rescript  of  October  12,  1881» 
the  Emperor  had  declaimed  hia  intention  of  promulgating  a  con- 
stitution so  soon  as  the  country  was  re^wly  for  it ;  and  when  it  is 
recalled  that  Japan  was  opened  to  foreigners  only  twenty-one 
years  before  the  constitution  was  promulgated,  some  conception 
may  be  gained  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  country  had  pro- 
gressed and  some  allowance  Im?  made  for  the  inexperience  shown 
in  the  early  attempts  at  constitutional  government.  To  under- 
stand the  government  of  Japan  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for 
centuries  the  country  had  been  under  the  rule  of  an  Emperor  in 
whom  was  vested  in  theory  the  supreme  power*  During  several 
centuries,  to  be  sure,  the  Emperors  enjoyed  no  actual  authority, 
the  government  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Shoguns.  Nevertheless 
there  centered  about  the  Emperors  a  feeling  akin  to  religious  awe 
and  reverence,  and  when  the  last  of  the  Shoguns  in  1868  volun- 
tarUy  gave  back  his  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  the 
combination  of  veneration  and  power  made  him  the  most  absolute 
of  rulers.  But  the  Emperor  pitrsued  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
policy  and  sought  to  adapt  the  Japanese  government  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  national  life  to  Western  models.  Accordingly, 
!  following  the  rescript  of  1881,  a  commission  was  appoiuteci,  of 
'whom  Prince  Ito  was  the  most  conspicuous  member,  to  study  th** 
constitutions  of  the  European  countries  and  the  United  8Utt«, 
and  to  frame  a  constitution  for  Japan- 

The  efitects  of  the  centuries  of  absolutism  and  feudAlism  through 
^  which  Japan  had  passed  could  not  be  thrown  oS  in  the  briaf 
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spac^e  of  a  generation,  and  tlie  constitution  must  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  this  history.  The  remarkable  fact  is  not  that  the  eon- 
atitution  of  Japan  is  less  liberal  than  the  moat  atlvanced  constitu* 
tions  of  the  Western  world,  but  that  a  constitution  should  have 
lieen  given  at  all  within  so  brief  a  space  of  time. 

When  one  take8  into  consideration  the  steady  progress  toward 
a  greater  liberalism  in  the  government  and  the  equally  steady  de* 
velopment  of  democracy  among  the  people,  no  surprise  will  be 
felt  on  finding  that  custom  has  greatly  modified  the  spirit  of  the 
government  if  not  the  letter  of  the  constitution  in  the  twenty- 
nine  years  of  its  existence. 

The  Emperor.  —  It  was  natural  in  view  of  the  history  of 
Japan  that  the  sovereignty^  of  the  Empire  should  be  regarded  aa 
in  the  Emperor ;  but  the  constitution  provides  tliat  it  shall  be 
exercised  in  accordance*  with  its  provisions.  The  Emperor  is 
proclaimed  sacred  and  inviolable;  he  exercises  the  legislative 
power  with  the  consent  of  the  Diet ;  he  sanctions  the  laws  and 
orders  them  promulgated  and  executed  j  he  convokes,  opens, 
closes  and  prorogues  the  Diet,  and  he  may  dissolve  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  when  the  public  safety  demands,  or  to  avert 
public  calamities,  he  may,  if  the  Diet  is  not  sitting,  issue  im- 
perial ordinances  in  place  of  laws,  but  such  ordinances  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Diet  at  its  next  session  and  if  not  approved  by 
the  Diet,  they  are  invalid  for  the  future.  He  has  also  the  right 
to  issue  ordinances  to  carry  out  the  laws,  to  preserve  the  public 
peace  and  order,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people,  but 
these  ordinances  shall  not  in  any  way  alter  the  existing  laws. 

The  Emperor  determines  the  organization  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  administration,  the  salaries  of  all  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers,  and  appoints  and  dismisses  the  same.  He  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy  and  determines  their 
organization  and  peace  standing ;  he  declares  war,  makes  peace 
and  concludes  treaties  :  be  confers  titles  of  nobility,  rank,  orders, 
and  other  marks  of  honor,  and  has*the  right  to  grant  pardons, 
amnesty,  and  commutation  of  punishments.  This  is  a  formidable 
list  of  powers  and  were  they  exercised  directly  by  the  Emperor 
would  make  him  the  most  powerful  monarch  ruling  to-day,  but 
all  laws,  imperial  ordinances,  and  imperial  rescripts  that  relate  to 
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State  affairs  must  be  countersigned  by  a  minister  of  state.  The 
constitution  provides  that  the  ministers  of  state  shall  give  advice 
to  the  Emperor  and  sliall  be  responsible  for  it  To  whom  they  are 
to  be  responsible  the  constttution  does  not  state  but  the  custom  may 
be  regarded  as  established  that  they  are  responsible  to  the  Diet. 

The  Privy  CoueoU.  —  An  imperial  ordinance  of  188S| 
amended  in  18t^0,  provided  that  the  Privy  Council  should  consist 
of  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  twenty-five  Councillors,  a  Chief 
Secretary,  and  five  Secretaries.  Among  the  Councillors  are  ex 
officio  the  ministers  of  state  who  form  the  Cabinet.  The  Council 
may  advice  the  Emperor  upon  doubtful  poiiits  relating  to  articles 
of  the  constitution  and  to  laws  and  ordinances  dependent  upon 
the  constitution,  upon  proc^lamations  of  a  state  of  siege,  certain 
imperial  ordinances,  treaties,  the  organization  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil and  other  matters  specially  called  for.  It  may  be  consulted 
in  times  of  polititml  crises  concerning  the  organization  of  the 
cabinet  and  all  cabinet  measures  may  lie  referred  to  it,  either 
before  presentation  to  the  Diet  or  after  acceptance  by  the  Diet. 
It  is  the  highest  body  of  constitutional  advisers  to  the  Emperor 
and  in  this  rcs|ieet  has  taken  the  place,  in  part,  which  the  Cabinet 
would  naturally  till.  Those  who  have  been  seeking  to  establish 
complete  parliamentary  government  and  ministerial  responsibility 
to  the  Diet  regard  the  power  of  the  Privy  Council  as  a  usurpar 
tion  and  wish  to  see  it  limited.  The  so^^lled  Elder-Statesmen, 
the  Genro,  composed  of  the  survivors  of  the  men  who  brought 
about  the  Restoration  of  18GS,  are  an  extra-constitutional  body 
which  has  occupied  a  position  of  influence  next  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  Privy  Council.  These  men  have  rendered  great  service 
to  their  country,  but  they  and  their  position  are  not  in  harmomy 
with  the  development  of  constitutional  government  and  popular 
institutions.  They  have  been  the  power  behind  the  throne,  who, 
without  official  position,  have  nevertheless  been  called  u|*oii  for 
advice  in  political  crises.  Death  has  already  removed  all  but 
two  or  three  of  them  and  thft  anomaly  will  soon  vajjish  entirely^ 

The  Cabinet  —  The  Cabinet  as  such  is  not  meutiuued  in 
the  constitution,  which  speaks  only  of  Ministers  of  State  who  aw 
ten  in  nunil>er ;  the  Minister  President  of  State,  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  AE&irs,  of  Home  Affairs,  of  Finance,  of  War,  of  the  Kavy, 
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of  Justice,  of  Education,  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  of  Com* 
munications.  There  is  also  a  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household, 
but  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

The  miniatera  may  be  members  of  either  House  of  the  Diet  and, 
whether  members  or  not,  have  the  right  to  speak  in  either  House. 

The  earlier  view  and  practice  was  that  the  ministers  were 
responsible  to  the  Emperor  alone,  who  had  the  right  to  appoint 
and  to  dismiss  them  at  jjle^isure,  but  this  view  has  begun  to  give 
way  before  the  demand  for  the  control  by  the  Diet ;  in  1914  Count 
Okuma  dissolved  the  House  of  Representatives  and  appealed  to 
the  people  in  a  general  election  in  which  he  obtained  a  large 
majority*  Party  government  may  be  regarded  as  an  established 
fact,  but  the  change  from  ministerial  responsibility  to  the  Emperor 
to  respoiisilnlity  to  the  Diet  has  not  yet  been  fully  accomplished, 
although  the  tendency  is  in  this  direction  and  the  present  atate  of 
affairs  may  be  regarded  as  transitional.  Nowhere  outside  of 
Japan  is  there  an  upper  house,  not  popular  in  chai-acter,  which 
has  maintiiLTied  it  supremacy  over  the  lower  popular  house ;  and 
it  ia  reasonable  to  suppose  that  with  the  further  development  of 
popular  control  of  the  government,  Japan  will  prove  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history^  a  real  Liberal  party 
is  at  present  in  power  in  Japan  and  further  increase  in  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  may  be  expected. 

The  Biet.  —  The  Imperial  Diet  is  composed  uf  the  Hotise 
of  Peers  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  Though  the  consti- 
tution vests  the  legislative  power  in  the  Emperor  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Diet,  the  development  of  parliamentary  government 
has  deprived  the  Emperor  of  the  power  formerly  attributed  to 
him  of  vetoing  laws  passed  by  the  Diet. 

Bills  may  be  initiated  by  the  government  and  by  each  of  the 
Houses  and  the  two  Houses  have  the  same  rights  with  respect  to 
all  measures  except  that  the  Budget  must  be  first  laid  l>efore  the 
House  of  Representatives,  The  House  of  Peers,  however,  has 
won  the  right  to  reinsert  in  the  Budget  items  which  have  been 
stricken  out  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

The  Diet  meets  annually  and  the  session  lasts  three  months, 
but  may  be  jirolonged  by  imperial  order,  Extmordinary  sessions 
may  be  summoned  by  the  Emperor,     The  deUbGTia.t\OTiA  ^S.  ""^Mt 
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HouBdB  are  public,  but  secret  sittings  may  be  held  upon  the  de- 
mand of  the  government  or  upon  resolutiou  of  the  House.  No 
member  of  either  House  may  be  held  responsible  outside  the 
respective  Houses  for  any  opinion  expressed  or  for  any  vote 
given  in  the  House,  but  for  his  opinions  expressed  in  public 
speeches  or  in  writing  a  member  is  amenable  to  the  general  law. 
Members  are  free  from  arrest  during  the  session  for  all  ordinary 
offenc^a,  not  of  a  flagi^ant  eharanter  and  not  connected  with  internal 
disorder  or  foreign  trouble,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  House. 

The  Emperor  appoints  the  President  and  the  Tic«-Ptesident  of 
the  House  of  Peers  from  among  the  members  for  a  period  of 
seven  years,  and  the  President  and  Yio^-President  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  among  the  three  candidates  respectively 
elected  by  the  House  for  each  office. 

The  Presidents  of  the  Houses  receive  an  annual  allowance  of 
5000  ifen^  the  Vit-e-Presidents  3000  yen,  while  the  elected  and 
appointed  members  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  receive  2000  i/en.*  They  also  r©- 
t;eive  a  certain  allowance  for  travelling  expanses  —  but  members 
who  are  in  the  service  of  the  govemmeut  do  not  receive  such 
annual  allowance. 

Sectiouf  and  Committees.  —  Each  House  divides  itseH  nito 
sections  by  lot  and  the  sections  elect,  from  among  the  meml)ers 
of  the  House,  an  equal  number  of  member*  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee, which  is  divided  inU;  branches  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  business.  Special  committees  are  chosen  by  the  House 
for  the  examination  of  particular  matters. 

House  of  Peers.  —  The  constitution  provides  merely  that 
<*  the  House  of  Peers  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinance  con- 
cerning the  House  of  Peers,  be  com  loosed  of  the  members  of  the 
Imperial  Family,  of  the  orders  of  nobility,  and  of  those  persons 
who  have  l>een  nominated  thereto  liy  the  Emperor." 

By  the  Imperial  ordinance  of  February  11,  1880,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  House  of  Peers  waa  determined  as  follows :  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  family;  princes  and  marquises;  counU, 
visoounts,  and  barons  who  have  been  elected  thereto  by  the  mem- 
ber of  their  respective  orders ;  i>er5ons  who  liave  l>ei*n  tilected, 

^  A  yen  equaito  i.V)o\^  tiV!  ^^iv^ 
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one  member  for  each  city  and  prefecture,  by  and  from  among^  the 
tiix  pay  era  of  the  highest  amount  of  direct  natiomU  taxes  on  land, 
industry  or  trade  therein,  and  who  have  afterwards  been  nomi- 
nated thereto  by  the  Emperor. 

The  members  of  the  Imperial  family  take  their  seata  upon 
attaining  their  majorit}^,  the  princes  and  marquises  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five^  the  members  of  the  orders  of  counts^  viscounts  and 
barons  at  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  the  latter  are  elected  by  the 
orders  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  their  numlier  shall  not 
exceed  one-fifth  of  the  entire  number  of  the  respective  orders. 

The  Emperor  may  appoint  for  life  any  man  thirtj'  years  of  age  on 
the  grouml  of  meritorious  services  to  the  state,  or  for  hia  learning. 

One  member  is  eleeted  in  each  city  and  prefecture  by  and  from 
among  the  fifteen  male  inhabitants  thereof  above  the  age  of 
thirty  who  pay  the  highest  amount  of  direet  national  taxes  on 
land  J  industry,  or  trade.  Those  so  chosen  must  be  appointed  by 
the  Emperor  and  serve  for  a  term  of  seven  years.  The  number 
of  members  appointed  by  the  Emperor  for  meritorious  services, 
for  their  learning  and  from  among  the  highest  tax  payers,  shall 
not  exceed  the  number  of  members  having  the  title  of  nobility. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Peers  is  variable  and 
at  present  is  374.  The  House  of  Peers  has  been  a  very  conserva- 
tive body.  Having  an  equal  voice  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  all  legislation  it  has  blocked  progressive  and  radical 
legislation ;  being  secure  of  its  tenure  of  oftxce,  since  it  c^innot  be 
dissolved,  it  has  proved  stronger  than  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. With  the  further  development  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment and  a  firmer  establishment  of  ministerial  responsibility,  it 
will  be  indeed  strange  if  the  House  of  Representatives  does  not 
become  the  stronger, 

House  of  EepreiemtatiTei.  —  The  only  constitutional  pro- 
vision respecting  the  House  of  Representatives  is  that  it  shall  be 
composed  of  members  elected  by  the  people  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Law  of  Election. 

Any  male  Japanese  subject  of  thirty  years  of  age  is  eligible  for 
election  except  the  heads  of  noble  familieSj  men  in  the  active 
service  of  the  army  or  navy  ;  students ;  Shinto  priests,  ministers, 
priests  and  teachers  of  reliRion  o*'  o^ll  kinds  \  cettawa.  ^<5k^^xv».^ssssQ&* 
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officials,  government  contractors,  and  persons  suffering  from  legal 

disabilities. 

QualiiicationB  for  electors  are  the  age  of  twenty-five,  permanent 
reaidence  in  the  district  for  not  less  than  one  year  previous  to  the 
date  of  drawing  up  the  electoral  list,  and  payment  of  direct  national 
taxes  to  the  amoimt  of  not  less  than  ten  yen.  Inasmuch  as  voting  is 
by  secret  ballot  and  the  elector  must  write  the  name  of  the  candidate 
upon  his  ballot,  the  ability  to  write  is  really  a  qualification. 

There  are  at  present  381  members  who  are  chosen  in  electoral 
districts,  but  each  elector  votes  for  one  person  only.  The  term  of 
members  is  four  years  unless  sooner  terminated  by  dissolution  of 
the  House. 

Bights  and  Duties  of  Subjects.  —  Fifteen  articles  of  the 
constitution  deiU  with  the  rights  aud  duties  of  Japanese  subjeetSy 
but  in  almost  every  instance  the  rights  are  to  l>e  enjoyed  subject 
to  the  limits  provided  by  law  —  and  in  many  instances  these  limits 
have  set  very  great  restrictions  from  the  standpoint  of  American 
ideas  of  individual  rights.  The  constitution  in  fact  affords  no 
absolute  guarantees  of  civil  rights  and  liberties.  There  baa  been, 
however,  a  constant  and  rapid  extension  of  popular  liberties  through 
legislative  enactment*  The  extension  of  the  suffrage,  gn^ter 
libert)^  of  the  press  and  of  speech,  of  public  meeting  and  political 
association  and  reform  of  the  criminal  law  are  evidence  of  tJie 
growth  of  popular  rights. 

Political  Parties. —  When  tlie  constitution  was  promul- 
gated there  were  no  political  parties  for  there  had  been  no  oppor- 
tunity or  occasion  for  their  development.  The  intervening  period 
haa  witnessed  at  least  the  beginning  of  party  organization  and 
for  the  past  ten  years  parties  have  assumed  somewhat  of  the 
position  and  functions  of  parties  in  other  constitutional  states. 
The  development  of  parties  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  cabinet  responsibility. 

The  weakness  of  Japanese  parties  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  centered  around  individuals  rather  than  principled.  The 
feudal  conception  of  personal  allegiance  has  lingered  on  into  tlie 
new  era»  but  with  the  passing  away  of  the  generation  that  knew 
the  old  regime  and  the  coming  into  power  of  the  younger  men  the 
character  of  i»arties  is  becoming  less  personal  f  policies,  not  meo, 
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are  forming  the  cohesive  elenient.  All  ut'  which  is  but  fiu-ther 
evidence  of  the  complete  acceptance  hj  the  Japanese  of  the 
political  conceptions  and  arraugementa  of  the  Western  world. 

The  Judiciary. — ^  Justice  is  adniinistered  by  the  courts 
according  to  law  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  He  is  the  fountain 
and  source  of  law  and  of  justice.  The  organ ij^ation  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  is  left  entirely  to  the  law.  The  constitution 
aifords  protection  to  judges  through  the  provision  that  "no  judge 
shall  be  deprived  of  his  position,  unless  by  way  of  criminal  sen- 
tence or  disciplinary  pimishinent,'^  and  to  individuals  by  requiring 
that  trials  and  judgments  shall  be  public,  but  this  requirement  may 
be  suspended  by  law  or  by  the  court  if  publicity  might  l>e  prejudi- 
cial to  peace  and  order  or  to  the  maintenance  of  public*  morality. 
Stiita  relating  to  rights  alleged  to  have  l>een  infringed  by 
illegal  measures  of  the  executive  authority  come  l>efore  the  court 
of  AdministKitive  Litigation  and  not  l)efore  the  ordinary  courts  of 
law.  The  courts  have  no  power  to  interpret  the  constitution  ;  that 
t  function  Mongs  exclusively  to  the  Emperor  who  was  its  author, 
^b  Amendment  of  the  ConBtitution  —  In  consonance  with  its 

^^  origin  as  a  gift  from  the  Emperor,  tht-  power  of  initiating  amend- 
I  ments  rests  with  him  ;  he  must  sulmiit  a  proposed  amendment  to 
^m  the  Diet  The  amendment  cannot  be  delmted  in  either  House  un- 
^"  less  two-thirds  of  its  meml^ers  are  present  nor  can  an  amendment 

tbe  passed  by  either  House  unless  approved  by  two^thirds  of  the 
members  present. 


Some  Kepeksentative  Attthorities, 
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XXI. 

SUMMARY;  CONSTITUTIONAL   AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE DEVKLOFMENTS. 


Continaity  of  Development.  —  From   the  dim   morning 

hours  of  history  until  now,  the  haw  of  coherence  and  continuity 
iu  political  development  has  suffered  no  serious  breach.  Human 
choice  has  in  all  stages  of  the  great  world-processes  of  politics 
had  its  part  in  the  shaping  of  institutions ;  but  it  has  never  been 
within  its  power  to  proceed  by  leaps  and  bounds :  it  has  been 
confined  to  adaptation,  altogether  shut  out  from  raw  invention. 
Inatitutions,  like  morals,  like  all  other  forms  of  life  and  condneti 
have  had  to  wait  upon  the  slow,  the  almost  imperceptible  fonn&- 
tions  of  habit  The  most  absolute  monarehs  have  had  to  learn 
the  moods,  observe  the  traditions,  and  respect  the  prejudices  of 
their  subjects ;  the  most  ardent  reformers  have  had  to  learn  that 
too  far  to  outrun  the  more  sluggish  masses  wa^  to  render  them- 
selves powerless.  Revolution  has  always  been  followed  by  re- 
action, by  a  return  to  even  less  than  the  normal  speed  of  political 
movement  Political  growth  refuses  to  be  forced;  and  institu* 
tions  have  grown  with  the  slow  growth  of  social  relationships; 
have  changed  in  response^  not  to  new  theories^  but  to  new  ciicuja* 
stances. 

The  Order  discoverable  in  Institutional  Cevelopmenl  is 
not,  indeedp  the  order  of  perfect  uniformity:  institutional  lilte^ 
the  races  which  have  developed  them,  have  varied  infinitely  ac* 
cording  to  their  environment.  Climate,  war,  geographical  Aituatioo, 
have  shaped  them :  the  infinite  play  of  human  ihon  infinite 

many-aidedness  of  human  character  have  been  rcti.. . 
But  the  gnaat  stages  of  develo^me^xd  V\aLV«  temaiD' 
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clear  and  almost  free  from  considerable  irregularities.  Teaidd 
bj  history *s  long  measurements,  the  lines  of  advance  are  seen  to 
b«  singnlarly  straight. 

Courie  of  Development  in  the  Ancient  World. —If  the 
bond  of  kinship  wm  at  first  clear  and  unmistakable,  it  must  ere 
long  have  l>ecome  mueh  less  defined  in  the  broadened  Family. 
When  the  Family  became  merged'  in  the  still  "wider  Community, 
solidarity  remained  and  a  strong  sense  of  kinship,  but  the  reality 
of  kinship  had  no  doubt  largely  departed,  and  law  had  begun  to 
take  on  a  public  character,  to  bear  the  sanction  of  all  rather  than 
the  sanction  of  a  single  supreme  person.  Kinship  was  typified 
still  in  the  hereditary  character  of  the  kingship;  but  the  king 
was  now  the  representative  of  the  community  rather  than  its 
master.  The  Community  devel(>i>etl  into  the  city-state:  and 
further  than  this  the  ancient  peoples  did  not  go.  In  Home  and 
in  the  great  city-states  of  Greece  the  conception  of  citizenship 
supplanted  the  idea  of  kinship.  The  state  became  virtually 
personified  in  the  thought  of  the  time.  It  was  the  centre  of 
civic  affection  and  the  object  of  all  civic  virtue.  The  public 
officer  ruled  not  in  his  own  name  but  in  the  name  of  the  State. 
Around  Rome  at  hi.st  there  grew  up  a  vast  Empire ;  but  it  was 
7?o*ne'«  Empire,  —  the  world  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  city, 
and  the  only  citizenship  that  Caracalla  could  bestow  was  the 
citizenship  of  Kome.  This  city-statehood  was  the  last  word  of 
the  ancient  world  in  polities. 

The  Feudal  System  and  the  Hodern  Honarch.  —  Wlien 
the  Germans  emerge  upon  the  European  field  we  have  the  State 
in  a  new  aspect  Nations  are  moving  in  arms,  and  the  Host 
is  the  State.  Commanders  of  Hosts  are  the  kings  of  the  new 
order  of  things.  The  Host  settles  on  the  lands  of  the  old  Roman 
dominions,  and  that  military  tenure  is  developed  which  we  have 
learned  to  call  the  Feudal  System.  This  Feudal  System,  when  it 
has  worked  its  perfect  work,  in  such  countries  as  France  and 
Germany,  brings  forth  still  a  third  type  of  kinship :  we  presently 
have  the  king  who  own.'*  his  kingdom  as  supreme  feudal  lord:  the 
king  who^  having  absorbed  fief  after  fief,  at  last  possesses  his  king* 
dom  by  a  perfected  legal  title ;  the  king  whose  realm  is  his  estate. 
*c^  who  becomes  the  sole  soar<ie  ot  \^^  'a:w^Q?l*'^^a^C^syei> 
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the  king  who,  in  our  day^  has  granted  out  of  his  abundant 
rights  aud  constitutions  to  his  people. 

England's  Contribution.  —  VVhere  the  Feudal  System  fails 
of  its  full  fruitage,  as  in  England,  where  freehold  estates  are  not 
entirely  blotted  out,  where  tenure  of  the  king  as  overlord  is  a 
theory  but  never  a  realityi  and  where  local  self-government  obtains 
a  lasting  rootage  in  the  national  habit,  political  development  takes 
another  course.  There  political  liberty  abides  continually,  in  one 
form  or  another^  with  the  people,  and  it  is  their  operative  power 
which  gives  to  liberty  expansion,  and  which  finally  creates  the 
oonstitutional  state,  the  limited  monarchy,  the  free  self*governing 
nation.  Out  of  the  fief  grew  the  kingdom ;  out  of  the  freehold 
and  local  self-government  grew  the  constitutional  state  ;  out  of 
the  constitutional  state  grew  that  greatest  of  political  develop- 
ments,  the  free,  organic,  self-conscious,  self-directing  nation,  witli 
its  great  organs  of  popular  representation  and  its  constitutional 
guarantees  of  liberty. 

The  Eomans  and  the  English,  — In  the  general  history  of 
European  development  two  nations  stand  forth  preeminent  for 
their  politicid  capacity :  the  Roman  nation,  which  welded  the 
whole  ancient  world  together  under  one  great  organic  system  of 
government,  and  which  has  given  to  the  modem  world  the  ground* 
work  of  its  systems  of  law;  aud  the  English  nation,  which  gave 
birth  to  America,  which  has  **dottred  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe  with  her  possessions  and  military  posts,"  and  from 
which  all  the  great  nations  of  our  time  have  borrow^ed  much  of 
their  political  thought  and  more  of  their  political  practice.  And 
what  is  most  noteworthy  is  this,  that  these  two  nations  <cloBely 
resemble  each  other,  not  only  in  the  mental  peculiarities  which 
constitute  the  chief  element  of  their  political  strength,  but  also  in 
the  institutional  foundations  which  they  have  successively  laid 
for  their  political  achievements, 

Likenesses  between  the  Two  Imperial  H ations.  —  Both 
have  been  much  stronger  in  creating  ami  working  institutions  than 
in  explaining  them :  both  of  them  have  framed  such  a  philosophy 
as  they  chose  to  entertain  'after  the  fact*:  neither  hn-  ^ -—  IoOj 
ourious  in  examining  the  causes  of  its  success  or  in  ^ 
logical  sequences  of  practice*    Above  all,  neither  hm 
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taint  of  artificial  thoroughne&s  to  attach  itself  to  its  political 
methods.     Slowly,  and  without  much  concern  for  theories  of  gov- 
ernmentf  each  has  made  compromise  its  method,  adaptation  its 
staoding  procedure.     Illogical,  unimaginative  their  mode  of  pro- 
cedure must  be  said  to  have  been  thioughont,  a  mode  for  slow, 
practical  men,  without  speed  or  boldness.     Revolution  has  never 
fallen  within  their  calculations;  even  change  they  have  seldom 
consciously  undertaken.     If  old  institutions  must  perish^  they 
must  perish  within  the  Roman  or  English  system  by  decay,  by 
disuse,  not  by  deliberate  destruction :  if  new  institutions  must  be 
consti"ueted,  they  must  be  grafted  on  the  old  in  such  wise  that 
they  may  at  least  seem  to  be  parts  of  the  same  stock,  and  may 
partake  as  largely  as  may  be  of  that  one  vitalizing  sap,  old  cob* 
torn.     As  the  Roman  Senate,  from  being  the  chief  motive  power 
of  the  state f  came  at  last  to  exercise  only  such  prerogatives  BS  ^e 
people  and  the  people's  officers  suffered  it  to  retain,  so  the  Eng* 
lish  House  of  Lords,  from  being  the  single  coadjutor  of  the  king 
in  legislation,  has  been  reduced  to  a  subordinate  part  which  it 
plays  only  upon  a  sort  of  suiferance,  and  all  without  any  sudden 
or  premeditated  step  of  revolution.     As  the  consular  power  in 
Rome  was  slowly  pared  down  to  be  dealt  out  in  piarts  to  plebeian 
officials^  so  has  the  royal  i>ower  in  England  been  piece  by  piece 
^^transferred  to  the  hands  of  ministers,  the  people's  repreaentatires. 
^^phe  whole  political  method  of  the  two  peoples  is  the  same:  the 
^Vmethod  of  change  so  gradual,  so  tempered  with  compromise  and 
^r  discretion,  so  retarded  and  moderated  by   persistent  habit  that 
[      only  under  the  most  extraordinary  pressure  is  it  ever  hastened 
^vinto  actual  revolution. 

^f  Popular  Initiative  in  Rome  and  England.  —  Boubtlees 

much  of  this  likeness  of  temperament  and  method  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  both  in  Rome  and  in  England  it  has  been  the  nation,  and 
not  merely  a  small  governing  class,  which  has  been  behind  politi- 
cal change.  The  motive  power  was  popular  initiative :  the  process 
of  change  was  the  labored  process  of  legislation,  the  piece-meal 
construction  which  is  to  be  compounded  out  of  the  general 
thought-  Measures  have  had  in  both  cases  to  be  prepared  for  the 
general  acceptance ;  and  popular  action,  w^herever  it  is  the  wont 
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making  is  apt  to  be  rapid,  thorough,  consistent;  but  a  natioo's 
law-making,  devised  and  struggled  for  piece  by  pie^e,  cannot  be. 
The  plebeians  in  Rome  fighting  inch  by  inch  towards  the  privi- 
leges which  they  coveted,  the  people  in  England  making  their 
way  by  long-protracted  efforts  towards  the  control  they  desired 
to  exercise,  have  had  to  advance  with  painful  slowness,  and  to 
b©  content  with  one  piece  at  a  time  of  the  power  they  strove 
for, 

Eome's  Change  of  System  under  the  Empire.  — With  the 
full  establishment  of  imperial  forms  of  government  Rome  lost  the 
conservative  habit  of  her  republican  period.  The  methods  of 
the  first  emperor,  indeed,  were  slow  and  cautious  in  the  highest 
degree :  Augustus  avoided  all  show  or  name  of  imperial  power. 
Carefully  regardful  of  republican  sentiment  and  spirit,  which  he 
knew  to  be  not  yet  extinct,  he  simply  accumulated  to  himself  one 
by  one  every  republican  office^  professing  the  while  merely  to 
exercise  for  somewhat  extended  periods,  —  periods  which  steadily 
lengthened  from  terms  of  years  to  tenure  for  life,  —  bat  by  free 
gift  of  the  Senate  and  people,  the  old  offices  of  self-government. 
But  later  emperors  were  by  no  means  so  careful  or  so  considerate 
of  popular  prejudices:  their  power  was  open,  bold,  oftentimes 
even  wanton*  And  with  these  changes  in  the  nature  of  the 
government  came  radical  changes  in  political  method :  there 
came  the  wilful  creation  of  new  offices  known  to  no  Roman 
custom,  the  constant  breach  of  old  practices  hallowed  by  imme- 
morial Roman  habit,  —  tlie  whole  familiar  pr<3cess,  in  brief,  of 
arbitrary  power.  What  Rome  gained  thus  in  discipline,  in  mili- 
tary efficiency,  she  lost  in  political  capacity.  For  that  capacity 
so  characteristic  of  the  Romans  and  the  English,  the  capacity 
namely  for  political  organization,  is  beyond  qu^astion  i  Kiy 

connected  with   popular   initiative,  with  national   sell  —     ac 
with  self-government. 

Fundamental  Contraat    between    En^liili    and 
Political   Method.  —  The  most  striking  cotitrast  betweon 
English  and  the  Romans  consists  in   a  vital   and   faroreaisli 
difference  in  political  organization.     What  I  have  aald  IMI 
the  national  action  of  the  two  peoples,  the  alow^  eoQff 
concert  of  the  people  as  a  whole  in  the  origination  nod 
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tion  of  policy  must  be  understood  in  different  senses  in  the  two 
cases.  It  was  true  of  the  Romans  only  during  the  period  of 
the  Republic  and  while  the  Roman  people  could  take  a  direct 
part  in  affairs.  The'  Teuton  brought  into  force,  particularly  in 
England,  the  principle  of  repremntaiion^  that  organization  by 
representative  assemblies  which  enabled  the  people  to  act  over 
wide  areas  through  trusted  men  elected  to  speak  and  act  in 
their  stead,  and  which  thus  enabled  the  organization  of  the 
nation  to  extend  without  loss  of  vitality,  Of  such  methods  the 
Koman  knew  nothing.  Only  the  people  of  the  city  of  Rome  had 
any  part  in  Koman  legislation,  for  the  Roman  had  conceived  of 
no  way  of  acting  by  a  delegation  of  the  law-making  power  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  The  equal  and  concerted  action  of 
widely  diffused  populations  through  the  instrumentality  of 
representation  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancieut  world.  The 
county  court  with  its  reeve  and  four  selected  men  from  each 
township,  the  parliament  with  its  knights  from  tlie  shire  and 
its  burgesses  from  the  towns,  instrumentalities  so  familiar  every- 
where now  that  the  world  has  gone  to  school  to  the  English  in 
politics,  were  for  a  long  time  peculiar  to  England  in  their  best 
features.  They  were  the  peculiar  fruit  of  Teutonic  political 
organization  where  that  organization  had  grown  most  apart  from 
the  Roman  influence,  in  England j  not  on  the  Continent,  pene- 
trated as  the  continental  lands  were  everywhere  by  the  Roman 
example.  Rome  had  had  no  similar  means  of  holding  her  vast 
populations  together  in  active  political  cooperation  and  living 
union.  Therefore,  as  her  conquests  spread,  her  system  became 
more  and  more  centralized  and  autocratic.  The  English  could 
hold  populations  together,  however  large  they  might  be,  by 
means  of  representativ«  assemblies;  but  the  Roman,  who  knew 
no  method  of  admitting  scattered  peoples  to  a  part  in  the  central 
government,  who  knew  no  popular  assemblies  except  those  in 
which  all  citizens  should  be  actually  present  and  vote»  could 
Hold  an  extended  empire  together  only  by  military  force  and 
the  fttei  *ie  of  official  subordination. 

tent  of  Leg^laturea.  —  Perhaps   the  most 
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instramentalities  of  legislation  now,  and  the  character 
methods  of  legislation  among  the  elasnical  nations.  Repre- 
sentative law-making  bodies  are  among  the  common-place  insti- 
tutions of  the  political  world  as  we  know  it:  but  no  sncJi 
assembly  was  ever  dreamed  of  by  any  ancient  politician,  Greek 
or  barbarian.  Every  citizen  either  took  direct  part  in  legislation 
or  took  no  part  in  it  at  all.  Aristotle  believed,  consequently, 
that  no  free  state  could  exist  with  a  wide  territory  or  a  popula- 
tion so  scattered  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  the  assemblies.  But 
what  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  know  at  all  the  Teuton 
seems  to  have  known  almost  from  the  first:  representation  is 
one  of  the  most  matter-of-course  devices  of  his  uative  polity, 
and  from  him  the  modern  world  has  received  it. 

Our  early  colonial  history  furniahes  at  least  two  very  coriouf 
examples  of  a  transition  from  primary  to  repre«eiitative  assemblies.  The 
earliest  U-gislature  of  Maryland  was  a  primary  assembly  compoaed  of  all 
the  freemen  of  the  colony  ;  to  the  next  assembly  some  were  allowed  to 
send  proxies;  and  before  repreaentation  was  finally  established  there 
appeared  the  singular  anomaly  of  a  body  partly  representative,  partly 
prioiary^  at  least  one  freeman  insisting  upon  attending  in  person  (Doyle, 
I,^  pp,  287-290),  The  other  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
Rhode  Island,  whose  citizens  for  some  time  insisted  upon  meeting  at  New- 
port in  primary  aasembly  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  persona  who  were 
to  represent  them  in  the  colonial  legislature,  thus  as  it  were  jointly  inau- 
gurating the  session,  to  use  Mr.  Ftister's  words,  and  then  leaving  the  legijK 
lature  **to  run  for  iUself  for  the  remainder  of  the  time'*  (W.  E.  Foster, 
Town  OotfemmerU  in  Rhode  £$land,  p.  20), 

The  Poweri  of  a  Eepresentative.  —  But  only  very 
modem  times  have  settled  the  theory  of  a  representative's 
power.  The  strong  tendency  among  all  vigorously  political^ 
all  self-reliant  self-governing  peoples  has  been  to  reduce  their 
representatives  to  the  position  and  functions  of  mere  delegates, 
bound  to  act,  not  under  the  aole  direction  of  their  own  }udg» 
ments*  but  upon  instruction  from  their  constituents.  The  better 
thought  of  later  times  has,  however,  declared  for  a  far  different 
view  of  the  representative's  office*  has  claimed  for  the  represents 
ative  the  privilege  of  following  his  own  judgment  upon  pnblio 
questions,  of  acting,  not  as  the  mouthpiece  but  rather  as  the 
fully  emjxjwered  substitute  of  his  constituents. 
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Scope  of  Modem  Legislation.  —  The  question  ia  of  the 
greater  importance  because  of  the  extraordinary  scope  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  modern  state,  and  of  the  extreme  complexity  nowa- 
days attaching  to  all  legislative  questions.  Time  was,  in  the 
infancy  of  national  representative  bodies,  when  the  representa* 
tives  of  the  people  were  called  upon  simply  to  give  or  refuse  their 
assent  to  laws  prepared  by  a  king  or  by  a  privileged  class  in  the 
state ;  but  that  time  is  far  passed.  The  modern  representative 
has  to  judge  of  the  gravest  affairs  of  government,  and  has  to 
judge  as  an  originator  of  policies.  It  is  his  duty  to  adjust  every 
weighty  plan,  preside  over  every  important  reform,  provide  for 
every  passing  need  of  the  state.  All  the  motive  power  of  govern- 
ment rests  with  him.  His  task,  therefore,  is  as  complex  as  the 
task  of  governing,  and  the  task  of  governing  is  as  complex  as  is 
the  play  of  economic  and  social  forces  over  which  it  has  to 
preside*  Law-making  now  moves  with  a  freedom,  now  sweeps 
through  a  field  unknown  to  any  ancient  legislator;  it  no  longer 
provides  for  the  simple  needs  of  small  city-states,  but  for  the 
complex  necessities  of  vast  nations,  nnmbering  their  tens  of 
millions.  If  the  representative  be  a  mere  delegate,  local  inter- 
ests must  clash  and  contend  in  legislation  to  the  destruction  of 
all  unity  and  consistency  in  policy  ;  if,  however,  the  representa- 
tive be  not  a  mere  delegate,  but  a  fully  empowered  member  of 
the  central  government,  coherence,  consist-eney,  and  power  may 
be  given  to  all  national  movements  of  self-direetion.^ 

The  Making,  Execution,  and  Intarpretation  of  Law*  — 
The  question  of  the  place,  character,  and  functions  of  legislation 
is  in  our  days  a  very  different  question  from  any  that  faced  the 
ancient  politician.  The  separation  of  legislative,  judieiaU  and 
execntive  functions  is  a  quite  modern  development  in  politics, 
and  we  have  questions  to  settle  concerning  the  integration  of 
these  three  functions  which  could  not  have  arisen  in  any  ancient 
state.  In  the  early  days  when  the  family  was  the  state ;  in  the 
later  days  when  the  political  organization,  although  it  ha<l'  lost 
the  father's  onmipotent  jurisdiction,  still  rested  upon  the  idea  of 
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kinship;  and  even  in  still  later  times  when  forms  of  goyemment 
inherited  from  th^e  primitive  conceptions  still  persisted,  all  the 
functions  of  government  were  vested  in  a  single  individual  or  in 
a  single  body  of  individuals;  in  a  father-king  or  in  an  assembly 
of  elders.  Even  in  highly  developed  free  states  like  Athens  no 
adequate  or  complete  reeognitiou  of  any  essential  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  several  duties  of  the  jndge,  the  execntiv© 
officer,  and  the  law-maker  is  discoverable.  It  was  a  very  modern 
conception  that  governmental  functions  ought  to  be  parcelled  out 
according  to  a  careful  olassifieation.  The  ancient  assembly  made 
laws,  elected  officers,  passed  judgment  upon  offenders  against  the 
laws,  and  yet  was  conscious  of  no  incongruity*  It  was  before  the 
day  when  any  one  could  be  shocked  by  such  a  confusion  of  powers. 

Modern  politicians  are,  however,  greatly  shocked  by  such 
confusions  of  function.  They  insist,  as  of  course,  that  every  con- 
stitution shall  separate  the  three  '  departments '  of  government, 
and  that  these  departments  shall  be  in  some  real  sense  inde- 
pendent of  each  other ;  so  that  if  one  go  wrong  the  others  may 
cheek  it  by  refusing  to  cooperate  with  it  In  no  enlightened 
modern  system  may  the  legislator  force  the  judge,  or  the  judge 
interfere  with  the  privileges  of  the  legislator^  or  judge  or  legis- 
lator wrongly  control  the  executive  officer. 

Charters  and  Constitntions.  —  This  division  of  powers 
between  distinct  branches  of  government  has  been  greatly  em- 
phasized and  developed  by  the  written  constitutions  so  chanuv 
teristic  of  modern  political  practice.  These  constitutions  have 
by  no  means  all  had  the  same  history,  and  they  differ  as  widely 
in  character  as  in  origin  j  but  in  every  case  they  ^ve  sharp  defi- 
nitensfis  to  the  organs  and  methods  of  government  which  ill  us* 
trate  the  most  salient  points  of  modern  political  development. 
Our  own  constitutions,  as  we  have  seen  (page  28S),  originated  in 
grants  from  the  English  crown,  for  which  were  substituted,  in 
the  days  following  the  war  for  Independence,  grants  by  the 
people.  Originally  royal,  they  are  now  national  charters :  and 
they  have  been  kept  close  to  the  people,  firmly  based  upon  theif 
direct  and  explicit  sanction.  The  constitutions  of  Switzerland 
bear  a  like  character:  proceeding  from  the  people,  they  rest  in 
bU  points  upon  the  people's  continuing  free  choice. 
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In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  have  as  yet 
had  no  diret^t  part  in  coustitutioii*making,  French  constitu- 
tions have  in  all  cases  been  both  made  and  adopted  by  con- 
stituent assemblies:  at  no  stage  are  the  people  directly  called 
upon  for  their  opinion,  —  not  even  after  the  constitution  has 
been  formulated.  Its  adoption,  like  its  construction,  is  a  matter 
for  the  constituent  assembly  alone ;  it  is  given  to  the  people, 
not  accepted  by  them.  The  present  constitution  of  the  Repub- 
lic was  even  framed  and  adopted  by  a  convention  which 
could  show  no  indisputable  right  to  act  as  a  constituent 
assembly  (iKige  148). 

Creation  vb.  Confirmation  of  Liberties  by  Confltitntioa. 
—  This  process,  of  the  gift  of  a  constitution  to  the  people  by 
an  assembly  of  their  own  choice,  may  be  said  to  be  interme- 
diate between  our  own  or  the  Swiss  practice,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  practice  of  the  monarchial  states  of  Europe,  on  the 
other,  whose  constitotions  are  the  gift  of  monarchs  to  their 
people.  lu  many  cases  they  have  been  forced  from  reluctant 
monarchs,  as  Magna  Charta  was  wrung  by  the  barons  from 
John  t  but  whether  created  by  stress  of  revolution,  as  in  so 
many  states  in  1848  (page  445) »  or  framed  later  and  more  at 
leisure,  as  in  Prussia  (page  445),  they  have  been  in  the  form 
of  royal  gifts  of  right,  have  not  confirmed  but  crecUed  liberties 
and  privileges. 

Our  own  charters  and  constitutions  have,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  little  more  than  formal  statements  of  rights  and 
immunities  which  had  come  to  belong  to  Englishmen  quite  in- 
dependently of  royal  gift  or  favor.  The  Acts  of  Parliament 
upon  which  the  governments  of  such  modern  English  colonies 
as  Canada  and  Australia  rest  do  scarcely  more,  aside  from 
their  outlining  of  forms  of  governmentj  than  extend  to  the 
colonists  the  immemorial  privileges  of  Englishmen  in  England. 
And  so  our  own  colonial  charters,  besides  providing  for  gov- 
ernors, courts,  and  legislatures,  simply  granted  the  usual  rights 
of  English  freemen.  Our  constitutions  have  formulated  our 
political  progress,  but  the  progress  came  first.  European  con- 
stitutions, on  the  other  hand,  have  for  the  most  part  created 
Ihe  rights  and  imr  p<i   as  well  as  the  popular  InstitviAicsaa*^ 
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whicli  they  embody  :  they  institute   reform,  instead  of  merely 
confirmiDg  and  crystallizing  it. 

The  Modem  Federal  State :  contrasted  with  Confeder- 
ationa.  —  In  no  part  of  modern  political  development  have 
written  constitutions  played  a  more  important,  a  more  indis- 
pensable rdle  than  in  the  definite  expression  of  the  nice  balance 
of  institutions  and  functions  upon  which  the  carefully  adjusted 
organism  of  the  modern  federal  state  depends.  The  federal 
state^  as  we  know  it^  i%  a  creation  of  modem  politics.  Ancient 
times  afford  many  instances  of  confederated  states,  but  none 
of  a  federal  state.  The  mere  confederations  of  ancient  and  of 
modern  times,  however  long  preserved,  and  of  however  distin* 
guished  history,  were  still  not  states  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  The  most  prominent  example  of  a  confederation  in  ancient 
times  was  the  celebrated  Achaean  League^  In  modem  timea  we 
have  had  the  early  Swiss  confederation,  the  several  German  con- 
federacies, and  our  own  short-lived  Confederation* 

They  were  composed  of  states,  and  their  only  constituent  law 
was  treaty.  They  were  themselves,  as  confederacies,  without 
sovereign  power:  sovereignty  remained  unimpaired  with  their 
component  states.  Their  members  did  not  unite:  they  simply 
agreed,  as  equals,  to  act  in  concert  touching  certain  matters  of 
common  interest. 

The  modern  federal  state,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  single  and  com- 
plete political  personality  among  nations :  it  is  not  a  mere  rela- 
tionship existing  betw&en  separate  states,  but  is  itself  a  State. 
Confederation  and  federal  state  have  this  peculiarity  in  common, 
that  they  are  both  constituted  by  the  association  of  distinct,  inde- 
pendent communities :  but  under  a  confederation  these  com- 
munities practictilly  remain  distinct  and  independent,  while 
within  a  federal  state  they  are  practically  welded  together  into 
a  single  state,  into  one  nation. 

Under  both  fornm,  however,  it  has  proved  possible  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  association,  upon  the  best  terms  of  mutual  help  and 
support,  of  communities  unlike  in  almost  every  feature  of  lociil 
life,  and  even  of  communities  diverse  in  race,  without  any  sur- 
render of  their  individuality  or  of  their  freedom  to  develop  eaeli 
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its  characteristic  life.  Nothing  could  well  he  conceived  more 
flexible  than  a  system  which  can  hold  together  German,  French, 
and  Italian  elements  as  the  Swiss  constitution  does. 

BlBtinguishing  Harks  of  the  Federal  State.  —  The  federal 
state  has,  as  contrasted  with  a  federation,  these  distinguishing 
features  :  (a)  a  permanent  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  constitueut 
communities  of  their  right  to  act  independently  of  each  other  in 
matters  which  touch  the  common  interest,  and  the  consequent 
fusion  of  these  communities^  in  respect  of  these  matters,  tcto  a 
single  state.  As  regards  other  states  they  have  merged  their 
individuality  into  one  national  whole :  the  lines  which  separate 
them  are  none  of  them  on  the  outside  but  all  on  the  inside,  (b) 
The  federal  state  possesses  a  special  body  of  federal  law  and  a 
special  federal  jurisprudence  in  which  is  expressed  the  national 
authority  of  the  compound  atiite.  This  is  not  a  law  agreed  to  by 
the  constituent  communities :  it  is  the  spoken  will  of  the  new 
e^mmnnitj%  the  Union,  (c)  There  results  a  new  conception  of 
sovereignty.  Th«^  functions  of  political  authority  are  parcelled 
out.  In  certain  spheres  of  action  the  authorities  of  the  Union  are 
entitled  to  utter  laws  which  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  in 
other  spjheres  of  action  the  constituent  communities  still  act  with 
the  full  autonomy  of  independent  states.  The  one  set  of  authori- 
ties ia  sovereign  ;  for  it  presides,  and  the  range  of  its  powers  is, 
in  the  last  resort,  determined  by  itself ;  but  the  other  set  of 
authorities  exercises  full  dominion,  though  in  a  narrower  sphere. 
Its  powers  are  independent  and  self-sufficient,  neither  given  nor 
subject  to  be  taken  away  by  the  government  of  the  Union,  origina- 
tive of  rights,  and  exercised  at  will. 

All  modern  federal  states  have  written  constitutions ;  but  a 
written  constitution  is  not  an  essential  characteristic  of  federal- 
ism,  it  is  only  a  feature  of  high  convenience;  such  delicate  co- 
ordinate rights  and  functions  as  are  characteristic  of  federalism 
must  he  carefully  defined  \  each  set  of  authorities  must  have  its 
definite  commission. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  federal  state,  as  at  present  established, 
is  not  a  merely  temporary  phenomenon  of  politics.  It  is  plain 
from  the  history  of  modern  federal  states,  — a  history  as  yet  ex- 
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tremely  brief,  —  that  the  stroag  tendency  of  such  organization  ia 
towards  the  transmutation  of  the  federal  into  a  unitary  state. 
After  union  is  once  firmly  estiiblished,  not  in  the  interest  only 
but  also  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  the  drift  would  seem  to  li_ 
in  all  cases  towards  consolidation^ 


iixisting  ParallelB  and  Contrasts  in  Organisation.  —  The 
differences  which  emerge  most  prominently  upon  a  comparison 
of  modern  systems  of  government  are  differences  of  adminis- 
trative organization  chiefly  and  differences  in  the  relationship 
borne  by  Executives  to  Legislatures. 

Administrative  Integration :  Belation  of  Hinisters  to  the 
Head  of  the  Executive.  —  One  of  the  chief  points  of  interest 
and  importance  touching  any  system  of  administration  is  the 
relation  which  the  ministers  of  state  bear  to  the  head  of  the 
Executive.  Of  course  much  of  the  consistency  and  success  of 
policy  depends  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  single  guiding 
will :  if  ministers  be  without  real  leadership,  they  are  apt  to  be 
without  energy  or  success  in  policy,  if  not  actually  at  odds  with 
each  other. 

Under  our  own  system  the  heads  of  departments  are 
brought  together  into  at  least  nominal  unity  by  their  common  sub- 
ordination to  the  President.  Although  they  are,  as  we  have  seen 
(page  374),  rather  the  colleagues  than  the  servants  of  the  Presi- 
dent, his  authority  is  yet  always  in  the  last  resort  final  and 
decisive:  the  secretaries  have  had  very  few  powers  conferred 
upon  them  by  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  are  not 
more  or  less  subject  to  presidential  oversight  and  control  The 
President  is  in  a  very  real  sense  head  of  the  Executive.  In 
France  and  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  nominal  bead  of  the 
Executive  is  not  its  real  head.  Not  the  President  or  the  sov* 
ereign  but  the  Prime  Minister  speaks  the  decisive  word  in 
administration  and  in  the  initiation  of  policy,  ^ — and  the  Prime 
Minister  ouly  so  far  as  he  can  carry  his  colleagxies  with  him. 
The  headship  of  the  President  and  the  sovereign  is  in  large  part 
formal  merely,  l>eing  real  only  in  proportion  to  the  influence 
given  them  by  their  interior  position  as  regards  affairs*  The 
influence  of  th»  Prime  Minister  is   the  vital   > 
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Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say  that  only  in  Germany,  among  constitu- 
tional statea,  has  there  been  an  example  of  a  really  govereign 
guiding  will  irt  administration.  The  Emperor's  own  will  or  tliat 
of  the  vice-regent  Chani'^llor  waa  the  real  centre  and  soxirce  of 
policy,  and  the  heads  of  department  were  ministers  of  that  will. 
And  there  is  under  such  a  system  an  energy  and  cohereaoe  of 
administrative  action  such  as  no  other  system  can  secure.  The 
grave  objection  to  it  is  the  absorption  of  so  mueli  vitality  by  the 
he.ad  of  the  state  that  its  outlying  parts,  its  great  constitiieiit 
members,  the  people,  are  apt  to  be  drained  of  their  |jolitical 
life. 

Relations  of  the  AdmiAiatratioii  at  a  Whole  to  the  Min- 
iftters  as  a  Body,  —  Scarcely  less  important  from  an  iidministra- 
tive  point  of  view  than  the  relations  of  the  ministers  to  the  head 
of  the  Executive  is  the  relation  of  the  administration  as  a  whole, 
both  central  and  local,  to  the  ministers  as  a  botiy.  We  have  seen 
(pages  330,  335,  33ti)  that  in  the  common  wealths  of  our  own 
Union  there  is  in  this  regard  practically  no  administrative 
integration  ;  that  the  central  officers  of  administration  do  not  as  a 
rule  constitute  a  controlling  hut  only  a  superior  sort  of  clerical 
body.  In  our  federal  organization  we  have  the  President  as 
supreme  chief,  but  the  cabinet  as  a  body  does  not  usually  exercise 
any  concerted  control  over  administration  taken  as  a  whole.  Its 
conferences  as  a  body  are  confined  for  the  most  part  to  political 
questions:  administrative  questions  are  decided  separately »  by 
each  department  for  itself,  the  only  real  central  authority  in 
administrative  matters  being  the  President's  opinion,  not  the 
counsel  of  his  ministers.  As  regards  points  of  administrative 
policy  each  department  is  a  law  unto  itself.  In  England  we  find 
a  slightly  greater  degree  of  administrative  control  exercised  by 
the  Cabinet  as  a  body.  A  **  Treasury  minutet**  for  instance,  is 
required  for  any  redivision  of  business  among  the  departments, 
and  such  redivisions  are  presumably  matters  of  agreement  in  Cabi- 
net council.  But  even  in  England  the  administrative  control  of 
the  Cabinet  is  rather  the  result  of  the  political  responsibility 
of  the  Cabinet  than  of  any  conscious  effort  to  integrate  adminis- 
tration by  the  constitution  of  a  body  which  shall  habitually  regu- 
late, by   semi-judicial   processes,  the  main   features   and  when 
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Becessary  evQu  the  details  of  executive  management  In  France 
^  and  Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  such  sui  effort  is  made,  and  is  made 
with  effect.  In  France,  besides  a  Cabinet  of  ministers  whose 
function  is  wholly  political,  there  ia  a  Council  of  ministers  whose 
single  office  is  systematic  administrative  oversight,  the  harmoniz- 
ing of  methods,  the  proper  distribution  of  business  among  the 
departments,  etc,  (page  158)  ;  and  abo%'^e  this  Council  of  ministers, 
,  again,  there  is  a  Council  of  State,  a  judicial  l>ody  whose  part  it  is 
to  accommodate  all  disputes  and  adjust  all  conflicts  of  jurisdic- 
tion Ijetween  the  departments,  as  well  as  to  act  as  the  supreme 
administrative  tribunal  (page  173).  In  Prussia  there  was  a  like 
system :  a  Staatsministerium  which  to  a  certain  extent  eombined 
the  duties  given  in  Fiance  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  to  the 
Council  of  State,  and  also  a  Council  of  State  which  was  by  de* 
grees  being  elevated  to  hi^li  jutlic:ial  functions. 

The  Administratloii  and  the  Legialature. — The  rdatiaos 
borne  by  the  Administration,  the  branch  which  executes  the  laws, 
to  the  Legislature,  the  branch  which  makes  the  laws,  touch 
the  very  essence  of  a  system  of  government  Legislation  and 
administration  ought  under  every  well-devised  system  to  go  hand 
in  haiid.  Laws  must  receive  test  of  their  wisdom  and  feasibility 
at  the  hands  of  administration :  administration  must  take  its 
energy  and  its  policy  from  legislation.  Without  legislation  ad- 
ministration  must  limp,  and  without  administration  legislation 
must  fail  of  effect.  The  vital  connection  between  the  two  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  matter  of  money  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  administration.  Legislators  hold,  and  properly  hold,  the 
purse-strings  of  the  nation ;  only  with  their  consent  can  taxes  be 
raised  or  expended.  Without  the  appropriations  for  which  they 
itsk,  administrators  cannot  efficiently  perform  the  tasks  imposed 
upon  them :  but  without  full  explanation  of  the  necessity  for 
granting  the  sums  asked  and  of  the  modes  in  which  it  is  proposed 
,  to  spend  them  legislators  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote  thexiL 
A  perfect  understanding  between  Executive  and  Legislature  is, 
therefore,  indispensable,  and  no  such  understanding  can  exist  in 
the  absence  of  relations  of  full  confidence  and  intimacy  between 
the  two  branches. 

The  absence  of  such  a  Qo^^nitive  understanding  has 
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led  in  France  to  the  gravest  financial  impotency  on  the  part  of 
the  government  The  Chambers  trust  almost  nothing  concerning 
appropriationa  to  the  authoritative  suggestion  of  the  ministers. 
The  great  Budget  Committee  (page  102)  not  only  examines  and 
revises  but  also  at  pleasure  annuls  or  utterly  revt^rses  the  financial 
proposals  of  the  ministers :  the  ministers  are  for  the  most  part 
left  entirely  without  power,  iuid  therefore  entirely  without  re- 
sponsibility, in  the  matter,  and  appropriations  follow  the  whim 
of  the  Chambers  rather  than  the  necessities  of  administration. 
In  England  the  ministers  are  allowexl  to  insist  npon  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  sums  they  ask  for,  because  they  are  held  strictly 
responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  policy  involved  in  every  tinan- 
cial  propoeal.  The  means  of  raising  the  money  desired  Parlia- 
ment is  to  a  certain  extent  at  lilierty  to  suggest  without  implying 
distrust  of  the  ministers ;  but  the  amounts  the  ministers  ask  for 
must  be  voted  unless  Parliament  wishes  the  ministers  to  resign. 
Confidence  and  responsibility  go  hand  in  hand  (pages  1%^  197). 
Under  our  own  system  there  is  practically  no  commerce  between 
the  heads  of  departments  and  Congress :  the  administration  sends 
in  estimates,  but  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  houses 
decide  without  ministerial  interference  the  amounts  to  be 
granted. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  Executive  and  the  Legis- 
lature equally  affect  every  other  question  of  policy*  from  mere 
administrative  qnestionS|  such  as  the  erection  of  new  departments, 
increases  of  clerical  force,  or  the  redistribution  of  departmental 
business,  to  the  gravest  questions  of  commerce,  diplomacy,  and 
war.  The  integration  or  separation  of  the  Executive  and  the 
Legislature  may  be  made  an  interesting  and  important  criterion 
of  tlie  grade  and  character,  in  this  day  of  representative  institn- 
tions,  of  political  organization  in  the  case  of  existing  governments. 
Thus  in  England  we  have  complete  leadership  in  legislation  in- 
trusted to  the  ministers,  and  to  complete  leadersliip  is  added 
complete  resixmsibility  (pages  IM,  197),  In  France  we  have 
partial  leadersliip  (financial  matters  being  excluded)  with  entire 
responsibility  (page  160).  In  Prussia,  leadership  without  re- 
spcmsibility  (pages  4t>0,  4**1) ;  and  in  Switzerland  the  same 
(page  403).     Under  our  o^vn  system  we  hav<a  v«^\a.\;v<£i\k'^^JA\s::^5tr 
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sponsibility,  —  isolation  and  ikgrtfore  irresponsibility.  At  this 
point  more  widely  than  at  any  otiier  our  government  differs  from 
the  other  governments  of  the  world.  Other  Elxecntives  lead ;  onr 
Executive  obeys.* 

1  In  recent  years  the  Preeident  has  steadily  gained  in  hiii  influence  to 
direct  legislation,  but  it  Sa  only  through  his  ability  to  act  as  the  spokesman 
of  public  opinion.  So-called  **  administration  measures  ^^  now  constitute  the 
leading  features  of  the  legislative  programme,  but  the  Executive  still  lacks 
the  true  position  of  leadership. 


XXII. 
AFTER  THE  WAE. 


Thk  govemmeBts  of  all  the  powera  actively  participating  in 
the  war  have  experienced  important  changes.  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia  are  in  the  midst  of  revolution ;  in  place  of 
kingdoms  and  empires,  republics  have  been  proclaimed ;  in  place 
of  autocracy,  democracy  has  been  enthroned.  The  governments 
of  the  other  belligerent  countries  have  not  escaped  the  growing 
sense  of  popular  supremacy,  but  have  everywhere  lieen  brought 
into  closer  contact  with  the  jjeople. 

An  important  result  of  these  changes  will  be  a  greater  unity 
among  the  sfcites  of  the  world ;  competing  forms  of  government, 
with  their  different  ideals,  will,  we  Ijelieve,  be  replaced  by  govern* 
ments  organizetl  on  the  common  basis  of  popular  representiition 
and  control :  dynastic  rivalries  will  no  longer  vex  the  world  with 
wars  nor  will  it  be  possible  agaiji  for  ambitious  rulers  to  plunge 
the  world  into  warfare  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  personal 
ends.  A  surer  basis  for  peace  has  been  laid  in  the  common  and 
universal  coutrnl  of  govern menta  by  their  peoples. 

Though  it  l>e  tme  that  democratic  government  will  make  wars 
less  likely,  it  will  not  eliminate  all  causes  of  confiict  .between 
nations,  and  if  the  enormous  sacrifices  of  this  war  are  not  to  be 
made  in  vain,  not  merely  must  democracy  triumph  in  the  indi- 
vidual states,  but  in  the  society  of  states  as  weO. 

The  development  of  modern  democracy  has  meant  two  things  : 
equality  of  rights  and  the  assurance  of  those  rights  through  popu- 
lar control  of  government.  Within  the  indiviriual  states  special 
privilege  has  steadily  l>een  replaced  by  equality  of  all  men  before 
the  law,  and  the  right  of  a  few  to  administer  ^ov^rsi:si*5Q^.  "^^ '^'^^^ 
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private  possession  has  made  way  for  the  conception  that  tlie 
whole  people  has  the  right  to  direet  govenimeut  far  the  welfare 
of  alL  To  put  it  iu  another  way,  democracy  may  be  regarded  as 
the  realization  of  humaD  rights  through  the  ageney  of  government 
in  channels  determined  by  the  popular  will. 

In  the  tield  of  Internationa]  relations  all  states  have  been  re- 
garded theoretically  as  equal ;  this  has  l>eeu  the  basis  upon  which 
international  law  has  rested,  yet  outside  the  realm  of  thttory  this 
equality  has  been  confronted  by  a  doctrine  of  stiite  action  directly 
in  conflict  with  it  The  modern  state  is  a  territorial  state  and  in 
the  realm  of  international  politics  the  possession  or  lack  of  terri- 
tory has  largely  determined  the  influence  and  importance  of  states. 
Consequently  the  acquisition  of  territory  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  necessity  in  the  expansion  of  national  life.  But  new  territory 
could  he  acquired  oidy  at  the  expense  of  some  other  power. 
Here  waa  a  frequent  source  of  animosities  and  wars.  In  this 
struggle  for  territory  no  small  state  could  successfully  compete, 
but  worse  still  no  small  state  could  feel  itself  safe  from  the 
menace  of  imperialism.  Moreover  every  large  state  was  jealous 
of  the  extension  of  the  power  of  every  other  and  each  bit  of  ter- 
ritory^ brought  within  the  control  of  one,  excited  both  the  antag- 
onism and  the  greed  of  every  other  whose  relative  position  of 
power  and  influence  was  thereby  affected.  The  logical  result  was 
deep-seated  distrust  and  a  fear  of  Ijeing  overreached,  accompanied 
by  standijig  armies  luid  powerfid  navies  on  whose  existence  the 
peace  of  Europe  was  said  to  de|^^end.  Over  against  this  whole 
conception  of  armed  imperialism  there  arose  the  movement  to 
do  awa}^  with  armies  and  navies  and  the  oppressive  tax  burdens 
which  they  uselessly  imposed.  Many  different  motives  animated 
the  people  who  sympathized  with  this  idea ;  some  adhered  to  it 
out  of  antagonism  to  war  as  in  itself  a  brutal  and  unreasonable 
thing  ;  some  l*ecause  they  desired  to  see  the  expenditures  hitherto 
directed  to  preparation  for  war  diverted  to  improving  the  social^ 
well-being  of  humanity. 

The  stages  in  the  development  of  this  idea  are  clearly  marked 
by  the  means  which  were  to  replace  war  in  the  settlement  of 
international  difficulties.  Following  the  adjustment  of  the  AW 
bama  claims  by  arbitration  at  Geneva  in  1871,  this  method  of 
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settlement  waa  eagerly  taken  up  and  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  the  world.  The  First  Hague  Conference  m  1899,  summoned 
to  consider  the  question  of  disarmament  and  heralded  as  a  Peace 
Conference,  was  unable  to  agree  upon  any  measures  whatever 
looking  toward  disarmament,  but  in  behalf  of  peace  it  adopted  a 
pliiii  providing  a  general  seheme  of  arbitration  and  a  so-called 
permanent  court  of  arbitration  available  for  any  states  desiring 
to  make  use  of  it.  The  establishment  of  the  pernmnent  court  of 
arbitration  waa  received  as  a  great  aehievt^ment  and  Btimulated 
to  renewed  activity  those  who  looked  upon  arbitration  as  the 
means  by  which  peace  could  be  maintained.  Numerous  arbitrar 
tion  treaties  were  concluded  but  as  they  almost  universally 
excluded  questions  touchhig  national  honor  and  interests,  little 
was  accomplished  by  them. 

Arbitration,  moreover,  did  not  seem  adequate  to  many  who 
were  seeking  a  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes  and 
the  judicial  settlement  of  such  tlisputes  was  advocated  by  indi- 
viduals and  societies.  At  the  Second  Hague  Conference  in  1907 
an  international  prize  court  was  provided  but  due  to  a  failure  to 
agree  upon  the  law  which  this  court  should  enforce,  it  remained  a 
dead  letter.  Finally  in  1914  the  great  Europeaji  convict,  so  long 
anticipated,  became  a  reality  through  the  wanton  aggression  of 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  doctrine  of  imperialism  became  in 
the  hands  of  Germany  a  demand  for  "a  place  in  the  sun,"  a 
demand  for  a  conquest  as  the  right  of  the  strong  over  the  weak| 
as  the  supremacy  of  might  over  right,  and  a  determination  to  ex- 
tend her  boundaries  and  uequire  territ«jry  at  the  expense  of  her 
neighbors  and  in  utter  disregard  of  international  law,  of  right, 
and  of  humanity.  The  sentiment  aroused  in  the  United  States 
by  Germany *s  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  in  complete 
disregard  of  solemn  treaty  obligations,  the  terrible  atrocities 
committed  by  her  armed  forces  upon  the  civilian  population  of 
Belgium  and  northern  Fmnce,  her  defiance  and  disregard  of  neu- 
tral rights,  and  the  menaee  of  her  conduct  to  the  existenee  of  the 
society  of  states  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  society  for  the  ad- 
vocacy of  a  League  to  Enforce  Feaee.  The  fundamental  principle 
of  the  society  was  to  secure  the  establishment  among  the  nations 
of  a  League,  the  members  of  which  would  bind  tii%TM,!^'s^%  \ft  ^i»fe 
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eoonomic  pressure  or  military  forne  against  any  state  wbichj 
should  go  to  war  without  first  redorting  to  peaceful  means,  in- j 
dueling  arbitration,  for  the  settlement  of  the  ditticulty.  It  was  ^ 
the  application  to  the  society  of  nations  of  the  principle  in  force] 
in  every  individuid  state.  The  law-breaker  who  violates  the ' 
rights  of  another  Hiids  the  c<iiiibined  force  of  tlie  society  arrayed  J 
against  him. 

The  euceess  of  sueh  a  League  must  dei>end  upon  the  whole-] 
hearted  acceptance  by  its  oiemWrs  of  the  obligations  it  imposes. 
The  small  states  will  tind  in  it  a  source  of  protection  that  will 
free  them  from  the  fear  of  aggression  and  conquest  and  their 
acceptance  of  it  may  naturally  be  anticipated  ;  but  the  large  and 
powerful  states  will, be  equally  benehted  through  the  prevention 
of  a  repetition  of  another  world-war.     It  will  mean,  however,  a 
certain  limitation  upon  tlieir  freedom  of  action;   they  must  re-j 
nounce  any    claim   to  overcome   the  weaker   by  their  superior  1 
strength,  and  they  must  forego  the  right  in  any  dispute  to  resort  | 
straightway  to  force;  they  must  be  prepared  to  use  their  power  , 
in  behalf  of  the  established  law  though  their  own  rights  be  not  j 
immediately  endangered.     Secret  treaties  and  alliances  must  be| 
forbidden,  and  disarmament  be  brought  about 

President  Wilson  has  declared  that  the  Unit^  States  can 
never  again  be  a  neutral  in  a  great  European  war.  The  world 
has  become  too  closely  knit  together  for  us  to  pursue  in  the  future 
the  policy  of  isolation. 

The  hope  of  such  ;i  League  and  the  possibility  of  its  realisation! 
have  been  immeasurably  advanced  by  the  destruction  of  s^utoo- 
and  the  universal  establishment  of  democracy. 
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